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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


JANUARY-JUNE 1933 




CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1933 

lit. Indian R, T. 0. J)dcgates^ stooh-tahing :—Sir T. B. Sapru, interviewed regarding 
the reBullB of the Konnd Table Conference, stated that the picture was still incom- 
plete but that he was certain that Sir Samuel Hoare was in earnest about 
Federation and that it was not likely that Provincial Autonomy would be 
introduced without central responsibility. He disagreed with Government’s 
proposals regarding defence and reservations of powers to the Govern or- General 
concerning credit and financial stability, He^ concluded by saying that the 
chapter of negotiation for further consideration did not appear to be closed^—Sir 
Mirxa Ismail thought Government’s attitude to bo distinctly progressive,— Mr, 
Liaqat Hyat Khan was completely satisfied. — Mr, Zafarullah Khau said that the 
picture of an All-India Federation was now assuming a definite shape,— Mr, 
Ghuznavi complimented the Muslim delegation^ on its team work, Mr, Kelkar 
thought that more had been Hccurcd than seemed likely when he left India. He 
disagreed with the various reservations. Mr. Kelkar was prepared for Congress 
disapproval but did not regret joining the Conference. — Sir A. P. Patro felt 
satisfied with the spirit that actuated the Conference.— Mr. A. Eamaswami 
Mudaiiar thought that all parties might congratulate themselves on the degree of 
success achieved. 

British Press on R. T, C Results : — "‘The time for action has come” said the 
^dJailg IkraLiP\ The Government proposals are bold in essentials and if the 
pledges given to India are honestly and courageously fulfilled then no squabbling 
over detail need arouse any apprehension. The third session of the Round Table 
Conference, added the paper, despite official assurances, had closed leaving even 
Indian Moderates doubtful and dismayed. — The ^^Netos OhronideP said that ^ the 
dull an(l rather laborious detail work has placed the good faith of the British 
(k)vern merit beyond all reasonablo doubt, — “ The said that the Conference 

BesBions has ocen eminently suecessfuL^ It was businesslike, conciliatory and 
realistic and had done much for the prestige^ lof Indian, political leadership in 
England , — ''The Morning PosP characterised it as hypocrisy and asked, '‘with the 
biggest political party in India in goal and the Indian army as a reserved service, 
how can British Ministers pretend that they entrust India with self-government 

2nd. Bomhaifs Civil DisohecUenee Figures An analysis of the arrests made since 
the inauguration of the Civil Disobedience movement following the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi on January 4, 1931, shows that 4,355 persons have been 
arrested in the city in connection with Congress demonstrations, and 52 \var 
councils’ have been jailed. The largest number of arrests were in connection with 
gold exports. 300 volunteers were arrested in connection with picketing at gold 
export shops and picketing banks and the Mint. Picketing at druggists 

shops and foreign cloth shops accounted for the arrest of 175 and 179 respectively. 
The arrests in connection with the cotton market wero 138 including 13 merchants. 
Congress activities relating to picketing at post offices, at the S^retariat, court 
demonstrations and the raid at the Wadala Salt pans resulted in the arrest or 
200 persons. The National Gandhi Weeks between thorn resulted in the ar^st of 
nearly 400 persona. Four hundre<l and forty-six were arrested under the Ordin- 
nancc. Es, 50,000 belonging to the Congress funds wore seized from local banka 
by the Government, Fines were imposed almost in every case and the amounts 
realised so far total Es. 1,83,0^, the largest amount being paid by Mr, Bhulabhai 
J. Desai, ex- Advocate General who had to pay Es. 10,000. Sj, Mulra} Kursond^ 
Es, 5,000 and Burji Vallabdaa Kg. 1,000. In addition to the “Free Press Journal’ 
that forfeited its security twice and has paid nearly Es. 36,000 so far, seven 
Other printing presses and newspapers in the city were asked to deposit security 
and one press was seized by the police. Excluding furniture and movable proper-* 
ties of convicted Congressmen seized in lieu of fines imposed, the police have 
also seized two motor cars, cyclostyle machines, cycles, hundreds of uniform and 

I 
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cash amounting to nearly Rs. 2,000 and cartloads of Congress literature. In the 
first four days in January 1933 the arrests in connection with Congress activities 
are nearly 4U. 

4th. Prof, Krwalani arrested Prof. J. B. Kripalani whb arr<'Biecl tnuler the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and was sentenced on 13lh January to fi^e montha 
rigorous imprisonment at Patna, under Section 17 (1), Criminal Law Amend. Act. 

Mahatma^ 8 Moving Appeal : Solution for Gummy ur Deadhch fn a moving 
appeal to Sanatanists lor improving the lot of Hanians, Mahatma VmnlM said: 
“I have no other end to serve than to see Sanatan Dharma revivified and Iived^ in 
its reality in the lives of millions who at present seem to mo to deny it.*' 
Following the established precedent with but slight variation, ho suggestnl that 
Harijans “should bo always allowed, but only for certain hours in the day m 
solution for the Guruvayur deadlock. 

’^'Gandhi Bay'’ Arrests in Bombay anniversary of the incarceration of 
Mahatma Gandhi was observed at Ahmedabad, Bombay, Allahabad. Delhi and 
Jubbulpore, leading to a number of arrests by the police.— In Bombay lathis 
wexs used to disperse a large crowd. A Congress demonstration^ holt! at 
Ohowpathy to observe the 12th Gandhi Incarceration Day culminati^il In 
13 persons being arrested, and seven others being injured. The arrested persons 
included Mr. M. E. Masani, a young Parsj barrister and three mmnhers of the 
52nd Emergency Council of Bombay, The din created by vociferous clnHTing and 
shouting of slogans by the demonstrators was followed by poliee charges on tlie 
crowds. Flourishing their lathies, police officers chased away the crowds to con- 
siderable distances, and seven persons injured during these charges were treatetl 
at the Congress Free Hospital and the Free Emergency HospiiaL Tht^rc were also 
a few cases of stone- throwing at the police by the hooligan element in the 
crowd, A similar demonstration held at Parol resulted in the arrest of 13 persons, 
bringing the total number of arrests to 26. 

5th. Communal Trouble in Alwar State The situation in Alwar Rtatc is trouhi<Hl 
owing to the agitation set up by Meos or Muslim farmers. They were rcportoi! to 
have attacked some towns and committed robberies. The police being hdploss, 
the military was sent to keep the peace. Incendiarism and looting were reiwtetl 
to be rampant in Taniira, Govindgarh and Ramgarh. The authorities felt some 
difficulty in finding adequate forces to cope with the situation. It was estimated that 
the rebels numbered eighty to ninety-thousand. The military were forced to open 
fire on a crowd of Meos in the vicinity of Govindgarh, when Hcvoral thousands 
of Meos tried to rescue captured rebels by force. Batches of soldiers of fifteen 
each marched in villages in the disturbed areas restoring confldenea among 
the people. The insurgent Meos, however, dispersed into the jungles and 
inaccessible hills, avoiding clashes with British forces. A small fresh contin- 
gent of cavalry and infantry subsequently arrived from Delhi and proceeded 
to Ramgarh. Only loyalist Meos came to the capital to record their loyalty, but 
the 'rebels, who formed the majority, held themselves out demanding the 
^pomtment of an independent committee of enquiry under the chairmanship of a 
Bntish Officer. 


Alwar r^olt exploited by British Diehard Press: The Alwar revoll was 
mcploited by the British diehard organs as a further proof of India’s unfitnens for 
gwara]. The Daily MaiV\ particularly splashed headlines about British troops 
being the only barriers against a state of anarchy. Borne moclerato journals also 
wrote dubiously about the danger of communal repercussions in British India 
resulting from the present troubles. 


arrested :-Babu Rajendra Praflad, Aotinfi: Preaident of 
to Bankipore Jail gate where be came 

' IndSi S S^od® tlSlmh J^Mar? and rom- 

' Gnjerat’e 59th. OongretiB “Dictator” 

that ^ere would a meeting at Shan war ^ 
m me next day and he was arrested while reading a speech at 
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7th. Arrest of Mr. Pijarelal Mr. Pyarelal, Gandhiji’s Secretary, was arrested 
under the Special Powers Act at “Mani Bhavan/ by the Bombay 0. I. D. The 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, sentenced Mr. Pyarelal, and Messrs, 
P. R, Barucha and K. B. Barucha, Barristers, on the 12th January, to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200 each, in default to undergo im- 
prisonment for further period of three months, ^ for managing^ the operations of an 
unlawful body. They were also sentenced to six months rigorous imprisonment 
and to a fine of 100 each. 


9th. Liberal Leaders^ Momentous 8tate7nent 07i Arrival iJome Sir ^ Toj Bahadur 
Sapru and Mr. M. R. Jayakar in a Joint statement summarised the main achievement 
of the R. T. Conference. They said : “Despite many moments of grave anxiety during 
the progress of our discussions in London and the fact that there are still loose 
ends to tie up, the general atmosphere as our work developed became one of 
increasing friendliness and mutual understanding. Even where agreement was 
not reached, there was obvious desire to appreciate each other’s points of view. 
In fairness to the Secretary of State we are bound to say_ that he showed a keen 
sense of the necessity for a speedy solution of the constitutional problem and a 
real appreciation of Indian demand for responsibility at the centre. Eor this and 
other reasons it is that we urge that it is all the more necessary that Indian 
opinion should direct itself closely to concrete elements of the entire problem and 
our resources should be consolidated in order to enable that opinion efiectively to 
assert itself at all subsequent stages. We do not disguise from ourselves the pro- 
bability of strong opposition from certain reactionary circles in England and 
India, but we are confident that if our countrymen organise the full forces of 
public opinion upon a constructive plan for the achievement of a satisfactory! and 
workable constitution success will be within our grasp’’. Sir Tej Bahadur 
and’jMr. Jayiikar briefly referred to the essential features of their scheme embodied 
in their memorandum in Loudon and reiterated that neither because of the possime 
difliculty connected with the establishment of the Reserve Bank nor m the 
unlikely event of the States making any delay, should the functiomng of the 
Responsible Government at the Centro be postponed beyond 1935. They add that 
although our demand that the date should be fixed in the Act of Parliament i for 
the establishment of Federation has not been met, we do not look upon this 
issue as closed. 


inh. Protest against the Poo7ia Pact in Benaal:—k largely attended and repre- 
sentative conference of Bengal Hindus was held at Calcutta, under the auspices 
of the British Indian Association, Sir B. B. Ghosh 'presiding, to protest against 
the Poona Pact, which the resolution inter alia stated was arrived at without 
consulting the tliiulus of Bengal and without any knowledge of or consideration 
for the social and political conditions in the Provinces. The resolution pointed 
out that the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes was out of all 
proportion to the real needs of the Province. The Conference requested the 
Premier to cancel bis acceptance of the arrangement as far as Bengal was 
concerned. 

15th. Big Lucknow Pound-up: 42 Congress7nen arrested:— Ammndonh the 

heart of Lucknow City was the scene of great excitement when over 42 prominent 
Congress workers or these provinces were arrested in a private building while 
holding a special meeting of the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee con ven^ 
for to-day, and which was joined by Congress ‘dictators^ remscnting all districts 
of IT. P. The sitting commenced punctually at 3 p. m., Doctor Murarilal pre- 
siding and adopted several resolutions. 38 Congress ‘dictators including two 
ladies,’ were in attendance. The police who got sept of the programme remained 
watchful throughout the day. The Congress people after completing the 
tions of meeting hoisted the national flag over the building where they had held 
their meeting and began addressing a gathering which had collected m large 
numbers. The Police thereupon rushed to the scene of the occurrence, and entered 

the second storey whore they arrested them all. , _ . j -u j 

^^j)ictators^^ dan Celehratton Scgiiel at (Jalcut(a:'~—PoxtiyoTiQ persons desermed 
as dictators of District and Sub-divisional Co gress Committees were arrested m 
cLnSn it Us swed ^ the celebration of -‘Diotators’ Day^’ It appeared that 
a conference was proceeding at Mahisbalhan near the Salt I^hes, 
the city, to observe the day in the evening when the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
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Barasat, appeared with a pose of police, declared the assembly tudawful aiKl 
effected the arrests. 

16th. The Meerut Conspiracy Case Judgment Yorke, BcBsiotm deliTcrw! 

judgment to-day in the Meerut Conspiracy Case convicting all but Ihrce acenned* 
All the accused were present in the Court except Kishorilal (Ihonh who v>m 
lying ill in Calcutta and Thengdi who died a few months back, Kinbomto polirc 
arrangements had been made and all people entering the ctnirt <*mtipc4UHl were 
searched. The District Magistrate, tho Buperintendent of Police and the Huperin- 
tendent of Meerut Jail were present in court besides a few others inclnding three 
local lawyers. The “communist” accused entered tho court compound sii?ging 
the usual workers^ songs. Ladies were not allowed in the court. Tho Judge delivered 
the judgment convicting and sentencing the following persons Mu?:af!ar Ahrncd-** 
transportation for life. Dange, Spratt, Chate, Joglekar and Nimbkar— transportation 
for twelve years each. Bradley. Mirajkar and IjBnuuu— transportation for ten 
years each. Sfaansingh, Joshi, Majid, and Goswami—transportation for seven years 
each. Ajodhya Prasad Adhikari. P . C. Joshi and Desai-- transportation for five 

II. ..I I.. ^...1 t 


jxauam — -uiiicu vcitiD j.if'uiuuo Auipnauiiuiuiib euvxi. liiU iuiiowin] 

acquitted Kishorilal Ghosh, Sbibiuitii Bancrjee and B. X. ’ I^lnkhcrjeo 
It will be remembered that on tho complaint tiled by Mr. Ifarton, DeinOy ioH- 
pector General of Police, 32 persons had been arrested from diilt-rcnr parts of the 
country on March 20, 1928- The allegations against them wmj that they w(*ro 
members of a conspiracy to deprive His Majesty the King Empcrc^r of his soverei- 
gnty of British India within the meaning of Beetion 121A, I. l\ i\ d'hc trtnl be- 
fore Mr. Milner White lasted for ten months. With tho excejuion of Uhnmm- 
bir Singh all the accused were committed to tho SesBions and BIr. H. BI. V<irlo, 
Additional Sessions Judge took up tho case in January 19HO. He (it'livcrcti 

a ment which covered about 676 closely printed foolscap piipcs iiml it was 
that it took full five months to write the juclKment on this ensn wiiieh was 
considered to be the bipgest trial in this country. From tho political anil histori- 
cal points of view, the Meerut trial stands unique. Its allejteil association with 
Soviet Kussia made it tho cynosure of the eyes of tho whole world, 'rhe cniiuiry 
and trial together covered a period of 3 years and 10 months. Its priiitcU 
record covers about 10,000 pages. About 637 witnesses were examimd and 33C-! 
exhibits were filed. In addition to what it cost to tho defence, the tioveninicnt 
nad to spend over 16 lakhs of rupees in conductiug the prosecution. 

19th. Bombay Liberals urge release of Political JVfsoncrs “Tho sigimtorics are 
strongly of opinion that in order to secure a peaceful atmosphere for eonsid. ra- 

JSLJZ. proposals on their merits it is essential that ail laiiitieiii 

prisoners should be immediately released and that they are not without hone that 
such action may result in harmony and co-operation.’’— Thus cndid n 
long statement issued by Sir Chimanlal Betidvad on iiehidf of Ihc 

si^n X c™ WnL*s^ Bombay oitisens of Liberal penma- 

ciimiffii *1 **"7 considered tho proposala 

Hoare at the Kound Table Oonlercnce. The 

erSak maTa"bv®^r Se? Wn objection to most of the principal 

leXad were Bir (’himanlat 

setaivaa bm Lovindrao Pradhan Sir Phoroz Sethna, Lalji Nsranji, 11. P. M<xly. 

MotHal A D Shrnff '^r Subcciar M. U. Chsgala, R. K, Ilnkale tJ ft. 

giaiuaK A. jj. bUron, Sir M. Visweswaraya. Sir Ohunilal Mehta Hir 

Samaldas, Mathuradas Yassanji, H. M. Mohta, Mever NaBHim V" 

J. K. Mehta, B. P. Masani, m!’d. Gilder, D.^g! S Jb I 

2lit &andhyVs Statement-. “State Interference in neligious MatUra an Jniohrable 
Nu^fu^^ : Legislation Imperative Necessity :-“If the rermrt k Z, 
anticipation itfthe forthcoming Viceree:al decision I cun t - 

no leSiOT would CLaS I wonW »»». 

reliffimia oa on my^lf r^aid State mterfertBee ia 

m 


Migmus matters as an iSmbie '^rTlegan^tfS 
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imperative necessity in order to remove the legal obstruction and based as it 
will be on popular will, as far as I can see, there can be no question of clash 
between parties representing rival opinions. 

22nd. Mahatma speaks on Guruvayur Question : — “If a systematic referendum is 
again taken on the Guruvayur question and if the Zamorin participates m it 
and accepts whatever result comes out, I shall consider my vow fulfilled » wrote 
Mahatma Gandhi is reply to the questions sent to him by Mr. Eanchchoddas 
Patvari, ex-Dcwan of the Morvi State, who recently interviewed him in the 
Yeravada Jail. Mahatma Gandhi proceeds : ‘‘Pamphlets describing who were 
entitled to vote were freely distributed and people were relied upon for their 
honesty of faith. It is not wholly impossible that those who were engaged m 
taking the Eefcrcndiim exploited my vow to fast unto death.^ I, however, have not 
come to know that the vow is being exploited for conducting an agitation in 
favour of the Temple-Entry Bill. I do not consider inter-communal dinners and 
marriages as a part of the programme of removal of unlouchability, though 1 see 
nothing wrong in all classes of people sitting together to take food prepared 
according to the hygienic principles and served in separate dishes, and I welcome 
marriages between suitable parties if their conduct is pure and their iiltiniate goal 
is self-respect, I have visited temples so often during my travels that I cannot 
say how often I have visited them, I had no right to contribute anything to tem- 
ples from the funds collected by me. “I cannot be satisfied with separate temples 
for Untouchables, as I do not recognise a class of untouchables. Those untouchables 
who observe rules of cleanliness should have the right of temple entry. I consi- 
der it easier to ensure that observance of rules of cleanliness by untouchables tnan 
by other Hindus. A large section of depressed classes have not authorised me to 
agitato for securing right of tomplc-entry for them, but I want other Hinclus to 
do their duty. I cannot, without committing a breach of the pledge given to the 
Government, answer the qiieBtioii, why I having launched the Noii-Co-operation 
Movement, seek the help of the Viceroy on such a question.” 

23rd. Viceroy Refuses Sa? 2 ciion to Temple- Entry Bill : — Lord Willingdon refused 
sanction to Ur. Subbaroyan’s Temple-Entry Bill in the Madras Council, but His 
Excellency permitted the introduction, in the Legislative Assembly, of Mr. Eanga 
Iyer’s Uiitoucbabiliiy Abolition Bill. The Government emphasised the need of ascer- 
tainment of Hindu opinion before they (Government) could decide what attitude to 
adopt. The announcement further stated that the Governor-General and the Go- 
vernment of India desired to make it plain that it w’tis essential that consideration 
of any such measure should not proceed unless tlic^ proposals were Bubjccted to the 
fullest oxnmination in all their aspects not mcrGy in the Legislature but also out- 
side it by all who would be aflected by them. This condition can only be satished 
if the M] is circulated in the widest manner for the purpose of electing public 
opinion. It must also bo understood that the grant of sanction to the introduc- 
tion in the Central Legislature, Bills relating to temple entry dp not commit^ the 
Government in any way to the acceptance or support of the principles contained 

therein, 

24th. Mahatmaji em Viccrenfs Decision : — The Viceregal sanction would have in all 
probability Buecessfully prevented the fast over Guruvayur. But the Government 
of India had willed otherwise. 1 must try to trace the hand of God m it. Ho 
wants to try me through and through, said Mahalnrm Gandhi m a statement 
regarding the dt'cision of the Viceroy about Temple Entry Bills. TOe san^ion 
given to the All-India Bill, added Mahatmaji, was an unintentional challenge to Hin- 
duism and the reformer. Hinduism will take care of itself if the reformer will 
be true to himself. Thus considered the Government of India’s decision must be 
regarded as God-send. It clears the issue. It makes it for India and the world 
to understand the tremendous importance of the moral struggle now going on in 
India. Continuing, Gandhiji said; “But whatever the Banatauists may decide the 
movement for Temple Entry now broadens from Guruvayur m the extreme south 
to Hardwar in the north and my fast, though it remains^ further postponed, 
depends not now upon Guruvayur only but extends automatically to temples m 

general ” 

26th. Indepefidenee Day Arrests t-As a sequel to the “Independence Day” celebra- 
tions a number of arrests were made all over the country. — At Calcutta a proMS- 
siou of 200 volunteers including 40 women was arrested while marching to nwudan 
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to hold demonstrations. A dozen ^^^estcd 

rinniyTPsa flas* on the Central office of the Calcutta Corporation.-— At 1 atna Mr* 
A.N. Singha, the Provincial Congress “I)ictator’‘, Mrs. Rajendra 1 rasad ^ 
four other ladies were arrested for leading a procession. 
were also arrested for attempting to hoist natiorial flag on 

Govindas was arrested at Jubbulpore for leading a procession.— In ^ 

crowd of demonstrators at Chowpatty were dispersed by a mild 
and five arrests were effected.— Mr. Chottabhai Dcsai, President of the 
“War Council”, was sentenced to one year’s rigorous and a fine o£ IW. IM. wx 
volunteers who were arrested along with the President were senteiiowl "J 

of imprisonment varying from six months to three months. Ivlr. A nugr.ina 
Narayan Singhs, described as the Behar Provincial Congress Didiitor , and 
Chandrabathi Devi, District Congress “Dictator”, 'who were arrcHttKi tO'day, 
were sentenced, on 1st February, under Section 17 (2) Crmnnaj Law A menu- 

ment Act to fifteen months^ rigorous imprisonnicnt each, while nmeteen ouietH 

including two ladies, were sentenced under Section 17 (1) of the Act to nitir 
months’lrigorous imprisonment each. — Forty-nine persons, including two women, 
who were arrested to-day in Calcutta in different batches on charges of UnuUng 
an unlawful procession and being members of an unlawful^ assembly, worn sen* 
fenced on Isfc February by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to three nionthn 
rigorous imprisonment each. The convicted persons included Mi% K. 1. (dnujet- 
jee, Education Officer, Calcutta Corporation, and Doctor Indranarayan ben- 
Gupta. 


Civil Lisobedience Prisoners \ An Offioial Analysis : — Official figures regarding 
communal character of the Civil Disobedience prisoners show that in the case 
of Ajmere Mewara, out of a total of 269 Congress prisoneis sentenced up to the 
end of September, 267 were Hindus. In Assam out of 887 Civil Diaobodicnco 
prisoners in the Sylhet Jail 866 were Hindus and 21 Muslims. In Bengal of 
2,957 prisoners at the end of October, 33 were Mahomedans and the rest Hinaus. 
In Bihar and Orissa 99 per ce.nt of the prisoners in the Patna and Cuttack iails 
are reported to be Hindus and 55 per cent of them illiterate. In the Central rrCh 
vinces out of Civil Disobedience prisoners all except 24 were Hindus, In C\>or^ 
all the prisoners were Hindus with no visible means of subsistence, In Delai 
91 per cent, were Hindus. In Madras of 904 Congress^ prisoners in the llniah* 
Mundry, Trichinopoly and Cannanore jails 892 were Hindus, 6 Muslims anti 6 
Christians. Jn the Punjab, in the Central Jail at Multan 89 per cent. \¥<‘rG 
Hindus and Sikhs and Muslims 10 and 3 per cent respectively. In^ the old 
Central Jail 94 per cent, were Hindus and 9 per cent, other communilicH, In 
the United Provinces the percentage in the four jails of Hindus was as follows : 
Lucknow Camp Jail 99 per cent., Lucknow District Jail 98 per cent., Fyzahad 
District Jail 96 per cent, and Bareilly District Jail cent, per cent. 

29tli, Begum Shah Nawax on tvomen^s franchise : —Begum Shah Nawaz in a 
to “The Times” presenting the case of women in the new Indian constitution, 
urged direct representation for women and that they should be represented on 
the Central Upper Chamber. She asked for the unconditional recognition of equa- 
lity between sexes as a Fundamental Eight and also that women members of the 
House of Commons should have a place on the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Begum Shah Nawaz added it was essential that there should be differential qnniifiea* 
tions for women in order at least to enfranchise the number of women recommen- 
ded by the Franchise Committee. 

3l0t. ^ncashire^s threat to India The contention that the Indian cotton duties 
on Lancashire goods are unjustifiably high is expressed in the annual report of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Th report says that it appears that British 
and Indian Governments have taken undue advantage of the restraint shown by 
Lancashire and allow^ the alliance of Indian millowners with the Congr<^s to 
hurry Ihem into action, which disregarded other legitimate interests. IL that is 
proved to be the ca^ in future, Lancashire will be forced to use^a political weapon 
ana call on its Parliamentary representatives for action to redr^ the situation of 
obvious inequity. 

Antirlndiwn propaganda in England imMembers of Parliament have lately been 
receiving a number of letters from their constituents urging them to oppose the 
Indian policy of the Government, to support the views of Mr. Ohurchiu, to re» 
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fuse responsibility at the Centre till Provincial autonomy has had a fair trial, and 
to limit Provincial autonomy (said a “Times” report). The similarity of many of 
these communications led to the discovery of their common origin in a circu- 
lar issued by the Executive Committee of the Indian Empire Society to its mem- 
bers, requesting them to induce electors to write letters to the members of 
Parliament in the above strain, They also appended to the circular model letters. 

“iVb autonomy for BengaV^: Eiiropean Association Deci$io7i : — Provincial autono- 
my, so for as Bengal was concerned, should be withheld in toto until such time 
as its inauguration could take place with safety, was the observation made by 
Mr. H. Carey Morgan, Chairman of the Calcutta Branch of the European As- 
sociation, in the course of his speech at the annual meeting of the Branch at 
Calcutta. The views of this Branch had been approved, he said, by the other 
branches of the Association and he added that representation had been made to 
His Majesty’s Government. 

Bengal Governor on the coming Reforms :-~H. E. Sir John Anderson, ad- 
dressing the European Association at Calcutta, said that he deprecated too much 
the cry of “Breakers Ahead” and added that responsibility had a sobering and 
steadying effect. His Excellency supported central responsibility and absolute 
autonomy for provinces. Leaving aside conditions of emergency, His Excellency 
said that responsible government was not really compatible with outside control. 
Regarding the question of law and order in Bengal, Sir J. Anderson said that 
the time had not come to pronounce the final judgment but His Excellency 
hoped that the province might not be singled out for special treatment when full 
self-government was being conferred on other provinces of India. 

FEBRUARY 1933 

1 at. The Viceroy's Address to the Assembly r—^^Thero is no tarrying on the road of 
constitutional advance. Steadily and surely the march to Eeefiration proceeds. 
In spite of themselves, the leaefers of the Civil Disobedience movement will, I feel 
convinced, be caught up in the living forces of constructive politics, which the 
near approach of the new Constitution is releasing on all side8.”-~Thu8 observed 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon in the course of his address to the members of 
the Assembly. Regarding the Joint Select Committee procedure, His Excellency 
said that the Secretary of State would shortly announce the lines to bo followed 
after the publication of the White Paper. The Viceroy was confident that repre- 
sentatives of the Indian legislatures would be amongj^hose invited for consulta- 
tion. As regards the situation in the country, His Excellency was glad that the 
Government 8 policy of not relaxing the measures against Civil Disobedience had 
commended itself to an ever-increasing number of moderates and he assured the 
House that these measures would be in force only during the transitional stage. 

Sarda Act Conference The Sarda Act Conference was held at Delhi under 
the presidency of Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, the author of the Act. A 
resolution was unanimously passed asking the Government to take steps to amend 
the law so as to prevent child marriages from being performed in contravention 
of the Act. The resolution added, that in order to give the country the full 
benefit of it the Child Marriage Restraint Act should be so amended as to give 
power to District Magistrates to issue injunctions stopping the performsnee of 
marriages which contravened the provisions of the Act. 

2nd. Delhi ^^Canspiracy'" Case dropped The Government of India announced 
abandonment of the Delhi Conspiracy Case after 21 month’ trial. The total annual cost 
of the trial was about Es. 3,50,000. The Government of India came to the 
conclusion that the special procedure which was adopted to expedite the trial had 
failed to secure that object and so the conspiracy case was not to be pursued. 
Borne of the accused, however, who were alleged to have committed serious overt 
acts would be placed for trial under the ordinary procedure. Two would he 
detained under Regulation III of 1818. 

3rd. Mrs. Gandhi Arrested Mrs. Kasturibhai Gandhi and six other women were 
arrested in the village of Eas in Borsad taluka, when they along with a hundred 
local women went in procession shouting slogans. The arrested persons were 
taken to Borsad for trial. Mrs. Gandhi was sentenced on the 8th under Section 
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17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act to six monthn’ imprisonment nnr! to 
pay a fine of Es. 500 or in default, to iinderp> six weeks' further imprisnnmiOit. 
Six other ladies who were arrested alon^? with Mrs. (iandhi were HonhmoHl 
under Section 17 (^) to eighteen months^ impriHonment and to pay a fine of 11% 
200 or in default to undergo six months^ further impriBonment. 

4th. SirS. Hoare on the Indian Qimtioni-^lw the course of letter to his eonslifiients, 
reviewing the Indian ^ problem, Sir Samuel lloaro said: “We have no intention 
of abdicating responsibilities and we certainly shall not njporfc the Irinh iweepdent. 
While we are prepared to support the eau«?e of ftniian BelC-government wo arc 
certainly not going to sacrifice British or Imperial interests'’. 

5th. Hoarf s Eevietv of Indian Making a Htatemcnt in the oti 

the position in India Sir Samuel Hoare said that, during ,f,inn ary, then* wen! 
occasional -outbursts of Congress activity accompanitid by mifior dishirbaio’cs hut 
t}^ situation contmued to be well in hand. 14,815 were iiuprisont^d for pdifieal 
offences at the end of December compared to 17,145 at tins end of November. 

The interest of many Congress workers was diverted to Mr. Gandhi'H campaign 
against Untouchability, * 

Qth, Ban on Allahabad meeting in Allahabad in connndi«m with 

me anmversa^ of I audit Matilal which was to have been prcHiiL'd over by Sir 
Tc] Bahadur Sapru was prohibited by the District Magistrate of Allahabad. Jn 

in regarding the ban, Sir Tv] Bahadur said 

that the District Magistrate might have been more conHi4<‘rafe nml made a rrf.»r- 
ence to the convenors of thG_ meeting^ who were paliticianH of <bt!Vrcnt «»dimds, 
even though Congressmen might join it. Ho added that actions of Hindi rdiarac* 
ter only tended to cause unnecessary and avoidable irritation ami ann>4yano/’ lo 
publm sentiment. He concludes by saying that “it is time it was radiHisf 

public feeling on a qm^stlon of thift charmdiT’’. 
Kunzeu, one of the convenors, applied to the Hcssioim Judge. 

SSZ .”pp5»& wS S-Sr,;"S: 

release r—In thn Assnmbly vSir Harry Haiiz \v w In, in. 
anti-untouclfallity Jampaiga be 

other political prisoners. Sir Harrv ITai,' un , .h J to relmao him a-i. 

no satisfactory assurance Cjovcrnramit had rncuivrti 

comSte SonS cS rb?obedie,fe '“of ft 

himself only so recently as Januaiv 14 S™! 

£b7y\STnting\?^^^^ ™eetinK of the 

Cowasji Jehangir hall, wfici was packod to the°^ 

presided, and the speakers inelnd^d a * i ‘r> ^ Chimanlal Bebtifad 

VisvesvWya, Mr. M^rdas V^saSf Mr «'■* M. 
Masani, Mr. J. K. Sa ptf^Tr Vl il- I’- 

passed, expressing dissatisfaction wiih tSf. t? f Others. It MoIutionH worn 
from tiie (feliberalons KfSiird Koutd Tahin <‘m(.rK«l 

releaso- of all political prisoners in owlc^tn demanding the 

^ consMeratton Sf the 11^?^ Xma atmosphere far the 

prisoners, airf their hards^ps in Madras PrMMcnc„‘’n®‘rn IwlHieal 

Andamans. Answering Mr,^ S. Mitra ‘ D^ntion Camp and 

, of association for Mr. Bose a Innoil a,“. bomber said that the question 
‘ ‘Jw conMdermm of Govemmmf Jubbulpore 

iMipd™,. Bp.„p i«,.f iZSt’tS'fs ”o.sK"ia sg ■ 
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treatment which was iiiijaBtifiable. The question of transforrin^>: him therefore did 
not arise. There are eight State prisoners from Bengal confined in the Jails of 
the Madras Presidency and the Home Member said that he was not prepared to 
give detailed information about them but said that the general state of health of 
those prisoners was satisfactory. Sir Harry Haig informed the House that the 
Government had accepted the general principle that prisoners convicted of terrorist 
crimes should be liable to be sent to the Andamans. 

9lh. Arrests and Convictions :~Scth Damodar Das, described as the “Dictator” 

U. P. Congress Committee was sentenced at Bareilly to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and to pay a fine of 50 rupees. Srimati Vid^a Bali, “dictator”, 
Allahabad and another woman were sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, and to pay a lino of Es. 15 each und('r the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act in connection with the Congress procession at Bareilly on the l2th of 
January last.— Beth Govindas who was arrested on 2Cth January in comiection 
with the Independence Day celebrations was sentenced on the 9th February to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Es 2000 in default to three months’ 
additional imprisonment.— Mr. Debiprasad Bliukla who was also arrested with 
him was awarded six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a lino of Ks. 100 in 
default to onc-aud-a-half months’ further imprisonment, 

13th, Condition of QandhijVs Roleaso : Sir SamtmVs Statement In Commons : — 
Replying to Mr. Thomas Wdliams, Sir Samuel Hoaro atinouneed that there 
could bo no question of Mr. Gandhi or other Civil Disobedience prisoners being 
released until Government had convincing reasons to believe that their release 
would not bo folio wcid by a revival of civil disobedience. Mr. Thomas Williams 
asked whether Sir Sjimuol Hoarc expected to got the maximum results from 
the Round Table Conference when the official loaders of Indian thought wore 
in prison. Sir Samuel Hoarc replied that there would be numerous represen- 
tatives of [jidian thought at any present or future discussion. Mr. Williams 
asked : Was it not likely that Indians would bo more ready to welcome the 
progress that had been made if their tlcadcrs were released. Sir Samuel Hoaro 
replied that it was a very complicated question to which an answer yes or no 
would bo useless. 

Establishment af Indian Medical Council : Mr, BqfpaVs Bill in the Assern- 
bly At the Assembly Mr. G. S. Bajpai moved that the Bill to establish a 
Medical Council in India and to provide for a maintemincc of British Indian 
Register be reh^rred to a Select Comniittco consisting of the Law Member, Sir 
Frank Noyoe, Dr. Dalai, Mr. Aithur Moore, vSir Harising Gour, Sirdar Harabans 
Brar, Messrs. Gayaprasad Singh, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Kunwar Haji Alikhan, Mr. 
Ytiminkhan, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, Messrs. Ramkrishna Eeddi, Anklesaria 
and the mover. He was cheered at the conclusion of his twenty minutes’ speech 
when he sought the co-opcralion of the House to remove any imperfections. 
He emphasised that licentiates should be excluded from the scope of the mea- 
sure in accordance with the opinion of a majority of the provincial governments. 

14th. Arrests and Co7ivictio7is Prajag Dutt and twelve others were sentenced at 
Lucknow to one year’s rigorous imprisonment each under _ iho Criminal Law 
Amendment Act on a charge of participating in activities in furtherance of the 
Congress movement. They won; arrested when “attempting to open an office of 
the District Congress Committee at’Aminabad— At Calcutta, six persons were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous each by the OhiiJ Presidency Magistrate, 
for leading a procession in Olivo Street and for being members of an unlawful 
Association. 

IStb. Beloase of Gandhiji aiul Political Prisoners i Debate in Asseinhly i--Pr\ the 
Assembly there was a resolution on the agenda by Mr. Eanga Iyer for no- 
mination of representatives of the House to interview Mahatma Gandhi in jail 
with a view to bring about his release and that of his followers. When the Deputy 
President called on Mr. Iyer to move it, the latter made a statement yielding 
place to Mr, Maswood Ahmed to move his resolution oti the some subject. The 
resolution asked for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti KifayatuIIah and 
other political prisoners to secure their co-operation in the future of i constitution- 
making. 

i6ib. Chittagong Ar77ionry Raid Absco7ider arrested Surya Sen, alleged leader of 
the First Armoury Raid, for whose arrest a reward of Rs. 10,000 had been de* 

8 
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17th. Anti-communal Leaqite :-In order to S'W pradica} shape to Hr. Malwmwl 
Alam’s idea of forming an Anti-Communal I^oagno having t"i’ '•« ” ,*P'' 

cation of communalism in every shape or form, prominent (iliAim i f 
representing various communiuos and interests, met hy mvitahon at 
residence. Prominent among those present were Dr. Ahun, Dala Dunn hand. 


(iopal mngn, ana iVir. itaiiiaram, i . lu. i.a .v,.. . ’ 

would be to devise ways and means to bring IndiaiiH of all abissts ami M>injnniu- 
ties closer together to promote the common interest, Ihe Lt*Agm‘rf miivitieH v\otutl 
be at first in the Punjab but it was hoped to make it. an All-jmua omaiiHatioin 
20th. Next Congress at Calcutta Mr. M.B. Aney, Acting PreHulent oC the iAiugMS 
announced that the next session of the Indian National t ongrcHn wtuilu meet ut 
Calcutta on the 31st March and 1st April. Four provinces Imd pivsHcd llmir 
invitations but the invitation from Bengal was acecptiu. 


22nd. Demand jor release of politicals:^ A well attended public meeting iii l^horo 
urged the immediate release of all piolitical prisoners am! dcutarial that the, re* 
form proposals as they emerged from the Round lalile (tonferenecs ^ were un- 
acceptable to the Indian people because they foil far short of tiu; miminum ilc- 
manda of the country. The meeting demanded that tho now Fonstitniitm shouhi 
include complete Provincial Autonomy and Central ResponHibility aulijDct^ ttj sau** 
guards in India’s interests regarding defence and foreign affairs, for a hxiHi tran- 
sitional period. 

23rd. SubasKBose sails for Europe Mr. Subash Chandra Ihmc sailmi h>r 

Europe from Bombay ito-day. Select friends and relatives wore allowed to interview 
him.on board the steamer^n the presence of polico’olHcerH. Rognlation III order was 
not withdrawn till the steamer entered the ocean. Mr, Basil Bose, Mr, H. il 
Bose’s elder brother, who is the manager of tho Calico Mills, Ahincdahad, his 
nephew Mr. Amiya Bose, and Mr. Sunil Bose were the three relatives whom the 
Bombay Government permitted to interview Mr. Bubaah Bose on boartl the steamer. 
Mr. Bose was going to Switzerland where he would bo treated, Mr, Bases paronts 
could not come as they were unwell. 


24th. Women Magistrates in Bengal For the first time in Btuigal seventeen women 
were appointed as Presidency Magistrates empowere^d to sit with tho Htipendiary 
Presidency Magistrate in the Central Children Court, Calcutta. The appmntmentH 
gazetted included the names of 10 Bengali women, two Muslims, font Europcaim 
and one Parsi. 


28th. Diehards^ plea for modification of White Paper Controversy continued to 
^ rage among the Conservatives on the Indian policy. ^The Morning said : 

The belief is that the Government will be compelled to take note of tho alarm m 
generally expressed. It is expected that the result will bo consideralile modifica- 
tion of the White Paper, A large section of tho Members of Piirliaineut will 
force to an issue the growing demand for the free vote in the CommouH”,— Mr, 
Oadogan, Member of the House of Commons, in a speech in London, said that 
he was ‘‘opposed to any form of Rcsponsiblo Government in the Centro nnlosa it 
waB made perfectly clear that the essential safeguards would accord with tho 
appalling responsibility resting on the British shoulders for tho welfare of the 
Indian people.”— A resolution “that the Grand Council of tho Primrose Is*ague 
views the question of Indian reforms with the gravest anxiety and whilst ftsaur- 

support for reasonable progress in tho provinces it trusts 
that the WhUe Paper will not indicate that the British Government at tho Centra 
^ abandon^ until there is a definite proof of the success of Frovineia! 
Delf-Government”, was passed. 

^555-5^ r—The Hon. Sir George Schuster, 
A It Government of India, introduced the Budget in tho 

Assemoly. The revised estimates for the current year close with a surplus of ]^» 
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217 lakhs, as apjainsfc Es, 215 lakhs according to the Budget estimate. The year 
under Budget (1933-34) is expected to close with a surplus of 42 lakhs, the 
improvement being due to economies in Military and Civil Expenditure. No re- 
mission in taxation is proposed owing to the uncertainty still continuing. Sir 
George Schuster made slight changes in duties on boots and shoes and 
artificial silk. The noticeable change in taxation was the proposal to reimpqse the 
‘stamp duty on cheques with ofFect from the 1st July. But this measure is in- 
tended to benefit the Provincial Governments exclusively at their request. 

Bengal Governor on need for proper atmosphere : — H. E. the Governor of Ben- 
gal addressing the Council said that it was not enough to meet force by force or 
to overbear lawlessness by asserting the majority and power of the law. An at- 
mosphere must, if possible, be created in which seeds of disorder would not readily 
germinate. 


MARCH 1933 

1st. Ban on Congress session Mr. S. 0. Mitra put a scries of short notice ques- 
tions in the Assembly relating to the Congress session. Sir Harry Haig, jeplying, 
said that though the Congress had not been declared an unlawful Association, “it 
stands at the present moment for an unlawful movement, and its activities are 
directed towards an unlawful end, and that is the reason why its annual session 
cannot be permitted.” He also stated that the Government’s decision to ban the 
proposed session had the approval of the Secretary of State. 

2nd. Congress and the White Chaudhury Khaliqnzzaraan of Lucknow, 

an old Congresemari and acting President of All-India Moslem Nationalist Party 
left for Benares to consult Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad joined them at Benares. It was understood that the meeting was for the 
purpose of emphasising the view of the Nationalist Muslim Party, that the next 
session of the Congress should consider favourably the working of the new Cons- 
titution if it was acceptable to the country, thereby changing the present policy of 
Civil Disubediencc. Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar, when asked whether the Congress 
at CalciiUa was likely to consider the White Paper, replied that although he could 
not speak for the Congress personally he was of opinion that it could not con- 
sider the White Paper so long as Mr. Gandhi and other Congressmen were in 
jail. 

Srd. Plea for a non-commnnal Party : — An informal meeting of the members of the 
Council of State and the Assembly was held at New Delhi in the Western Ho- 
tel to consider the desirability of forming an All-India organisation based on non- 
communal lines to work the new Constitution. The Kumar Eaja of Venkatagiri 
was the prime mover with regard to this matter. 

Sth. Dissatisfaction with Reforms proposals :--A public meeting was held in the 
Mayo Hall, Allahabad, to consider the reforms proposals, under the presidency 
of riindit Hirdayanath Kunzru. The Pundit was of opinion that the proposals 
were not of such a character as to satisfy the people of India. He also pleaded 
for the release of all political prisoners in order to create an atmosphere of good- 
will. Mr. C. Y. Cbintamoni characterised the present scheme as most unsatis- 
factory and one sided. Mr. Chintamani appealed to his countrymen to make it 
difficult, if not utterly impossible, to palm off utterly unsatisfactory Keforms as if 
they were the Magna Charta of India.” A resolution was passed expressing 
dissatisfaction with (ho reform proposals and opining that a definite period 
must be fixed for nationalisation of the army. 

The Moslem League -A meeting of the Council of the All-ludia Muslim League 
was held at the Western Hotel, New Delhi, under the chairmanship of Mian 
Abdul Aziz, President of the Al^India Moslem League. The question 
of the amalgamation of the All-India Muslim League with the All-Iudia Muslim 
Conference was discussed. Sir Mahomed Yakub sponsored the resolution regard- 
ing amalgamation which was stoutly opposed by some. The meeting ended m 
utter confusion, some of the members indulging in a fight with sticks and chairs. 

Police raid ^'Congress canip^^ in Calcutta : — The police raided a house in Nim- 
tolaghat Street, Calcutta, described as a “Congress Camp” organised under the 
auspices of the “All-India Congress Committee” in connection with the session of 
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the Congress on Murcb, aiul seiml a ry*'Iyt^lyU* inarliiat^ ami ropira of 

unauthorisocl leullcls. Two pernami Haul in l»o in pruthnr 

arrested. 

0th. French Police Offleiul shot : --Mr. (Jninii, \\\luv i\mmih^Mimvt\ i’'rrnrh rhniul- 
ernagore, was shot at by tlireo arnutd nengali yontln^, l^lr* Ban lakt'o to 

Ohandormigorc hospital whore he dual th(^ next nuirniiig. Il woa HtutuI that a party 
of three armed Bengali youths were hhling h\ n houst* aiui. on rreeiunp liifurnne 
tion, Mr. (iuinn went to the house to make entiiuries. The oeeiipants of Ihe 
house trial to OHcupo and were puraned hy llu’ eonimr-Hiont r and MMiie poljcemrn. 
One of the pursued BcngaliB turned and hred time sluaH al Mr, tjiiinn catiaiiH*: 
him serious injuries in the abdomen. A eonstnbh* was ab;o rariuurly injural, Of 
the three Bengali youths, two escaped while the thiul was ion duh 

‘^Calcutta Congress^'* Reecplwn (U)fnmUlte Ihtnnrt! Oaten Ha thi/tHe 

(Extraordinary) published the following notitication of the ({uvenimeid td Bene.d; 
‘‘Whereas the Governor in Council in of opinion timt Hu‘ anHaaiiim id pii N nt 
known by the name of the Reception (\moiitUee of thi‘ Indian iSatiiMud Oongrena 
1933, has for its object interference with tlie aduunibiration t)f law uihI with tlie 
maintonaiico of law and order and that it CijiiHlitulca a danpaT to ilu' publir 
peace; Now, therefore, in exercise of the powta* conferral by Heetbu Hiof tlic 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, llKkS (XIV oC BKKb an funendod hy the 
Devolution Act, 1920 (XXXViff of 1920), the Governor in ittnuicil in pIcaMta! to 
declare the said association to be unlawful 

I2lh. Sentence on Mr, A, jfird. Amin Mr. A. K. Amin, narristcroil-Lnw, and 
thirteen others who were arrested as the result of n series of raids by the Ikmi 
bay 0. L D. in connection with the printing of Congress Bulletlmi were con- 
victedt under Section (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and scfUeured to 
six months' rigorous imprisonment. Twelve of the accusal, including Mr# Aintir, 
Barrister, who wore also charged under Section l7 (2) of the same Act, were 
sentenced to two years' rigorous imprisonment 
14th. States and Federation:— An informal conference which Ilia Execltciicy iho 
Viceroy had with the Princes was adjourned si^w die. The obja‘t Td cou veiling 
the Conference was to discuss with the Princes the (iucBliou of ullocution of m%in 
in the Federal Legislature. Many of those present were said to have exphiinai the 
difficulty of offering their views without knowing whuihur the Indinii Hltiien 
would join tho Federation at all, while, of course, they were in liivuiir of llie 
principle of Federation, Further, it was stuied, until they kimw what NiifrgUfirdB 
were provided in tho proposed constitution fur tho Priiiees, it wuulil lie iirenm- 
ture for them to commit themselves on (he question of allocation of It 

^ould be achieved after tho publitalion of iho 

White Paper. 

Bengal and the Poona Pact Mr. Jitmulralal Bmnierjit! nioval ui the Bengal 
Council his special motion of condemimtion of the Poonn Pact relating to the 
representation of tho depressed classes in the provincial IcgiHlninra ^‘whmh b 
unapphcable in the peculiar circumstiinecs of Bengal, is injurious to Bengali Hin- 
du mte^sts and subversive of their splidarity". The roHolution addal iJbial aft the 
Po^a Pact docs not fulfil the conditions for a substilutal ngrijiniioiit laid dawn 
m Para 4 of the Prime Minister’s Award he should revise and wHhtfraw atwp- 
ranee of P^t so far as Bengal was concerned. Explaining ilm GovernmenPn 
position, Prentice, Homo Member, said that tho promt lino to take for the 
Mindua in .^ngal was to get together and endeavour to hammer mil an agmtl 
^heme which they could submit to tho Premier. The motion of Mr. Banimrioa 

for and 27 against, tho Guvernment « id 
European block not taking part in the voting. 

-f ■•rMr. B. K. 8hn(imukham (ihctti 

Assembly. All the parly leaders 
m welcoming the Deputy PresKienPs elevation to the chair. 

Declared Utdawful r-TIic Reception Conmilltw, 
tL Got^o? in Congtess was declared an unlawful asBOciation by 

f conferred by section 10. Indiat. 

thrnX^rnnr >>y Uie Devolution Act. 1920. 

intSeZ wi?h L Association had for Its object 

and it constitmed a dal gw to maintonanco of law and ar£. 


wall 
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17i:h. Tlio White Paper The White Paper, coutaiiiinp; His Majesty’s Government’s 
Reform proposals was published to-day. In ^^oneral, the substance of the Paper 
follows the R. T. 0. resulta very closely. It is pointed out that the mere pas* 
sin/Y of the Constitution Act will not introduce the Federation automatically. So 
far as the States arc concerned, Federation can come into operation if a substan- 
tial number of the States signify their desire to join it. It is, however, slated 
that it is not the purpose of the present proposals to merely introduce Provin- 
cial Autonomy with Federation as a mere contingency. The Federation will come 
into force only after a further address from both Houses of Parliament. The 
Act will contain provisions enabling prior introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
if necessary. The Federal Legislature will be bicameral, the Upper Chamber con- 
sisting of 260 members while the lower will consist of 375. The franchise for 
this legislature will approximately be the same as that now existing for Provin- 
cial Legislatures. The Govcrnor-Oeiicrars special powers and responsibilities are 
dealt with at great length. Defence, External AfTairs and Ecclesiastical matters 
will be in charge of Counsellors, not Blinistcrs, and administered by the Gover- 
nor-General. Regarding Finance, the Govcrnor-GcncrarB ‘special jesponsibility 
is to give him powers of intervention should his Ministers’ policy endanger the 
provision of resources for reserved dcipartraents. A financial advisor is to bo 
appointed to assist the Govern or- General. Other matters in respect of which he 
has ‘special responsibility’ arc: safeguarding financial stability ; protection of 
legitimate interests of minorities, of the Services and of the rights of Indian 
Slates ; the prevention of commercial discrimination and any matter which afTects 
the administration of reserved departments. The totals number of Provinces will 
be eleven, viz, the existing provinces plus Sind and Orissa. These Provinces will 
be autonomous units, the Government of each being administered by the Gover- 
nor advised by a Council of Ministers responsible to the legislature. The Gover- 
nor also is provided with ‘special responsibility’. 

Orthodox Hindus' De^mtation to the Viceroy A deputation of orthodox 
Hindus waited on His Excellency the Viceroy, to represent their views regarding 
the tcraplo-ciitry legislation and the proposed reforms. In rcpl,y to their represen- 
tulions the Viceroy said that in granting sanction of the introduction of the 
iemplc-cntry bills it was made dear that the consideration of the bills should not 
proceed unless they were subj'.’ctcd to the fullest examination in all their aspects 
not merely in the legislature but also outside by all those who would be aflccted 
by them. His Excellcucy assured them that all classes of their community would 
be given full opportunity to record their views and, in particular, the views of 
the heads of religious institutions and associations. In conclusion, the Viceroy 
also assured them of his sympathy regarding the question of their representation 
in the delegation to the Joint Select Committee. 

20lh. Viceroy's Address to the Princes' :—Tho twelfth session of the Cham- 

ber of the Princes was opened at New Delhi by His Excellency the 
Viceroy. In doing so. His Excelloncy said that it was the Princes “who made 
Federation a living idea and a practical possibility by their expressed determina- 
tion to join British India in securing a real measure of progress towards sdf- 
guvcrnnient. The Viceroy added that it was his firm conviction that for the 
Indian {States Ihe balance of advantage weighed heavily towards acei'pUng the 
Fedc'ral s(?heme and working it wisely and prudently. It ofTored them, IIis Excel- 
lency said, great advantages and they would have a weight and influence m the 
Federal bodies which would go far to ensure stability and ordered progress in 
India in all matters not expressly ceded to the Federation, The protection pro- 
mised in their treaties with the Crown has been reaffirmed in a manner which 
would satisfy the most doubtful amongst them, added His Excellency. 

R. 21 C. States Delegates' Report Sir Manubhai Mehta and Sir Liaqal Ilyat 
Khan submitted their ‘report? to the Standing.Comrnittco of; the Chamber of Princes, 
summing up their efforts, as delegates to the London Conference, to secure the 
conditions kid down by the Chamber. They said: The delegates took their stand on 
the six conditions which were deemed necessary for fulfilment before the States 
could accept the Federal scheme. They arc happy to report that, as regards the 
first condition, namely the maintenance of the integrity of the Stat^ and their 
internal sovereignty and their full autonomy, as also two other conditions, namely, 
that treaty rights should be inviolate and no future Federal legislature could 
enlarge the sphere of Federal subject without ihe consent of the States—these 
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might be treated to have been accepted by the Briiiah Cbivennuent. Altogether, 
eighteen safeguards arc mentioned in the list, and heniilrs tliosn numfiouiHl nhove 
are the following: That the Federal Government will have no vmwm with thn 
form of Government in the States and tho incflnxl of Sideeliiig ri‘prei»enlafive.^ of 
the Indian States to the Federal Legislature ; that tlien* nhali^ in* no tiiHiTindna- 
tory legislation against any of the Fodering Staten or tho HubhaOB of any snoh 
States ; that the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Gourt miall luU ext**nd over 
the courts of the Indian States. The concluding parns of tho report fonfnin a 
vigorous pica for the acceptance of the federal Hchomo. 

2 1st Sir T, B. Sapru‘3 statement on White Papm* :“*«Sir T< j Bufnvlur in tho rourso 
of a long statement on tho White Paper said : - “Tho While Paper hjh a 
disappointing document, and the Constitution wan not one for a Hclhgoverning 
dominion. The most outstanding feature of the OouHtitiUion is tlmf far mere 
emphasis is laid on safeguards and reservations Hum on Central rosptnmibility and 
the possibility of its early growth and expansion. He Haiti that it wan not a 
Constitution intended to make an appeal even to inoderato-mindod niou in India. 
It would have to bo materially altered in certain rf^spootH. Cur duty, Im oofn-ludcH, 
is now to work for material alterations and umendmentH, The winde Htip* rnmie- 
ture is built on two foundations, vi;?., the Comnmtial Award iiiai AlMiidia 
Federation. Our business should be not to atiaek the foundutioiui but try to 
improve the superstructure.’^ 


22nd. Lr. MoQnje\^ appeal for Z7?z% In an appeal for political unitv and the 
convening of a All parties’ Conference, Dr. B. MoonjrH', Working IhcHidcut the 

Hindu Mahasabha, said that the only way of forging an eirectivt* iiHtrnuicnt to 
force Government to respect the voice of the people and recouHidtT the ret rude 
proposals of the White Paper lay in bringing about political unity on n witter Hrale. 
Dr. Moonje considered that the time was ripe for a hold and comprehensive lead 
and appealed to the Congress and Mr. Aney to take the initiative and convene an 
All-Parties’ Conference to reassert tho comprehensive leadcrHliip of the CAmgrcan, 
which alone could bring round the Government into a sober tmmh 

Congress Ecception Committee members sentenced Dr. Ghosh and Bfr. Pau^ 
chanan Bose w^ere sentenced by tho Chief Fresideucy Magistrate, (’idcnlla, to three 
months’ imprisonment under the Press Act, for having issued unnufharistai Icnlh-ts* 
without the names of the printer or press in connection with the Hi SHion td tho 
Congress. They were further convicted as being members of the Keceptiors 
Committee, which was an unlawful body, but were not separtely Hcntcnmk 

24tb. The^ Temple-Entry Tho Temple-Entry Bill was intrcHlucti! in the 

Legislative Assembly to-day. Tho motion for introduction was opposctl by the Ihuah 
of Kollengode and Mr. Thampan raised a preliminary objection that the Bill 
was ultra vires of the legislature. The latter objection was ovcrruliHl by tlm 
President and the House allowed the Bill to be introduced, Mr. ilarigii Aivar 

to elicit public opinion by 
tne uOth July. Ea}a Bahadur Krishnamachari opposed the circulation motion 
and condemned the proposed legislation in strong urma. At last he urged tlint 
the date hxed for circulation should be diet December instead of SIst July. 

A circulation motion and asked tho House! not to support 

r® ‘ already 5 p, m. and as that was tho Imt day of the 

for non-officiai business, the President wanted to take the sense of the Ihnm* fur 

tiiere was no overwhelming majority for it, tho Pri'sklcut 
the^Ts^sembl So the Bill stood postponed to the Autumn iennlon cil 




Progress of Education: Bengal Oovernar on Terror urn . . 

thpvir be expected, have given oxpr<*^Bicm 

tml which the cult of terroriam offers to the progrr - 

f ^ ladeed to the advaneement of the general inirtmu v 

pcmit their disapproval to atop short at 
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terrible menace of terrorism to peaceful pursuit of knowledge and said: ‘Tt is 
ray^ duty to warn its alumni against the terrible disaster subversive activities 
against Government have brought to the country and the set-back it had already 
given to our aspirations for speedy attainment of Swaraj.’^ 

Viceroy^s G-ag : Ja7)i Sahib Prevented From ^Airing Bis Viezvs' : — At the 
Chamber of Princes the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, the Chancellor, read out the 
account of work of the Indian States^ Delegation to the Third Round Table 
Conference. He stated that the cold logic of the situation had convinced him 
that^ the present federation scheme was dangerous alike to the States and the 
British connection. He reiterated the conditions as a sm qua non for the 
Indian States for entering the Federation which was the establishment of the 
rights of the States upon something more solid than the shifting sands of poli- 
tical convenience. In the present scheme he saw the obliteration of kingship 
by ^ the inroads of democracy. At this stage the Viceroy intervening from the 
chair said that he did not sec the relevancy of giving personal views at the 
time of submitting the report of the delegation. While unwilling to interrupt 
the Chancellor from completing his task of submitting the report, His Excellency 
said that this was no occasion for airing one’s views on “the terrible dangers 
of a possible federation.’^ The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar did not proceed further 
with the reading of the report. 

26th. Police^ Sub-InspcGtor shot dead ; — At Patiya ( Chittagong ), Sub-Inspec- 
tor Dikshit was shot dead. The victim was posted to Patiya about a year 
ago specially to deal with daeoity cases in the area. On the day of the 
outrage he^ returned to his quarters late in the night and when ho was perfor- 
ming ablution in the attached yard he was fired on from behind with a shot gun 
and he immediately expired. Seven Blahomedans were arrested. They were 
recently hauled up by the Sub-Inspector in a case under Sec, 110 of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code. 

27th. Bengal Micslims Condemn White Paper : — “The White Paper is thoroughly unac- 
ceptable, inasmuch as the proposals are reactionary and of an illusive character, 
and particularly detrimental to the vital interests of the Moslem Community”, 
was the resolution passed at a meeting of the Council of the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League. 

Emdu Mahasahha Gondenuis White Paper :-*The Joint Conference of the Work- 
ing Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabna and the Hindu members of the Cen- 
tral Legislature met to consider the White Paper, The conference was of opinion 
that the proposals in the White Paper were “most disappointing, inadequate and 
even retrogressive”. 

28lh. Congress Arrests in Calcutta : — Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal and Hara- 

sunder Chakravarti, Chairman and General Secretary, respectively, of the Reception 
Committee of the proposed Calcutta session of the Congress, and Manindra 
Bannerjee were sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, on a charge 
of issuing unauthorised leaflets without the names of the printer and publisher 
a id also for being members of an unlawful association. 

th. Depressed classes^ D^utatmi to the Viceroy : — A deputation of the Depressed 
Classes of India, led by Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja, waited on His Excellency the 
Viceroy and urged the removal of disabiliti they were suffering under. They hoped 
that the Government would assist the passage into law of the Temple-entry Bill and 
the Anti-untouchability Bill, Replying to the deputation, His Excellency detailed 
the action taken by the Government of India, the Provincial Governments and 
His Majesty’s Government for the improvement of their position economically and 
politically. Regarding the Temple-Entry Bill, the Viceroy said that the duty of 
the Government was to ensure that the legislature should not proceed with such 
proposals unless the fullest opportunity was given to those affected to form and 
express their considered views on them. In the end, His Excellency assured the 
deputationists that himself and his Government would continue to show such 
practical sympathy as the circumstances permit. 

30th. Arrests of Congress Leaders in Early in the morning the Calcutta 

Police made many arrests |in connection with the Fortyseventh Session of the Congress, 
Inspector J. Lahiri of the Ballygunge Police Station, with a number of constables 
.went to the house of Bj. J. 0. Gupta at 309, New Circular Road and communb 
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catcd the object of his visit 8j. (lupti was ivmly ia a hm iitiiHifi-i ninl 
arrested and driven to the Police Hiatlon tp>dcr a p >li»‘c He u.h i uIho- 

the lender 

‘f cfiiitHt* id irriitiiiciil , 

...... . , ,i;iiuirfi ^I.ijnindir, dm» 

cribed as the third chairman of th«5 Um'ption UoiiMoiftcc of the ITth ticHMion ol 
the Congress was arrested. Hj. Beaoy I'ohc, thmcral Secretary, w.m nl’^o urr*nUH, 
Sroejukta IJrmila Devi who had been lying ill in bn! was nrrt'?ncd nod luk- ii to 
the Central Jail, Prominent CongresH w’orkers who were arivnO'.l i initdlanriin-Jy 
with the arrests of Dr, Alum and Hj. J. C. (tuptn were: Siu, Jyolirnioy*v Hmo 
giili, Sjkta. ficmprova Majumdar, Dr. Protnp Chumirn Hidia Kuy, Hp Jiirndr.s 

Nath Mitra, Amarendra P>os(\ Parilosh IvulynJii Dae. Sii.|han;-ui Huh** 

Prabhat Canguli, Prabhnt K. Uoy, Hailendra Mitno (uHiha PjI, tatolit siopli 
Basantalal Muraka, Bhupendra Nath Duit Bankim Mnkherjee, i\| olhn oidh-in 

Das Borman. The following persons went also urredi^l: rinf. 

Narendra Nath Dntt, Dr. Oharn Chamlra Banerjee, Monlvi Jafalnddio Hanhoiui 
Birdar Niranjan Bingh, Editor. ‘Desh Darpait’, Bardar Aiit Sinr.h. Asddaiit Eh 
t3 “Desh Darpaa’^ Copal Binph Khalsa, Ihghnbir Singh. Pandd hlvhm Ird 


arrested at^o IvliariiRpur Railway Htatioii. (t was iHilii'vtNl ilmt thi'Iarri’Hl was 
effected under the Publie Boeunty Act. Hriiukta Nellie wna wrv.d 

with a notice dirootinc her not to leave her hoiwu for liiree tl.iyH ami al-ai m.i 
to take part in any iiohtica demonstration for ono fmmilh. Hniiit is. N, Basawl 
wiw served i^ith a notice under section 4 of the Puldie.Hi'cnrity Art tlireelinn him 

house for throo_ days and further not to take part in |K)liiii*iil tie- 
monstrahon for one month. A similar notice was also sorviHl on Bj, Huiliwii 

kavThouso^’ tiU ApriiT ^ iiiii not to 

etni rctosCT! :-l'andit Mudmi Mohan Mala viya. his 
son Pandit Govmd Malavoia, and Kraiidson Mr. Hnaaliiar Malaviya mid iwriv. 
including Messrs. liaff Ahmed Kidwai, Keshahdeo Malaviya. V. IS. (lupla am 
seven othera wore ayested at the Asaimol Htalion ch mate to (Salcntta lo nlUmd 

'‘'“Veiling by the saiiU! train w;m alsii nr- 
rested. Ihcy were detained in the AhudihoI Juil, Pinudit Mnlnvicii 

• K f r^7 left iir Slenu:, 

S Til we?rSso rSed SJ S 
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'aS: 

*,r?“s5,r/ r^'i 

responsible self-government' with no morn ihAnTul India with a true 

feiBStrably in the intcrMte ofT.X fo. renervatimm dr- 

statute. The Association also nasRcfl n it®s*sitional pcrioii fiiccit by 
taken by the Government for tlm saeond walnst the netioii 

Nateal Co^ess. “ ^ ‘be hoIdinK of the Indian 

of Nawanagar at'jamagar.*^ "Hfe*^Highi^^ was ah the Jam ^ib 

M~.. 1 . 19 S! and .i.il-tamn^ttT.a, «»»lw .1 

“^ffc'nSte St^'S *« ■>»»« In. 

ten «nyl<!led ol off.n« ,jSa £, BSTtom'bSSg .pSd S? 
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servants, was published in a ‘Gazette Extraordinary’. The'Bill also provided for the 
aismissal of those Municipal officers who might be convicted after the enforcement 
of the Act. 

6th. Communal Bioting in Calcuttaz—l^ Muslims and 3 Hindus were injured 
in a rioting at Behala Southern Suburbs, seven miles from the city, in the morning 
when some Punjabis, joined by a number of upcountry men obstructed a Muslim 
procession leading a number of sacrificial cows to Shapur Mosque, and, as alle- 
ged, they Snatched two of the cows. It was stated that Section 144 Criminal 
Procedure Code was promulgated the day before restraining Muslims from sacrifi- 
cing at Gholsapur Mosque, within the jurisdiction of Behala Police Station, but it 
was arranged that sacrmces should be made at the Shapur Mosque. Police pic- 
kets were posted accordingly, and Muslims, after prayers at Gholsapur Mosque, 
were taking cows to Shapur, when the incident occurred. Excitement prevailed 
and the tram service was suspended for some time. The police, soon after, 
brought the situation under control. 

8th, Mahatma and the White Paper : No detailed Opinion without aonstdting col- 
leagues •, — The ‘"Bombay Chronicle” to-day published what it had “every 
reason to believe” to be an accurate reproduction of material portions of the 
statement addressed by Gandhiji to the Viceroy in reply to a request 

that Gandhiji should express his views on the E. T. 0. proposals. The 
“Chronicle” declared that Sir Samuel Hoare who had been strongly 

pressed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and other R. T. C. delegates to 

^ree to release the political prisoners, was himself always anxious to secure 
Gandhiji’a return to co-operation. There was thus a strong move to secure 

Gandhiji’s release in the middle of March at the time of the publication of the 

White Paper. The difficulty, added the “Chronicle”, was “of satisfying the Govern- 
ment of India that the release would not be followed by a renewal of Civil 
Disobedience. It was, therefore, decided to ask Mahatma Gandhi to give the 
Viceroy a statement of his^ views on the present situation.” The “Chronicle’’ 
believed that the following were extracts from the statements made to the 
Viceroy by Gandhiji in conformity with the request. The Paper added that 
the Government of India rejected that statement. The “Chronicle”, however, did 
not say exactly who made the request to Gandhiji. The extracts from Gandhiji’s 
statement are as follows “It is not possible in the circumstances in which 
Your Excellency’s Government has placed myself and the organisation which 
dpes me the nonour of accepting my* views and guidance to express an un- 
biassed opinion^ on the constitutional proposals which ‘prima facie’ bear no 
evidence of being demonstrably in the interests of Indfia. The Pact which 

the Late Viceroy did me the honour of signing with my placing the seal of 

friendship on the relations between our two countries indicates the major basis 
on which the Congress, which at Karachi accepted the Pact, could work the 
provisional Government, namely, on the definite assumption of future Dominion 
Status with the substance of Independence. The workability or otherwise of 
the constitutional proposals as I have been able to read them cursorily in the 
newspapers is a problem which I have not the boldness to undertake to per- 
suade the Congress to support. At the same tim^ if peaceful conditions 

for the evolution of Independence are possible, I would be the first to 

use the inflaence which I possess with ray friends in the Congress to induce 

them to agree to suspension of the strife and operation after examination of the 
provincial constitutions, as in ray opinion they may be a truer test of the real 
transference of power. The provisions relating to special powers appear to me 
framed in a spirit of distrust but recognising as I do the value of supreme 
authority in extreme cases of emergency consistently with the principle of full 
powers being delegated to Congress presidents during the recent strife and 
emergencies, I would not attach undue importance to those if they were suffi- 
ciently counter-balanced by the effective voice and authority of the legislatures. 
As I often expressed my unceasing readiness for hononmble co-operation, I 
would repeat once again the need for a great gesture from the Government 
which may heal the wounds of the last year and offer a fair basis for bri'iging 
the gulf of misunderstanding and creating an atmosphere of trustful co-opera- 
tion. I regret, therefore, and Your Excellency will appreciate my inability 
to express any detailed or definite opinion in the matter of Congress policy 
without the free co-operation of my colleagues in the Congress,” 

3 
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12lli. Aliened Ul-treatment of JDelegatea to the Congms Ahmif twpnJy-foiir mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly forw inlcil to 8ir Harry Haig, Hoine MrmiHT, 
a long statement, prepared by Pandit Ma<Ian Mohan Malaviya. eontaiiiiiig rrrtain 
allefijations against th© Pohes in r6sppct of thp troaNncHitf a*HMr**<*M to 
greaemen arrested in connection with the Congress seRSion. The Asneniwy 
bers requested the Home Member to enquire into the allfgattoni. The Home 
Member replied to them stating that he had forwankni a copy of the state- 
ment to the Government of JBengal asking them to enquire into the aikga- 
tiODB. 


IStli. The National TAheral Federation The fourteenth session of the National I.ihe* 
ral Federation of India met at Calcutta, Hewan Bahadur M. Hnmaehandra Eao 
presiding, Mr. J. N. Basil, Chairman of the E.‘eapHon Committee, in w*drom- 
ing the delegates characterised the White Fa|>er as '‘profnwety pnuetnao^l with 
hesitation and mistrust^ The Bt. Hon, V. B, Srinivasa Hasiri. proposing 
Mr. Kamachandra Rao to the chair, oh‘<crved that it would be wrong m stand 
back. ‘Our business is to see that we take a hand in the work if inwsthic and 
that, if we cannot improve it, w© should at least Bee that we do not hoht it back , 
The President dwelt at first on the great change in the British policy towards the 
Indian question after the advent of the National Governmenf, and on repn^sion 
and the ordinances. He next examined the contents of the White Paper and iaid 
that the solemn pledges of British statesmen had not bi’on carried out. There was 
not any attempt, he said, in the White Paper proposals to sat up India as a 
self-governing dominion from now or to lead to it in the near future, with a 
period of transition during which certain powers would bo reserved. I fa critici- 
sed the whole scheme and observed that unless it was modifiiHl thcra wan no 
chance of its acceptance in the country. He concluded by saying that tha rsion- 
tial need was united action among the political partial and leaders at this sitpreme 
crisis in the affairs of the country. 


16t!i, Karachi Merchants^ Asaociatio’n condemn White Paper Charaetoriaing the 
White Paper proposals as quite unsatisfactory and derogatory to the self-rr«pect 
of India, the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association Committee made a number 
£ ®Mg®®dons for constitutional reform. The committee said that in the event 
of the Princes agreeing to join the Federation, it should bo laid down that tlio 
representatives of the States should be elected by the Statt*8^ aubieeta. In the 

Centre, only Defence and Foreign Relations should bo reserved and that only for 
a specified period. 

of Indian Chambers of Oommeree The sixth annual iCisloni 
of Indian Chamber of Commerce was held at New Whi with 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand, the President, in the chair. After the address of the 
5,^’ resolutions were considered. The Federation was of opinion that the 
wmte Faper proposals^ were unsatisfactory and the safeguards prom^ad woidd bo 
to Indian interests. It appeal^ to His Maj^ty^e Ooverament to 
tantiaiiy amend it. The Federation urged the necessity of putting an embargo on 

protested against the Government policy in hoping the 


ITih. Liberal Federation and the White Paper :-~.At the Liberal i?c 

resolution on White Paper, said: im yio- 

vernm^t create political appeasement and satisfy the demands of the people 

ConoTf^m^ dei^nds go, let me re^at for the hundredth tim^hal 

to bft Slightly\ It is perfectly satisfying to me 

Sda South Afltf on equal terms with Great Britain, 

saift TPcm^intT+^Plf? Other Dominions . He severely oriticised the propo^ 
tion I'audit Kunzru support^ the 

essential scheme of Indianissation of the Army was 

Ohmtaraam said that he dfd not 

ParlLmlnr^The ntfl Paper to be translated into an Act of 

oAhe mite Panef ™ of disappointment at the propoaals 

not deZns^bf^n fh saf^uards which are not^ly 

much ma?ei? tL into^ts ^ 

muen more in the interests of the XTuxted Kingdom’k It added diat lass 
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than conferring the status and powers of a Dominion on India would satisfy 
India. 

19lh. Death of Mr, Hasan Imam : — Mr. Hasan Imam died to-day at his 
Patna residence. Mr. Imam was leader of the Bar, and was among the few 
lawyers in India earning a fabulous income. He presided over the special session 
of the Indian National Congress in September 1918. He was a Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court from 1912-16. Mr. Hasan Imam was the second Indian to 
represent India at the League of Nations in Geneva. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Khilafat Delegation which visited England. 

20th. Indian Delegation to Joint Select Committee : — The Joint Select Committee 
decided to call into consultation the following representatives from^ the 
Indian States and British India : — (Indian States) : Sir Akbar Hydari ; Sir V. 
T. Krishnamachariar ; Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan ; Sir Manubhai Mehta; 
Mirza Sir Mahommed Ismail ; Sir Prabha Shankar Pattani; Mr. Y. A. Thom- 
bare. (British India) : His Highness the Aga Khan ; Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar ; Dr, B. K Ambedkar; Sir Hubert Carr ; Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi ; Sir 
Henry Gidney ; Sir Hari Singh Gour; Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar; Mr. M. 
R. Jayakar; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Mr. N. C. Kelkar ; Sir A. P, Patro ; Sir Abdur 
Rahim ; Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru ; the Hon’ble Sir P. Sethna ; Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan ; Begam Shah Nawaz ; Sir N, N. Sircar ; Sirdar Buta Singh ; 
Sir Purshottam Thakurdas and Chowdhury Zafarullah Khan. 

22n<l* Bombay Indian Merchants^ Chamber's Disapproval of Deforms: — An extraor- 
dinary general meeting of the Indian Merchants^ Chamber, Bombay, held under the 
presidency of Mr, Mathradas Vasanji, Vice-president, passed a resolution disapprov- 
ing of the Government’s scheme of reforms as retrograde and falling far short of ex- 
pectations, The Chamber was of opinion that no useful purpose would be served 
by participation in the consideration of constitutional changes unless and untill 
full political liberty was restored to every section of the population and measures 
were taken to secure the co-operation of the Congress. 

23rd. Gandhi- Ambedkar Interview Dr. Ambedkar had an interview with Gandhiji 
regarding the question of altering the pannel system of election for Depressed 
Classes agreed to in the Poona Pact. He said that sueh a system involved a 
double election which would be a costly parapharnelia. He advocated a system 
of single election and no candidate for the Depressed classes seat in a general 
constituency should be declared elected unless he had secured at least twenty- 
five per cent of the Depressed Classes votes. Gandhiji asked for time to 
consider the suggestion of Dr. Ambedkar. He promised to consider it and 
intimate his decision to London. 

26th. Diehard opposition to White Paper: — The Horsham and Worthing Conserva- 
tive Association passed a resolution by a large majority against the White paper. 
The resolution demanded that the Indian question should be settled on the basis 
of the Simon Report except that law and order should be under the control of 
the Governor-General. The Political Committee of the Manchester Constitutional 
Club demanded that the control of the Police force should be reserved and declared 
that the White Paper had failed to provide protection for British trade with India. 
The Eastbourne Conservative Association advised the Government to proceed with 
caution. 

Mr, Baldwin's defence of Indian Polity : — ^Warm defence of Government’s 
Indian policy was made by Mr. Baldwin, speaking at the annual meeting of Bewdley 
Unionist Association, Worcester. He declared that if Britain did not advance the 
generous right hand of fellowship to India, then India would be lost for ever. Mr. 
Baldwin likened the safeguards to the dual control in an aeroplane and said 
that when a man was learning to fly, the man sitting beside the pupil was not 
there to get in his way but to help him and if he saw that a crash was comiug 
he was going to act. He stressed that the final word was not with the com- 
mittee but with the Parliament. 

Conviction for burning copy of White Paper:— The Sub-Divisional Ofldeer, 
Ueoghar, sentenced five Congress volunteers on a charge of burning copies of 
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the White Paper, three of them to four months’ rigorous imprieonment esch and 
two to three months. 

Mr, SJiaukat Ali proposes io meet Viceroy :-“Moulatia Bhtukat All returned 
to Bombay from his American tour. Prc8klin|j^ over the Clujt^rat Mosicnn 
Political Conference. Maulana Shaukat Ali said that he wmho^i^ to promote peaf^a 
not only between Moslems and Hindus but also between Britani and indtt. Ha 
hoped to meet Pandit Malaviya at Delhi and then prowni to Bfmia and for 

an interview with H, E. the Viceroy, Rt’^arding tho White PapiT tho Maulana 
said that he hoped the Joint uommittce would remf)ve the ustdeas safonjuards 
and brakes that ruined and spoiled tho gift. UuIchb conftderu’o and^ trust worn e^ea- 
ted, no constitution could he a suem^ss or acceptable# Toleration and gcKKiwill 
were more important than safeguards and brakes# 

28th. European support to White Panar r—Sir Hubert Carr, writing in ‘‘Fha Times"’, 
criticised the diehard campaign and declared that the Briitah cmnmnnity in India 
was generally definitely in favour of the principles of tin* White Paper, whieli, with 
certain amendments, they hoped would form the basis of a new Aet, “The comnm“* 
nity is wholly alive to risks involved in the evolution of reHiionstbie Uovernment 
and there are certain conditions relating to the Federation and introduction 

of reforms which they will insist with ali tho inflneuco they can ct>inmaiid. The 
community is equally alive to the dangers of refusing to gratify anpiralioas 
which had been persistently encouraged for many ycars,^’ 

30th. Gandhiji on Dr, Ambedkar's proposal In the course of a leading arlicio in 
“Hanjan” referring to the proposal of Dr, Amhedkar, (hindhiji said that “tho 
proposals seems to be of no advantage to Harijans. Tho aiternaHvo to tho panal 
system seems to be fraught with grave danger. Bo far as f can hchj and 
so far as the system of reservation prevails, the panel system is best adaptiHi foe 
securing the election of only those candidates who in Hanjan opinion nm bast 
fitted to serve their interests, whereas I can see nothing but safKla of strifa and 
bitterness in the alternative proposal”. Gandhiji added that while the panel nyatetn 
gave an onportunity to Caste Hindus to have some say in the election of Hari** 
jan candidates, Dr. Ambedkax’s alternative might well deprive Oasto Hindus of tay 
say whetever and thus create an effective bar between Caste Hindus# 

Opposition to Dr, Arnbedhar's suqgestion That the electoral method coiilatnaf 
in the Poona Fact should not be altered until and nnicHS it is given a fair tria^ 
and is found wanting was the opinion expressed by Mr. B. J# Dcorukhar, Nation- 
alist Depressed Class leader in a statement to the Press, Mr. Dc^orukhar otmi^rvad 
that the present move on the part of certain people to got the Ptioiia Fact rcvisdl 
was a subtle one to keep the Nationalist elements among the Harijaim out of iho 
Councils.^ Mr. Gavai, General Secretary, A 11- India Depressml Clasmis’ Asso- 
ciation, in the course of a statement to the Press, said that the Poona Fad 
was partially based on joint electorate principle and as Dr. Ambedkar’s suggoslion 
seemed to be a negation of that principle, it should be rejected. 
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fu fasf again*. Bombshell from Yervada Jail Gandhiji snnounofd 
commence on 8th an unconditional and irnjvo<?aya fait for 
connection with Harijan Work. In a statement Issued to 
said that the fast was against nobody in particular but waa a 
h)win J associates# He warned oihm of foF 

frf nfi! previous preparation and discipline. He ask^ hfs 

aS^wav \n ^ approaching fast ia 

lesi GoJor^rW^u Mahatma declared : “Un- 

you must Lt n comes to the rescue and says, *NOt 

nor unless someone with a dearer vision than myself convinoa me that 1 oonli 
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not possibly have been possessed by God, but that clearly this is a suggestion 
from the Devil.^^ He aaded : have not hesitated to correct my error before 

now, buc the conviction has to become clear to me that it is an error.^^ Mahatma 
Gandhi cheerfully answered most of the questions he was asked and said that he 
was more than optimistic about his ability to stand the twenty-one days’ fast. 
He took the decision at midnight on Saturday and after three days’ unrest, slept 
peacefully that night. 

Seixure of Congress Cawnpore Hepori z^Move than one thousand copies of the 
Cawnpore Congress Enquiry Committee report were seized in Allahabad, as the 
result of vigorous searches carried on by the police in some places. All the 
copies detained at the Allahabad railway station ( about 190 ) were also seized. 
Instructions to the police were to the effect that all copies of the publication were 
to be treated as unauthorised news-sheets, until further orders. 

2nd. The Eoad- Rail Conference Road-Eail Conference held its sessions in 

Simla under the Chairmanship of Sir Frank Noyce. The Conference was of 
opinion that in the general public interest, a more intelligent co-ordination and 
increased co-operation of effort between the various authorities and interests con- 
cerned in the matter of future railway developments and development of road 
communications were essential. In order to secure better co-ordination between 
various forms of transport, it was considered essential that motor transport should 
be organised under authoritative control. The statutory provision which at present 
limits the operation of motor services by certain railways should be repealed. It 
was also thought necessary that a co-ordinated plan should be drawn up for 
standardising taxation of motor transport. The Conference then discussed the 
question of road development fund, the resolinion on which recommended the 
drawing up of a comprehensive plan to examine the possibility of the develop- 
ment of both the main and subsidiary roads from loan funds within the limits 
of the resources available for their maintenance. The last item on the agenda of 
the Conference was the establishment of a suitable machinery at the Centre and 
in the Provinces to ensure adequate co-ordination between road and rail transport 
and their future development. The need for such co-ordinating machinery was 
generally accepted 

6th. Eound-up of ITorih Indian youths at Madras: — A sensational raid was made 
by the police, on a house in the northern end of George Town, Madras 
where four youths from North India were residing. These youths were alleged to 
have some connection with the raid on the Travancore National Bank at Ootaca- 
mund and on information received that some Northeners were residing in a house 
in Linghi Chetty Street the police party raided the house, Seeing that they were 
cornered, the youths who were armed with revolvers and rifles put up a fight. 
One of the youths threw a freshly manufactured bomb at the police, resulting in 
injuries to a head constable and a police officer. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to escape all the young men were captured by the police. One of the young men 
subsequently died of a bullet wound received by him during his encounter with 
the police. After a thorough search of the rooms occupied by the young men, the 
police seized disguises, khaki uniforms, ammunition belts, revolver holsters, gun- 
powder and chemicals. More than Rs. 1,000 in currency notes were also recovered 
from the youths, 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi commences fasti Released Mahatma Gandhi began his 21 d^s’ 
fast exactly at 12 noon. He was released in the evening. Mr. Wilson, Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Police, Bombay, whe served the order of arrest on the Mahatma last year, 
informed Gandhiji that the order served on him under the Bombay Regulation, 
under which he was detained, had been withdrawn. A Government communique 
said that Gandhiji was released in view of the nature and objects of the 
fast which he was undertaking and the attitude of mind which it disclosed. Col, 
Hoyle, Inspector-General of Prisons, drove Gandhiji and Mrs, Sarojini Naidu from 
the Yerrawada Jail to Lady Thackersay’s Marble Palace at the top of the Yerro- 
wada Hill. 

Civil Disobedience Suspended : — Mahatma Gandhi announced the suspension 
of the civil disobedience movement for a month. This sensational announce- 
ment was made by Gandhiji in a statement following consultation with and the 
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approval of Mr, M. S. Ane/, Acting Congress President, Gandhiji appealed to the 
Government to release all the political prisoners and withdraw the Ordmances, He 
added that if he survived the ordeal of the fast he would take up the thread where 
it was interrupted on his return from England, 

Appeals to Gandhiji to reconsider : — Mr, T. A. K. Shrewani, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr, M. B. Jayakar, Sir Provashankar Pattani and Pandit Mainviya 
sent messages to Gandhiji, appealing to him to recoDHider his deeision to fast. 
Br. Ansari wanted a promise from the Mahatma to break his fast as and when medi- 
cal advisers would regard the Mahatma’s life to be in danger. In a draf- 

ted by Gandhiji just before the commencement of the fast, he said that such 
fasts were indispensable for him and added that his fast was not undertaken to 
oblige Harijans but for purification of self and associates, Hanatafdsts^ ritMd not 
scent further coercion in the fast, since it cannot be broken before its period 
even if every temple was opened and uotouchability wholly removetl. 

Dr. Tagores message to Gandhiji Eabindranath Tagore sent the follow- 
ing message to Gandhiji: ‘Tkeat anxiety darkens the country owing to your tragic 
resolve. Pray reconsider your decision for the sake of humanity which cannot 
spare you now. We claim your living ffuidanca in these faloful days of India's 
history, when our future is being shaped and our millions depends upon your 
wisdom.” 


9tli. General Smuts^ Tribute to Gandhiji : — “A great Soxith African” : This wait Ge- 
neral Smuts’ description of Mahatma Gandhi given in the course of his conver- 
sation with Mr. Sorabji Rustoraji, President of South African Indian Congrtm 
Gen. Smuts said : ‘T regard him as a great South African* Booth Africa hm 
produced some great men and Mahatma Gandhi is one of them. He is aliw one 
of the great men of the world”. Speaking with feeling about the fast, General 
Smuts said he did not regard a fast of twenty-one days as a joke. He doubtdl 
if Mr. Gandhi would endure it. 


V 


Government's Eesponse to Gandhiji^ s Froposah An Emphatic W’ An official 
communique of the Government of India issued this evening stated : ‘’The rcimse 
of Mr. Gandhi consequent on his undertaking of a prolonged fast which, m he 
stated, was wholly unconnected with the Government and solely connect with 
the Harijaix movement indicates no change whatever in the Governmcni’a pidicy 
towards^ the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners or towards those who 0|>cniy 
or conditionally support the Civil Disobeaienoe movement. The position of the 
Government in regard to the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners was atatrd by 
the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the let April last In eemrse of 
which he said : ^Tf, in fact, the Congress do not mean to revive the atruggla 
why should not that be made plain ? If there are mental retervations that if 
the policy of the Government is not to their liking they will hold over the head 
of the Government the threat of revival of the Civil Disobedience movement. There 
can be no co-operation under the menace of renewal of Civil Disobedience, We 
nave no wish to keep prisoners longer than circumstances require. jEJqually we 

release might kad to im renewal 
of the Civil Disobedience movement. We must not risk the re-starting of the 
trouble by a premature action. The position has been summed up in the 
words used by the Secretary of State in the House of Commotm, Ha said wa 
must have convincing reasons to believe that their release could not be followed 
by revivel of Civil Disobedience. A mere temporary suspension of Ctvl! Dif- 
obedience intend^ to lead up to negotiations with the Congress leaders in no way 
Jrbls the conditions which would satisfy the Government of India that in fact 
tne Civil Disobedience movement has been definitely abandoned. There Is no in- 
tention of negotiating with the Congress for the withdrawal of Civil Di8obedian<» or 

leaders of the movement with a view to arriving at any settlement 
with them in regard to these unlawful activities. 


failure : temporary smpemtonofC. D* 
m^ement . The latest action of Mahatma Gandhi in suspending Civil jDii^be- 
confession of failure” declared a joint statement of BMSrs. Patel imd 

^uter. The statement proceeds : “We are 
tLme M^atma Gandhi as a political l^er has failed. Tim 

time has, therefore, come for a radical re-organisation of the Congress <m 
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principle with a new method for which a new leader is essential as it is unfair to 
expect Mahatma Gandhi to work a programme not consistent with his life-long 
principles. The statement added: ‘Tf the Congress as a whole can undergo this 
transformation, it will be the best course. Failing that a new party will have to 
be formed within the Congress of radical elements.” 

15th. Judgment in Arms Conspiracy Case After a protracted trial continuing for 
nearly eight months, judgment was delivered in the Nagpur Arms Conspiracy case. 
Sentences ranging from five to two years^ rigorous imprisonment were 
awarded and the accused Maganlal was sentenced to pay a fine of Es. 1,000 
in default to six months’ additional imprisonment. The accused received the 
sentences calmly and appeared quite cheerful. 

17th. Z7. P. Liberals Decry Government Policy ’i—Th.Q Committee of the United 

Provinces Liberal Association adopted a resolution, stating that it had read 
with deep regret and strong disapproval the Government of India’s communique 
of May 9 which embodied a policy of intransgience towards the Congress even 
after the suspension of civil disobedience. The Committee was convinced that 
this was not the way of ordered progress, which was only possible by a policy 
of trust and conciliation. The Committee reaffirmed its conviction that in the best 
interests of the country political prisoners should be released on abandonment 
of civil disobedience, and that conversations should be resumed between the 
representatives of the Government and the Congress on the proposals of 
constitutional reforms. 

19th. Kalpana Dutt and S others arrested : Suspected Armoury Paid Absconders 
After about 5 months’ laborious search, the police^ and rnilitary succeeded in 
arresting Miss Ealpana Dutt, wanted in connection with section 109. Cr. 

P. C.j during the hearing of which she escaped, at village Anwara. With 
her were arrested three persons, suspected to be absconders of the Armoury 
Raid case. They were Tarakeswar Dastidar, Sudhindra Das and Prasanna 
Talukdar. Two were killed during the exchange of shots. Their names were 
Monoranjan Das and Purno Talukdar. Rewards varying from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 500 had been offered for their arrest. These were notable arrests after the 
arrest of Surya Sen on the 16th February last. Kalpana was arrested on the 
24th November and was standing trial under section 109, Cr. P. C. on a charge 
of concealing her presence in the garb of a male, and was released on a bail 
of Rs. 30:0 and two sureties of Rs. 1000 each. She had been missing since 
December 28. Later, on the 14th January, the two sureties were ordered to pay 
Rs. lOOO each on their failure to produce Kalpana on the fixed date of hearing. 
The order was upheld by the High Court. 

21tt. Alwar Maharaja going Abroad: — The Maharaja ofAlwar left the State to-day 
for Mount Abu, whereafter he^ went abroad for a year or two. Matters 
relating to the internal administration of the State^ had taken ^ an acute turn 
owing to differences of opinion between the Maharaja and the British authorities 
on the question of revenue collection aiid remission of taxation. The Treasury was 
depleted and the collection of revenue slow. Apparently, all attempts by the 
Maharaja to raise loan privately were unsuccessful. The Government of India in- 
formed him that if they were to lend fiioancial help, they would insist that the 
Maharaja should fix his privy purse between two and three lakhs annually. 
According to a Government Press Communique, during the abspee of the Maha- 
raja from his State, ‘‘the Prime Minister will have full authority to carry on the 
administration, and to deal with the conditions which have led to disturbances 
with the State.” A comprehensive scheme of retrenchment had been drawn up 
and were rigidly imposed, with the sole object of rehabilitating the State finances. 
It was reported that the Government of India were seriously considering the 
advance of a loan of fifty lakhs. The Maharaja himself will supplement it by a 
voluntary surrender from the privy purse which will now be reduced, to roughly 
three lakhs annually. 

22nd. Police raid in Calcutta r—Dinesh Majuradar who was "'convicted in the Dal- 
housie Square bomb case and who escaped from the Midnapore jail, Nalinida^ 
who escaped following the outrage at Chandernagore, and another were arrested 
by the police following an exchange i!of snots. The police raided a 
house in Cornwallis Street opposite the Chitra Cinema house, whereupon,^ the 
abscondars fired at the police who answered the !,sanie, compelling the culprits tQ 
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surrender. Dinesh Majumdar was convictcKi in the Tei 2 :arfc cane and waa nenlenced 
to twenty years, but escaped from the Midnapore Jail in l>e(*eink*r IllIL 

24tli. Identity -tickets for Hindu youths The District Magistrate, Chittagong, iaancd 
two orders under the Bengal ‘Bappression of Terrorist Oiitrag»*ii Act. The first 
required all male Hindu bhadraiok youths between twehe mruf tw<nity«fi^i% nsaid- 
ing within the jurisdiction of four thanas specified, including the ICoiwalli to carry 
identity cards which must be produced for inspection whenever requIrtHh The 
second order directed Hindu studtmts to read only in those sehrKils which wore 
situated within three miles of their respective places of rf'sidnnec, except under 
special circumstances. The order will have effect from the 20th June, after which the 
curfew order, at present in force, will bo withdrawn from two of the lour thanas 
but will remain in force in the interior of the district. 


26th. Death of Sir Zulfikar AH Khan Nawab Sir Znlfikar Alt Khan, menilier of 
the Legislative Assembly, died after aprolongotl illness, Bir Zulfikar was born in 
1875. He represented East Punjab Muslims in the Ontral f^gmlatiire, Bir Zulfikar 
was a Muslim leader with a catholic outlook. He preaithM! over the Conference of 
Muslim leaders held at Lucknow preliminary to tho AHahalmd Unity i\nifcrencc. 
Sir Zulfikar was a keen supporter of the cause of Hindu-Mtmlim Unity. 

28tk Hunger-strike in Andamans :~-The following Oovernment of Intlm commu- 
Dique was issued The Government of India have received iiifurmalitm 
from the Chief Commissioner of the Andamans, that on tho Uth May, twenty* 
nine prisoners convicted of crimes connected with tho terrorist movement went 
on a hunger-strike in the Cellular Jail as a protest against certain allegtHl griO" 
yances not being^ redressed. They have since bi*en joined by arveral others 
One ot these prisoners Mahabir Singh, who was convlcynl and arnttmecii U 
^an8porta.tion for hfe in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, died on the 1«ih May 
He started a hunger-strike on tho 12th May. Up to the 16th May, hi^ roiidt* 
tion was satisfactory, though he was weak. The Senior M<nliraf Olliccr saw 
nim on the morning of the 17th May and considered that hie general ronditiofi 
was then such that artificial feeding was necessary. Accordnigly at U in the 

giveu ^ !)>’ ^ Dasgl feeding. The patient reaiaiiil 
very violently, both while the tube was being inaerte*d and while milk was lining 

1 AO? afternoon ho was showing evident mgm of ahoek. 

T ^ tho afttimoon and in th« ovaotng 

ana prescribed treatment. In state of this, he gradually sank, and death occurrm 

4 examination was held and no signs were 

external or mrernai injuries as a result of tho operation of fcmi- 

I weakened state catmrd a mmm ahw^k to 

ill ¥ ^ eqllapse and death. The Chief Commissioner Is fully 

Mother ^nrism^r »0t,00(>» thut 

TUn*iL1 ’ Manknshna Daa, who was convictwl of dwoiiy in 

mtf May Va themh” the 26th May. .He started a haopr-strike on the 

Sreafo fast :— Gandhiji broke 'his fast at 12-20 d. m to-dav 

dto^ariians^^tneLed^hfl 'f ropr^ntative gathering, incln- 

hisf FrayeTlart function that pr^eded by Wking of the 

Mahadev\>e8ai, chap^s^’from Ae'eorf^ hv® Hinda hymns by Mr. 

Zoroastrian anci cSkn nfr.™. air chapters from 

fatty on the couch listenine to t?ia peae®- 

ota4e juice which ^ . ® Just before t*ng ibe 

Ganfhiji dictat^ “ rMr M,hX. n bim at the Q-aide, 

join in ’the prayers at the S 2f hi? hreakSlr »<> 

ih His name aXw reth ^ *«» 

u wita laitn m liun. la His name it was takwi. la His Am it 
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terminates. My faith in Him is not less to-day, but more. You will not expect 
me to make a speech on this occasion* Jt is an occasion for praising the name 
and singing the glory of God. 

Police open fire on Calcutta Strikers -About 150 conservancy coolies and 
carters employed by the Calcutta Corporation were arrested following a serious 
disturbance between them and the police in and about the residential quarters of 
the former in Lower Circular Road. A large number of the arrested men were re- 
ported to have received more or less serious injuries. Three rounds were reported 
to have been fired without anyone being wounded as a result thereof. The dis- 
turlDance was the outcome of the demand of certain conservancy coolies to have 
their salaries increased, which demand the Corporation definitely refused to meet. 
These men were joined by about 3,000 carters. About 1,000 of them were noticed 
in the evening to be loitering about, and sitting in front of the conservancy 
office obstructing public thoroughfares. Police intervening with a view to control- 
ling the situation, the men became restive and began to throw stones and brick- 
l3ats. It was understood that most of the strikers received injuries when they 
jumped from the roofs of their quarters iu order to join those who attempted to 
invade the office. 

Sham Provincial Autonomy : Sir iV., N, SircaPs Analysis : — Speaking at a 
meeting of Conservative M. P’s and their friends in London, Sir JST. N. , Sircar, 
one of the Bengal Hindu delegates at the Joint Select, Committee, analysed the 
implications of the White Paper relating to transfer of Law and Order . in the 
provinces and maintained that the proposals in the White Paper were calculated 
not to amount to a real transfer of Law and Order aad the language of the 
‘‘safeguards” destroyed the reality of the so-called transfer. He held that if Law 
and Order were not going tc be really transferred, it would be more straight- 
forward to say there was no intention of granting Provincial Autonomy. Regard- 
ing special crimes, such as those committea by terrorists, Sir N. N. Sircar took 
up the position that if it was intended the Governor should have control over 
these crimes. In respect of other crimes, the Governor should not interfere at all. 
As the safeguards and “directions” now stand, j^the Minister cannot be made 
responsible for the Police. 

30lh. Hunger- Strike in Andamans : — A crowded public meeting was’held in Calcutta, 
the Mayor presiding, when concern was expressed at .the news of the continued 
hunger-strike of thirty-nine political prisoners in the Cellular Jail, Andamans, 
and the death of two convicts. The meeting demanded an immediate enquiry into 
the circumstances leading to the death and the hunger-strike. The meeting 
strongly protested against the reopening of the Andaman Cellular Jail for poli- 
tical prisoners from India in the teeth of the vehement popular feeling against it. 
The meeting opined that the political prisoners in the Andamans should im- 
mediately be brought back to India, so that the conditions of their jail life. might 
more effectively be supervised both by the Government and the public. The- Go- 
vernment of India regret to announce that another prisoner named Mobit Mohan 
Maitra convicted in connection with the terrorist movement in Bengal and trans- 
ferred to the Cellular Jail, Andamans, died of double lobar pneumonia on the 
28th May, 
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l»t Tense Situation at Srinagar -The Kashmir Durbar issued the following 
communique to-day S. M. Abdullah and his two followers who had evaded 
arrest all day were arrested at 7-30 p.m. on May 31 at the Zaina Kadal Bridge. 
His followers obstructed the arrest by all means in their power but it was even- 
tually effected. After this the parts of the city where trouble might have been 
expected were surprisingly quiet. But a mob of hooligans held up the traffic In 
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the Amira Dadal Bridge about 10 p. m, and bad to bo driven hack hy the poiiea 
who were pelted with stones from all quarters and twenty to thirty received 
serious injuries. Pickets were placeil to nrevent the ingress of iho nioh into eiril 
lines but a crowd of about 200 men evaded the pickets and deinotmtrat«l ahoisl 
11 p. m. outside. They were easily dispersed but later, in dcfmnce of the ci^rfcw 
order and of a warning, they attempted to cross the Amira Kadal 
Bridge. Three shots were bred by the militarv and four men were injured and 
taken to hospital All was quiet after this during the night but crowds 
formed in the morning. A Sfeaturo of most of tho proccHsioua has hetu that 
they are all preceM by women and children. 


3rd^ JonrmUsts A sfoctattm on Calcutta Arrests The Indian Jounmlisfn' Assock* 
tion passed the following resolution : ^‘This meeting of the ('ounci! of the Indian 
Journalists Association regrets to note that the (lovcrnment of India a communi- 
que on Pandit Malaviya’s charges of aasault by tho Police on Pongresa dclcgfitcn 
states, as one of the reasons for holding tho charges of Panditji to Iw lake and 
malicious, ^at the Indian Press of Calcutta did not publkh such incidents at 
ine time iins meeting invites the attention of the CovtTu mmU to tho retreated 
epmplamts rnade by the Association to tho Covernment of Bengal ri*gardiiig the 

f V 1° agamot tho Poiire. Yet, {.kh-utta pajicrB 

«n charges on peraons nHsembletl for Hio 

norRt^Jfn tho assaults allegixi to have bi'en commitlwi on 

LSiS i ? while they were in police custody m tho various thanas, tho 

in nf ^ A POhiishinK them being 

great m view of the general attitude of tne Press Officer. ^ ^ 

influential body of leaders sent a cable to the Premier, the l.'irti Pn^nkipiit 

In fhe S^e of ”t heiS^cabirlh^^^^ sLf ‘*^1 f®'®!"® 

MaSy Xvefn^^^^^ llacS^Wl gcsStVTSSl tS 

by the Congress, and thereby restore a favniir^hlA 


--- ,”—7 WWOAI. waMiu, vuuj DIUU ; yvo aUDCai tO thfl tt 

Majaty s Government to respond with alacrity ^ the gesture 
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lOth. Indian Political Conference in London : Mr, Bose's address 

criticism of the past leadership of the Indian National Congress was voiced by 
Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose in his presidential address read at the Political Con- 
ference of Indians in London. Mr. Bose stated that as political fighters they had 
been neither sufficiently militant nor sufficiently diplomatic. It the Delhi Pact of 
1931 was a blunder, the surrender of May 1933 was a calamity of the first mag- 
nitude. By suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement at a critical hour, the 
work, suffering and sacrifice of nation of the last 13 years were virtually undone. 
Discussing the future policy, Mr. Bose maintained that compromise between Bri- 
tain and India was impossible because there was no community of interest. He 
urged Indians to rule out for ever the prospect of periodical compromises and 
urged the adoption of another fight for freedom on a bigger and more extensive 
scale, intellectual and practical preparation for which must be scientific and must 
rest on objective foundations. With reference to the White Paper, Mr. Bose said 
that the proposed Federation with Princes was an impossible and unacceptable 
proposition. He would certainly work for the federation of Indian people bub he 
did not accept the proposals to substitute princes for the official bloc in the 
legislature. 

I2th. Civilians' astounding claims: — The Civil Servants’ attitude with regard to 
security for pay and pensions, claim for compensation in the event of the aboli- 
tion of certain senior posts, the Congress views on debts and Mr. Gandhi’s 
declaration on the subject at the Round Table Conference in 1931 were among 
the subjects brought up before the Joint Committee in the cross-examination of 
the witnesses on behalf of the Civil Service Association. Sir John Kerr, 
on behalf of the Association, demanded that, in the event of abolition of 
such posts as Commissionerships, the members of the 1. C. S, affected should be 
given compensation. The Association was unwilling that the Secretary of State’s 
powers in relation to the Services should be transferred to the Governor General. 
Sir John Kerr suggested that the Governor should have a separate account in the 
bank with which the province kept the revenues and that account should be kept 
in funds necessary for the Governor to meet his special rcponsibilities. The All- 
India Association of European Government servants, the Indian Police Association 
and All-India Civil Engineers’ Association reiterated the safegurds of the Civil 
Association. They urged the British Government to guarantee all pensions and 
if such guarantee was not forthcoming they claimed that adequate sterling funds 
should be deposited in Britain. 


15tli. Si** N. N. Sircar's' Warning to British Politicals : — A grave warning was 
uttered by Bir N. N. Sircar at a London meeting against possible consequences of the 
Communal Award in Bengal. It was a great injustice, Jhe pointed out, that “with 
the preponderance in population of 51 to 48 in a hundred of the adult popula- 
tion, Muslims should have been allowed 50 per cent, in excess of Hindus seats”. 
Criticising the allocation of special scats, he warned the British people : “ I 
consider it my duty to utter the warning, not as a threat, but as part^ of my 
sincere conviction, and as a friend, that, if the proposals remain unmodified, if 
Bengal Hindus rankle under a sense of grievous injustice and if the communal 
decision is taken as a “settled fact”, prooably in Bengal the consequences will ^ not 
be dissimilar from those which followed from another “settled fact”, the Partition 
of Bengal”. 


17th. Another Six Weeks' suspension : Congress President's) Statement Civil 

Disobedience movemet was suspended for another six weeks, that is, till the 
31st of July, 1933. After consulting Mahatma Gandhi after the Medical _ Board 
had given their opinion, Mr. Aney issued the following statement : ‘Tn view of 
the present state of health of Manatraa Gandhi and the doctors’ opinion expressed 
in to-day’s bulletin issued by the Medical Roard, I hereby [extend suspension of 
('ivil Disobedience for a further period of six weeks that is, till the 31st of 
July, 1933.” 

25lh. Press Censorship in Bengal -The Indian Journalists’ Association, at a 
meeting held to-day, considered the Bengal Government’s reply to its charges of 
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the Amira Dadal Bridge about 10 p. m, and had to be driven back by the police 
who were pelted with stonea from all quarters and twenty to thirty received 
serious injuries. Pickets were placed to prevent the ingress of the mob into civil 
lines but a crowd of about 200 men evaded the pickets and demonstrated about 
11 p. m. outside. They were easily dispersed but later, in defiance of the curfew 
order and of a warning, they attempted to cross the Amira Kadal 
Bridge. Three shots were fired by the military and four men were injured and 
taken to hospital. All was quiet after this during the night but crowds 
formed in the morning. A Jfeature of most of the processions has bccii that 
they are all preceded by women and children. 

3rd. Journalists^ Association on Calcutta Arrests : — The Indian Journalists^ Associa- 
tion passed the following resolution : ‘‘This meeting of the Council of the Indian 
Journalists’ Association regrets to note that the Government of India’s communi- 
que on Pandit Malaviya’s charges of assault by the Police ou Congress delegates 
states, as one of the reasons for holding the charges of Panditji to be false and 
malicious, that the Indian Press of Calcutta did not publish such incidents at 
the time. This meeting invites the attention of the Government to the repeated 
complaints made by the Association to the Government of Bengal regarding the 
rigid censorship of the Press by the Press Officer making it practically impossible 
for the Press to publish allegations against the Police. Yet, Calcutta papers 
published a report of the lathi charges on persons assembled for the Congress; 
and on crowds of sight-seers. As to the assaults alleged to have been committed ou 
persons arrested while they were in police custody in the various than as, the 
Press could not possibly publish such reports, the risk of publishing them being 
great iu view of the general attitude of the Press Officer. 

6lli. Appeal for Release of Politicals : Headed by Dr. Babindranath T^ore an 
influential body of leaders sent a cable to the Premier, the Lord President 
of the Council and the Secretary of State urging tho release of political prisoners. 
In the course of their cable, they said : “We appeal to the statesmanship of His 
Majesty’s Government to respond with alacrity to the gesture of goodwill made 
by the Congress, and thereby restore a favourable atmosphere.” 

British Press support for release of politicals : — Tho significance of the appeal 
of the sixty Indians for the release of political prisoners was stressed by “Tho 
Spectator” and “The New Statesman.” Tho^formcr urged the Government to give 
the most serious attention to it, and said that the appeal carried the great moral 
weight of the most responsible spokesmen for India, Iwho know tho country and 
desire that the Eeforms should succeed. The paper said that the new constitution 
could not be satisfactorily applied without India’s goodwill. Government should 
consider whether, at the present moment, when Civil Disobedience is out of favour, 
the release of political prisoners would not produce a better atmosphere for 
reforms. “The now Statesman” hopes the Government will pay attention to tho 
remarkable telegram sent by Sir Te; Bahadur Sapru to release the political pri- 
soners. It poTuts out that the significance of this appeal lies in its signatorii^. 

7th. Why Andamaris Prisoners resorted to Bunger-strihe : Simla Explanation The 
following communique was issued. “The latest report received from the Chief 
Commissioner of Port Blair in regard to the hunger-strike, (in tho Andamans 
Cellular Jails), which was the subject of communiques issued on May 28 and 31 
shows that there are now no cases of pneumonia and that tho condition of stri- 
kes is generally satisfactory. Tho strike started among the “C” class convicts, 
who demanded concessions, which would, if granted, have had the effect of placing 
ttoe convicts approximately in the same position as those in the class “B’% 
These concessions included supply of lights in cells until 10 p. m. and of a diet, 
which the free inhabitauts of the island cannot obtain. Some “B” class convicts 
joined the strike mainly out of sympathy with the demands of the ‘‘B” class 
nien and partly in support of the demands of their own, which included supply 
newspapers and permission to relieve money for personal expenditure 
ihe Government of India, with the permission of the Government of the Punjab, 
have asked Lieut. Ool. Barker, Inspector General of Prisons, Punjab, who has 
specim experience of hunger-strikes, to proceed to the Andamans for consultation 
With the Chief Commissioner iu regard to medical arrangements* 
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10lh._ Indian Political Conference in London : Mr. Bose's :-~StroBg 

criticism of the past leadership of the Indian National Congress was voiced by 
Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose in his presidential address read at the Political Con- 
ference of Indians in London. Mr. Bose stated that as political fighters they had 
been neither sufficiently militant nor sufficiently diplomatic. It the Delhi Pact of 
1931 was a blander, the surrender of May 1933 was a calamity of the first mag- 
nitude. By suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement at a critical hour, the 
work, suffering and sacrifice of nation of the last 13 years were virtually undone. 
Discussing the future policy, Mr. Bose maintained that compromise^ between Bri- 
tain and India was impossible because there was no community of interest. He 
urged Indians to rule out for ever the prospect of periodical compromises and 
urged the adoption of another fight for freedom on a bigger and more extensive 
scale, intellectual and practical preparation for which must be scientific and must 
rest on objective foundations. With reference to the White Paper, Mr. Bose said 
that the proposed Federation with Princes was an impossible and unacceptable 
proposition. He would certainly work for the federation of Indian people but he 
did not accept the proposals to substitute princes for the official bloc in the 
legislature. 

I2th. Civilians' astounding claims : — The Civil Servants* attitude with regard to 
security for pay and pensions, claim for compensation in the event of the aboli- 
tion of certain senior posts, the Congress views on debts and Mr. Gandhi*s 
declaration on the subject at the Round Table Conference in 1931 were among 
the subjects brought up before the Joint Committee in the cross-examination of 
the witnesses on behalf of the Civil Service Association. Sir John Kerr, 
on behalf of the Association, demanded that, in the event of abolition of 
such posts as Commissiouerships, the members of the I. C. S, affected should be 
given compensation. The Association was unwilling that the Secretary of Statens 
powers in relation to the Services should be transferred to the Governor General. 
Sir John Kerr suggested that the Governor should have a separate account in the 
bank with which the province kept the revenues and that account should bo kept 
in funds necessary for the Governor to meet his special reponsibilitics. The All- 
India Association of European Government servants, the Indian Police Association 
and All-India Civil Engineers’ Association reiterated the safegurds of^ the Civil 
Association. They urged the British Government to guarantee all pensions and 
if such guarantee was not forthcoming they claimed that adequate sterling funds 
should be deposited in Britain. 


IStli. Si'^ N, N. JSircar's Warning to British Politicals : — A grave warning was 
uttered by Sir N. N. Sircar at a London meeting against possible consequences of the 
Communal Award in Bengal. It was a great injustice, he pointed out, that “with 
the preponderance in population of 51 to 48 in a hundred of the adult popula- 
tion, Muslims should have been allowed 50 per cent, in excess of^ Hindus seats”. 
Criticising the allocation of special seats, he warned the British people : “ I 
consider it my duty to utter the warning, not as a threat, but as part of my 
sincere conviction, and as a friend, that, if the proposals remain unmodified, if 
Bengal Hindus rankle under a sense of grievous injustice and if the communal 
decision is taken as a “settled fact”, probably in Bengal the consequences will ^ not 
be dissimilar from those which followed from another “settled fact”, the Partition 
of Bengal”. 


1 7th. Another Six Weeks' suspension : Congress President's', Statement :—The^ Civil 
Disobedience movemet was suspended for another six weeks, that is, till the 
Slst of July, 1933. After consulting Mahatma Gandhi after the Medical _ Board 
had given their opinion, Mr. Aney issued the following statement : “In view of 
the present state of health of Mahatma Gandhi and the doctors’ opinion expressed 
in to-day’s bulletin issued by the Medical Board, I hereby [extend suspension of 
Civil Disobedience for a further period of six weeks that is, till the Slat of 
July, 1933.” 

25th. Press Censorship in Bengal -The Indian Journalists’ Association, at a 
meeting held to-day, considered the Bengal Government’s reply to its charges of 
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rigid censorship of Press reports in Bengal, It issued a statement in which it 
instanced the rigidity and intolerable lengths to which control by the Press officer 
was carried. The Association placed a number of suggestions before H. E. the 
Yiceroy and also protested from time to time against the method of censor- 
Bhip. In conclusion the Association stated that if in view of the facts mentioned 
by it the Government persisted that there was no rigid censorship of the press, the 
Association and the Government must have very different ideas as to what cons- 
titutefl rigid censorship. 


27th. Indian Womenh Demand : — Kumari Amrit Kaur, representing the All-India 
Women s Conference, Mr. Muthulaksbmi Reddi and Mrs. Hamid All addressed a 
weli-f^ended meeting to-day. They expressed strong dissatisfaction with 
. \ ^hite Paper proposals for women’s franchise. They advocated equal 
rignts to all citizens without any sex-bar and failing adult suffrage they urged 
tuat womens vote should be based on simple literacy. The speakers emphasised 
fundamental unity of Indian women Jand protested against any expedients, 
which were likely to divide them communally. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

I. The General Situation 

The political situation in India during the first half of the year 1933, 
was, on the whole, of less anxiety from the point of view of Law and 
Order. The year had opened with diminished figures of political prisoners 
in the Jails of India. In November, 1932, the total number of prisoners, 
men and women, had been 17,155 and 684 respectively ; these figures 
had dwindled to 14,815 and 610 at the end of December. The surge of 
civil disobedience had gradually been subsiding to its low water ^ mark, 
and dashing only in sporadic breakers upon the shores of Ordinance- 
concrete bureaucratic resistance. Those breakers were still high and in 
serried array on special occasions like the “Independence Day.^ But 
occasions were few and far between. The sentinels of Law and Order 
had now not only breathing time, but also time to stretch themselves 
now and then on their hitherto-unslept-in sheets and, even perchance, 
snatch a few moments^ nap. This was true only of those who had to 
keep watch on the open ramparts of Government fortifications, that is 
to say, deal with the above-ground manoeuvres of the civil resisters. 
The civil resisters were less in numbers and their manoeuvres less 
engaging. The vigil could therefore afford to reduce its strength and 
relax its pressure. But not so with those who had to deal with the 
underground tactics of terrorism. They had their hands full. It could 
hardly be claimed that the Government positions ‘was^less anxious from 
the point of view of the terrorist menace. Prima facie, it was^ a case 
for even greater anxiety. For, part of the anti- Government activity, not 
now being converted into open and avowed civil resistance, might be 
converted into another kind of activity, viz., the secret, subversive acti- 
vity of terrorism. This subversive activity may be gauged not only by 
its manifestation in overt acts, but also by the extent of its preparations 
for them. Now, during 1932 and the first half of 1933, the volume and 
the strength cf this activity did not seem to have diminished either in 
respect of overt crimes or in that of active preparation for them. The 
dens of the terrorists were again and again discovered and raided by 
the police, and arms and ammunition recovered. This showed that, though, 
perhaps, the country could hardly be said to be honeycombed with 
terrorist societies, it was undeniable that the germs of violence had 
spread and, possibly, were still spreading. So, though Government were 
allowed to function under markedly relaxed pressure in its off'ensive and 
defensive against civil disobedience, it continued to work under high 
pressure in so far as its operation against terrorism was concerned. 

II. “The Relaxed Peessube^^ 

“The relaxed pressure,^^ however, in so far as it^ was allowed with 
respect to the open offensive of the Congress, was, in an absolute s^se, 
^;nore a fiction than a fact. It is like the relaxed pressure under which 
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modern nations are supposed to function in times of ‘ peace’\ The so- 
called times of peace are times of armed peace, times of intense war- 
preparedness. The substance of the nations in peace and amity with one 
another is pressed out of them under the cumulative weight of their 
armaments. The dead weight of militarism has sat upon the bosom of 
the world as an evil incubus. All the world is feeling it and groaning 
under it. ^ Tor, there is no denying that its abyss of economic depres- 
sion and its slough of unemployment have both in part been produced 
by it. The Disarmament Conference may have failed to find a way 
out. But it is undeniable that nations are almost dying for a way out. 
The so-called relaxed pressure of peace is, therefore, a very deceptive 
thing. Now, the ^ Grovernmeiit of India was able to claim that it had 
brought back affairs very near to peace conditions, and that, consequen- 
tly, it had been made possible for the machinery of Indian administra- 
tion itself to work under a relaxed pressure. Upon a surface reading 
of the general situation in the country, one might, it is true, bo almost 
tempted to admit that claim as valid. 


IIL An “Abmeu^^ Peace 

But it must be remembered that the peace that has been secured is 
mainly an armed” peace. Government may have relaxed its vigil on 
the ramparts, but it has not dared scrap its heavy armaments on its 
fortifications. The armaments set up under the ordinary provisions of 
Indian Law have, in all conscience, been heavy enough and formidable 
enough ; and experts have always opined that those armaments on the 
bureaucratic fortifications have been remarkable for the length of their 
range, immensity of their sweep and fatal accuracy of their aim. These 
heavy armaments have never been reduced. On the contrary, in and 
out of times of emergency, they appear to have been so trimmed and so 
primed and so operated as to make the merest shade of an affront 
to official authority or pretige a sure peril— as sure and swift and 
weeping as the recent earthquake in North Behar. Section 144 Cr. 
i. U has for example proved as convenient and as effective as an aerial 

well-meaning legislators have tried now and again to outlaw 
bombing from which nothing under the sun is exempt. But 
Utfacialdom has been obdurate. Even with all this, the peace secured 
would have been a more genuine and less deceptive peace, if other 
armaments of the tank-type had not been put on the fortifications and 
made a pemanent feature of their fighting equipment We refer to the 
Viceregal Ordinances which were subsequently placed on the Statute 
Book. It showed that, ia official estimation, though the actual menace of 
civu disobedience was small, the potential menace was still great. That 
if 1 j j factor which the Congress movement represented was simply 
held nnder^ force but not killed or eliminated. Like a highly expansible 
and explosive gas, that movement was squeezed into quiescent smallness 
under enormous pressure, so that, if and when that pressure were 
relax^, the thing would forthwith expand and explode again. The 

S ia. therefore, ooe epells high pSi S 

tension. The peace achieved is, therefore, more or less a forced 

® extraordi- 

th^ tK powers assumed under the Ordinances, shows that 

they themselves cherish no illusions as to the realities of the situation. 
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They have won the battle, but cannot yet dare disarm. The ‘‘enemy^^ 
is, therefore, still alive, and may, from under the debris of defeat, 
rise stouter than ever. The so-called relaxed pressure of Grovernment 
is not what it may seem. 

IV. “ The Reserve Powers 

It cannot be pretended that the extraordinary powers have remained 
only as reserve powers or that the measures sanctioned by statute have 
remained only as preventive measures. The powers have been in exercise, 
and the measures have been in operation. Officialdom have not forgotten 
to be zealous in the exercise of those powers, or jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon them. The Congress organisations have been declared unlaw- 
ful, and any size of activity on the part of such organisations, such as 
picketing, flag-hoisting or Independence Day celebrating, has been suppres- 
sed with a zeal and fortitude never caught napping or bending. Yet flag- 
hoisting and Independence Day celebrations are not ipso facto sins. They 
become so in the hands of the ‘*out“lawed^\ When, for example, the 
Indian National Congress decided to hold its 47th session in Calcutta 
(and it was actually held on the first of April despite all drastic mea- 
sures to foil its plans) and notified its intention of doing so, and a 
Reception Committee was, in due course, formed in Calcutta in furthe- 
rance of that object, Government showed no disposition to blink the 
deliberated defiance. Under powers conferred by Section 16 of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, as amended by the 
Devolution Act of 1920, the Bengal Governor-in-Council declared the 
Congress Reception Committee an unlawful association as “the asso- 
ciation had for its object interference with the administration of law 
and maintenance of law and order, etc.^^ The Chairmen and successive 
General Secretaries of that unlawful association were promptly taken 
into custody. Yet preparations for the holding of the Congress 

session went apace. Be it remembered that Government had not 

declared the Congress itself an unlawful body. So, such preparations 
in the name, and in furtherance of the object, of that body were never 
prima facie unconstitutional. The Reception Committee was outlawed 
by a special stroke of the pen. It was, however, a stroke that came 
easy enough and sure enough. The bureaucratic pen has not only 

a knack but a genius for making unerring telling strokes. They ever 
come ready at the opportune moment. But the stroke that damned 
the Reception Committee could not arrest the Congress. For, it had 
been the pleasure of the powers that be to grant the Idea (in the 
Platonic sense) or the abstract entity of the Congress itself a sort 
of tentative sufferance, a kind of revokable-at-pleasure passport in 
the precarious state of Indian constitutionality. And its pleasure was, 
and is, law. All concrete, material embodiments of the Congress 

Entity had, of course, been declared outlaws. Was the pure abstract 
Congress given sufterence, because, though Whitehall had to chastise 
the flesh that sinned, it was yet Christian {enough not to damn the 
soul, the spirit that might make amends ? The spirit might repent 
one day and ask for iorgiveness ; and, then, the benign Providence of 
Indian destiny might stay its hand of thunder and grant pardon and 
grace. 

Whatever the reasons might or might not have been, the rod th^ 
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chastised the flesh and punished its many sins o£ omission and com- 
mission, had spared the soul. But ample care was^ taken that a too 
lenient sparing of the rod might not spoil the ‘‘child^^ For, had not 
the soul of politically-minded India been, for half a century, like an 
wayward child and crying the moon ? Lollypops are for children and 
vice versa ; but lollypops of reforms, or boons as they were called, 
had not made the children behave. They had only made them cry 
for more. Liberty to children was not a thing in the gift of Provi- 
dence ; even it were, Providence would not give it them. For, does 
not such liberty turn into license, nuisanse and mischief ? 

V. The Calcutta Congress Session 

However that be, the resourcefulness of Whitehall or Simla Pro- 
vidence is proverbial : it is equal to all possible exigencies. The 
soul of the Congress might be suffered to remain as a prospective 
penitent, but, in the mean time, no quarters were to be given to any 
recrudescence of its wayward, mischief-making propensities. On March 
25, therefore, the provisions of the Chapters I and II of the Bengal 
Public Security Act of 1932 were called into full operation by an 
Extraordinary Notification in the Calcutta Gazette, which recited the 
usual Mantra of the ceremony of conjuring an unceremonius emergency 
measure: “as the Goyernor in Council was satisfied that by reason 
of ,a movement subversive of law and order a state of emergency had 
arisen of such a kind that the existing powers of Government were 
inadequate for the maintenance of public security in that area, etc. 
The provisions of the said Act were extended to areas through which 
a Congress attack could possibly . be made upon Calcutta, by land or 
by water. By such blockade, Calcutta was sought ito be made Con- 
gress-proof. The day of Airways blockade had not yet come. At 
any rate, the “enemy^^ had not yet managed to fly. Its offensive was 
still confined to two dimensions of space only. The violence party 
had, of course, improvised a third dimension by burrowing in the 
ground. Modern world powers have, of course, laid their offensive 
arid defensive tactics in accordance with an non-dimensional scheme. 
They can attack on or under ^ land and water, and on conceivable 
planes of space. They are still assiduously working at the metaspaces 
and hyperspaces. They are taking le/sons , from Moloch bent upon 

destroying , not only what is euphemistically called civilisation, but 

God^s fair and wide creation itself. 

' 1 

yi. How It Was Dealt With 

’ Now, by a Notification in the Gazette, Q-overnment blocked all 
possible avenues to the proposed venue of the Congress session, 
^e Notification was issued under a Publio Security Act. The 

Congiess delegates were, however, fully prepared for this. They were 

bent upon disobeying Hie order, and taking the consequences of their 
mjsbehavionr. A large number of arrests were made en rovte, of 

Paqdit Madanmohan Malviya, Srijut Aney, and others. But hundreds 
of delegates could still find it possible to filter in through the granite wall 
of the Emergency Notification.^ Many had eluded somehow or other 
the no-thoroughfare rope obstruction at the far-away outposts ; some 
Jiad managed to slip through the barbed-wire fencing nearer home. 
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Still others had entered by discarding civilised conveyance altogether : 
they had come as pilgrims on foot. Whatever were the modes of 
locomotion or ^ the methods of approach, on the first day of April at 
the scheduled time, several hundred delegates, men and women, and a 
goodly number of spectators, assembled near the Esplanade, Calcutta, 
and did hold a brief session of Indian National Congress in the midst 
of prompt, dramatic arrests and ^regular lavish lathi charges. Two 
supplementary meetings, under the same sweet soporofic conditions, 
appeared to have been arranged in the northern and southern parts 
of the city also. Feeder processions to the main whirlpools of Con- 
gress demonstration were in many cases stopped by dams oJE regulation 
lathis of Police infantry and lances of Police cavalry. But a few had 
succeeded^^in striking into unexpected, unguarded b> -paths, and reach- 
ing their “ordeal of fire^^ Yet Government precautions on that day, 
and for some days previous to that day, had been as elaborate as 
could be possible or as perfect as could be desired. In fact, the city 
wore, particularly in its public squares and maidans, the aspect of a 
city besieged and under martial proclamation. To all appearance, it 
was not a mere flea that Government had arranged to blow from its 
big guns. The magnitude and elaborateness of the counter-action were 
in themselves proof sufficient that, even in the estimation of Govern- 
ment, the disabled and defeated Congress was still very much alive 
and kicking. The springs that fed the steam of the Congress move- 
ment were not yet dead. We wonder if after the sensational Con- 
gress session ^ in Calcutta here described, Government did not work 
out in their minds a problem of simple ratio proportion. If the Con- 
gress could create such a stir and make such a show (a show, by the 
bye, which cost many of them the peace and integrity of their bodily 
selves) in the face of such drastic and determined Government preven- 
tive and “curative^^ action, what could it do or not do in the absence 
of such counter-action? If th^ Congress could prove so stiff and 
so tenacious under such enormous Government pressure brought to 
bear upon it, what would it prove to be if and when that pressure 
Was removed or relaxed ? 

VTL Easy Delusions 

This question possesses not merely an academic interest, and officials 
and ^ the general public should pause and ponder over this before 
running after easy delusions. To begin with, the so-called relaxed 
pressure of Government and of public administration generally, is not 
actually reduced pressure, but pressure that is only less kinetic or 
patent, but really, more potential and latent. The actual, real pressure 
in effective existence is the sum of the kinetic and the potential, of the 
actual and the possible. A determined Congress demonstration like 
that of the Calcutta session helps to bring above level the force that 
generally may lie under. On an occasion like this, Government have 
to requisition and harness to the full extent the powers that they 
have assumed under emergency legislation or fiat, and which, under 
normal conditions, that is, when no organised challenge to their function 
is there, may almost be believed by them or by the public to be 
reserve, if not nearly obsolete, powers like the vote in the self-governing 
Dominions# 

5 
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VIII EjvfERGEJsrcY Powers 

In justice to Government it must, however, be said at once that they 
had never ree:arded, or asked the public to re^rard, their emergency 
powers as merely reserve, latent, dormant powers which they would not 
be called upon to bring into use* They were never simply an extra- 
ordinary constitutional insurance against recrudescence of unconsti- 
tutionality. The powers ^ had been assumed for securing three objects : 
Government had to bring under control forces that threatened to 
undermine its very foundations; Government had to function at a 
level of pressure where those forces might not be expected to prejudici- 
ally affect them; and Government had to maintain that level of pressure 
with a view to a safe launching of the new Constitution which India had 
been promised. This, in short, has been theTundamental principle govern- 
ing the whole statics and dynamics of Indian Government* They must 
throw back the aggressor ; they must hold him down ; and they must 
grow and expand. 

IX. The Statics and Dynamics of Government 

Here there was a prima facie case for Government. Possibly^ any 
other ^ government would or should have, in the given ensemble of 
conditions, acted as the Government of India did. The fundamental 
principle governing the statics and dynamics of governments apparently 
remains uniform even under presumably diverse conditions. The Govern- 
ment of Mr. De Valera and the Government of Sir Samuel Hoare do 
not function under identical conditions. Yet both may have recourse 
to very extraordinary and very drastic measures. Though the objectives 
may not be the same, the action which the one takes against the Blue 
Jacket IS the same in principle as that which the other may take 
against the Gandhi Cap. Every government claims the inherent right 
to lunction.^ It claims also the implied right to remove impediments to 
Its lunctioning. And every government has, according to its own lights, 
a vision of a future. De Valera's Government has set before it com- 
plete independence or full sovereignty ; Sir Samuel Hoare’s Govern- 
ment has its vision circumscribed by the White Paper. In either case, 
It has some point to move to. We do not now raise the all-important 
question whether that point carries things forward or backward. The 
l^emn-btalm Dictatorships^ in Soviet Russia, the Mussolini Dictatorship 
in Italy, and the Hitler Dictatorship in Nazi Germany have all, in subs- 
tance though in form, been very stern autocracies which have dragged 

Democracy with nooses round their 
L all deemed necessary so to drag and drive them, 

^r, have not the flock, left much to themselves, an unhappy knack of 
straying into the dirty ditch ? vi 

X. A Point to Move to 

to a Point to move 

Z 'fT 

were reflexes, and played not their own parts. Of course some half a 
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dozea of them seemed to have been possessed by a ‘'spirit^^ which, occa- 
sionally, made them say funny things or indulge in inconvenient gestures. 
The White Gods must have immensely enjoyed the funny things said, 
and did not appear to have minded the inconvenient gestures much. In a 
moment of Irwinian quintescence of weakness, the gods had, by mistake, 
put a very live person upon one of the picture cushions. In him the 
gods caught a veritable Tartar. That was Mahatma Gandhi, who had 
carried not a cracker to scare but a live bomb (in the shape of the 
Congress mandate) to disconcert the gods. The gods, however, soon rose 
to the height of the occasion, and so arranged and arrayed the blazing 
movable mirrors that they flashed their borrowed brilliance full on his 
eyes whichever way he might turn ; and so, out-manoeuvred and discon- 
cerned, the Congress delegate had to come back not only to Indian soil, 
but to his wonted cloister in the Yervada Jail. 

XI. Make the Best of a Bad Job 

The nationalist Press in India continued, generally, to ignore, and, 
occasionally, enjoy the tamasha of the movable Indian mirrors arranged 
for our edification in London, For our part, we thought and still think, 
that many of the Indian gentlemen invited to London had accepted the 
invitation with a will to make the best of a tbad job. For, it was a bad 
job to go as “nominees^^ and as representing practically nobody but 
themselves ; it was a bad job to go packed in mutually unaccommodat- 
ing communal compartments ; it was a bad job to go with divided inteir 
est and counsel ; it was a bad job to go with no assurance forthcoming 
from the Whitehall Providence that any Indian dispensation would be 
made even remotely realising the dream that all nationalist India dreamt ; 
and it was bad job to go with an almost certain likelihood of being 
played and pitted against the one political organisation in India that 
knew how, and was trying, to create sanctions for the grant of the subs- 
tance of independence. It was believed to be a bad job not only because 
nothing tangible was expected to issue from it, but also because, the 
Congress having to remain out of it, a Round Table Show of British 
statesmen and their nominees, in which the whole pantomime (a very 
vocal one) of constitution-making would be artfully staged, might, in 
actuality, prove a delusion and a snare. Many were reminded of a 
funny story in the Arabian Nights which told how a poor starving 
porter of the imperial city of Bagdad was treated to a mimicry of a 
a banquet by a noble lord in his palace. The poor porter had good 
sense to humour the good lord in his pantomimical pleasantry. He 
heartily partook of the many imaginary dishes, and was convival over 
the fictitious dessert and fancied wines. He even offered to dance to 
the accompaniment of an occult orchestra of unseen musicians. The 
good lord laughed and cheered in gracious glee. All the time, however, 
the poor porter was inwardly dying of inanition. But the reward of 
good sense came at last. A real, steaming regal repast was ordered, 
in which all that phantom flower of fancy grew into solid, delicious, 
luscious fruit. The porter was paid more than he had played for, A 

sumptuous dinner, purse full of sequins, and an invitation renewed. 

« 

Xn. Blank and Black 

- Now, oar Round Tablets have had their invitation renewed too. 
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There have been three grand sittings at the Table ; minor and infor- 
mal sittings have been innumerable. In every one of these, the 
mimicry of eating out of actual dishes and drinking out of real cups, 
seems to have been assiduously gone through ; the poor “porters” 
have shown commendable patience and good sense in playing their 
desired and expected parts ; the noble hosts, too, seemed to have been 
mightily amused. But up to now, they have not ordered a real repast. 
The poor guests are dying of inanition, in their phantom Hotels' Royal. 
And they would fall to even a meagre actual fare carelessly served 
with ravenous appetite. But whilst their own empty bowels are being 
tickled by a tantalising feast, and the famished wolf of Indian poverty 
and discontent has been yelling at their very backs, a precious menu 
of minced reforms sandwitched between very toothsome safeguards has 
been placed on the Table in a White Paper. It is a very sublime 
paper, very precise and liberal as to the toothsome safeguards, and 
very vague and niggardly as to the mineed reforms sandwitched be- 
tween. It is. moreover, a paper all white except in places where the 
safeguards have been set in black and white. In all other places, it is 
all white on one side and all black on the other. As to the prospect 
of real, substantial Indian advance, it has commonly been taken as all 
blank and black. And it seems that the curtain is not destined soon 
to be rung down on the mimicry of a constitutional banquet staged 
in London. The blank and black bill of fare is going to be scrutinised, 
attested to, and made up by a joint Parliamentary Committee process, 
in which the honoured guests of the evening may have indeed their 
say to say, but in which our August Host of the Inn and none other 
shall have the right to say the Nay, At any rate, this is how tlie 
thing struck many of the Indian onlookers. 

XIII. “In Camp” 

The White Paper and the Proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee shall have their due measure of attention from us in the 
body of this Register. They need not detain us long in the Introduction 
itself- Let us come back to the point at which we made a digression 
into the realm of constitutionalism. We had been dealing with an un- 
constitutional, subversive movement and Government reaction thereto. 
While doing this, _we ourselves had, unwittingly, caught an infection from 
the subversive agitator. We had been trying to explode a very plausi- 
ble myth — viz., that Government, after succeeding in their manoeuvre 
to get round the Congress, were permitted to function under a reduced 
and relaxed pressure. The reduced and relaxed pressure is an appear- 
ance only, and has no reality. The effective force which Govermnent 
had to use in their actual fight with the Congress movement, is now 
used to keep that^ movement in check or restrain the pace of its revi- 
val and rejuvenation. And the fighting force is not now dissipated and 
I^t, but exists there as restraining and regulative force. It is not leas 
effective in the latter form than in the former. The very active emer- 
gengy powers now enjoying a statutory domicile in the Indian consti- 
fntion, are proof positive that the fighting force has never been disbaa- 
ded but has been located and configurated in camps. In the areas 
wmem have not yet held up their “hands” and completely surren- 
dered 'Which are, for example, still keeping up an appearance of a no-tax 
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campaign, or which show some violent propensities — the fighting force is 
not in “camp^^ even, but is made to march and manoeuvre and befriend 
the lovely, loyal countryside. The fighting force is encamped because 
Government want to consolidate the foundations of all generations 
of governments, alien or national or mixed, to come ; and it is made to 
march and manoeuvre and befriend the lovely, loyal countryside because 
Government do not want to vegetate or stagnate, but to march on 
the lines of the White Paper to the Promised Land, taking the lovely, 
loyal countryside with them, leaving the disloyal and the distrusting in 
the lurch. 

As we began by saying, such a plan of camping, marching and 
manoeuvring comes natural to all governments. Whether a govern- 
ment has to work a Ten or Five or Four year Plan, it must plan and 
prepay and provide for the carrying out of that Plan. Without this 
planning, preparing and providing, it forfeits its right to exist and 
function. And in order to exercise this fundamental right, it has, now 
and again, to don the dictator's robe of a Hitler or Mussolini. All may not 
be fair in love and war, but all is fair in modern statecraft and statesmanship. 

XiV. Taking Stock of Actual Conditions 

That the Government of India has not really been functioning under 
reduced and relaxed pressure should be a patent and admitted fact to 
all who take sufficient stock of the actual conditions. The number of 
political prisoners, diminished and though diminishing, is still considerable. 
And this number includes not merely civil resisters, men and women, but 
also prisoners, men and women, actually convicted of violent crimes, or 
suspected of association with such crimes or organisations. The number 
coming under this latter category is also considerable. And the pres- 
sure or tension which the detention without trial of thousands of suspected 
prisoners involves, must be understood as a very high tension actually 
exerted on the Government which have recourse to the extraordinary 
and, presumably, unpopular measure of executive, extra-judicial punish- 
ment ; it also means and we daresay, Government, too, fully appreciate 
this— a very high and acute tension exerted not only upon a wide range 
of people who happen to be the relatives and friends of the unfortunate 
detained, but also upon a much wider range of the public in general. 
The Andamans far out in the Bay of Bengal forms, no doubt, a zone 
and centre of high pressure and tension, which has appreciable repercus- 
sions on the Government barometer as well as on the public. It would 
have been a centre of pressure of less intensity and volume if it had 
not been far out in the Bay. It is the distance and “splendid isolation^^ 
of the Penal Settlement (which, by the bye, had been abandoned by 
Government as a guest-house for political offenders), that makes it a 
centre of such acuteness and wide range. But even as it is, its tension 
is not felt as insuflFerably great unless reports of something unusual“for 
instance, a hunger-strike in course of which some unfortunate prisoners 
succumb reach in a straggling manner the Indian shores. Then, of 
course, the whole latent ^ tension of a far-away penal settlement for 
politicals is brought home in all its painful, anxious 'intensity. But even 
this is not an evei^day phenomenon. Generally speaking. ®the pressure 
of the Andamans is felt as a dull deadened pressure which may 'be 
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deep, but is not, except on occasions, poignant. Bo it remembered that 
we are here referring to that wide range of tho Indian public which 
evinces no sympathy with the Andamans cult of violence or its methods, 
but regrets the existence of that cult, and, from patriotic or immanitariau 
considerations, would be glad to seo tho lot of the misguided redeemed 
and made as bearable as it could be made in necessarily stringent 
conditions of penal servitude. But let us escape from tho Andamans. 

XV. The Meerut Case 

The historical Meerut Case, again, which had dragged itself over a 
number of years and cost the public to the tune of not thousands but 
lacs, was _ brought to a temporary close by the award of tho trying 
Court, which convicted all except three. Now, this State trial created 
a good _ deal of stir in this country, a part of which reacted on tho 
peripheries of the Left-Wing Labour iu England also. Apart from all 
its aspects of alleged criminality, and all its legal bearings one way or 
the other, the case represented an Idea that had been slowly but 
steadily taking root in the soil of India. And it had been a forceful 
Idea. We are not at all going into the merits of the case. We are 
referring merelv to the very general and very pronounced Labour unrest 
and Labour upheaval all the world over. Whether one may or may 
not be prepared to go the whole length with the ideals and methods of 
Communism, one cannot pretend to be dead to the very wide and ac- 
tive influences seeking at the present moment to right the topsyturvydom 
of the social framework produced by an over-stressed capitalism, and 
restore what is called social balance and justice. These influences are, 
in the main, operating against the existing vested interests, political, 
economic and social. This is the Idea, the Urge. Of course there will 
be difference as to the interpretation of its full logical implication, and 
as to the correctness or otherwise of the present-day orthodox methods 
of the communist. But the spirit of a revolt against the vested interests 
as they are called cannot be mistaken. That spirit has been abroad, 
and is stalking this ancient mystical Land. While some are shudder- 
ing at its approach and would fain lay it for good, there is a growing 
number of our _ younger men and women who would hail it as the 
deliverer. Of this growing number, there may bo a few who may 
possibly be inspired bY the red gospel of hloscow, and like to go in 
for its methods in their entirety. They may not pause to discriminate 
between the furcoat suitable for Russia and the loin-cloth suitable for 
this^ country. They may be bent upon levelling first, and building or 
rearing afterwards according to differing requirements. Others, however, 
will like to move with greater circumspection and discrimination. Their 
socialism is to be not merely scientific but safe. They would build 
a new hou^ to shift to, before pulling down that which served them 
so long. But earthquakes, economic or other, have a queer mode of 
pulling down houses for them.. And when the crash comes, woe betide 
those who may tarry. It would be thought advisable, Rierefore, to 
forestall future earthquakes. A vast number are, however, already 

sleeping in the verandahs and corridors of their houses, if not actually 
sitting on the fencing. ' 
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XVI. The Labour Unrest 

That an economic and social readjustment is urgently needed and 
has been overdue, is now perceived by some master capitalists them- 
selves. Henry Ford is one of them. Says he : “Capital that is not 
continually creating more and better jobs is more useless than sands. 
Capital that is not constantly making conditions of daily labour better 
and the reward of daily labour more just is not fulfilling its highest 
function.^^ He also pleads for “the putting of service before profit^^ But 
labour is no longer satisfied with mere condescending service or with step- 
motherly care now proposed to be extended to it by the “exploiting class.^^ 
It refuses to make peace with that class on such easy terms. It is 
bent upon continuing “class war^^ till class itself is exterminated. It 
will not be led into the subterfuges of Fascism and other forms of class 
defensive tactics. 

XVI. The New Ideology 

This new ideology seems to be gaining ground in India also. India 
is more a land of fcishans than of mazdoors ; yet a call to “arms*^^ seems 
to have gone forth already to both. The mazdoors have long been 
initiated into the offensive and defensive strategy of direct action in 
the shape of strikes, boycotts and reprisals; and the kishans are also 
being now taught direct action through a mass no-tax campaign, whether 
or not its leaders have all of them a communistic outlook and objective. 
The idea, therefore, which the Meerut Case, apart from its legal signi- 
ficance, represents, is one that has to be seriously reckoned with in any 
future political and economic and social reckoning to be made in India. 
It will not do to blink it or nod it out. It must be fought or fostere^ 
No neutrality is possible. Government, by launching into the JMeerut 
Conspiracy Case and seeing through it, have shown that they could or 
should not remain neutral. They have exerted pressure, and by exerting 
it, thty have thrown the official gauntlet at nascent Indian bolshevism. It 
remains to be seen whether this accelerates or retards the growth of 
the nascent movement. But, in any case, the case for Government 
exerting pressure and increasingly greater pressure in this direction, does 
not end with the ending of the Meerut Case. Here also, therefore, we have 
no reduced or relaxed pressure, but one which is likely to be on the 
increase as the new idea strikes deeper and deeper into Indian soil. 

XVII. Sigh of Relief 

The point we have been labouring to establish would appear to be 
almost a truism if certain appearances did not, and were not allowed 
to, cloud it. The Congress is brought down : so there is release of 
strain and tension. The Meerut Case is concluded : so, again, there is a 
sigh of relief. Violent prisoners of a more dangerous type are shipped 
away to the Andamans : so, there is a sigh of relief again. Political 
lepers are segregated as are the social lepers (the thieves and cut-thro- 
ats), and shoved away to a safe sea corner. The suspects are secured 
within barbed wire in the camps at Buxa, Hijli, and other places ; and 
a select number transported to the arid isolation of Deoli. And there 
is a sigh of relief again. Particularly, very amiable methods are 
suggested in the Gazette for the reclaiming of trying-to-e scape ^prisoners 
who have, by the bye, never been tried in a court of justice (or some-* 
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times tried and acquitted and taken into custody immediately after 
acquittal). Soldiers quartered, curfew order promulgated, and_ collective 
fine imposed in troublesome towns and villages ; and, there is the sigh 
of relief again. There is an occasional tightening of a screw here and 
a screw there in the pucca steel-frame of Indian Administration by 
means of an Emergency Notification proclaiming fresh areas and con- 
ferring fresh powers on officers and men already over-burdened with 
them. To officers and men it is, of course, “the moro_ the merrier”, and 
the Heads of Departments, again, yawn and heave a sigh of relief. 


XVIIL Atrro -Suggestion' and Make-Believe 

But it ought to be patent to all that this sigh of relief is only a 
process of auto-suggestion and make-believe. By many of tho.so acta, 
high explosives, that have so far been lying afield, are gathered, and not 
destroyed but laid as mines under our very feet. There is a method of 
averting present troubles by which their time"scale is inverted — that is to 
say, instead of remaining past and present troubles, they become 
future, impending troubles. Not only so. _ The troubles may be diverted 
and converted also in a manner and in proportions not desired or 
expected by those who have tried to avert them. They may be diverted 
to areas and channels where they previously did not exist ; and they 
may be converted into forms in which they had not their original vent 
and expression. Thus lathi charges and firings, liberally indulged in, 
floggings, seizures of the poor men’s wherewithal, and so forth, may 
drive an essentially non-violent movement in part into the dark alleys 
of mad, retaliating violence. Some of those who came to suffer in faith 
might thus be provoked to strike in anger. Wholesale internments and 
collective fines may have a tendency to mar sweet reasonableness and 
not promote it, not only in the few who may perchance have a guilty 
conscience, but in the_ many who are presumably, as innocent as the 
earth and as uncontaminated as the sky. 


XIX. PomrcAL Peophylactics 

In an epidemic, the susceptibility and pronenoss to disease of 
tbe people is not a less vital factor than the miasma itself in the 
propagation of the disease. By reducing this susceptibility, inoculation 
and other methods may succeed as prophylactic agents. Now, in the case 
of an wide epidemic of political distemper also, the State doctors must 
adopt all measures which are calculated to reduce this susceptibility and 
not increase it. The best political prophylactic is that which brings 
ba(^ tone to the constitution. And be it remembered that this tone is 
to be measured not by the prestige of Government only. Respect for 
Mthonty and for law and order is, of course, a more reliable index. 
Bht Ae respect must be real and responsive, and not a mere result of 
te^^on and a reflex of fear. A government making itself feared and 
oteyed, ^y yet alienate itself from, or antagonise, the vital conditions 
make for the stability and progress of all good governments, 
are the copybook lessons of political philosophy at which nations 
^ve ^en trying their hand since the days of Greek democracy. But 
they have not yet learnt them. Governments, investing themselves with 

““if 
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XX. The Tone oe Body Politio 

So the peace and order produced by a continued exercise of extra- 
ordinary powers and adoption of very drastic measures (to some of 
which we have alluded), is not real order and peace. They are not indicative 
of a reduced pressure in the function of Government. And they are 
no index of the requisite tone having returned to the diseased body 
politic. Those who are entrusted with the working of the machinery of 
government should perpetually bear this in mind. They should be 
sober enough while all the world may find them power-drunk and 
victory-drunk. 

XXL The Question Put 

Success or want of success must be tested by the Method of Difier- 
ence. Then only can there be a sure probative value. First define 
success. Suppose we define it as you profess it should be defined : 
Success means that the mass of the people have been brought round to 
your viewpoint, which in democratic parlance, means that if a plebes- 
cite were taken on the issue, it would declare in your favour ; if peo- 
ple were to make their mind known by the usual methods of free 
association, writing and speech, they would support you and not your 
opponent. This is the meaning of success of a government or of its 
policy in all democratic countries. Even Hitlerism must be supported 
by a 90 per cent of the votes. Let us take this accredited meaning of 
success. Now, have you succeeded or not ? 

XXII. The “Double Babrel^^ Policy 

The answer may come easy and offhand, but the correct answer is 
one that not always comes easy Jand ofl:hand. From several facts it 
would seem to be alrasot proved that Government have scored success 
by their ‘double barreF policy of repression and Round Table Confer- 
ence. Out of the one barrel, there has come 5a lusty shower of dum- 
dum bullets in the shape of Ordinances and Ordinance laws. Out of 
the other, there has been, in the eyes of the man of the street in India, 
a spectacular display of constitutional rocket^firing. RocketSt in many 
cases, rose as rockets usually rise, and they fell as rockets always fall. 
The man in the street has enjoyed the sight, but he has not been 
attracted by it. He has, generally, kept his position in the street, and 
has neither run after the rocket when it rises as a shooting star, nori 
consequently, has he been dismayed at seeing it fall on the terra firma 
as a dead, burnt stick. The new reform proposals have failed to evoke 
enthusiasm even in the ultra-moderate quarters. Under the heavy ham- 
rner of their ^ criticism, the White Paper is in tatters. Yet, when the 
time comes, it is not only ^possible but likely, that some of those who 
have now torn the White Paper to tatters, may make a bid for them, 
and even scramble for their precious possession. Advanced liberals 
still keep up a show of not having anything to do with the proposals 
unless they are substantially modified, which they know as well as the 
rest, has not the ghost of a chance of being done. In the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee stage and beyond, the proposals which are in tlie 
nature) f concessions run every risk of being whittled down, whilst 
those that are in the nature of safeguards have every prospect of being 
e 
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cherished and nourished. However, liberals, generally, now present; thoir 
contract terms with the future Indian Government not in categorical pro- 
positions, affirmative or negative, but as a string of hypothetical propo- 
sitions. Sir (npw Right Honourable) Tej Bahadur Sapru and Company 
have, for the right guidance of all concerned, crystallized their counter- 
proposals in the form of a valuable Memorandum. But it is but hoping 
against hope that those concerned, official or non-official, will allow 
themselves to be guided, much less in the ‘right’ direction, by their 
essentially sane and sober counsel. Government have, of course, been, 
from time to time, condescending to ‘remove’ some expressed apprehens- 
ions as to the much-advertised federation being quietly waylaid and 
sabotaged. Federation is not to remain altogether in the cloudland of 
the contingent and problematical. Though its descent upon trmt flrmn 
must remain subject to certain very conditional conditions being aatisfiod, 
yet the fact that it will one day come may bo taken to bo almost un- 
conditionally conditional. 


XXIII. Fjedbbation Still Alive 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech in the Indian Lcgialafivo 
Assembly on February 1, took some pains to assure the public that 
rederation was yet alive, and would, in due course, bo set on its logs. 
Ihe public had began to doubt that it had ever any legs of its own 
to be set upon, or if it had, they had not been amputated by the doctors of 
the new Conservatwe Dispensation in England, to save the Provincial 
Autonomy of the Simon Statutory Commission. However, said His E-x- 
cellency : You will remember that some pressure was put on the 
oecretary of State by the members of the Indian Delegation to enter a 
definite date in the Bill by which time tho Federation should conio into 
being. Ihe Secretary of State explained the grave difficulties in the 
way or that suggestion, but gave two pledges the importance of which 

siffto i" the first place, the Secretary of 

to fnan^rtP nt of His Majesty’s Government 

Lvif Provincial Autonomy under conditions that 

fn to follow on as a mere contingency in the future. 

for ThA r y Government but 

the mssS^^ S between now and 

Siin tS niwr Majesty’s Government would do everything 

to toe waTof thf EaJaw?''® .obstacles that at present may stand 

toe course^ His a as a declaration publicly made of 

the course Dis Majesty s Government have set themselves to follow.” 

XXIV. Sese Qua non’ of Federation 

GofieStave°'3“j’ .f’"” ‘f m™* *!“" 

stirring about to a matter ?n \,7KLL H i ^ commendable zeal in 

m«aand m what form will thia bS ? No'lS, °^ot ^‘tS 
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States do not appear to have made up their minds yet. In the abstract, 
they appear to have no objection to pull their weight, or even perhaps 
a little more than their full weight, in the proposed Federal Govern- 
ment ; but they are prepared to allow the Federal Government to pull 
its weight, or even a little less than its full weight, in the internal gov- 
ernments of the States themselves ? Will His Majesty^s Government 
undertake to see to it that a deal fair and square is made by both the 
parties concerned ? The Communal Award, for example, which was 
supposed to be another due qua non has not been accepted as a fair 
deal by many. But, then, it was a distinction not quite sought but 
thrust upon the British Government. 

XXY. A Hand Aix-Poweeful 

The fact of the matter is that the public, generally speaking, have 
not been attracted by the White Paper Provincial Autonomy plus 
Federation or minus Federation. The nature of the thing has not 
attracted them. The reservations have reversed what the thing would 
otherwise seem to be. The cost of the experiment will not be com- 
mensurate with the extent of the achievement. Some would assess 
that achievement as nil. Others would make it a negative quantity — 
a fall even from the existing state. Even the supporters would not 
venture beyond a decimal fraction. Xow, where is the money to come 
from for this costly fraction of a questionable good ? A part of the 
capitation charges of the Indian Army will henceforth be borne by 
the “Home^^ Government — so we have been told. But will the same 
Government bear the cost of launching the new Indian Constitution ? 
That is not to be thought of. Poor India will bear this new burden — 
pay the price of her emancipation. But pay from what ? 80 per cent 
of the Indian Revenue will still be untouched by the Indian hand — 
as Indians new Law Member (Sir Xripendranath Sircar) himself told 
us in one of his illuminating London speeches on the White Paper 
proposals. The remaining 20 per cent will, of course, be “touched^^ by 
the Indian hand and even handled. But the hand that will touch 
and that will handle will hardly be its own master. It will not be a 
puppet or palsied hand exactly, but a hand in the firm grip of a Hand 
all-powerful. The Head of the Government who shall be the Governor- 
General and (in the Provinces) the Governors, will be invested with 
powers of every category and description (and these have been very 
clearly analysed and elaborately set forth by the White Paper), and 
the Head can, and will, see to it that the hands, feet and other limbs 
do their job as befit them, and not ‘mutiny^’. 

XXXYI. No Papee Safeguaed 

On this point let us make a quotation from the highest authority 
himself. In course of moving his motion for a Select Committee on 
March 31 in connection with the White Paper, Sir Samuel Hoare said : 
“The Irish Treaty broke down because there were no safeguards. In 
India, the Governor General, the Provincial Governors and other high 
ofiBcials would still be appointed by the Crown. The security services 
and the executive officers of the Federal *and Provincial Governments 
would still be recruited and protected by Parliament and the army 
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would remain under the undivided control of Parliament These were 
no paper safeguards. The heads of Government were oudowod with great 
powers and were given the means of giving effect to those powers/^ 
Then the Secretary of State referred to a letter of Lord Zetland in 
‘The Times^' in which the latter had said that the safeguards might 
be all very right on paper but they would require a veritable super- 
human Governor. Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out that, as regards the 
Governor General, there were 47 Central Subjects for which he was 
responsible ; that his present responsibilities, overwhelming and all- 
pervading as they were, would still bo very heavy (though experts in 
Indian administration had assured him that they would bo ratlier less 
heavy than as at present) under the new an’angement. Taking the 
case of the proposed transfer of Law and Order and Police to respon- 
sible Ministry, Sir Samuel Hoare thought that though this was a big 
jump and ^ a risky jump, it might not yet land them in disaster, be- 
cause, besides^ having secured themselves by means of strong ropes 
round their waist (in the form of Parliamentary control of the recruit- 
ment of higher services and that of “a strong selection board^^ in the 
case of the subordinate ranks), they had also arranged to spread a 
strong net^ before venturing^ to take the leap. ‘The Governor was 
given special responsibility in the case of any grave menace to the 
t^ace and tranquillity of the Province and the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions would direct him to have regard to close relations between this 
responsibility and the internal administration and discipline of the 
force. And^ there was to be no time limit as to the Secretary of 
State exercising his discretion in the appointment of the Police. 


XXVII. Pecuuaely Appropeiate To Conservative Reform ^ 

•»r ^ section of the Conservative Party headed by 

K refused to^ be pacified. “Tighten the safeguards/^ ‘*Qo 

back to the Simon Commission scheme of provincial autonomy with 
law and order iu the keeping of official ministers/^ ‘Try provincial 

provinces and have the whole thing 
examined^ de novo by a Commissions^— these wore some of the 
cnaractenstic forms of the modus operandi proposed. Mr. Baldwin 
was, as usual, as sweety as genial and stateLan-like in his Indian 
Ketorm utterances as he was unprepared to go to the length of the 
mgical^ consequence of his sweetnes s, geniality and statesmanship. Mr. 
JDaldwin felt and realised the dangers and difficulties of the course 
T proposed taking in relation to constitutional reform in 

;^aia. He would not be speaking honestly if he did not admit this, 
let he was profoundly convinced that “the difficulties and dangers 
that wonld be run, if we did not take this step, would be infinitely 

peculiarly appropriate to the Con- 

f Conservative, he added, was no Junker, 

no Jascist, but a man etc. 

XXVni. “ Impeovement In The Indian CoNDraoN ” 

^ great Conservative Party also expressed him- 
self as convinced of the practical efficacy of the Dual policy as pai> 
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sued by Sir Samuel Hoare and the Viceroy. In this, he expressed 
his faith in the proverbial golden mean, avoiding the extreme of ex- 
tremist Labour conciliation only, as well as that of extremist Die- 

hard repression only. He was for fattening and oiling the poor vic- 
tim before mail fisting and sledge hammering it. Or, the two processes 
must go on pari passu. A little extra fat or oil may save the poor 
victim from its bones being dislocated, knocked out or compound 

fractured. Mr. Baldwin was, therefore, perfectly convinced that by 
no means on earth could they have got an improvement of the con- 
ditions in India, and the practical cessation of civil disobedience, if 
the firm policy of the Viceroy and Sir Samuel Hoare had not been 
accompanied by progress in preparing constitutional reforms.^^ So 
almost all the speeches that were made from the Conservative and 

Liberal benches admitted “the improvement in the conditions of India^^ 
as a fact, and admitted further that this improvement was due to firm- 
ness of policy. Sir H. Horne declared — “the Conservative Party 
owed Sir Samuel Hoare a great debt of gratitude because he had 
demonstrated that it only required sufficient firmness and courage to 
make India an orderly State.^^ The Conservative Party was, however, 
divided on the dubious dualism of the Dual Policy which married 
firmness to grace. Some would prefer to see firmness function in single 
blessedness. They would forthwith grant a divorce decree to irrecon- 
cilables wedded in haste and foolishness. Ifj as Mr. Bernays had said, 
the only alternative to the White Paper would be military autocracy 
in India, then, let us have that rather than the “infamous^^ White 
Paper — this was the underlying burden of Die-hard denunciation of 
the White Paper. As to the safeguards, as we have seen, the majority 
view was to make them as effective as they could be made, whether 
by tightening or by multiplying. As Sir H. Horne said with regard 
to them — “There was something to be said for granting a constitution 
with safeguards which irritated and were ineffective.^^ As to the cha- 
racter of a constitution thus carefully and effectively safeguarded, there 
are not many Indians who cherish any fond delusions. But let us 
hear what a prominent leader of British Liberalism said on the occa- 
sion — “We regard this measure not as a surrender of Britain's task 
in India, but its consummation and crown.^^ After this, Indians might 
rub their eyes to look at it again. Not only so. We have been also 
assured by the high authority that by the proposed plan India would 
be brought very close to Dominion Status. Many Indians had thought 
otherwise. Standing upon the new solid, safeguard-concrete constitu- 
tional pier, they could see, as far as the eye of imagination would 
stretch, no trace of the Promised Land beyond the wilderness of the 
sea. So the cry of ‘Xand^^ from the look-out would make them gape 
in wonder. 

XXIX. Nok-Oeficial CRraciSM of White Paper 

Professed non-cooperators in India, had, of course, kept their peace 
of unconcern, if not of contempt, over the matter. No body had expec- 
ted to find them interested. The Congress flag had not only been rung 
down in London, but was captured in India also. Civil disobedience, 
if not actually broken as claimed by Government, had stopped through 
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exhaustion or “war-weariness” as some of the ox-fighfera^ were telling 
US. They were, therefore, in too taciturn a mood to be vohiblo - ihe 
co-operators in the Indian and Provincial Legislative Bodies were, 
also, not a particularly cheering and hailing crowd on the pier* ^ 
sponsors of the proposed reforms had to drink their cup of non-ofhcial 
criticism to the bitterest dregs. It was not a cup of stale brew, but 
burning, bitter and pungent. Some called the proposals retrograde , 
some would call them ^*stone for bread^^ ; some would not touch ^ them 
even with a pair of tongs; some would not touch even with a pair of 
sterilised gloves, as the White Paper was not ^ only waste paper but 
nasty paper ; some would hesitate before stooping to take it up, as the 
paper looked faded and folded ; a few, however, would ttiru up thmr 
noses, and call it a revoltingly rubbish paper, and yet take it up for 
what it was or was not worth, and insert it into their snug, little in- 
ner vest pockets, l^hose last, professedly few in number, wouhl swear 
by Tilak^s gospel of responsive co-operation, and would hope to conquer 
by compliances^ We do not propose to deal with the mass of non- 
official criticism (the European Groups, however, thought that the pro- 
posed advance was much too far beyond the safety-point, and that the 
proposed safeguards were not safe enough and guarded enough to be 
depended upon in venturing beyond the security 550 na. The sane ana 

sober enclosure of the Statutory Commission would have been a safe 
and sufficient grazing pasture for the frolicking kinds of tho^ new cons- 
titution). The following was the verdict of the Indian Legislative As- 
sembly on the White Paper scheme : ‘^Unless the proposals for cons- 
titutional reform are substantially amended in the direction of conce- 
ding greater responsibility and freedom of action to the poople^s ppre- 
sentatives in the central and provincial spheres of Government, it will 
not be possible to ensure peace and contentment and progress of the 
country.’^ The Provincial Councils followed in the same strain. 
This was the reception accorded by our law-makers and law-breakers. 
The mass of law-abiders were, generally speaking, apathetic. 

XXX. Left Wing Attitopb 

We have already noticed the British attitude as refloctod in Parlia- 
ment to the White Paper. That tone extended over a whole gamut of 
notes ranging from the extreme mellow of Left Wing Labour to the extreme 
pitch of Left Wing Conservative. Labour, especially Laft Wing Lab- 
our, sang indeed in a voice very sweet and mellow, so pathetically plain- 
tive and so ethereally sweet, that it appeared to many as a voice com- 
ing not from Labour in actual flesh and blood, but from the “spirit^^ of 
Labour sojourning in the other world of Elysium. For, Labour in flesh 
and blood, that is. Labour in office, had not altogether sung in sweet, 
melodious tones. To Mr Benn as to Sir Samuel Hoare the first^-^and 
one would think the only — function of government was, is and shall be to 
govern. Mr. Lansbury, the venerable leader of the shipwrecked Lab- 
our crew, made a very sympathetic and statesman-like speech on the 
occasion of the White Paper Select Committee motion. Major Attlee 
read an illuminating Note on behalf of the Labour Party as a whole 
which as a statement of the needful Indian policy and as a criticism of 
the dual policy as pursued by tiie present Government, and of the plan 
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of their constitutional doctoring, would seem to leave nothing to be 
desired from the Indian point of view. Yet both were somewhat hard 
put to it to explain away the dual policy which they, too, had followed 
or allowed to be followed while in ofiSce, and to make a substantive 
distinction between their policy and method and those of the present 
Government without a basis of substantial difference existing in actual 
fact between them. But then, that policy and method still had made the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact possible ; the ‘truce^ possible ; and Congress parti- 
cipation in R. T. C. possible. 

XXXI. Major Attlee^s Note 

Major Attlee in his Note said : ‘^They stand by the declaration 
made at the Blackpool Conference of 1927, the effect of which was to 
reaffirm the right of the Indian people to full self-determination. There- 
fore, the policy of the British Government should be one of continuous 
cooperation which the Indian people with the object of establishing 
India as early as possible by her own consent as an equal partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. ..the new constitution should con- 
tain within itself provisions for its own development... it should contain- 
the principle laid down in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact that such safeguards 
as are necessary should be in the interests of India and should be ag- 
reed to in cooperation with the leaders of Indian opinion. The Indian 
Constitution should adopt .the principle laid down by the Labour Gov- 
ernment at the first E. T. C. and repeated as their policy by the Na- 
tional Government at the second R. T. C. that the reserved powers should 
not be such as to prejudice advance of India through the new constitu- 
tion to full responsibility for her own government. The Labourites 
stand by the principle that a settlement cannot be reached without the co- 
operation and consent of all sections in India. Therefore, I ask for the 
release of all political prisoners.. ..Labour Government's policy was coopera- 
tion, free discussion and agreement... and it achieved a remarkable triumph 
when Congress representatives were present at the E. T C....A change 
followed under the National Government. The R. T. C. was dismissed. 
An era of repression against the Congress was started and the whole 
structure of conciliation was shattered. The third R. T, C. contained a 
small number of handpacked unrepresentative delegates. It was a mis- 
taken policy because it was impossible to smash the Congress by force 
and reach a satisfactory conclusion with a few Indian representatives. 
The White Paper seemed directly to conflict with the principles laid 

down and our pledges the whole idea of Dominion Status was 

gone as also of progressive advance towards self-government. There 
was no suggestion that the powers of the Governor General and the 
Secretary of State would lapse.. ..The only basis for an interim consti- 
tution was complete agreement with the politically-minded people with 
whom we would have to work.... In the White Paper there was no 
central responsibility and no suggestion of progress towards full res- 
ponsibility or relaxation of the existing control. There was no approach 
to Dominion Status while every ^ vested interest was protected as a 
result of which the banker would reign in Delhi as in London^^...Thia 
was aU right from the Indian point of view. Similarly, Mr. Morgan 
Jonesy in moving the Opposition amendment insisted on the need o| 
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securing the co-aperation of the leading political organisations in India 
and with a view to that, creating an absolutely free atmosphere in India 
for discussion and collahoration by releasing ail political prij-onera. As 
to _ the assertion so frequently made by Government that the release of 
political prisoners must follow and not precede a definite abandonment of 
non-co-operation, Mr Jones asked Sir Samuel Hoare if any opportunity 
was allowed for bringing the present Indian attitude to a tost. The only 
such opportunity could have been provided by allowing the proposed 
Congress session to meet in Calcutta. But it was banned. Which, of 

course, showed that they did not want to shape their policy in 

regard to this matter or any other matter in accordance with what 

the Congress might propose or not propose, but in 

accordance with what they thought would suit their own purpose. This 
was the new Tory_ policy as : distinguished from the Ijabour policy of 
seeking co-operation” reversed by the National Government. Not only 
was Congress^ not required to tender its advice now, but good care was 
taken that it might not tender more than what was required in the 
new legislatures. 


; XXXIL The Design of the LEGisiAmaES 

The Legislatures were so designed as to make the very possibility 
of a preponderance of the “extremist” factors therein an impostibility. 
The Ind.ian States element in the Federal Legislature, the Communal 
allocations and weightages, the extra leaven of the European element, 
and other devices would_ tend, iu their cumulative result, to keep the 
undearable extremist in his place. As a machinery eliminating and 
checking the undesirables, the new one would be more eftective than the 
existing one. In the existing one, the Swarajist could get in, in sufficient 
numbers, to play his obstructive game to perfection. He could carry 
the ballot box against the Government upon almost every question that 

Q'OV'ernnient had to function with their naked ^roBPoniibi-* 
K law-making (that is, by certification) and law-killing 

What is, by veto); pd not, as happily now after the walk-out of the 
Swarajist, with their irresponsible responsibility” cloaked and outfitted 
mik a more or less pliant and agreeable legislative consent It is” to 
longer necessary to have recourse to executive fiats and ukases for the 
purpose of initiating drastic legislative measures. The Legislatures them- 

0“ in almost all matters ranging from the 
“ P w ® ‘h® Passing of an Ordinanoo- 

k "w** ^“uel Hoare can now stand in 

£t Commons and tell all the world 

IiSa, nnt .^een taken by the Government of 

iBiOia not upon their own undivided responsibility”, but with the 

of their constituted legislatures. So. India is I demoemy S 

Mlahons, but in the wider sphere of her legislative 

SwSkt TOt c®"?«tution. good care is taken that the 

eaiTS^a^ A a1 arranged that he 

^ X? *^®®® are entrusted with the iob 

honest in their device and aaita 
I tified in their manoeuvre from point of view. For, did not ' 
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Swarajist prov,e a "wrecker by profession and practice ? A constitution 
should have place for the worker and none for the wrecker. There is 
not, after all, much difference between the wrecker outside the consti- 
tution (the non-co-operator) aud the wrecker within (the so-called co- 
operator). The new constitution will, of course, provide for a legiti- 
mate Opposition in the legislatures, whose business will be, as it is in 
all democratic countries, to work the constitution by opposing where 
necessary, and not wreck the constitution by opposing for the sake of 
opposing. So the revolutionary, whether violent or nonviolent, should 
be externed, as effectively as possible, from positions where he can 
lay mines. The act of laying mines has already been made a costly 
undertaking for him by the enactment of the Ordinance-laws which 
have become a permanent fixture of the Indian Statute. This is our 
statutory insurance against the revolutionary laying his mines outside 
the constitution. But the new constitution itself will be sufficiently 
insured against the wrecking tactics of the future Swarajist sapper and 
miner ^ on oath^^ seeking to work from within the constitution. The 
future of Indian democracy will be safe between these two insurances. 

XXXIII. Provincial Autonomy In Single Blessedness 

For a summary of the White Paper proposals it would appear that, 
though an all-India Federation is the aim of the plan, yet, the mate- 
rialisation of that aim is made subject to the fulfilment of two condi- 
tions to which we have referred already, viz., Indian States representing 
at least 50 per c^nt of the total population of the States must agree to 
join ; and a Federal Eeserve Bank independent of political influences 
must be established. Pending these two consummations (one of which 
still seems to be devoutly wished for), Provincial Autonomy will be 
consummated in single blessedness. That is to say, there will be no 
central responsibility. During the pre-federal as well as during the 
federal stage, “the powers at present enjoyed by the Secretary of 
State for India in respect of supervision and general control over 
Indian administration will remain unaffected.^^ The Secretary of State 
may be given a reduced council, but not a reduced responsibility. 

XXXIV. Governor General^s Responsibilities 

The Governor General will, of course, be given a Cabinet of Minis- 
ters responsible to the Federal Legislature. But the Governor-General 
will be personally responsible for the administration of 1 (Defence), 2 
(External Affairs), 3 (Ecclesiastical matters), 4 (Safety of the Fede- 
ration), 7 (Interests of Minorities), 8 (Rights of Public Services), and 
9 (Prevention of commercial discrimination). In the first three subjects 
especially, the Governor-General will be advised by counsellors indepen- 
dent of the Legislature. In the important matter of Defence, for 
example, the Governor General will act on his own responsibility, and 
will be under no constitutional obligation to take the advise of his 
ministers, and the ministers will have no constitutional right to offer 
advice, though the Governor-General may, at his discretion, ascertain 
the views of his Cabinet before making up his military bill ,* and 
though also, in his Instrument of Instructions, there will be 
a formal recognition of the policy that the defence of India 
must to an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian 

7 
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people. So it wonld appear that the It T. C. had aot quite been 
sabotaged by the National Government. Defeneo and the^ Dtdenoe Bill 
will be the sole concern of the British Farliainent acting through its 
agent in India, the Governor Genenil ; and there h no stigg{*Htion that 
the Indian Defence State will be under the control of tho^ British Court 
of Wards only during the short period of India^B remaining minority or 
her ‘period of transitions^ There is no suggCHfion tlnit the antlmrity 
of Parliament, exercised through the Secretary of State and the Gover- 
nor General, will ever lapse and will be vented in fu!! in the Indian 
Federal Legislature. Not only so. There is to be no time limit by 
which Indian Defence will be Indianised. For aught we know,^ the 
pace of Indianisation may have to be calculated in accordance with a 
geological scale of time and the whole process may take aKlpnomical 
light years instead of ordinary mortal years for its completion* Tim 
Indian military policy will also bo the charge of ^ the British War 
Office. The question, for example, whether Indiids Defence will be 
her own defence primarily or Imperial defence—will bo practically ^ be- 
yond the cognisance of India herself. In the teeth of tlmsc r<*alitics, 
it was feared by many in India that the statement in the Governor 
GeneraPs Instrument of Instructions, that the defence of India would to 
an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, might remain 
a pious wish of very transcendental piety. 


XXXV. The Vital Sanctions 

Yet it cannot be forgotten for one moment that Defence, Foreign 
Relations and Finance are the three vital sanctions and test of self- 
governance. A State functioning without the substance of tlmse sanc- 
tions, has but the shadow and not the substance of self’governmcnt# 
Whatever else it may administer and control without administering 
and controlling these three, is a borrowed, lent out article over which 
one has no right of property and no right of free use. Sir Samuel 
Hoare ^ was his honest self in offering the White Paper stufl not as 
Dominion Status. Some in India pretended to think that the stuff 
would have^ been more acceptable with a false label attached to it 
For, then, it would have been an easier process to auto-suggest our- 
selves that the stuff offered was genuine Dominic n Status or an almost 
as genuine substitute for it. But Sir Samuel Iloarc would not 
give us even the solace and comfort of a delusion. Sir Herbert SamucL 
the Liberal leader, would have given us that solace ; for, according to 
mm. what the British were offering to India was a close imitation of 
Dominmn Status with so little of the necessary flaws of imitations 
mat the British might, by producing this imitation Dominion Status 

flattering unction to their soul that their mission 
m iTOita bad now had its crown of consummation. Labour, continuing 
in probability, have offered the same stuff with a 

goofi dw of fuss about self-determination. The safe-guards would very 

A same, and yet, the plea would have been trotted 

wt feat feey all were in fee interest of India herself. The present 

Instead feat they are in the interests of India and of 

L'^bour would have stuck to the 
irwin-Gandhi fortnula. Then, E^n, there should have been said in the 
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Labour advertisement to the article offered to India that the article was 
to be consumed with safe-guards (an ugly word, but a delicious thing, to 
Mr. Macdonald of the Labour Government) during the period of 
transition only. This period of transition, however, would, in practice, 
have been found to be as incapable of statutory limitation as, for ins- 
tance, the Fundamental Eights demanded by all Indian delegates in the 
R. T. C. have been found to be by the present Dispensation. Of 
course, Labour had tried a new method in their Indian solution. 
Over and above repression by Ordinances, they had tried the method 
of negotiation. They had tried to conquer the Congrevss by a cautious 
and conditional compliance with its formula. The present Government 
would conquer it by bold defiance. A formula might be agreed 
upon by both the parties. But it was to be seen how far action would 
or could have been taken by Labour in office in accordance with that 
formula. If Mahatmaji had carried the same Congress mandate as he 
did in the second E. T. C., and had not, as he did not, flinch from it, 
the result in the long run would have been the same, in substance if 
not in form, as when, at the conclusion of the second E. T. C., he 
found himself practically jettisoned by the whole Round Table crew, 
British and Indian, and declared himself as standing at the parting 
of ways. Labour Government would probably not have arrested him 
a few hours after his landing in Bombay. Possibly, wiser counsels 
would have prevailed in the Viceregal quarters too, and Gandhiji been 
granted an interview or a series of fresh formula-forging interviews. 
Perhaps, an offensive against the Congress would have been delayed by 
these episodes. But would it have been altogether given up, and the 
truce nourished to fructify into lasting peace ? Not likely. Labour 
themselves might or might not desire this consummation. But they 
would not have been allowed to consummate a lasting peace on Con- 
gress terms, even if they desired it. The great offensive would simply 
have been postponed, 

XXXVI. The Tory Hit 

The Tory plan of hitting swift and sure, where hit one must, was 
considered by many as the best. It was best to give a short shrift to 
all sham and make-believe. In pursuance of t&s new inspiration, a 
bold and swift hit was made against the Congress aspiring through sheer 
disobedience of law and order to be a parallel government and a pros- 
pective government. The goal of constitutional advance was, also, bro- 
ught down from the clouds, and made as matter-of-fact and as dry-as- 
dust as it could and should be made. It would no longer be a centre 
of delusions, a mirage of false hopes. It was not Dominion Status that 
India was going to have as the model of her constitution. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has waged a war against both disobedience and delusion, both 
flouting methods and flying hopes. All are agreed that he has scored a 
success as against the latter. His White Paper has made delusions 
dead, and soaring hopes crawl. We have referred to some of the salient 
features of the scheme already. We have seen how as regards the more 
vital sanctions of self-government, Parliament, acting through the Gov- 
ernor General, has not at all relaxed its control. In the transferred sphere 
also, where responsibility seems to have been conceded, that responsibi- 
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lity has been overshadowed by the ‘special responsibilities’ of tiio Gov- 
ernor General and of the Governors ; by their self-in itiating;, ov(>r- riding 
and checking powers , and by their emergency powcjrs ex(!rcised singly 
or otherwise. These high powers arc torp('.do-{)raof,Iiind:iio weak point, 
no suggestion of an Achilles’ heel soinewhero has been left. In the self- 
governing Dominions, too, there are ample safeguards in the constitution 
document. But in their case, they are, very iHuu'Iy, if not absolutely, 
paper safeguards. The colossus of safeguard.s there stands witli its feet 
of clay. Because the Dominions have tho vital sancthms of .self-govern- 
ment secure in their possession. In default of these sanetions, no 
amount of setting of usage and convention would have made tlieiu possess 
their actual rights and liberties. The analogy of the Dominions is to 
India a misfit._ So it was best some of us wens rid of a fallacious 
habit of building upon mistaken analogies which we have beou allowing 
to grow upon us since the early eighties of tho last century. 

XXXVII. Not A Puepondhratiku Ykh 

Apart from the question of India being forthwith bora into Dominion 
Status, the question whether the proposed scheino makes or does not 
make a substantial advance upon the present poKition, has ai.so been 
widely canvassed and discussed, but it does not appear that the answer 
has been a preponderating, unequivocal Yes. Of course, there are, as 
there have been and will be_, some reforms profiteers, who will look to 
them own profits first.^ Besides them, a new generation of connnunalist 
profiteers has^ also arisen who will expect to reap a boom harvest of 
communal gains from the proposed readjustments. But those who have 
no axe to grind, personal, communal or mixed, do not seem to have 
blessed the_ child in the White Paper womb. Some feared it might 
prove a after all, and we might have a still-born constitu- 

tion alter the K. T. C. labour were over. But fears Iiavo boon be- 


XXXVm. The White Papee Between Two Attacks 
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with all its sails puffed towards the haven of diehardism. The attackers 
kold themselves in check ; the ship’s crew can always ask and 
induce the one to moderate its ardour by pointing to the strength and 
^dour of the other. By this most beautiful arrangement the White 
Paper may, it is hoped, come nearly safe through the turbulent Waters 
of the Joint Committee and of the Blouses of Parliament itself. 

XXXIX. The Liberal Fight 

Par be it from our meaning to suggest that the Liberal fight against 
the White Paper has been in the main a mock- fight only. Our knights 
in and outside the K. T. C. have fought as valiant knights, and if they 
have not succeeded as some of them had hoped to, the fault is not to 
be laid at their doors. They have fought a modern armoured car of 
high imperial policy with antiquated eighteenth century weapons of 
PJ^f^sts and petitions. They do not, of course, like the Congress method 
of non-violent non-cooperation; and it seems that the idea of that 
method is yet far ahead of the modern advancement of masses of 
mankind. But while not loving the Congress method of attack, they 
have not also, as their critics allege, sufficiently loved themselves. That 
is to say, they have not invariably stood by and at the post which by 
their word of mouth or by gesture, they have proclaimed unsurrender- 
able. ^ Sir Surendranath, in his uncrowned king of Young Bengal days, 
Was justly called “Surrender Not^’. But he was dubbed a knight 
after his surrender. ^ The path of Indian moderatism seems to have 
been macadamized with many a granite Surrender Not ground and pul- 
verised. Yet, the record of Indian liberalism has been a gieat and ins- 
piring one. It ^ has been among the potent and patent causes of the 
modern awakening in India. And their method of protestation and 
negotiation (or give and take) must still be acknowledged to be the 
only feasible method of doing business and of practical settlement. If 
that method has sometimes failed, it is because we have proceeded to 
do business without actual “credit^^ and make settlements without imple- 
menting sufficient sanctions for them. A vanquished Germany went 
to do business at Versailles with a credit gone to the four winds, and 
all her sanctions snatched away from her. And the result was infamy, gall 
and wormwood to her. HitlePs Germany is out to regain her credit and 
recreate her sanctions, Treaties and League Conventions and Conferences 
notwithstanding. Credit and sanction — these are the crux of the thing. 
The Bank of Public Opinion is, no doubt, the only bank of credit in 
any country. But the bank must be so organised and so solvent as to 
be able to pay. Now, in India, a reserve bank like this of effective public 
opinion is hardly yet well organised. But even as it is, a section of 
Indian moderatism seems to have overdrawn already from it, so that 
it seems to have but little in it in current accounts and only God 
knows what in fixed deposits. Hence, with the best of intentions and 
with the best of its labours, it has not, of late, transacted business with 
remarkable success. 

XL. Method op Negotiation 

The method of negotiation is not necessarily one of haggling. Per- 
haps, at the back of the negotiating mind, the idea has been this ; The 
White Paper scheme is not the best possible of all schemes in this best 
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possible of all worlds of ours ; yet, it niny not be the worst possible ; some- 
thing even worse than this could have been made ; it was fortunate 
that even so little was saved from thn Tory avaliuielie following the 
last General ^ Election in England ; while demanding for more let us 
see that this little is not smothered by an impending dieliard Iniidslin ■ 
and, between ourselves, ^ the proposed plan, evim as it is, marks a 
distinct advance on the existing order of t!iing>. in India ; it will extend 
responsibility whore it does not exist, and it will ex()iuid it wln‘re it 

does.^^ So we must put up with it and use it, while agitating for 
xoorG* 

Now, British statesmen know full well that tins is at tl«> back of 
some minds in India 'whicii have been the loiulent in innkini^ priife^tB and 
the most forward in laying down conditions of aeeeptanee. 'i'hey know 
that It requires only bulldog tenacity on the part of timse making tho 
oner^ make the tiling accepted witlimit ins in the words of 

oir H. Horne before quoted, it required only Hiiflicient firmnesH and 
courage to get the British authority respected in India. The terms will 
DC litted when the time for acceptance 
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hod of Elimination of DiflPerence. Withdraw all emergency measures ; 
allow free association, speech and writing. Eliminate or relax the extra 
pressure now put. And see what happens. If, after that, it is found 
that people^s affections and sympathies declare themselves for you, then, 
you prove that your plan of action has been acceptable to them. Peace 
and contentment are crops that grow only under conditions oi normal 
temperature and pressure. As Mr. Lansbury rightly observed in course 
of the Parliamentary debate above referred to, there is a whole world 
of difference between real peace and voluntary acquiescence, and silent 
or simmering sullenness which may be produced by extra 
doses of firmness, and is not far removed from the demora- 
lisation of fear. Even some Conservative members had thought 
fit to sound a note of warning. Make sure that the 
acquiesce in and use what we offer them before making the offer—this 
was what was said. Of course, some people will use almost anything 
that be offered them gratis. But that is not the point. We should be 
assured of the co-operation of those sections of the people that really 
count. Those sections cannot be artificially manufactured by apy mani- 
pulation of the ballot box. Those sections earn their qualifications. 
Whether or no those sections exist wholly inside or outside the Congress 
circle, or whether partly inside and partly outside, you have got to find 
them out, and treat with them. Failure to find them out and treat with 
them, will result in setting up a dummy constitution which will not 
work to any good and for any length o£ time in the teeth of the active 
opposition of the vital sections. It will be no solution of the Indian 
problem. 

XLIII. Return to Normal Conditions 

All things considered, it is best, therefore, to return to normal condi- 
tions. The present high tension should be relieved. Tension is none 
the less high because the parties, official and public, may get used to 
it when it is continued, and so, are less conscious of it. Extraordinary 
powers, longmsed, may harden those using them, and make them think them 
as not only normal but indispensable. They not only harden the agents 
of them. They also deaden the surface- sensibilities of the patients. But this 
does not simply mean that the tension is lost on them. It goes deep 
and accumulates. If Government do not yet see their way to remove 
the extra strain altogether, they should, certainly, we think, relax it on 
some occasions and in certain directions. The boycott ban need not be 
lifted, for the result may be then serious. No-tax activities need not be 
connived at, for then also, the result will be hardly less serious. Even 
Congress Independence Day and Flag demonstrations and hartals need 
not be tacitly accepted. But, surely, one would still think that the 
proposed Congress session in Calcutta need not have been banned. That 
would have enabled Government to take a correct measure both of Con- 
gress mind and Congress strength as against what they said about in 
their official pronouncements and despatches. Again, the censorship 
on the Press might have been made a little “gaggilJg^^ and the Press 
allowed to function with a less impending and catastrophic sword of 
Damocles hanging over its head, without the skies actually falling on us. 
We are speaking not of -terrorist movements and Governments plan 
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of dealing with them. Though, even Iuto, extraonliuarF powers and 
methods should, in our opinion, bo the rnrest exei^ption rather 
than the general rule. Now, Government not only did not sdlow 
the Calcutta session to be hchl, but were allegf’d to have adopted 
certain methods of foiling the attempt which led to eonfroversial and 
controverted statemeiits being issued frrtm both sides, Cfovermnent 
also did not allow the scatterctl crop of polifieal eonfereneen to grow 
which, generally, come in the wake of a ftdl (VngresH shower Now, 
this did not appear to many an an well-advised policy. The open 
Congress session and the Conferences ‘would have let off some pent- 
up steam, and so, would have served ns safety valves relieving and 
not augmenting pressure on the boiler of the engine of the nduuniafra- 
tion. And it was not absolutely predestined that C\>ngresB meetings, 
if allowed to function, would have votc^l for continueil, relentless, 
unqualified civil disobedience. They might have mtHlilied the present 
programme of action ; or, at any rate, a section of the delegates assembled 
might have suggested a modification, if not suspension, of the pro- 
gramme. As a matter of fact, a later conference of ('ongress leaders 
did suspend civil disobedience as a mass movement, and also suspended 
all Congress organisations. Such haltitJg indecisive moves might not 
have commended themselves to Government. Still, an opportunity 
should not have been denied to Congress. Of course, on the consti- 
tutional issue, the verdict of Congress would, in fill prof>ability, have 
remained unaltered. It would have atil! refused to disetisa the “White 
Paper on its merits. To it, the White Paper principle antagonised 
the^ principle of self-determination. It was an imposifion. On the 
basis of adult su'fiPrage, or at least, upon a basis wider than that pro- 
vided by the Lothian scheme, India should first set up a representa- 
tive constituent machinery for making a constitution for the provinces 
and for the Federation. The constitution so framed should bo accepted 
and ratified ^ by the British Parliament This was what was done 
substantially in the case of Australia and of Booth Africa* An regards 
s^eguards, Congms would have reaffirmed the position as aottlod by 
the Pacts which Gandhiji had made with Government. It would have 
recognised a short transition period, during which certain safeguards, 
demonstrably in the interest of India, should have been agreed to. 
Government, of course, was not prepared to accept this position. 
i5ut there was no harm in allowing Congress or any other body to 
say its say ^ on ^the constitutional issue. 

By their firm"^ policy and extraordinary measurei, Government 
sought and i n a measure were enabled to keep the situation in their 
i situation under this grip must have been a situation 
pPder great stress strain. The thing was pressed and aquecssed 

^ prove that the thing had lost its 

rebound. At any rate, we could not be sure until w© 
retpimed: to quite normal conditions. 

^ The change in Indian Condition 

Indian conditions conld, as we saw, 

c d, It would be to a tumor The Myrnmim half the pkiey 
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was more responsible for the production of the change. Possibly also, 

what the Congress camp would call war -weariness and other more 

patent causes, moral, economic or other, were factors contributory to the 
change. We need not look narrowly into them. The question that 
we put and tried to answer was this : Was this change a real improve- 
ment or only an apparent one ? Or, what came to the same thing — Was 
the policy a success or not ? The question could be -‘answered only by 
putting the matter to certain crucial tests. The first test of relaxed 
pressure in the country or Government for the matter of that, does not 
yield a favourable result. Economically, Government have not been 

functioning at a reduced cost in so far as the Security, the Law and 
Order departments are concerned. The money needed badly by 

the nation-feeding and nation-building subjects, cannot yet be released 
for them. Politically, emergency measures have been consolidated as 
statutes, Congress organisations are still unlawful, and political prisoners 
are still unreleasod. Communal differences have been rather accentuated. 
And, last but not the least, the moral results produced have not been 
quite wholesome. While it is true that law is less broken to-day than 
it was yesterday, we are not so sure that respect for authority as such 
has, on the whole, increased. The state of public mind is rather one of 
depression. Behind this, there is, we fear, a background of sullenness. 
Anti-government feeling is less kinetic and less active to-day. But it 
has to be remembered that stresses and strains that disappear from the 
active line, may not have been wholly lost, but may simply have beeu 
converted into other and subtler forms. And if tnat be so, they may, 
possibly, be reconverted into their active forms again. 

XLV. Movements of Violence 

We do not propose to make any observations on the Government 
policy and measures in their relation to movements of violence. All 
publicists have regretted and condemned these movements. Some have 
suggested methods of checking them. They have, generally, called 
attention to the root causes, and have advised a course of sober and not 
“drastic” treatment:for radical cure. Government measures have, generally 
speaking, aimed at the obtrusive symptoms or surface manifestations. 
The measures so far adopted do not seem to have yielded satisfactory 
results. And the measures, naturally, gather a momentum by proceeding 
from the ordinary to the extra-ordinary and to the extra-extra-ordinary, 
and so on. There is no knowing what ultimately they will bring to. 
While all are agreed that the disease must be effectively dealt with, mauy 
have looked askance at the extraordinary and drastic measures adopted 
for prevention and cure. Many of these measures, it is feared, will not 
foster conditions for terrorism dying a speedy natural death. On the 
contrary, some may foster conditions giving it a longer lease of life. It 
is the psychological and moral factor involved fin the rise, spread and 
decline of the terrorist epidemic, whose importance should be adequa- 
tely recognised. An extra dose of firmness may have succeeded in 
checking the Congress for a while. An extra dose or doses naturally 
suggest itself as the remedy for the symptoms of violence. There is, 
undoubtedly, need for firmness, but many would think, more for moral 
firmness than physical. That^is to say, measures other than wholesale inbera- 
8 
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merits, collective fines, wholesnle restrictions on Ilnt^la yonth?!. military 
route marches, and the like, should be thou|r!it nf, ^ lAu' f!ie rhoekiutr and 
punishinja: of actual crimcH and criniinn! preparations, the pnliee and the 
raa^stracy should be made m efiieient an instrumeuf, as po^^ible, which 
does not mean that they should be arnu^i with praetieally unlimited 
powers, and increased and mnltipHed only in tmm ricil Hfrentjtli. The 
ordinary powers should suffiec, and with a really well Hcleefed am! trai* 
ned and competent force, the task, diflictdt as it is, tmv be tiu^kM 
efficiently and to a reasonable degree uf satinfaetioiu T!m Liw and 
Order biigdet may thus be curtailial, niid the tiioney savf*d n^ed for 
relieving unemployment which is certainly one of the contribu- 

tory to youth discontent and unrest in the country, As it is, tlie Secur- 
ity and the Law and Order Bills do not leave much margin for a plan 
of amelioration of the admittedly acule e<muomic, stress in the country 
by palliative and curative methods. Under mmuta! romliiions, with a 
balanced fand sympathetic programme, Government should be tibb to 
expect to enlist greater public sympathy and co opi‘ration in their eanr 
paign against violence, which tlic public do md believe to b*» m social 
good* Extmordinary and drastic measures whudi luiy involve the 
innocent with the guilty, may make people recoil, where, in normal 
conditions, they would come forward and stand by t!m forces of law and 
order. 

As for really preventive and curative methods, Oovernnmtit and the 
people should co-operate and concentrate all their energies to eflTect an 
improvement in the economic prospects of the rising gmiemtion, and 
make their outlook on life broader and brightf^r. BoliticHlIy, it should 
be made to feel and clearly envisage^ a country whiidi they slimild be 
proud to live in and serve. Economically and socially, it slunihl be able 
to hope and work for the very best* For this, a wise and pyrnpatlmtic 
cons^uctive programme and resources for cari7ing it through must be 
found. Government must not only invite the co«operatimi of the 

leaders^^ for this, but their officers, police included, ihould be the 
inends and guides, and ^ not merely the rnonltors, of the youth, gene- 
rous and noble, though impulsive of heart They should freely mix and 

and not, as often now, be estranged from each 
other through suspicion or fear* A cordial miente is desirable* And 
this can be effected through an improvement of the moral tone on either 
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at some length mattors of high policy. Though, 
W sense, could not be claimed 
teten loRt^siol^’ broad principles should never have 

t' necessary and legi- 

vS^A ^ foundations against all forrms of sub- 

versive attack. Second, those measures should, as far as posible. be 

Sdto^ defence as established by the 
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people. And it has not been found to be good to give government pro- 
tection at the cost of the rights and liberties of the governed. A just 
balance of the protective rights of both is the desideratum. Emergency 
measures may be called for on occasion. But even these should not 
disturb the just balance. Government do not, ultimately, gain by dis- 
turbing this balance. By leaving, for example, the fundamental rights 
of free association, speech and writing uninterfered with, except where 
these actually offend the ordinary laws of the land, government should 
always be in a position to ascertain with certainty whether or no they 
have the support of the bulk of public opinion for their policy. In a 
democratic country such a test naturally comes in the shape of a 
General Election or Referendum. Then, third, Government, while 
pursuing self-protective methods with prudence and eflSciency, must, at 
the same time, proceed with imagination, courage and statesmanship, 
with their programme of all-round progress, which constitutes the very 
title deed of their existence and continuance. And in working this 
progressive plan, they should be assured of the enthusiastic support 
and co-operation not only of the majority of the people, but of the 
most active and influential sections of them. In the face of wide-scale 
subversive movements, a dual policy is, of course, the only feasible 
and justifiable policy. But the two halves must work as a whole, and 
be so paired as to pull together and make for the goal which we have 
in view. 

XLVIL The One Man or One Party Show 

With these remarks, we now pass on to a cursory notice of some of 
the more prominent epiwsodes of the drama staged during the six 
months under review. On the whole, it was not an exciting show. 
Congress being out of action, it was practically one man show. And 
that man was the Great Moghul reigning in Whitehall. With the 
demon of disloyalty and defiance laid low, he was now dispensing his 
W^hite Paper graces to a motley crowd of political fortune-seekers, 
reforms-pedlers, and many others assembled in the corridors and 
ante-chambers of the Hall. The corridors had an outflow into some of 
the sequestered regions of Indian sanity and sobriety, into zones of 
‘safety first^^ as Pundit Jawharlal would sometimes call them, and the 
ante-chambers abutted into smoke-papered closets, where half a dozen 
toothless old people sat hairsplitting the stuiff offered them for bread, 
munching the shreds with their gums, and finally, with a wry face mut- 
tering protests, between movements of the gullet, gulping the whole “mess 
of pottage.^^ Anyway, the dispensing of the White Paper graces and their 
reception by some of those who cared to receive them, was an episode 
full of a hustle and bustle which, to many, did not lend any grace to the 
ceremony, A picture drawn from models we cannot vouch for. 

XLYIII. GanbhijTs Activities 

Mahatma Gandhi, from his confinement in Jail, was carrying on an 
arduous campaign against untouchability, and for general social uplift of 
the. Harijans. In the second week of February, we were told again by 
the Secretary of State for India that Gandhiji and the political prisoners 
would not be released till civil disobedience was dead and buried — m 
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hyperbolic attitude of misapplied firmness, which, ''by the bye, was cr’ticised 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on ITcbruary 14. It was a refusal to return 
to actually normal conditions as distinf^uished from a condition of seem- 
ing peace and tranquillity which was the result of extraordinary high 
pressure being maintained by tightened and tightening screws of inhibi- 
tory and prohibitory measures. And the eontiniKHl confinement of political 
prisoners was a pressure that had political and moral mi>ments of no mean 
value. However, the Harijan movement was going fairly apact% though not 
as fairly as Dr. Arabedkar, for instance* would like it to go, Mr. C. S. 
Eanga lyer^s Temple Entry Bill did not, for example, commend itself to 
Dr, Ambedkar. Nor did it, on the other IuukI, commend itself to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. And, of course, for ditterent reasons The 
former was for laying greater stre.ss on tlm work of material and moral 
uplift of the depressed classes than on sncli comparuticedy minor issues 
as whether they should have right to ent<‘r and worship in the same 
temple with the caste tiindus. Such a right, in d<‘fault of real economic 
and educational advance, might prove little bett(*r than a h>IIypop which 
may have an ephimeral political value, hut it would not make the world 
on the whole a better place for the Harijans to live in. (Jaste Hindus, 
travel in the railway ccunpartments with the Harijans ; they may also 
interdine with them in a place like Shrikshetra (I^iri). But these do 
not seem to have appreciably improved th ir acftial relations. What is 
needed is heart-touch and soul-touch ar>d a feeling of brotherhood and 
a spirit of service amongst the caste Hindus. Wh(‘re these essentials 
are given, what should follow will follow. Our so called culture, and our 
present modes of life have widened and not narrowed the gulf between 
us and our depressed brethren. In our spirit and in the vi^ta and 
venu of our living and moving, we should go back to thetn. Without 
this, our social uplift work will still be a roundabout exploitation (politi- 
cal or other) by a privileged class. What the caste Hindu is called 
upon to^ do is not some showy specbicular pcmancee of social justice 
with a side-glance at some politic^al or other fruits likely to bo reaped 
from them ; but attempt an overhauling of the whole ideology of his 
present-day plan and conduct of life with reference to the depressed 
strata of society. In doing so, he should look not merely to modern 
socialistic models, but also to some ancient models called by other 
names but essaying, perhaps, to found society not on abstrae.t right and 
Justice, but on actual love, co-operation and service. Wc did not wonder, 
therefore, that the Temple-entry and such other bills would not satisfy 
neither Dr. Ambedkar nor Pandit Malaviya though both, of course, 
wished to see the lot of the Harijans cheered and bettered* Mahatrnaji, 
however, explained his own position with his wonted lucidity, and 
proposed, for instance, to solve the complicated Guruvayoor tangle by 
'^f^endunas. Vieeregal sanction was refused to Dr. Subbaroyan^s Temple 
Entry Bill in the Madras Council but sanction was accorded to Mr. 
Kai%a lymr’s Anti-DntoTChability Bill in the Imperial Assembly. 

; ; / XUX. The Poona Fact Aftermath 

^ Poona Pact had tried to smooth afiairs as between the caste 
Hindus and the depressed classes as regards electorate and represen* 
tation. Bu^ apparently, the thios^ had not been set at rest by the Pact. 
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On Feb. 22, an AlFParties Hindu Conference had met in Calcutta, 
and it sent a memorandum to the Premier demanding revision of the 
Poona Pact. Bengal Hindus felt especially aggrieved ; for whilst, under 
the Communal Award as it originally stood, their political representa- 
tion had been less than what they were justly entitled to; the Poona 
Pact, as many of them thought, had made the position worse be dissecting 
that stunted representation into a depressed and non-depressed part, thus 
arbitrarily creating a gulf where no gulf had in fact existed. 

L. The Cohmunal Award And After 

The Premieres Communal Award had not effected a cordial entente 
amongst the various communities. Apart from the fundamental flaw of 
having introduced the un-democratic, un-unifying, un-equilibrating princi- 
ple of communal franchise and representation, it had not been by many peo* 
pie accepted as the best possible allocation in the communal pandemonium 
that was to be almost perpetuated in India. Of course, the task had 
been imposed unon the British Government. Indian Delegates in the 
R. T. C. had failed to agree. It was suggested that whilst the Moslem 
members were of one mind and worked as a team, the Hindus were a 
house hopelessly divided. It appeared to be so. But it was also 
asked by many how far this harmony on one side and the dis-harmony 
on the other had or had not b en pre-ordained and pre-established by 
the mysterious ways of ‘"Providence”. However that might be, a communal 
chaos continued in India. It was a desert for hopes of communal amity 
and co-operation. And a very beautiful, comfortable little oasis was disco- 
vered in this shoreless desert. This time it was in Alwar. Last time, it 
had been in our earthly paradise Kashmere. And it was suggested that 
the communal caravan th^t encamped in Alwar did not actually drink at 
the little pools of that little shady nook, but had drunk their fill at 
ampler springs flowing in subsoil abundance outside. The Alwar affairs 
drew a good deal of attention, particularly Hindu attention. Dr. 
Moonjee even proposed an Alwar Day. It seemed to many that the 
Hindu community in particular were already having the full measure of 
retributive justice for their many ( especially, political ) sins of omission 
and commission. An escape from this communal chaos should be found 
not in systematic segreation with undue stress laid on the non-essential 
diversity of communal interests, but in political intercourse with due 
insistence put on the fundamental community of interests of all as 
Indians. 


LI. The White Paper Again : Gandhij^s Fast 

On March 19, the text of the White Paper was made available in 
India- It was a volume of 119 pages comprising an Introduction, the 
Proposals and eight Appendices. lu the words of ‘The Leader^ of 
Allahabad — “The scheme may be anything. It is certain it is not a 
scheme of Self-GovernmeIlP^ While it concerned very little, every thing 
concerning that little was assured to be under the thumb of the British 
Government and Parliament. It was not a self-adjusting, self-correcting 
and self-perfecting scheme. We have already dwelt on this. Though 
Labour disclaimed responsibility for the White Paper, yet, on March 21, 
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we were informed that it had decided to participate in the Joint Select 
Committee. There was no indication of a peace move with the Congress 
following in the wake of the constitutional proposals. While some men 
tin England expressed the fear that the scheme when worked wonld get 
under Congress control, the authorities in India had no indulgent smiles 
for activities that even savoured of active Congress associatioiu as was. 
for instance, manifest from the warning of Government to Allahabad Khadtlar 
Bhandar. About this time, arrangements were proceeding in connection 
with the holding of the Congress session in Calcutta, with what fiual 
results we know already. In the first half of April, the personnel of 
the Joint Select Committee was made known, in which Labour had a 
slinted share, as Major Attlee complained ; yet, he was able to assure 
the House that Labour would not follow the primrose path of irrespon- 
sible criticism but the arduous one of fruitful cooperation. Some Indian 
^‘representatives'^ were invitedjby the Committee to ‘confer’^ with the latter, 
not, of course, as, co-opted members (which was constitutionally impossible), 
but as more or less glorified witnesses or assessors. On April 12, a 
statement was also issued which said that the Committee would considtm 
applications from public bodies in India which wished to tender evidence 
relevant to the great constitutional issue. The ManeheHter Guard inn 
felt satisfied at the appearance of “one more encouraging sign of a 
different temper in India'^ as r*‘flected in the declaration of Mr. Shastri 
and some other prominent Liberal leaders that the Liberals would 
support the new constitution despite its defects. “The more vehemently 
Mr, Churchill and his friends denounce the Indian reforms, the more 
strongly Indians begin to feel that the proposals must have mma value 
after all” Others wondered if that vehemance of Mr. C^humlull anti 
his friends were not staged exactly with a view to make Indians feel 
strongly on the value. In this connection, Mr. Ramachmidra 
Presidential speech at the National Liberal Federation Meetir^g in 
Calcutta, on April 15, is deserving of a careful peruHal “No real and 
substantial transfer of power” — this was the gist of the Resolution 
adopted at that Meeting. Yet, the House of Commons Debate on the 
White Paper showed it to be the line of furthest possible advance. In 
the beginning of May, another incident in altogether another sphero 
greatly exercised the public mind, and also, as the sequel proved, the 
oflScial mind. We refer to Mahatmaji^s 21 days' fast for selLpurifica- 
tion. It was for the sake of the Harijans. Poet Tagore appealed to 
Gandhiji to reconsider. But Gandhiji persisted. Governnumt were 
advised to release him, which they did. Their communique, however* 
made it clear that their policy as to Congress, civil disobedience and 
political prisoners remained unchanged. They were not prepared to 
negotiate with the Congress, though Mahatma Gandhi, the prime mover, 
was released ( owing to a non-poiitical fast ), and civil disobedience 
itself was suspended. Mere suspension was not enough. Concurrently, 
an unofficial peace move was seen to be on foot, in which M- Sbaufcafc 
Ali moved most, if not also, first. But it did not move to the goal 
desired. And it did not rouse any wide public interest Public interest 
was, however, painfully keen on Mahatmaji's ordeal of the 
Mahatma]! passed the ordeal by what was called his reserve powers”, 
both physical and psychical, xt was tihe victory of spirit over flesh.” 
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Mahatmaji broke his fast at 12-20 P. M., May, 29. All India hailed the 
news with a sigh of mingled relief and joy. 

In the far-away Andamans and elsewhere too, there were hunger- 
strike fasts about this time, and unfortunate deaths, in alleged connec- 
tion with the strike in the Andamans, were widely talked about. Lt. 
Col. Barker proceeded to make inquiries on the spot. Sir Harry Haig 
explained to a deputation, on June, 13, the Government position and 
version with regard to the Andamans. 

We have taken a cursory view of some of the outstanding events of 
the half year. There were several matters of economic and commercial 
interest to which we have not here adverted, but a full account cf 
them and other matters of public importance, will be found in their 
proper places in the body of this Register. Beyond making a far 
observation of a general charactt^r, we have not, also, told the stroy of 
violence and Government reaction thereto in this Introduction. Violence 
has continued as a disquieting feature of the Indian situation, and it 
should be tackled not only with firmness, but with wisdom and a long 
sight. ( Specially contributed by Prof. Pramathanath Mukhopadhya. ) 



MAHATMA GAHDHI’S FAST 

On till* 29th* Aprii, Muhatiim flatnlhi hi^ to nn 

nneontlitiojoii luui irn^vocabh* fnnt for t\Vf«»iy-oni» dnvH in wirii llarijmi 

work# TiuB i»uHin*utoiiH iidoHiuii of th<* M.ihiihiiji rjinn^ iih n j^iirpriHa 

even to hin intuuate eo |>riH uters S-toinr V.ilijihltbfiHi nnd Malunlev Oerfai, Next 
day* the H ih. April, the Mahulnni jHMind the fuiliovinj^ Hiutniiifit ni ihm eoiijieetum 
to the Aanoeiated FreHs: — 

**A tempeHt han lavii raj^tni' within me for s^oine tl iV^r. I have hren Hfnigji^ling 
againat it. On the (»vt* of the ‘Hardau Oayh the voiee heean>e innintj nt, noil aani: 
‘Why don’t vtiii do ii T i reni-Hied ii. But reHiHiuue** \v;h in va u, ainl the reHolunuti 
waw nmli) to on an tUHnnuiitioo'd and irre^.o»Mhle for twetovente du)a tnnn* 
rneneini^ from .Monday noon the Brh May and endoij^ on nolav uowj the 

29th .May, 

“Ah i look Itaek upon iht» immediuft' pant, many are the eaiiH) ^ too aaereii to 

merit ain. that uoiNt have pnvipilaJed the hint, 010 they are iili eoniieeltHf with the 

peat Harijan eauHe. The fuHt in apiioHif noh««ly in leotsmlar, anil aj^aiimt every- 
bod)‘ wlio waiHH to piritejp-oe in the joy of it \uthunr fur the tine* nem^ having 
to faai Jiinmelf or herself. Bnt it la purtienlarly ngaiont niywelh It m a huirt'- 
prayer for iho pnnfieatton of aeff mid for ko« .oer viilolanee and wa!«‘h- 

iulmm BiH nobody who appreeiatea the atep fdnnil tt> he fjik- n m to join tne. 
Any such fast will be a torture of {heinaelveH and of nn*. L t ilnn fa**t* how«‘ver, Im 
a preparation for many such imm to bo taken hy pur»n' and more deserving peraoni 
than mynelf. 

“During all thmi montha ninee Keptenda^r lint, f have been atudying tho 

corr^^pondmtre and htenuure and holding piolongnl iliaeUHHnniH with men and 
women, letirneii and igiuirant Ifatij'tna and .\hin IDrijina. Ttie evil in fnr gmtier 
than even I hud thought it to be. It will not he ermlii-ntiHl hy moni)\ ext»‘rotd 
orgattisalioii and even pohtieai power for HarijunH, though nli tfnMi* ihrn* are lunma* 
Bary, But to be effeetive, they miiHi follow or at h%ni aeetimpany inwafil orgunma* 
tion, and inward power, in other worda, arjf.pnrilh*aiion, Thiu eun only eimnt by 
fasting and prayer. We may not approaeb the Chai nf Truth in arroganeu of 
strength, hai in tha nn*ekneH*i of the week and the he!p|e««, 

“But the mere fsat of the laaiy m nothing without the will In hind. It nniut be n 
genuine eonfesHioa of an inner fa#t an, irreptinuddn iungnig to exprena truth and 
nothing but, ihi* iruitn 

“Ttierafore, those only are prtvib'g.'d to fast for the eiiua»» of truth* who havn 
worked hm it and who have love in ihi-m even for opiauu nfa. who art* free fr«nn 
animal passhm, and who have ubjured earthly lat^aeioiionH and ambiiton. Ko one, 
therefore, may undertake without previous preparaium and diaidphoe, the (ml I 
hava foreshadowed. 

“^‘t there tie no misunderstanding abmt the inifMmding fast. I have no desire 
to aia. I want to live for the eausr, though I hope I am *f|Uitlly prepartM to die 
for it. But, I need for me and my fellow* workerH greater pitroy* greater apphea* 
tion and dedication. I want more workers of unassailable purity, Hhoeking rasu « of 
impurity have come under my noiiee. I wotild like my fast to tw an urgent appeal 
to such p»oplo to leave the cause alone. 

^ ‘T know that many of my Hanalaiiist friends and others think that the movemeni 
IS a deep political game How I wkh thk fast would eon vinca them that it is 
pxtrmy religious, 

*Tf has more serf ica to taka from this bmly, He wifi hold it together 
d^pite deprivation of earthly food. He wiM send ma spiritual ft*esl. litu He works 
tnrough earthly agents and everyone who bclievtw iii the imperaiive nwi^ssisy of 
removing untouchabiiity will send me the hnKl I nmi by working to the l>^t of 
his or her ability, for t& due and (^mpieta fulQlmant of the piedga given to Hari-* 

00* workers not get agitated over the coming fast. They should feel 
strengthened by it They must not leave their post of duty : and those who have 
temporanly retired for much-needed rest or tor being cured of alianwlti are ai much 
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at the post as healthy workers serving in their respective quarters. No one should 
come to me unless it bo for necessary consultation on matters connected with the 
movement. 

^Tt is, I hope, needless, for me to pray of friends that they will not ask me to 
postpone, abandon or vary the approaching fast in any way whatsoever. I ask them 
to believe me that the fast has come to me literally as described above. I, therefore, 
ask friends in India and all the world over to pray for me, with me that I may 
safely pass through the ordeal, and that whether 1 live or die, the cause for which 
the fast is to be undertaken may prosper. 

^‘And may I ask my Sanatanist friends to pray that whatever be the result of the 
fast for me, the lid that hides the truth may bo removed”. 

Mahatma’s Reply to Fnends’ Messages 

Replying to the various messages received from his friends, Mahatma Gandhi wrote 
the following in the ‘^Harijan” dated the 5th May : — 

‘‘General Smuts has made a pathetic appeal to mo to desist from the impending 
fast. Dr. J^nsari binds me with a tie of love cnpeble of standing the severest strain. 
He, as an old friend and a fellow-worker and as a medical man, makes a pathetic 
appeal to me to vary my vow. Mr. G. Rajagopalaehari, keeper of my conscience, 
sends me a long telegram attacking the very basis of the fast. Added to these, is 
the fervent and personal appeal, strengthened by a copious flow of tears of Devadas, 
my youngest son and valued comrade. 

‘Tf these typical appeals have loft me unmoved, the reader should have no difll* 
culty in perceiving that there must be a force which has overpowend me and prev- 
ents me from responding to these and such other appeals. Underlying them, is 
undoubtedly distrust of ray claim that this fast was prompted by God. I do not 
suggest that they do not believe my word, but they believe me to be under a self- 
delusion, a prey to my own heated imagination, made hotter by the suffocation 
produced by the cramping walls of the prison. I cannot deny the ^Hsibility of such 
a thing. But it can make no appeal to mo whilst I believe to the contrary. 

‘T am a habitual prisoner. Prison walls have never known to have warped my 
judgment nor induced in the habit of brooding. All my imprisonments have 
been periods of intense activity, leaving no time for brooding. I have undoubtedly 
brooded over the wrongs done to the Harijans, But such brooding has always resul- 
ted in a definite exaction on my part. 

“The action that I was contemplating on the day preceding that fateful night, 
was certainly not any fast. My claim to hear the voice of God is no new claim. 
Unfortunately, there is no way of proving my claim except through roaults. God 
will not be God if he allowed himself to bo the object of proof by His cr^turee. But 
He does give His willing slave power to pass through ths fiercest of ordeals. I have 
been a willing slave to this most exacting Master for more than half a century. His 
voice has been increasingly audible as years have rolled by. He has never forsaken 
me even in my darkest hour. He has saved me often against myself, and left me 
not a vestige of independence. The greater the surrender to Him, the greater has 
been my joy, J, therefore feel confident, in the end, that these kindest of friends will 
recc^nise the correctness of the action I am about to take, and this whether I lore 
or me. God’s ways are inscrutable. And who knows, He may not want my death 
duri^ the fast to be more fruitful of beneficent results than my life ? 

^ “Surely, it is depressing to think that man’s ability to serve dies with the dm^lu- 
tion of the body, which for the moment he is inhabiting* Who doubts that the 
ip)int8 of Ramkrishna and Dayanand, Vivefcanand and fiaratirth are working to- 
day amongst our midst f It may be that they are more potent to-day, than when 
they were in our midst in flesh, it is not true that what good men do is oft buried 
with them. We burn the evil, men do with their mortal remains. We treasure the 
memory of the good they do, and distance only magnifies it. And why should 
exaggerated importance be given to the services of one single person, however good 
or able he may be ? 

‘*The cause of Harijans is God’s cause. He will throw up men and women as 
they may be required to do His will. I therefore invite General Smuts and all other 
friends to believe with me, that I am not acting under a hallucination, and be^e® 
them to send up their prayer to the Almighty that He may give me str^gth to 
safely through the ordeal. I feel sure, if I am wanted on this earth yet to" a 
f^ any service whatsoever. He will spare me, notwithstanding the |^rs of 
Mends”* 

9 \ 
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Gandhiji’s cell, and apprised him of the news. Immediately after, Mrs. Naidu 
hurriedly collected Mahatmaji things and packed them up. Meanwhile the 
Mahatma held a prayer with Mr. Mahadeo Besai, Mr, Vallabhbhai Patel and Mrs, 
jS'aidu. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons along with two others retired for about an 
hour, giving time for Mahatma Gandhi to get ready, Mahatma Gandhi then bade 
goodbye to Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. Mahadeo Dcsai. 

At quarter to nine, Col. Doyle returned to the Jail, and there was again a flutter 
inside the jail, A few pressmen who had been waiting outside all day long, ^ smelt 
what was going to happen, and got their cars ready to chase Mahatma Gandhi’s car. 
Precisely at nine, the huge jail gate clanked and tne frail form of Mahatma Gandhi 
supported by Mrs. Naidu, emerged, all smiles. Col. Doyle and other officials followed 
and immediately put Mahatma Gandhi in a waiting sedan car,^ and dashed towards 
the city. Pressmen gave hot pursuit to the car, and succeeded in tracing it while it 
was turning to Lady Thackersey’s bungalow. 

None at the Thackersey bungalow knew anything about what was happening in 
Yerqwada. As a matter of fact, Mr, Devadas Gandhi had gone o'ut for a drive in the 
evening. It so happened that, while he was returning to the Thackersey Hall, the 
Government car carrying Gandhiji followed his, as if his own car was piloting 
that of Mahatmaji. 

At the main entrance, Mr. Devadas received Gandhiji. Supported ^ by his son, 
Mahatmaji slowly climbed the stairs leading up to the spacious drawing room of 
the bungalow. Lady Thackersey received him on the stairs, and took him to the 
verandah where he seated himself on a sofa. Then he called in the Pressmen. 

Mahatmaji told the Associated Press representative that he was informed of his 
release only at quarter to seven by Col. Doyle, Inspector- General of Prisons. 
Asked if ho would be staying at Lady Vithaldas Thackersey’s throughout the 
fast, Gandhiji said that he was not sure. “It came upon me suddenly”, he pro- 
ceeded, “and therefore, I was unprepared. Having seen the papers yesterday, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and I discussed for the moment where I should stay, if I was 
suddenly discharged. My first thought was to go to Sabarmati, and live near the 
Ashram, and if that was not feasible or advisable, then to accept Lady Thackersey’s 
invitation. Of course, the invitation of the Servants of India Society is there, as also 
one from the Depressed Classes Mission. But when Col. Doyle gave me the infor- 
mation, I felt that the best thing would be to go to Lady Thackersey’s and here lam . 

At the end of the interview, the Mahatma moved on the open terrace, where in 
the course of half an hour he was fast asleep. 

Civil Disobedience Suspended — Mahatma’s Statement 

Simaltaneously with his release, Mahatma Gandhi announced the suspension of the 
Civil Disobedience Movemeiit for a month. This sensational announcement was made 
in a atatemenfc following consultation with and the approval of Mr. M. S. Aney, 
Acting Congress President. 

Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the Government at the same time to release all po- 
litical prisoners and withdraw the Ordinances. The Mahatma stated in his interview : 

^‘I cannot regard this release with any degree of pleasure. As Sardar Vallabhbhai 
rightly remarked to me yesterday, how can 1 take advantage of this release in order 
to prosecute the Civil Disobedience campaign or to guide it ? This release, therefore, 
puts upon me, as a seeker after truth and a man of honour, a tremendous burden 
and strain. This fast has to continue. I had hoped and I still hope, not to excite 
myself over anything and not to take part in discussions of any nature whatsoever. 
The whole purpose of the fast will be frustrated if I allowed my brain to be occu- 
pied by any extraneous matter, that is, any matter outside the Harijan work. At 
the same time, having been released, I should be bound to give a little of my 
energies to a study of the Civil Disobedience movement. ^ i. 

“Of course, for the moment, I can only say that my views about Civil Disobe- 
dience have undergone no change whatsoever. I have nothing but praise for the 
bravery and self-sacrifice of the numerous civil xesisters, but having said that, 
I cannot help saying that the secrecy that has attended the movement is ratal 
to its success. If, therefore, the movement, must be continued, I would urge those 
who are guiding the movement in diflerents parts of the country to discard all 
secrecy. I do not care if, thereby, it becomes difficult to secure a single civil 
resister. 
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“There can be no doubt that fear has seized the common mass. The Ordinances 
have cowed them down, and lam inclmed to think that the arcret 
largely responsible for the demoralisation. The movement of Civil Dmobedienc© 
does not dt'pend so much upon the quantity as on the quality of men and women 
taking part in it, and if I was leading the movement, I should sacrihce qnan i y 
and insist on quality. If this could be done, it would immediately raise the level 

of the movement. , . „„ 

can say nothing as to the actual campaign. The reflect ions I have 
1 had bottled up all these many months, and 1 can suy that bardar yailabbbhai 
is one with me in what I have said. One word I w'onki say. Whether I uko it 
or not, during these three weeks, all civil resisters will be m a state of ternbio 
suspense. It would be better if the President of the Congress, Bapuji ^ Madhavarao 
Aney, were to officially declare suspension for one full month or even six weeks. 

"‘Now, I would make an appeal to the Government. If they want real peace in 
the land, and if they feel there is no real peace, if they feci that Oiuiiiauco rule 
is no rule, they should toke advantage of this suspension, aiul unconditionally diS" 
charge all the civil resisters. If I survive the ordeal, ir will give me time to survey 
the situation, and to tender advice both to the Congress IcaderB and if 1 may 
venture to do so, to the Government. I would like to take up the thread at the 
point where I was interrupted on my return from England, 

“If no understanding is arrived at between the Government and the CongroftS 
as a result of my effort, and Civil Disobedience is rcHumed, it will be open to the 
Government, if they so choose, to revive the Ordinance Kule. 

“If there is the will on the part of the Government, f have no doubt Chafe a 
modus opQrandi can be found. Of this, so far as I am concerned. I am absolutely 
certain that Civil Disobedience cannot be withdrawn so long as bo many civil re- 
sisters are imprisoned. No settlement can bo arrived afc so long as Hardat Y^“*tbh- 
bhai, Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and others 
are buried alive. Indeed, to call off civil resistance is nofe within the power of any of 
the men who are out of prison. It is possible only for the Working Committoe 
that was in existence at the time I was arrested, 

“I shall say no more on the Civil Disobedience movemo fe* Perhaps. I have al- 
ready said too much, but if I was to say anything, 1 could say so only 'whilst I 

have strength left in me. I would urge pressmen net to worry me any more. I 

would urge also would-be visitors once more to restrain themselvcB. them 
regard me as being still in prison. I shall bo unfit for holding pohiicid discussions 
or any other discussions, 

“I would like to be left in perfect peace, and I would like to tell the Oovern- 
ment that I shall not abuse the release. If I come safely through the ordeal and 
I find the political atmosphere as murky as it is to-day, without taking a single 
step secretly or openly in furtherance of Civil Disobedience, I shall invite them 
to take me back to Yerwada to companions whom I almost seem to have deserted. 

“It was a great privilege for me to have been with Sardar Vallabhbhai. I was 
well aware of his matchless bravery and his burning love for the country, but I 
had never lived with him as I had the good fortune to do during the last sixteen 
months. The affection with which he covered me recalls to me that of my owe 

dear mother. I never knew him to possess motherly qualities. If the slightest 

thing happened to me, he would be out oi bis bed. He superintended every little 
detail in connection with my comforts. He and my other associates had conspired 
to let me do nothing, and I hope that the Government will believe me when I 
say that he always showed a remarkable comprehension of the difficulties of the 
Government whenever we discussed any political problem. His solicitude lor the 
farmers of Bardoli and Kaira I can never forget.” 


Mahatma Gandhi dictated his lengthy statement suggesting suspension of Civil Dis- 
obedience slowly and deliberately. Often he would pause for a few minutes u^ther. 
After he had actually dictated the portion advocating suspension, he stopped and 
turning to a Press correspondent told him : “Now, what I am going to say, 1 
think^ I should have the approval of the Congress Pr^ident Mr, M. B, Aney”. SO| 
he wanted the statement to be shown to Mr. Aney, Acting President, and then 
published after his approval, 

*^<icordmgly, Mr. Aney was immediately sent for, and after he had carrfully tmd 
through it in consultation with Mrs. Naidu and Mr, Devadas Gandhi, the statement 
was released at 11-30 p. m. 
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Mr. Aney’f Statement 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting President of the Congress, issued on the 9th Maj? the 
following statement in connection with the statement issued by Mahatma Gandhi on 
his release : 

^‘I feel sure, although the news of the fast of Mahatma Gandhi is bound to cast 
a dark shadow of anxiety and gloom throughout the country, that it will be some 
relief to his countrymen, as well as friends and followers throughout the world, to 
know that the Government has at any rate released him unconditionally, and allowed 
him to observe his vow and practise his great penance as a free citizen. ^ In the 
statement issued to the Press, last night, after his release, he has expressed his views 
on the conduct of the Civil Disobedience movement which £ have no doubt will rece- 
ive the consideration they deserve from every Civil Besister, 

‘‘Ic is perfectly true that during the period fof the fast, Civil Besmters would be in 
a state of suspense, and as a consequence he has advised me to officially suKpand the 
Civil Disobedience campaign for one month or even six weeks. In his statement, he 
has emphatically stated what I have been saying more than once during the last four 
months, in reply to various critics of the Civil Disobedience movement that **OiviI 
Disobedience cannot be withdrawn so long as many Civil Kesisters are imprisoned 
and no settlement can be arrived at so longer as Sardar Valiabhbhai Patel, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Abdul ^ GafTar fChan and others are buried alive. Indeed, the 
withdrawal of Civil Disobedience is not within the power of the men who are out of 
prison. It is possible only for the original Working Committee to do bo. I repeat 
the position so lucidly and emphatically enumerated oy Mahatma Gandhi, 

“The above is the only rational and constitutional position for Congressmen to take on 
the point of withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience campaign. But the question of suspen- 
ding the campaign to serve a definite object for a limited period undoubtedly stands 
on a different footing. It is no doubt a serious responsibility which 1 have been 
called upon to shoulder. But J am armed with the weapon that the advice comes 
from one who is not only the author of the present Civil Disobedience campaign, but 
the originator and solo authority on the science and practice of Civil Dii'Obedienca 
itself. 

“In response to the Mahatma’s suggestion, which also strikes me as the proper 
thing to do at this time and in order to eliminate from the atmosphere all elements 
of excitement to render it pure for all of us to enable to be in a prayerful mood to 
invoke the blessings of the Almighty on the great cause for which Mahatma Gandhi 
18 undergoing this penance and to supply him with abundance of spiritual food so 
necessary to sustain him through this ordeal, I declare officially that the Civil Disobedi- 
^ce movement shall be suspended for six-weeks belonging with Tuesday, the Sth 

* conclusion, 1 repeat my appeal to every man and woman to utilise this period 
^ tv . ability and energy in the service of such work for the uplift 

of Hanjans, as may most commend itself to him or her”* 

Govt of India’s Reply to Above 

The following is the text of the communique, issued by the Government of India 
on the 9th. May 

“The release of Mr. Gandhi, consequent on his undertaking a prolonged 
which, as he has stated, is wholly unconnected with the Government and solely 
connected with the Harijan movement, indicates no change whatever in the Govern- 
ment’s general policy towards the release of Civil Disobedience prieonm^, or towards 
those, who openly or conditionally support the Civil Disobedience movement. 

“The position of the Government in regard to the release of Civil Disobedience 
prisoners was stated by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st 
April last. In the course of his speech, he said : Uf, in fact, the Congress do not 
mean to revive the struggle, why should that not be made plain ? Is there a men- 
tal reservation that if the policy of the Government is not to their liking, th^ will 
hold over the head of the Government a threat of revival of the Civil Disotwience 
movement ? There can be no co-operation under a menace of renewal of OitB 
Disobedience. We hove no wish to keep these prisoners longer than 
require, but equally we are determined not to let them out when their ] 
lead to renewal of Civil Disobedience. We must not risk re-starting of 
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by premature action. Our position has been summed tip in the words used by the 
Secretary of State in the House of Commons.^ He said : ‘Wc must have convincing 
reasons to believe that their release would not be followed by a revival of OiviT 
Disobedience. 

“A mere temporary suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement, intended to 
lead up to negotiations with the Congress leaders, in no way fulfils the eonditiouH, 
which would satisfy the Government of India that in fact the Civil Ilisbodienco 
Movement has been definitely abandoned. There is no intention of negotiating with 
the Congress for a withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience movement, or of rWeasing 
the leaders of that movement with a view to arriving at any settlement with them 
in regard to these unlawful activities.” 


The End of the Fa«t 

On the completion of the Twenty-One Days, Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast at 
12-25 on the 29th. May with a glass of orange juice prepared by Bita. Kasturbai 
Gandhi. 

Mahatmaji broke the silence at 11-30 and shortly afterwards bo joined in the 
prayers which included recitations from the Hindu and Zoroastrum Scriptures 
as well as the Bible. 

A small but representative gathering, in which the Harijans were prominent, was 
present at “Parnakuti” before the fast was broken. Prayers wore offered for half-an 
hour and these included recitations of Hindu hymns by Bj. Mnbadev Desai 

chapters from the Quoran by Dr. Ansari as well as from the Zoroastrlan and 
Christian scriptures. 

Mahatmaii all the time lay on a couch, listening to the chanting of tbo prayers. 

Before taking the orange juice, Mahatmaji dictated to Bj. Mahadev Ihmi a brief 
message urging those present to join in the prayers. 

Just before breaking his fast. Mahatma Gandhi addressed the followiriff few 
words to the gathering through Sj. Mahadev Desai 

“Within a minute or two, I am gomg to break the fast. In Hia {(iod’a) name 
and with faith in Him was it taken. In His name it terminates. My faith is not 
the less to-day, but more. You _ will not expect me to make a speech on this 

occasion for taking the name and singing the glory of God, but I 

doctors and other friends, who have poured forth their affection 
on me during these days of privilege and grace. 

“I cannot help referring to those because these kind services are a part of God’s 
fotlng’ reward nothing but praise to give them. God alone can give them the 

“f am glad that the Harijans are hero with us to-day. I do not know esactlv 
SltMnSh^fM fo" ‘‘ ““‘y I know fae will give 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

WINTER 8ESSI0N--NEW DELHI, 16th FEBRUARY to 15th. APRIL 1933. 

The Council of State commenced its Winter Session at New Delhi, on the 
16th. February, Sir Manechji Dadahkoy, the first non-official President, in the chair. 

Sir Faxl-i‘ Hussain, Leader of the flouse, tendering: most hearty congratulations 
to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy on being the first non-official President, said it was an 
epoch-making appointment in the history of the Council. It was a fitting recogni- 
tion of a brilliant and varied career. 

Sir Maneckji, acknowledging the congratulations and promises of support from 
the House, said that when he accepted the office, he felt it as the call of duty and 
service. He also realised that the main object of the Governor-General was to do 
honour to the non-official members of the Council who had in the past played such 
an important part, and who on many momentous occasions by the exercise of 
prudence, commonsense and sober judgment, had fully justified the creation of the 
Upper Chamber. 

Sir Guthrie Russell then presented the Eailway Budget. 

Negotiable Instruments Act Amendment 

Mr. Taylor then introduced the Bill to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, by 
adding, in Section 85, the following sub-section : “Where a cheque is originally 
expressed to be payable to bearer, the drawee is discharged, by payment in due 
course to the bearer thereof, notwithstanding any endorsement, whether any such 
endorsement purports to restrict or exclude further negotiation.’^ 

This amendment was rendered necessary, said Mr. Taylor, by the ruling of the 
Bombay High Court which stated that a bearer bill could legally be charged to 
an order bill by endorsement, This made it incumbent on banks to examine all 
endorsements upon bearer cheques, and thus considerably increased the work and 
responsibility of banks without any compensatory advantage to the general public. 
The Bill aimed at removing difficulty of banks and provided that no bearer cheques 
would lose their bearer-character, notwithstanding any endorsement. 

The Council then adjourned till the 18th. 

General Discussion of Eailway Budget 

18th. FEBRUARY ; — The general discussion on the Eailway Budget was held to- 
day and lasted for about three hours. It was marked by very tame speeches and a 
number of “recommendations or suggestions” which the Hon. Members made to 
the Railway Member. 

Mr. J. C. Bannerji said that he did not share the optimism of the Railway 
Member, and felt that more economies could be effected in the railway administration. 
The “Axe”f however, mainly applied to the subordinate staff, leaving untouched the 
high salaries of the officers. The speaker suggested a committee to enquire into the 
whole railway administration with a view to finding avenues of economy. He also 
suggested the abolition of the Eailway Clearing Office and the affording of greater 
comforts for third and intermediate classes. In conclusion, he advised that the Con- 
ference for the co-ordination of railway and road services should deal with the subject 
fairly and not make proposals which would be detrimental to road interests. 

Eai Bahadur Ramsarandas, Leader of the Opposition, ascribed the present depres- 
sion to enhancement of railway rates and fares which diverted traffic both of goods 
and passengers to motor lorries. He strongly criticised the restoration of half of the 
cut jn the salaries, especially when railway earnings had touched rock-bottom, and 
suggest^ that the loss on strategic railways should be borne by the Army estimates. 
The Eai Bahadur held that week-end concession tickets had proved useful in enco- 
uraging traffic and should be reintroduced. The speaker criticised the policy of the 
Government in giving training to twelve Indians in the mechanical side and recrui- 
ting only six. This was really a waste of public money. Lala Ramsarandas welcomed 
the appointment of Mr. Pope, but felt that if some United States railway expert 
was associated with him, the enquiry would yield better results. In conclusion, he 
pleaded that the representation of the legislature, trade and commerce should be 
secured on the proposed Road Eailway Conference. 
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Mr. Kalliher regretted that constant drawing from the reserve and depreciation 
funds had now reduced their resources to rock-bottom. If the Government wished to 
operate the Eaiiways on business lines, they should carry out more retrenchment and 
economies in the cost of administration. The speaker^ pleaded for the reduction of 
rates and fares, with a view to fi| 2 ;htin^; the road competition, , * » • 

Mr. Hussain Imam observed that while the Chief Commissioner had claimed an 
economy of Ba. 4.24 crores during the lour years, the Railway administration report 
was more honest, and showed that a good deal of this saving whs made by cxptmdi- 
ture postponed. ’ Then, again, while company-managed railways like the M. ami 8. 
M showed a decrease in expenses of three lakhs compared to l92d, B'ate-managi^ 
railways showed a great increase during the same period. Then, again, during the 
last eight years, the number of European and Anglo-Imiian officcis had decreased 
only by four from 18.064 to 18,060. At this rate, he said, Indiauisation of railways 
would take 86,000 years. Then, again, retrenchment among Muslim omployiH*s had 
been double than among others. The Lee concession, which wen* given as a favour, 
should be withdrawn, and the Railway Clearing Accounts Ofliee, which was kept 
only for book adjustments, should be abolished, thereby saving the (Javerament of Es. 
16 lakhs annually. 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying to the debate, expreflsed rrgret that he could not denvo 
the benefit of the observations on the 8ubj*‘Ct by Sir Mancckji Ihidabhoy, but mm 
glad that his experience was obtainable in a wider sphere. Ho said that while he 
(the Railway Member) had proceeded with cautioa, the 11ouh<* should not take a 
pessimistic view like Mr. Suhrawardy. The position of the fudian Eiilways was 
eminently sound, and comparatively better than of any other ralway sysram in the 
world. He assured Lala Barasarandas that repUcement of wagons wan necessary, 
because those to be replaced were definitely uneconomic. Ha informed Mr. MiUcr 
that only such remodelling of stations was being uiulertuken, as w'ouM ditfinityly 
lead to economy. As regards the question of rates, it looked prima facie atiractiv©, 
but none had shown him that decrease would he compmmated by increaBed traffic. 
He regretted that he could not accept Lala Bamsarandas’s suggestion to give prefer- 
ential rates to certain commodities. 

Lala Ramsara^idus i Then why do you do so in the case of the Army t 

Sir Joseph Shore : ^‘My predecessor said that it was something better to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie, but I am looking into the matter careful ly*^ 

Sir Joseph Shore assured the House that after the Pope Enquiry was over, an 
expert committee would be appointed. He finally gave a fHjrsonal assurance that he 
would look into all criticisrnH. The Railway B>ara and the speukor wtjlcomiMi the 
criticisms. The Railway Member concluded that in spite of mistakes and errors that 
might have been committed, the railways were in an undeuiabiy sound position. 

The House then adjournea till the 20th. 

Indian Marine Act Amend, Bill 

20ili. FEBRUARY The Council held one hour’s sitting to-day to dispose of offi- 
cial business, consisting of four Bdls. all of which were passed without amendments. 

E. E. the Commander An- Chief, moving for consideration of iheBiU to amend the 
Indian Marine Act, said that the Bill was a step towards India’s assuming res- 
ponsibility for her defence, which was essential for her achieving self-g *varnmenl. To- 
day India was paying a fixed contribution to the British Exchequer for the |>olicmg 
and defence of TncTian coast-line ports. The British taxpayer however would not m 
willing to be burdened with this expenditure. The Indian Marine, on the other hand, 
had made remarkable progress, during recent years, and the Bit! was intended to 
create a small reserve to be of practical use and value during times of emergency, 
And also in giving a chance, in the name of duty, to private individuals, both Indians 
and Europeans. To begin with, the reserve would be a very small one, not coating 
more than Rs. 40,{X)0^ a year. The creation of the force however needed discipline, 
in Any rules, for provision was made by the Bill. In conclusion, the Oommandar*lii- 
Chief referred to the Indian Navy Bill which was rejected by the Legislative Assembly 
and said that if a desire was expressed for a revision of the measure, the GovemmenS 
would be willing to respond to the request. 

Jlfr. J. 0. Bannerji and Mr. Lala Jagdish Prasad supported the Bill, the lati^ 
enquiring whether there would be any proportion between the recraitment of Indians 
and Europeans in the new reserve. H. E, the Commander-in-Ohief gave a personal 
assurance that the reserve would be predominantly Indian. The Bill was passed# 
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Other Bills 

Bills, one amending the Indian Forest Act and the other prohibiting the pledging 
of children's labour \^ere also passed. 

Mr, J. B, Taylo", moving for coiisideration of tbe Negotiable Instruments Amend- 
ment Bill, gave a history of the measure and ssid that it was designed to protect 
banks and private individuals. A similar Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1927, but was rejected in 1929, one reason being that the subject would 
be enquired into by the Central Banking Committee then set up. The Government 
had consulted Imperial Bank also. The present Bill provided that cheques originally 
drawn to ‘hearer” shall not lose their “bearer” character notwithstanding any endorse- 
ment thereon, whether in full or in bank, and whether such endorsement purported 
to restrict and exclude further negotiation or not. The speaker claimed that the 
Bill would foster the “cheque” habit amongst Indians by making the purport of the 
cheque clear to laymen. The Bill was passed, and the Council rose. 

Stores Purchase Policy 

21ft FEBRUARY : — The non-official resolutions figured on the agenda paper 
when the Council reassembled to-day. Mr. Jagdish Pershad moved that : — 

(1) In accordance with the recommendations of the Stores, Stationery and 
Printing Eetrenchment Committee, definite orders be issued to all departments that 
all stores other than those of a specially technical nature be in future purchased 
through the Indian Stores Department. 

(2) An Advisory Committee presided over by the Member for Industries be 
appointed to review from time to time how far the policy of the Government regard- 
ing the purchase of stores was being given eflfect to. 

Mr. Jagadish Pershad said that when the Stores Department was first inaugurated, 
the Commerce Member made a definite statement that all Government purchases 
would be made through this department, but in spite of this undertaking only an 
infinitesimal portion of railway stores was being purchased through the department 
and of the Army department still less. If the Government of India had the interest 
of indigenous industries at heart they should accept the recommendations of the 
Stores, Stationery and Printing Eetrenchment Committee. 

Mr. J. A, Shillidy refuted the statement that the Army and the Eailways were 
not making purchases through the Stores Department, He asserted that the pur- 
chases by these departments were increasing every year, and 63 per cent of the 
Medical Stores and 72 per cent of other stores of the Army were purchased or 
manufactured in India. Mr. Shillidy said that the Government still had under 
consideration the whole question and would reach decisions shortly. Till those 
decisions were reached, however, the Government were not in a position to accept 
the resolution. He assured the Council that in reaching decision the recommenda- 
tions of tbe Retrenchment Committee would be given full weight. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 


Salaries Cut 

Mr. Hussain Imam next moved that the cut in salaries be only restored when 25 
per cent of the surcharge imposed by the second Finance Bill was also abolished. 
The mover said that the Government’s last Budget was based on three thingS; 
retrenchment, additional taxation and salary cuts. It was wrong for the Govern- 
ment to make an announcement of a partial restoration in “cut” without a simulta- 
neous announcement in respect of the other two items. Even a surplus budget did 
not justify the step, as restoration of the “cut’' would affect Uhe Provincial Govern- 
ments and local bodies to the extent of four crores. The speaker admitted that 
the Government could not undo what they had announced, but should now 
announce by accepting the resolution that the further five per cent “cut” would 
only be restored simultaneously with the abolition of the surcharges. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor, Finance Secretary, on behalf of the Government, stated that 
he could not discuss the merits of the case as it would be announcing prematurely 
Budget secrets, which no civilised Government could do. The reason for the 
announcement of the restoration of the “cut” was that the commercial services of 
the Government were also affected and pleaded for an announcement of their 
decision for the preparation of their estimates. Similar reasons applied to other 
departments of the Government. Mr, Taylor said that the Budget would be bp-'' " 
the Council shortly, and then they would have an opportunity of 
imbjeet on ail its bearings, He asserted that the reason whic’^ 
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Government to announce a partial restoration of the ‘^cut^’ did not apply to, other 
Uems and the intention of the Government m this respect could not be disclosed 
before the Budget. He therefore advised the mover to withdraw the rmolutioa, 
failing which the Government would have to oppose it 

The resolutioQ was pressed to a division and acfeated by 20 votes to 18. 

The Council adiourned till February 28ih. when the (|encra! Bucket was 
presented by Mr, J. B. Taylor. Finance ^Secretary, in a speech lastmg forty^ve 
minutes, at the end of which be was loudly cheered. The oouncil then adjourned 
till the 4th March. 

General Discussion op Budget 

4tli. MARCH The general discussion of Budget commenced in the Council to- 
day. Lala Ramsarandas, Leader of the Progressive Party, speaking first, regretted 
that he could not congratulate the Finance Member or the Becretarv on producing, 
what was said, to be a balanced budget. The budget was balanced by Imkmg the 
rupee to sterling and by an enormous export of gold. There was no justdkmtmn 
for increasing the import duty on artificial silk goods. Was this extra duty going 
to help the local industry ? The real reason for Japanese dumping into India was 
that the Yen had gone down. Proceeding, Lala Rarasarandas held that there was 
po justification for the maintenance of the pre-war level of Army expenditure. He 
wanted the Government to embark on a policy of granting protection to Industrie 
in general. Ho also pleaded for a five-year economic plan for India on an AIL India 
basis 

Mr, G, A, Nateaan held that there was on one side a highly coloured picture 
of India's high credit and sound finances. On the other, there was the spectacle 
of low exports, high level of taxation and high gold exports. From hia knowledge 
of economic conditions in the country, he could say that bust ncHa- houses and ryots 
Tvere suffering from the trade slump and high taxation, and things were pot as 
happy as others tried to make them believe. He reminded the House that Indian and 
European business-houses had to make a large reduction in their staff to meet the 
situation, and business-conditions had not materially improved daring the last 
eighteen months. Yet, the Government had chosen not to give relief to the general 
tax-payer, but had restored fifty per cent of salaries cut, which would coat them over 
one crore of rupees. Mr. Natesan criticised the Army policy of the Government of 
India and asked whether there was any chance of a reduction In the capitation 
charges, and pleaded for purchases of stores for the Army through the inditii Btorea 
Department. 

Mr. Bijaykumar Basu deplored that the lowering of the income-tax level to 
Rb, IjOCO was playing havoc in millions of homes. The Government ought to have 
considered this factor, before they restored half of the cut in salariee. He waa not 
satisfied with the mere extension of the anti-duming duly and hoped that itronpr 
measures would be adopted in order to protect the principal industry of tna 
country, namely, the cotton textile industry. The military expenditure could atiil 
further be considerably reduced without loss of efficiency, and in hii opinion, the 
expenditure should not exceed forty crores. He protested against the revival of the 
stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Jayaefis^ Prasad, criticising the restoration of half ' * the In aakriei, 

said that it looked as if the public existed for the Services id not the Servlm lor 
the public, He strongly pleaded for a reduction of the pmv k rates to the original 
level and for restoration of the cuts in University grants. He regretted that the 
costly Lee concessions were not withdrawn despite the continuance of the financial 
stringency. Mr. Jagadish Prasad, proceeding, complained against the treatment 
meted out to members of the Council of State Hardly any member of the Ouncil 
had been put on the Select Committee of any Bill Oonsiaering the composition of 
the Assembly, it was not surprising that the Government were alwaya anxioui to 
placate the Assembly, 

while complimenting the Finance Member for his spies* 
did perforaanee in showing a surplus of forty-fwo lakhs, asserted that the imposi* 
tion of additional taxes la the shape of farther duties on imported boots and sho^ 
and artificial silk for protective purposes^ and also the revival of the stamp duty on 
cheques did not redound to his cr^it^ in husbanding the resource for purpme of 
incurring^ public expenditure. He maintained that the continumooe of the elghieeia 

ranee was linked to the staling, was an ugly feature of 
India, which was detrim^tal to Indiak ecoaomlo xmmtm* th$ 
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man-in-the-Btreet did not understand the intricacies of the budget, nor did he care 
to know all of them. What he really wanted was lightening of the burden of taxa* 
tipn. 

H, if. Mehta was gratified at the Finance Member’s wonderful budget, 
and paid a^ tribute to Sir George Schuster for his great ability in balancing the 
budget, while most of the wealthy countries were still in a financial morass. He also 
thanked the people for the help they had afforded at the crisis, which made the task 
of the Finance Member easier. He pointed out that the gold which left the country 
so far was only excess gold, which was not wanted. Only rich rajas, zeminders 
and those who hoarded it for love of gold, had parted with their hoardings when 
the price had gone up. The recent gold export brought to India nearly fifty-six 
crores of rupees profit, which was a great boon to the country. Speaking of the 
cotton textile industry, Mr. Mehta pointed out how Japanese competition throttled 
the Bombay mill industry. This menace was rapidly spreading to other parts of 
the country. He hoped that a proper remedy would be devised by the Govern- 
ment as early as possible. 

^ Sir Akbar Khan asserted that the country’s industries were not flourishing in 
spite of protection. Sir Akbar Khan, proceeding, asked whether it was fair on the 
part of the authorities to restore the “cut” in salaries without any attempt to reduce 
the income-tax or do anythihg for the betterment of the general tax-payer. 

Sir Edward Benthall regarded the Budget as most unsatisfactory, from the point ’ 
of view of the tax-payer and the businessman. According to the Finance Member, 
there were 150 crores worth of imports last year of which 110 crores were paid by ex- 
ports and 40 crores by the sale of gold. In respect of these imports, the tax-payer paid 
no less^ than 42 crores by way of customs, and 10 crores by way of export duties 
and excise. Such heavy taxation was unendurable for long. In regard to income-tax, 
Sir Edward Benthall said that the Finance Member was anticipating Es. 50 lakhs 
more in the next year. But coming frpra Bengal, where the jute, tea and coal 
industries were in the depths of depression, with little sign of relief, it was difficult 
to see where the income was coming from. The speaker asserted that although the 
trade of India had halved, the burden of taxation had increased by 15 per cent, The 
incidence of taxation in_ 1932 was 10 per cent, now it was 30 per cent. The 
action of the Government in putting a surcharge on coal freights was driving the 
industries of the country to destruction, and it was merely a question of time, Tf this 
sort of things continued, before sources of taxation would dry up. Sir Edward Ben- 
thall r^retted that on the one side, the Government had refused to lighten the bur- 
den of taxation, and on the other refused to embark on any capital expenditure; 
which might be calculated to improve the situation. At the same time, the Finance 
Member in his speech had hoped that the low rates of interest would provide a 
revival of capital expenditure, adding that that was the only sound way by which 
an exit could be found from the present depression and that industrial revival would 
soon make it possible to reduce taxation. The speaker regretted that the Finance 
Member had not practised what he preached. When money rates were high and the 
prices were dear, the Government were quick to embark on costly schemes, which iu 
times of low prices were apt to become a burden to them. He pleaded for a revision 
of the policy and suggested that the Government should embark on a bold pro- 
gramme of far-sighted capital development. This was the only course to put money 
circulation. Concluding, Sir Edward Benthall referred to Mr. G. A Natesan’s 
the Army budget, and said that in comparing figures with other countries, they. 
take into consideration not only the Oentrai Government’s Budget, but 
Provincial Budgets. Then, it would be found that the figure for mfiitary expen^tture; 
was a great deal lower. Again, in comparing the present Army Budget with the 
pre-war figures, they must take into consideration a number of additional items of 
Kxpenditure like war prisoners, war debts, mechanisation proposals, etc. It was 
something that a reduction of Es. 20 lakhs had been made this year. As for further: 
economies, he was prepared to leave them to the Army itself. 
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BenthalVs suggestion for a bold programme of capital expenditure, Sir George 
Schuster explained the practical difficulties in the way and said that there were ho 
cut and dry schemes which would prove to be remnnerafifc in the long run. pgr. 
haps, a scheme of further electrification of railways in ^ Bombay for which a traffic 
survey was being carried out, offered the only one suitable at the moment. A 8 for 
the development of roads, a Conference was being arranged in the summer in Simla, 

Mr. Ranganayahul condemned the Government's ailenee while gold was teing 
exported to the last grain, 

Mr, Vellingiri Bounder^ welcoming the five lakhs grant to the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Council for research purposes, hopd for a more liberal contribution. He 
expected that the Sugar Committee would diwise some metbexi whereby Sugar mlghl 
be cheaply manufactured in every village home. 

Mr. Mathurajirasad Mehrotra characterised the Army Budget m a white elephant 
and suggested the withdrawal of the Lee concessions. 

Mr. Hicssain Imam, adverting to the Finance Member^s policy of ‘^sound finance” 
said that sound finance did not He in the fact that the Budget had been balanced 
equally. He welcomed the attitude of the Europeans agaiuRt resforalton of the cut 
in salaries and felt that it was a hopeful sign for their future co-operation and non- 
oflScial Indians. 

ilfr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, winding up the debate reiterabHl his. warning to ihn 
sugar industry. He maintained that Bombay and Bengal which were deficit provineci 
were responsible for revival of the stamp duty on chines. The Army Buo^t was 
the minimum that was possible under the fcircumsfamms and with a war already 
brewing on the Eastern horizon it was not proper to expect the Cioverumont to 
^ect a further retrenchment. The Council then adjourned till the 6th. 


Joint Committee for Impoetakt 

6th. MARCH:— The Council of Sbak- discusaed non-official rcRolutiona to-day. 

Jfn Syed Hussain Imam moved a resolution requiring (Government memtietil in 
charge of important Bills to move for their reference to joint select committeei of 
the two Chambers. He quoted the analogy of the British constitution in favour of 
the resolution, and hoped that the Government would accept the Rtiggmion* 

Sir Fazl-i- Hussain, on behalf of the Government, stated that m was unabli to 
accept the resolution. The Council was purely a revising Chaml>er, and ho would 
not be a party^ to any suggestion jntendedf to deprive them of that privilege. The 
RUggestmn contained ^ in the resolution had already tom reprasented lo the Govaru* 

ment,^ but on experience the Government wore unable to move actively in thli 
direction. 

ifr. Eusmin Zyja7?^replying, stated that he was dissatiRfied with lha reply of 
Sir FazM-Hussain, He said that the attitude of the Government in this maltiir 
could only be interpreted as meaning that the Government were trying to ut® At 
council against the militant attitude of tha Assembly, 

When the House divided, the resolution was rejected by 20 againil 1? toloi* 
European ana many nominated non-officials also supported the roioitition. 


Admission to Dehraddn Miditaev Aakmm 
The next resolution was moved by Mr, Jagannutk Makaraj Pandii, urging Ihtl 

o Military Academy, Dehra Dun, by at least fifty per ©sut tud 
fw , r equitably among the different univwity training eorwi unlit 

hr^ghout India and the Prince of Wales Eoyal Military College, Debra Dun, 

i ®Wortmg the resolution, said that it wss just and fair* 

fifctitndft ^i^KfatulatingttoComraandfr-in.C^hlcf on hii iympalbttlt 

UnivMflitv fot Indmnmsfion, said that tmmhmmt from tlit 

^ usffu than the racrultmofil of oidU*- 

tSt tbe rewlutioo tor tbe a^Uoee ott ill# 

ore ladwnoation wottJd toed to mot# r#da#tioQ to tb# Atmj 


‘■’“Hi V 
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Mr, Hussain Imam called for an assurance from the Commander •in-Chief who, 
replying, emphasised that the Government's declared policy was speedier Indianisation, 
and said that the annual intake was mainly governed by the requirements. The pre- 
sent figure of sixty cadets yearly was fixed after careful consideration.^ He assured 
the House that there was no favouritism shown in the matter of selection of cadets 
either to Sandhurst or to the Academy. 

Mr. Zagannath Pandit was satisfied with the Commander-in-Ohiefs assurance and 
asked the leave of the Council to withdraw the resolution, but the non-oflScial 
section pressed for a division. 

When the Council divided on the main motion, it was rejected by 32 against 
8 votes. The mover for the resolution himself remained neutral. The Council 
then adjourned till the 8th. March. 

Suggestion for Timber Telegraph Posts 

8th. MARCH: — The Council also discussed non-ofiicial resolution to-day, the mostim- 
portantof which related to the Councirs representation on the Joint Select Committee. 

Lala Ramsarandas moved a resolution recommending that additions to or re- 
placements of, telegraph poles, carrying wires should be of timber, purchased in 
India or Burma, where those would be in every way economical. He said that a 
metal post cost about twenty rupees, whereas a timber post cost only two rupees. 
The only objection to using timber poles was the quick wearing away of that portion 
of the wood which would be unaer the ground. By application of chemicals, this 
difficulty could be easily overcome. He suggested that metal-sockets could be pro- 
vided for that portion of the wood which would be under the ground. Even accepting 
the normal life of metal posts to be fifty-five years against fifteen years of wooden 
posts, the latter was much cheaper and should be used whereever possible. The 
replacement of metal posts by wooden posts would give employment to thousands 
of people in India. . . 

Mr, Mehta, while sympathising with the mover, pointed out the many practical 
disabilities in the way of carrying out the suggestion. In the first place, the normal 
length required for telegraph posts was thirty to forty feet, and wooden posts, apart 
from their durability, were decidedly not sufficiently^ strong to stand the etram of 
wires. Timber posts were used in European countries like Germany and England 
because there was less danger from insects and ants there than a tropical country 

like India. , ^ j it. i. 

Mr, J. a. Banerjee, while admitting that timber posts were cheaper, feared mat 
it would be false economy in the case of Bengal^ where the country-side remained 
inundated owing to heavy rains during major portion of the year. , 

Mr, G, A, Natesan observed that from experience it had been found that timber 
had been not so very useful for buildings and other purposes, as met^l. 

Sir A, C, Benihall had every sympathy with the resolution.^ Mr. Shuhdy, 
tary. Industries Department, accepted the resolution, but dii not agree with the 
arguments of the mover. He quoted figures to show that timber posts were much 
costlier than tubular posts. If support to an Indian industry was the ground tor 
the resolution, he failed to see how Tatas, from whom the metal posts were pur- 
chased, were not a native concern. . v .t* 

Lala Ramsarandas was glad that the resolution was accepted by the Govern- 
meat. He stressed that he only wanted acceptance of the principle of adopting 
more economical methods wherever, possible. 

The resolution was adopted. * 

Delegation to Joint Committee 

Mr. Jagdish Pershad moTed that steps be taken to secure adequate representation 
of the House on the delegation which would be sent out from India to sit 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament. Messrs. Boota Singh, X 0. Banerjee, Mathra- 
pershad Merhotra, Hussain Imam, Naidu and Sir M. D. Devadoss supported the 
resolution, urging that it was the duty of the Government to maintain tu® prestige 
and dignity of the Council. The members of the Council, haring the biggest stake 
in the country, were the very people who should be associated with ,the framing oi 

the constitution for India. xi. i.: 

Sir Faxli-Hussain asserted that statesmpship did not warrant the making of 

such statements, which might not find favour with many others. It was peopl 

with a stake who lived in India. There were millious who might take offence ae 
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euch statements, Begardinp: the demand that the representatives shonld be persons 
with Nationalist views, Sir Fazli-Hussain said that it was very dimcalt to satisfy 
all schools of thoiipjht in regard to the dehnition of a ‘'Nationalist'^ It was one 
thing to ask for representation, and it was another to urge the selection of such 
persons as would be accepted by all parlies. Such universal approval was not found 
even in the selection of tho President of the Indian National Congress. The Leader 
of the House next pointed out that the selection of delegates was not primarily 
the concern of tho Governor-General-in-Council He thereafter referral the House 
to the statements made by Lord Willingdon In inaugurating the Assembly and by 
Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons on the 22iHi February, that tha 
Central Legislature would be represented. Sir Fazli-Hussain said that he could not 
add to those two statements, and hoped that when the selection of tho delegation 
was made, the Government would not ignore the Council and the choice wmuld fall 
on one of them. 

The resolution was withdrawn, and tho Council adjourned till tho 13th* Instant. 

Futuee Enibants to Buferior Seevicfb 

IStkMARCHr—Z/a^a moved for the appointment of a eommittOQ with a 

non-ofiBcial majority, consisting of the members of the Central Legislature, to consider 
and recommend to the Government tho scales of pay and ailowanm of future 
entrants to the superior services, and that the report of tha special oftker deputed 
for this purpose be also laid before the committee for its conBideration. ^ Lala liam** 
sarandas said that, apart from tho fact that tho Indian superior services were the 
highest paid in the world, the current Budget could bo balanet^ only through 
large exports of gold, a factor which it was very unlikely would ^happen during the 
current year. Under those circumstanoeSj the Government Bhouhi curtail expendi- 
ture, one method of which was to fix salaries at a lower scale for future entrants. 
It was reported that Mr. Sloan, Special Officer appointed for tha purpma, had 
nearly conopleted his work, and that a great deal of agreement on tha subject had 
been reached. The speaker urged that the Government should not reach final con- 
clusions without consulting non-official opinion. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee observed that if a committee of tha House was appointed, 
dheir recommendations would enable the Government to find out raeana to effect 
appreciable economy in expenditure on tho superior services. 

M.T,Bifoi/akumar Basw, speaking as a member of tho main Retrenchment Committee, 
i^rferred to the understanding that Mr. Sloan should submit the report to Govern- 
meet first whereafter their conclusion would come before the House lot considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Miller wished that the Government would rather make a definite statement 
than merely state that the matter was under active consideration* 

Sir Phiroxe Sethna emphasised that there must be no differentiation in the pay 
of Indian and European officers of the same status. He was prepared to live still 
larger sums as overseas pay to Europeans, provided the Lee concisions were 
abolished. He hoped that the Government recommendations would be such as would 
enable the Government servants to live above corruption. Supporting tha wsoluiiou 
he expected that the Government would welcome a committee of the House whose 
suggestions would be most helpful in their efiorts. ^ 

Mr, Bmsain Imam complained that the Retrenchment report raptrd- 

ing the P. W. D. was expressed by the Government. The resolution was a tmmn* 
able one, and if the Government contemplated real transfer of rasponsibilily they 
should be more generous iu accepting it. 

Mr. Taylor^ Finance Secretary, while sympathising with tha object underlying 
' : !;||e resolution, expressed his inability to accept it, as there ware difficultiet r^ptrding 
: |he , procedure. The revision of pay made after the Great War had been found to 
Wtc>0 much generous, and hence enquiries had been held. Any revision of mj 
was under epnsideration was solely confined to new entrants, and one priueipia 
, On which the Special Officer conducted his enquiry was, as far as possible, to avoid 
, between one department and another. There would be no report fey 111© 

Special Officer. He would submit a memoranda to the various deptnmenis whose 
suggestions would then be collected and finally the general frame-work of Hie 
suggestions would be submitted to^ the Governor-GeiieraMn-Ooundl for d 
i prepared to reeaye j^e advice of the House on g^eml Mnes, but demb^ 

I that they would be able to d^e the intricate details of this importmat quaitlw of 
of Government servants. He hop^ that the xwlution would bo w&drawiif 
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Lala Bamsarandas, replying, explained tliat his resolution raised only the ques- 
tion of the Superior Services and not the lower ranks* 

The House divided, and the resolution was defeated by 27 against 15 votes. The 
Council then adjourned till the 15th. March. 

Income-tax on Sterting Loans 

15th. MARCH :~The Council further considered non-official resolutions to-day. 

Mr, Hussain Imam moved the first resolution demanding the withdrawal or the 
notification exempting salaries drawn in British possessions outside India from the 
Indian income-tax and to move the British Government for the necessary sanction and 
power to impose Indian income-tax on Indian sterling loans. He explained the existing 
anomaly. While savings accruing form service in India were subjected to the 
British income-tax, the same were exempted in India. In this respect the Govern- 
ment had no case as a precedent, and English Constitution was against the present 
policy. As for Sterling loans, the speaker drew attention to the reply given in the 
Assembly by Sir Alan Parsons, in which he had admitted that subscriptions to ster- 
ling loans paid in India were profits earned in India itself. The policy pursued by 
the Government of India in this matter was therefore decidedly not in India’s inter- 
est. Proceeding, the speaker complained that sufficient data were not available 
regarding the collection of income-tax from firms. He particularly wanted to know 
whether public utility companies having head-offices in England were paying income- 
tax in India or not. 

Mr, Kalikar then moved an amendment to the effect that besides salaries, leave 
salaries, allowances and pensions should also be subjected to the levy of Indian in- 
come-tax. 

In the discussion that followed, the first part of the resolution found some sup- 
port, but not the second part, which was discountenanced. 

Sir, Phirox^e Sethna supported the first part, which, if adopted, would yirid 
half a crore per annum, not a small sum in these days of financial stringency.^ He 
objected to the second part regarding tax on Indian sterling loans, as it was likely 
to compel the investor in other securities in England. 

Mr. E Miller^ referring to the first part, thought it would impose hardship on a 
particular section of the community, and was a singularly unfortunate suggestion 
in these days when all were working for mutual goodwill. 

Mr, Taylor y Finance Secretary, alluding to the suggestions of a tax on sterling 
loans, feared that no investor would part with even a shilling in London and the 
proposal would make international credit impossible. Not a single country attemp- 
ted to Impose such income-tax restrictions. Regarding exemption of tax on salaries 
etc., the Finance Secretary said that India required capital fronn abroad and the 
services of Englishmen not only as Government servants, but also in commerce. 

Mr, Mathura Prasad Mehrotra did not agree with the » Finance Secretary, as 
officers were paid high wages besides overseas allowances and other Lee concession^ 

The amendment of Mr. Kalikar was rejected, as also the second part of the 
resolution relating to sterling loans. 

As for the first part for removal of the exemption of payment of income-tax on 
salaries etc., the non-officials pressed it to a division. Sixteen voted for it and 2o 
against it. Three members, namely, Raja Charanjit Singh, the Maharaja of Darhan- 
gha and Mr, Jagannath Pandit remained neutral. A number of Independents 
voted against. 

' Gratuities for Officials’ Families 

Mr. ff. S. Khaparde moved that, so long as the system of provident fond 
was not introduced in the case of non-gazetted Government employees, the Civil 
Service regulations should be so amended as to permit, in the case of the demise oi 
such non-gazetted employees while in service, a .grant to their families by way of a 
gratuity of a lump sum on the basis of one month’s pay for every completed year 
of service put in by the deceased employee. After tracing the history of the ques- 
tion Mr. Khaparde admitted that at present there was an all-round distress. But 
when compared to the distress of the poor people, the Government were situated m 
a more advantageous position, as they had vast resources at their command. The 
claim he made, was nothing extraordinary. The expenditure involved was very smal4 
and the Government would do well to accept the proposition in the name of good- 
will and charity to the children of their own employees. _ 

Dewan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami OhetH and Sir Phiroxe Sethna supported 
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the reBoIufciottj urging that acceptance of the resolution would earn of the Goferu- 
ment the gratitude of every section of the House as well as the public* 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, sympathising with the resolution, explained that 
for nearly ten years the question was persistently brought bdore the House. He 
would point out that his predecessor worked out a schemo on the lines of British 
Superannuation J^^ct of 1909, whereby the erapioyees were asked to part with certain 
rights in exchange. But they flatly refused, and wanted something additional and 
not in substitution. The postal insurance scheme, which was opim to all Government 
servants, was conceived on generous terms* At a time when the scfflca of pay were 
admittedly high, it was impossible to acc-eot the resolution. According to their calcu- 
lations, it appeared that the cost involved in the adoption of Mr. Ivhapsrde’s scheme 
would be Bs. 16 lakhs to the Central Government and 50 lakhs to lha Pro- 
vincial Governments. At the same time, Mr, Khaparde need not bo disappoint^, 
for his frequent attempts to raise the question had the cfll‘ct of the Government 
arriving at a more accurate estimation of Mr. Kbapardo’s former scheme. The Gof- 
ernmeut hoped to arrive at a conclusion after consultation with the Local Govern- 
ments and representatives of Government servants. 

Mr, Q. A, Natesan expressed disappointment at the Govern men t^a reply, which 
held out no hope for the hard-pressed classes of Government servaiUs, Several 
Corporations and private bodies had adopted a scheme more or less on the Imai 
embodied in the resolution, and it ought not to bo im|>08siblo for Oovornment even 
now to afford relief. 

^ 8tr K C. Benthall, while sympathising with Mr, Khaparde, adt i«ed him to 
bring the resolution later, as at present it was really ’difflcult to find Ii«* 16 kkhs 
at the Centre and Rs. 50 lakhs in the Provinces, 

Mr, Khaparde withdrew the resolutiout 


Conveyance; of Mails on Costs 

Jagadish Prasad moved that, as a step toward the development of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine, the Government should give preference to Indian itaamahip com- 
panies at the time of making future agreements for the conveyance of mails on the 

Government policy as being one of oppoeition to the growth 
ox Indian industries and thereby encouragement to foreign compaiiiea, which indui- 

, other means to struggle Indian companies. Though fffquantly 
the matter was raised in the Council the answers invariably had that the 

matter was still under consideration. The warning was uttered by Mr, Walchand 
ilirachand recently, when he stated that Indian shipping companies would be wiped 
out of existence if effective Government action was net taken. An example of help 
to indigenous industries lay in the progress made by Japan, which renervod the 
coastal trade to Japanese ship. 

Mr, J, C, Peweryee considered the resolution timely and tppropnatc. 

• pilfer described it as premature. The whole questio i of the Oauititution 
was m the melting pot. Any attopt at discrimination against establish^ indua* 
mes '^nid be unfortutate. The Government should give orders to whatever iervit^ 
was efficient, regular and prompt. 

Secretary, opposed the resolution, because it raised in a 
Btraightforwa^ manner the question of subsidy for Indian cowpanlai. The 
o+ Telegraph Department could not be expected to give contrsmla excN^ 
at cheap rates. The grant of any subsidy would rmn more expendUnre, 

tmn to can7 Indian company which was la a poll- 

Mr. preferred to answer the question after Inviting tenders. 

. Mr, Jagadzsh Prasad withdrew the resolution. 

'It 

Abolition OP Divisional COMMIB8IONESB8 

w Mantra moved for the abolition or at lewt the redsotba 

ILfStr^ 'a OommisBionets, with option to the Proiinotal 

^ question. He narrated at length the history of 

' very asserted that ttese posts were top-heavy, with lai^ ealailoi 

- ^timely. »» th«re were only 

S)uld be^morfappJopSleirSlSi ^ 
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Messrs, Kalihhar and J. C. Barter jee supported the motion, as the abolition of 
the posts of Commissioners would result in considerable savings in the already 
deficit provinces like Bengal and Bombay. 

Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswami Ghetty and Nawah Hayat Khan Noon strongly 
opposed the motion, the latter emphasising that people would be deprived of the 
right of appeal in revenue matters. 

Sir E* C, Benthall explained that this question had already been considered by 
the Eetrenchment Committee in Bombay and Bengal. There was no sufficient ground 
for the accusation that the Commissioners had very little work. He considered that 
it was not a suitable subject for an all* India debate, as it was purely a provincial 
matter. 

Mr. Hallett, 'H.oxnQ Secretary, as one who served as a Divisional Commissioner, 
refused to admit that Commissioners were figure-heads or worked as a post office. 
They had odd functions to perform in connection with the revenue matter, and they 
were found to be necessary for the well-being and prosperity of the tenantry of 
India. It was possible that one or two posts were superfluous, but that was for the 
Provincial Governments to recommend. He pointed out that recently two such 
posts were abolished, with the approval of the Secretary of State and Viceroy. As 
to the arguments that this question would be considered as soon as the new Cons- 
titution was set up, he would advise them that it was better to keep the present 
machinery going for some time. Total abolition of the posts was not possible at 
present, but as for reduction by half, it was a matter which could hardly be decided 
here. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, intervening in the debate, asserted that the resolution was 
brought forward before the Council, as the Provincial Councils shirked their respon- 
sibility, on the plea that the’ Government of India was standing in the way of this 
reform. If Madras, which was the largest Province, could carry on without Commis- 
sioners, why was it not possible for the other provinces to do so? 

Dr. Cholcsy thought no useful purpose would be served now by accepting the 
resolution. The resolution was rejected. 

SlTBOHAEGB OK CoAL 

The last resolution, which was moved by Mr. Bamsaranda^, urged the withdrawal 
of the surcharge, levied on railway freight on coal, or failing that a substantial 
reduction of tne surcharge on the carriage of coal for a distance of a thousand miles 
and over. He calculated that the loss to the Government would be a little over Rs. 
12 lakhs, which was justified as it would ^ve encouragemeut to Indian industries, 
which were passing through depression. He objected to the same surcharge on long 
distance freight. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved the deletion of the latter part of the resolution, on the 
ground that it showed discrimination in favour of Bengal to the disadvantage of 
other provinces. Many Ahmedabad mills were dependent on Central Provinces coal. 
The benefit of the removal of surcharge over a distance of thousand miles would 
help Bengal and not the Ahmedabad mills. 

Sir Edward Benthall welcomed Sir Phiroze Sethna’s amended proposition, and 
asked for the surcharge to be removed from the point of view of both the consumes 
and the producers. 

Sir U-uthrie Eussel, Chief Commissioner, opposed the resolution, but promised 
to examine the whole question and take any action found necessary. He would have 
accepted the resolution if there was any chance of an increase in revenue but the 
facts were to the contrary. 

The mover withdrew tne resolution. The Council then adjourned till the 20th; 

Legal Practitiokers Act Amenp. Bill 

20lli. MARCH :—Mr. Kalikar introduced a Bill to amend Legal Practitio* 

ners’ Act, 1879, providing far an explanation at the end of section 13 to the efifect, 
that the words “reasonable cause’^ in Clause (P) refer to and must be intended al- 
ways to have referred to only acts done in professional capacity. The Bill was 
necessitated, said Mr. Kalikar, by the tendency of High Courts to assume jurisdic- 
tion over the public and private activities of a practitioner ’not connected in a pro- 
fiisional capacity. The Bill restricted the scope of clause (13) (F) definitely lo 
^^r<yfssiional misconduct” and further it was intended to give retrospeodve eflrsbt' vli% 
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a view to removing the hardship done to practitioners by a wrong interpretation of 
the clause. 

Mr. Bhuta Singh moved a resolution asking the Government to introdnco legis- 
lation to amend the Imperial Bank Act, so as to empower the bank to lend on 
mortgages of agricultural estates. 

Dewan Bahadur Q. Naraganasioami QheUi^ opposing the motion, thought that 
the best solution of the probiem was to have recourse to iand mortgage banka. 

The Maharaja of Darhhanga, supporting ^ the motion, referred to the plight of 
Agriculture owing to the unpreeedontea depression. 

Messrs Jagdish Prasad. 8yed Padsha, Kalihkar and Khaparade all supported the 
motion, and pointed out that land mortgage banks were ^not existing in many Pr<^ 
vinoes. Further, their activities were very much restricted, as in the case of co-opera- 
tive banks. 

Sir Edward Benthall opined that the resolution was unwise on the eve of the 
establishment of a Eeserve Bank, He would suggest to the to bring forward 

a proposal to extend the operation of mortgage banks to all provincfs. 

Mr. Taylor^ Finance Secretary, replying, stated that the Gtjvernment were alive 
to the fact that, if Agriculture aid not prosper, the rest of India also could not pros- 
per. But the proper time for the discussion of the subject was when the Ewrv© 
Bank Bill was taken up. Meanwhile, the first stage of examination of the question 
must be in the provinces, and the Government of India were now engaged in con- 
sultation with the Provincial Governments. It might be nossibla for the Imperial 
Bank or the Reserve Bank later to make advances to agriculturists but on more liquid 
securities than the frozen assets of mortgages of agricultural estates. Mr. Taylor 
emphasised the necessity for a Eeserve Bank in order to co-ordinate the credit struc- 
ture of India, and said that until the bank was festablished, the diiheultks at present 
felt might continue, but the Government had every sympathy with agriculture. 

Lala Bamsarandas and Mr. Bussain Imam were dissatisned with the speech of 
Finance Secretary, and supported the resolution, whieh was negatived by 21 
BgaiuBt 24 votes. 

Ottawa Aokeembnt Enquiex* Committee 

, Lala Bamsarandas next moved a resolution urging the appointment of a commi- 
ttee, with a majority of non-officials, to enquire into the actual working of and the 
results so far achieved from the Ottawa Agreement, and to consider and recommend 
to. the Government, measures calculated to increase the export trade of India. 

Mr. Drake, Commerce Secretary, accepting the principle of the resolution, moved 
an amendment, to the effect, that a committee of tne Council of State, with a non- 
official majority, be appoint^ to enquire into and report on the actual working of 
and the results achieved from the Ottawa Agrrement, and m the r^ults m the 
measures to be taken io increase the export trade of this country. Mr. Drake 
considered this amendment necessary, as the Government bad already accepted the 
a^^intmenfc of a committee of the Assembly to examine the working of the agree- 
ment. The Oomraerce Secretary made it clear that, unless the LiJgiilatura mm 
satisfied that the Agreement was working in the best interests of Inaia, it would 
not be continued. 

Lala Bamsarandas accepted the amendment and the resolution m amended was 
carried. 


EEDtrOTION OF Stebiano Oom:«tment8 

Mr. Hossofn Imam moved the third resolution recommending the reduction 
ateriing commitments and the replacing of them by rupee comraitmenii* 
Hossam Imam himself added the words “as far as pmsible’^ at the end df the 
resolution. 

:10. T(fyloi had no difficulty in accepting the amendment reBolutioa. »a that 
te aecorfance with the policy of the Government for several years. At the same time, 

was a fallacy underlying Mr. Hussain Imani’'8 arguments, that by a 
rucha TOuld be able to meet her obligarious in foreign countries ^ier* 
resolution was adopted. 

iNCmEASB OF LANOHOLDERS^ SEATS 

Bfo*. Mathurprasad M^hrotr^a moved the last rcNioluMon that sullahle ifeeiD# b® 
^en at.an early date, for increasing the seals of landholders la the 

msd Provincial le^slatures prop^rkbim^y wife fet iucr^Mie of lofel 
SOftts m feote legislatures. 
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Sir Faxli-Hussain promised to con7ey the mover’s views on the resolution to 
His Majesty’s Government, in so far as it related to the Provincial Legislatures. 
As for the Central Legislature, he expressed the opinion that the discussion of the 
White Paper might be a more appropriate time for expressing opinion. 

Mr. Merhotra agreed and withdrew the resolution. 

The Council then adjourned till the 22nd. 

Amendment to Standing Ordees 

22nd. MARCH :--Mr. Hussain Imam, moving an amendment to the Standing 
Orders of the Council to reduce the number of members required to give assent to 
adjournment motions from fifteen to eleven, said that the reduction would enable 
the Council to discuss important matters and consequently put more life into the 
proceedings of the Council. At present, it was almost impossible to get fifteen mem- 
bers to support adjournment motions. 

bir I ml-t- Hussain, opposing the motion, wondered whether the numbers eleven 
represented the composition of a cricket team or a football eleven (Laughter). It 
would serve no useful purpose on the eve of Responsible Government with four times 
the size of the present Council to have such an amendment ahead of them. He, as 
a member of what was called an irresponsible Government, could not tie the hands 
of the future responsible Government. 

Mr. Syed Padsha, opposing the motion, agreed with the explanation of the 
Leader of the House. 

Mr. Mehrotra, who supported the motion, explained that the number eleven 
represented one-third of the elected members, and hoped that Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, who 
introduced sports in the discussion would accept the motion in a sporting spirit. 

Mr. G. A, Natesan requested the mover not to press the question to a division : 

The motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra then moved two amendments to the Standing Or- 
ders. The first was, to the effect, that printed answers’to questions should be placed on 
the table half an hour before the comraenceraent of the business every day. He 
pointed out that by this amendment, they would be only adopting the procedure fol- 
lowed in the Provincial Legislatures. 

Mr. Bijayakumar Basu considered it below the dignity of the Council to follow 
the practice of the Provincial Legislatures. 

Mr. Hussam Imam said that the Council would be arrogating false pride to 
themselves if they refused to adopt the procedure of the local Councils if it was found 
to be really good in practice. 

Sir Fax^Ui- Hussain, as a former member of a Provincial Council, explained that, 
as many members of the Provincial Councils did not know the language in which 
the answers were given, th^ were supplied Government statements previously. 

Mr, Hussain Imam : Here also many members do not follow English (Laughter). 

The Leader of the House, proceeding, refuted the insinuation that the members 
of the Council were unable to follow the answers. As long as he was the Leader of 
the House, he could not be a party to accepting such a suggestion, which was cer- 
tainly a questionable precedent opposed to established Parliamentary practice. 

The House divided and the motion was rejected by 33 against 12 votes. 

Cotton Textile Industry Protection Bill 

24th. MARCH:— The Council held a brief siting in order to dispose of the Cotton 
Textile Industry Protection Bill and the Wheat Import Duty Bill. 

Mr. T, A, Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moved that the Textile Industry 
Protection Bill be passed. 

Messrs. J. 0. Bannerjee, Miller, Bamsarandas and Sir H. Choksy welco- 
med the measure in the interest of the indigenous industry. The Bill was passed. 

The Wheat Bill 

The Commerce Secretary then moved that the Wheat Import Duty Act be taken 
into consideration. He said that had it not been for this Act. foreign wheat would 
have been dumped into India, resulting in active competition with indigenous wheat 
in many centres. 

Sir Akbar Khan hoped for the extension of the period for a longer term, till 

wheat was quoted at Rs. 4 per maund. i i. 

Mr. Hussain Imam complained that the rest of India would not be thanktul to 
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the Government of India which, being: sitnatcd in a wheat gjrawing: ernfre, ne^lccte^ 
other commodities like jnte and rice. .However, he di<i not oppoHe the measure, 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Merhotra wanted that the Hill Bhoiikl he extentiod for i 
period of three years. Mr. Mehta pleaded for the modernisati\in and mechantBatioi 
of agjricultural implements. 

Baja Charanjit Singh and Mr. J,<7. Bannji extended thf»lr support to the measure 

Mr, Khapardej defending; the old type of ac;ricu!ttirai ‘unplciufuts, said that ih 
mechanised implements drew too much from the soil which was (iiffwult to supple- 
ment. Sir E. U. Benthal and Mr. Ghosc Maulik stressed the claims of the eastern 
provinces. 

Sir JBt 0. Benthal pointed out that the duly on Australian wheat might interfere 
with the negotiations that were procceiiing with that country in respect of jute. 

Mr. Stewart, quoting figures, showed that the price td wheat since iD'i’d had 
been favourable to the coneumer. The Exceutive wi*re retaining powc^r to reduce 
and remove the duty and that was enough to check atui prevent the duty from 
becoming excessive and unnecessary. In regard to the tlcmand for reduelicm of 
railway freights, the experiment made last year had resulted in a bss of sixteen 
lakhs on wheat alone. 

The Council passed the Bill and adjourned till the 2Tth. 


Debate on the White Paper 

27th. MARCH :-~“The Whitepaper came in for a lot of cnticlnm In the 
Council of State to-day. The points specially noted were (1) the powers in 
the hands of the State Secretary, (2) the army, finance and t!ie services which were 
beyond popular control and the erection of a secoml chamber in a poor province 
like Bengal. The landed interests deplored that property qualification was not intro- 
duced for election to the second chamber and fear was also cxprcHScd that the Prin- 
ces^ presence in the Federation might serve as a brake on India’s progress* 

Sir Faxli Eimain, Leader or the House, movtHl that the Whilti i’aper, conta- 
ining proposals for Indian constitutional reform, he taken into etmsideration. Htr 
Fazh stated that for nine days the Paper had been before the public. Now was the 
time for the Council to express opinion. The occasion was an important event in 
the effort for constitution-making tor India, Hence the discussion would be calm, in 
concise language and not merefy political. 

^ Sir Maneckjee Dadabhog, President, hoped that the debate would bo conducted 
in a sober and moderate manner, characteristic of this house. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Prosad Merhotra had an amendment to the novernment ro- 
solution, describing the White Paper proposals aa retrograde, conferring no aubstantinl 
powers to the people and a full limitation of safeguards not in the interests of India 
and hence likely to aggravate feelings of discontent in the country. Ho did not 
move this anieudment in view of the Government decision not to participate in the 
d^ate. He described it as the proverbial mouse after the mountain had been in 
labour* It did not contain any scheme of Belf-Govern merit. Firstly, the Hccretary 
of States powers remamed over a large sphere of administration. Hm ihmml, in- 
stead of being abolished, w'ss only slightly reduced in number, but the powers of the 
Secretary of State continued prac^cally nndiminished. In the Provinces there was 
to be no autonomy bub only the GovornoFs autocracy by reason of special^pawers, 

would be to the legislature, would have no eontrof 

All-India services would continue to remain 
5!! iqIo ^ commission would be appointed only 

1 Central Government there would b© 

come into being, then the res- 
b© fulfilled, Hero, as in the provinces, powers 

thus unrelieved^a^tocracy°*^^^^^^^ ordinances remained and there would he 

An representation of land-holdara. 

^ Jitid a Legislature and 

k systems. He thought that 

£..‘Ss.;XrL.a“ 2* 
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interests of both _ England and India, but demonstrably in the interests 
01 as promised in the Irwin-G-andhi Pact. Regaraing the Federation 

ne opjectect to no time being fixed and the Federation itself being made 
conaitional on bo many factors. Incidentally, he expressed the conviction of 
a considerable section of people that the presence of the princes might be used 
to serve as a brake on the progress of British India and he demanded that it should 

be made blear that the Princes’ bloc should not be used for voting on non-Federal 

matters. Alluding to the army, he wanted to know if the Army Minister would 

vfolable quite apart from the fact that army expenditure would be non- 

Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy characterised the proposals as regards elections as a 
dangerous innovation. He demanded one-third Muslim seats in the Federal Assem- 
bly, and in the Public Services one-third of the Indian quota to be reserved for 
tnem. He thought that, in view of the great economic distress, with no immediate 
P^°®P®bt of recovery, Bengal could not affbrd the luxury of a Second Chamber. 

Mr. Miller said that the White Paper was merely the official view as to the 
rorm wmch the future constitution of India should take resulting from the three 
Bound Table Conferences. While all might have their grievances and disappoint- 
ments, he thought it was not the proper time or place to discuss them. D.scrip- 
tion of the While Paper as a black paper was merely a journalistic catch phrase, 
la fact it was still capable of being amended according to the spirit in which it 
was accepted and, therefore, its value might be assessed at almost unlimited amount. 
Only goodwill and mutual trust could achieve that object. The safeguards given 
to the Governor-General and the Governor were mostly for use in case of an 
emergency and were imposed just as much for the safety of the Indian as for the 
British. They should be welcomed as a guarantee of good government and as being 
nMessary for the welfare of Indians and British alike. He appealed to all those 
who really had the future good of the country at heart to take what was offered in 
good spirit and settle down the working of the new constitution successfully. That 
was the only way to reach the final goal, namely, full self-government. 

The Honourable Mr, Kalikar objected to the control over service being retained 
by the Secretary of State when the Services Sub-committee recommended it to be 
transferred to Indians. In the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms, Ministers in the 
province had some powers over certain aspects of the administration but now they 
would be nowhere. He wanted the army budget to be made votable but subject 
to the veto by the Governor-General. 

Mr. Nripendra Narayan Singha said the White Paper was nothing but a cruel 
mockery of India’s long cherished desires, for there was no mention either of period 
up till which the proposed constitution would last or of the form of the constitution 
that would follow upon its heels. Not a vestige of power has been transferred in 
all matters where self-Government really counted. Financial control by popular 
Ministers in the Federal Assembly was bound to be quite illusory, so long as eighty 
per cent of India’s revenues were swallowed by the reserved side of the administration. 

28th. MARCH : — Mr. Jagadish Chandra Bamrjee, resuming the debate, said : 
“The White paper has belied our hopes and blackened our outlook for Swaraj and, 
having cried for bread, we got stones.” The powers of the Governor General and 
the provincial satraps, be maintained, in respect of the promulgation of Ordinances 
favourably compared with the Tsarist ukases. There might be people to work the 
reforms for all their worth, but the majority of Indians would not touch them even 
with a pair of tongs. 

Speaking on the representation in the Federal Assembly, Mr. Banerjee deplored 
that Bengal’s quota from the general constituency was only^ ten, plus three members 
of the depressed classes, as against seventeen Muslims. He_ also complained that 
Bengal landholders’ claim in the Central Assembly had been inadequately met. 

Mr. (?. S. Kkaparde said that the White Paper was acceptable to no body, but 
it was not wise to throw it out after spending time and money on three conferences 
and several committees. He was perfectly aware of the defects in it, but in the pre- 
sent circumstance they had to accept gracefully what was given and fight for more. 
He advocated the late Mr. Tilak’s principle of responsive co-operation, and not the 
fantastic ideas of Civil Disobedience or passive resistance, both of which weapons bad 
failed to help them so far. What they should do was to conquer by compliance. 

The Nawab of Dacca expressed disappointment that the White Paper did not give 
one-third number of seats to the Muslims in the Assembly and was opposed to an 
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Upper Chamber in the province. He preferred a straight measure of self'-Govern- 
ment to the present scheme based on Federation which was not possible of achieve- 
ment as British India could not federate with the States unless both were ^ equal 
partners. He, however, thought that the safeguards in the proposed constitution 
were necessary because by their own differences and divisions they had strengthened 
Mr. Churchiirs party. 

Mr. Q. A, Natesa7i gave expression to the Liberal Party’s views and quoted largely 
from the speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Eamsay MacDonald for neces- 
sary changes to make the scheme acceptable to India. Ho wanted India to be no 
longer governed from Whitehall, but from Delhi, based on the trust and confidence 
of the people and faith in the ability of Indians to manage their own affairs. It was 
Britain’s duty to avert India from becoming another Ireland. 

Mr, ISarayansioami thought that although the White Paper was not free from 
defects, it was their duty now to endeavour to improve it. 

Sir Edward Benthall detected in the debate a desire to accept the scheme and 
make a few alterations thereto. Ho for one had more faith in the ability of 
Indians to manage their own affairs. He could not understand why, despite repeated 
assurances of the Secretary of State, there should be an impression that Indian 
Ministers would be under the control of the Services. When the present irresponsible 
opposition took possession of the Treasury Benches they would have at their com- 
mand the efficiency and experience of the Servicemen. He urged Indians to see that 
as they rode on the triumphal way to self-government, they did not swop the horses. 
It was for the Ministers, five years after the new constitution came into operation, to 
see what sort of checks were required in respect of the services with a view ensuring 
greater control over them. 

Eegarding the Federation Sir Edward Bonthall said that if India was going to have 
it and responsibility, the sooner it was put into force the better provided each step 
was wisely taken. It was up to India to see that the obstacles to the Federation are 
removed. Concluding, Sir Edward appealed to the House to give the Oorernment of 
India a fair opportunity, and not reject the scheme because of minor dcfifcts. 

Mr, Jagannath Makar aj Pundit said that the scheme fell short of India's expec- 
tations and that the safeguards disclosed a distrust of India’s capacity to manage 
their own afiairs. He complained of the inadequacy of the landholders’ r€]>raaentation, 

Mr, B, K, Bam advised the Council and the country to accept the White Paper 
scheme in a spirit of mutual goodwill and Trust. Ho thought that the safeguards 
would vanish with the exercise of mutual trust which was necessary for the working 
of any^ constitution. 

Baja Charanfit Singh thought that the British Government had stuck to the 
letter and spirit of their promises at the Round Table Conference. 

Sir David Devadoss wanted the safeguards not to be hide-bound, but elastic so 
that the machinery might be given a scope to run smoothly. 

Major Akbar Khan addressed the Council with a written speech. 

The President suggested that, in view of the fact that the whole debate would 
be communicated to His Majesty’s Government, it might be taken as read and in- 
corporated in the report of the day’s proceedings. 

Major Akhar Khan^ had no objection to this course but concluded with the obser- 
vation that direct election to the Federal Council of State should be more repreaenta- 
tive of the people. 

Mr* Muskir Hussain Kidwai said that the White Paper was based on the 
BuperioriW complex of the British and the inferiority complex of Indians. 

^ Sir Ea%li-Eussain, ^ summing up, said that 26 non-official members had spoken 
with earnestness and with calm. Their views would be forwarded to the Secretary 
©f State. The President declared the debate closed and adjourned the House. 

Sait Duty Bill Passed 

® sitting to-day. The Secretary laid 
on the table the Fmanoe Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

.. Finance Secreta^ moved for the consideration of the Salt Addi- 

tional Import Duty Act, as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Ghosh voiced Benj^rs opposition to the measure. He said that the 

Bill was propQoted by the Indian Salt Association, who attempted to stabilise pric^ 

^ consumer. Protection for salt in India was not a sound 
proposition, . from the point of view of the consumer. 
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Mr. P. C. Dutt from Assam supported Mr. Ghosh Maulick on the ground that 
what afifected Benpl equally affected the Province. 

Detvan Bahadur Q. Narayanswatni CJietty supported the Bill, on the principle 
that foreign salt should be taxed. 

Mr. Maihuraprasad Mehrotra appealed to Bengal members to keep aside 
provincial bias, and support the Bill in the larger interests of the country. He 
thought that a reduction of railway freight would provide cheaper salt for Bengal. 

Mr. Taylor, replying, pointed out that only one-eighth of the tax went to the 
central revenues, whereas the rest had been distributed to the provinces. 

Mr. P. 0. DM pressed for a division, and the House agreed to the motion for 
consideration by 24 to 7 votes. Later, the Bill was passed without any further divi- 
sion, and the House adjourned, 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

31*1. MARCH :~The Council of State met to-day to consider the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, moving for consideration of the Bill, said that 
the importance of a balanced budget and sound finance had been recognised by the 
investors throughout the country, with the result that after the introduction of the 
Finance Bill last month, the Government securities stood at a favourable rate. 
They had barely a surplus of forty-two lakhs, which was small enough at a time 
when Government revenues had to weather the vicissitude of the economic depression. 

There were two amendments in the name of Mr. Hossnin Imam, the first asking 
for postponement of the consideration of the Finance Bill for one day to consider 
the Commons debate on the White Paper and second, that the Finance Bill might 
be referred to a Select Committee to be elected by the single transferable vote. 

As regards the first, the President referred to the rulings of his predecessors that 
to allow or refuse such dilatory amendments, was entirely within the discretion of 
the Chair. On the present occasion, the amendment was on all fours with the 
amendment sought to be moved on the 9th October 1931 to the motions for consi- 
deration of the Indian Press Emergency Powers Bill. Thus the amendment sought 
to nullify the discretion given for good reasons to the Chair. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent ruled out the first amendment. 

As regards the amendment that the Finance Bill might be referred to a Select 
Committee, the President observed that there was no provision in the Standing Or- 
ders for the election of a select committee through the single transfeirable vote. 
However, if the member still wished to move his amendment, he could move a sim- 
ple motion for a select committee. 

Thereupon, Mr. Hossain Imam moved for a select committee. 

Mr. Bartley, Secretary to the Legislative Department, and Mr. P. 0. Dutt opposed 
the motion, which was rejected without a division. 

The President requested the members to be brief and to the point. 

Mr. Eossain Imam, speaking on Mr. Taylor’s motion for consideration of the Bill, 
asked the Government to explain the position as regards War debts payments. Mr. 
Hossain Imam proceeded to refer to the proposed creation of a Reserve Bank, when 
Mr. Taylor asked if it was in order. 

The President observed that reference to the Reserve Bank was quite appropriate. 

Mr. Eossain Imam pleaded that the amount of gold in the Reserve should be 
increased, with a view to ensuring the earliest setting up of the Reserve Bank, and 
suggested the imposition of an export duty on gold, as suggested unanimously by 
Europeans and Indians. 

Bai Bahadur Mehrotra criticised the White Paper proposals which, he stated, 
did not contain even a shadow of responsibility, not to speak of the substance. As 
for the credit of India, Mr. Mehrotra alluded to the success of the conversion loan 
at four per cent, and said that Government securities were going up, and the credit 
of the country was certainly high. He complained against Government having, 
without consulting the legislature, reduced the ten per cent, cut in the salaries of 
Government officials to five per cent, while retaining, despite the unanimous demand 
of commercial community, the 26 per cent surcharge on income-tax. Referring to 
the Army expenditure, the speaker calculated it at 33 per cent of the total of India’s 
revenues (including the provinces) and maintained that this was unjust. 

Mr. Miller (Bombay Chamber of Commerce), while congratulating the Finance 
Member on his balanced budget, criticised the duty on motor cars which were no 
longer a luxury, but a necessity. He reiterated the demand of the commercial 
community that there should be no further restoration of the salaries “cut”, without 
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giving due consideration to the question of the removal of the eurcharge on income- 
tax. He agreed that an export duty on gold was essential. , , 

Mr. Kalikar referred to the heavy burden of taxatioi), and said that when the 
purchasing power of the people was going down daily, the Government were not 
fustified in retaining such a high level or taxation. Ikderring to the proposal to 
raise the duty on artificial silk, he w^anted to know its effect on the indigenous silk 
industry, 

Lala lia?nsarandas^ Leader of the Progressive Party, wanted to know whmi an 
anti-dumping raeasure against Japan would be introduced, ne remarked that 
Emergency Finance Bill proposals had a tendency to remain permanent The 
Government must declare their policy now, whether they meant to make^ the propo- 
sals permanent, Lala Pamsarandas referred also to the sugarcandy industry and 
wanted protection for it> . , . , r..,. 

Sir Edward Benihall supported the proposals contained in the Finance Bill as 
passed by the AHsembly, including lowering of the rate of income-tax on those 
receiving a salary between Bs. 1000 and Es, 15lw per annum, But he thought that 
banks would not mind the imposition of a stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Mchrotra asked Sir Edward Bonthall to move an amendmont and face the 

result. , - r 1 . t 

Sir Edward observed that it was in the interests of Imsiness in India that the 
budget of the country should be balanced and monc'y should bo cheap. He requeatea 
Government to give^a lead to the proposed economic survey, and hoped that the 
people would co-operate in it Continuing, Sir Edward calculated the Military cx*- 
penditure of India at 23 per cent of the total revenues, and not at 33 per cent as 
stated by Mr. Mchrotra. The figures were : total revenues of India including the 
provinces, 200 crores ; and Military expenditure 40 crores. , 

Nawab Eayat Khan Noon and Dowan Bahadur Narayanmwamt OheUi suppor- 
ted the motion for consideration of the Bill, , » ^ • 

Sir F axUi-Emsain was surprised that members were suggesting retrench mants m 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands, at a time when economy had been 
practised to the utmost extent. He had thought that the Elnanco Member was^ the 
only vulture and wolf, but now he found that the Opposition benches also contained 
wolves. Let it not be forgotten that he was in charge of activities like Education 
and Agriculture, which were considered essential ^ , 

Mr. J. G, Bannerjee took advantage of the occasion to discuss Law and 
Order” in Bengal, when the President warned the^ speaker. ^ 

Mr. ^ Nripe?idra Narayan Singh suggested an increase in the salt tax and a red- 
uction in the income-tax. . - , , 

Sir JV. Chohsy thought that the Finance Member would be in a far better 
position if the Comraander-in-Chief reduced a part of (he British garrison in Indm, 
and hoped that in next year, there would be a substantial change in the Finance Bill 
Mr. Jagdish Prasad compared the Finance Member to a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
who devoured millions from high and low. He complained that retrenchment was 
not far enough. 

Mr. Taylor, replying, strongly refuted Mr. Hossain Imam’s charge that the 
Government might raid the Siiiking Fund. The Finance Secretary said that the 
Government of India were not bankrupt, and they were not prepared to raid the 
Sinking Fund. If they got any alleviation from the War debts, they could only be 
too glad to have it, but they could not anticipate it at this stage. ^ For their part, 
they could never contemplate a greater calamity than that would inevitably befall 
this country, if the budget was unbalanced. In the interests of the small agricul- 
turists and businessmen, Mr. Taylor commended the Finance Bill for consideration- 
The House agreed to his motion. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved an amendment for reducing the salt duty 
from Be. 1-4 to ten annas. Tracing the history of the salt duty, ne said that in 
1922-23, the Assembly abolished the duty altogether, only to be restored by the 
Governor- General at the rate of Re. 1-4. The agitation was still kept up and it 
came to a head in 1980 when Mr. Gandhi staged the famous Dandi March and 
over 60,000 people went to jail This was an unpopular measure, he said, and 
quoted the opinion of the Secretary of State in favour of his motion. 

Mr. Taylor asked the House to consider the cold fact as they stood to-day* when 
the Budget was just balanced. He asked how they could make up the Iw of four 
crores, which the proposed amendment would entail, 

The amendment was lost. 
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Mr. Mehrotra next moved an amendment to reduce the postal rates. 

Mr. Shillidy, opposing, pointed out that the depression was responsible for the 
deficit, and not the increased rates. The amendment was rejected. 

Moving another amendment for reducing the rate of postcards, Mr. Mehrotra 
said that the Postal Department should work for the utility of the public and 
not on a commercial basis. He emphasised that the deficit was due to the amalagma- 
tion of the Telegraph and Telephone sections with the Postal Department. 

Mr. Shillidy held that the telephone side was not working at a loss, but only 
the other two sections, Postal and Telegraphs. He was not prepared to add to the 
deficit another Rs.SS lakhs, which acceptance of the amendment would entail. 
The House divided and rejected the amendment. 

Lala Ramsarandas pleaded for the abolition of the income-tax surcharge. 

Mr. Taylor pointed out the cost involved was Rs. 280 lakhs, which it was 
impracticable to incur in the present state of the finances. 

Lala Bamsamndas asked whether the amount could not be made up out of the 
provision for interest charges on Government securities. 

Mr, Taylor replied : No ; impossible. The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. Zagadish Prasad, moving an amendment to the income-tax proposals, sug- 
gested that the lower taxable limit should be Rs. 1,500, instead of Es. 1,000. 

Mr. Taylor opposed the amendment as it would involve a loss of Es. 17 lakhs. 
The motion was lost. 

Mr. Mehrotra, moving another amendment, under “Income-tax’^ for the deletion 
of the provision for summary^ assessment, stressed that in England bachelors paid a 
heavier income-tax than married couples who got considerable rebates according to 
the strength of the family. In India, there was no such provision. 

Mr. Taylor opposed the amendment. The amendment was lost 

Mr, Mehrotra moved the last amendment, which attempted to do away with as- 
sessment with retrospective effect, 

Mr. Taylor assured the House that it was merely a question of procedure and 
fresh liability would be imposed on the tax-payer. 

Lala Ramsarandas thought that the clause placed discretion in the hands of 
income-tax officials, which was unfair and unjust to the tax-payer who had no right 
of appeal. The amendment was lost by 29 against 7 votes. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Bossain Imam on the motion for the third reading, 
the Finance Bill was passed. 

Ottawa Tariff Bill Passed 

5th. APRIL i—The Council of State met for a short time, when the Home Secre- 
tary laid on the table the Ottawa Supplementary Bill, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. Next day, the 7tli. April, Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moved 
that the Indian Tariff Ottawa Agreement Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
be taken into consideration. The object of the measure, he stated, was to remove a 
few inaccuracies and discrepancies that had been brought to light by a further 
scrutiny of the schedule to that Act. 

Mr. Jagadish Prasad, while welcoming the measure, reminded the Government of 
their assurance regarding the appointment of a Committee of the House to examine 
the working of the trade agreement. 

Sir Akbar Khan was willing to purchase British articles, if they were cheaper than 
those from the Continent. 

Mr. Basu feared that Indian tea would not be enabled to compete with Java 
if the preference on tea chests was taken away. 

Mr. Stewart explained that ordinarily wooden portions of the tea chests were not 
entitled to preference, but the metal portions received preference as they came under 
the heading “hardware”. In order to make the position clear, a new item had been 
inserted, so that tea chests and parts and fittings thereof would not be entitled to 
preference. The Bill was adopted without a dissent. The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills 

8th. APRIL The Council of State met for three minutes, whenUEe Secretary 
laid on the table two Bills passed by the Assembly, namely, the Provincial Crt- 
minal Law Supplementing Bill and the Auxiliary Force Amendment Bill. 

1 1th. APRIL The Raj Bill was the only measure placed on the table to-day. 

Sir FazI-i-Hussain hoped that certain other Bills would be placed on the table 
the next day. In the circumstances, the President adjourned the meeting, 
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WINTER 8ESS10N--NEW DELEl^lsL FEBRVARJ to 12th, APRIL 1938 

Viceroy’s Opening Speech 


The winter session of the Legislative Assembly opened at New Delhi on the 
Isfc. FEBRUARY 1933 with the inaugural address from His Excellency the 
Viceroy. Mr. Shanmuhham Chetty, Deputy President, sat to the right of the 
presidential chair, from where the Viceroy delivered his address. The speech lasted 
forty minutes and was listened to by the crowded galleries and the House, consist- 
ing of over 90 members. The speech was greeted with all-round applause when 
His Excellency announced that it was hoped that some place would be found for 
men from the Indian Legislature on the Indian delegation which will sit with the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. There was prolonged applause when the Viceroy 
concluded his address. The following is the full text of the address : — 

Q-entlemen,— >In greeting the hon. members this morning at the commencement 
of this session of the Legislative Assembly I feel sure I am voicing their sentiments 
when I say how sorry I am that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, the bon. President has 
been prevented by illness from attending to-day’s proceedings. 

Satisfactory Change in Political Outlook 

Before giving my usual survey of the various matters which should receive infor- 
mation I wish to express my thankfulness for the fact that during the past few 
months there has been a most satisfactory change in the political outlook through- 
out the whole of the country brought about, as I think, by a feeling ef confidence 
in the belief that I and my Government are striving with absolute sincerity to 
advance as rapidly as possible constitutional reforms and at the same time to secure 
peaceful conditions which are so essential in starting our new form of administration 
whereby Indians will be given the control of their administrative affairs. 

Expressing Thanks to All 

It is not ray purpose to-day to say a word on what I believe to be the reasons 
for this change. My object is to express my thanks to all those who are mainly 
responsible for bringing it about. To the members of all the services throughout 
this country I tender my grateful thanks for the devoted and loyal manner in which 
they have carried out their duties during the past two years which has been a 
period of great stress and strain during which we have been faced with an economic 
depression which has been unparalleled in our history. My thanks are also sincerely 
due to hon. members of our two Legislative Chambers for the helpful guidance and 
criticism they have given us in the discussions and decisions we hav^e arrived at in 
regard to such legislative measures as we have laid before them during the past 
months and, lastly, my thanks are very ^ specially due to every class and interest in 
this country for the steadiness and fortitude with which they have all withstood 
the difficulties of the unprecedented economic depsession which might well have 
caused considerable unrest among the vast population. We have to take care for 
the clouds of that depression are still over us, but 1 am full of hope that they 
will soon disappear and that if we continue to co-operate together each in our y^y 
towards better days India will be amongst the first of the countries of the world to 
take advantage of an economic revival. 

Policy of Peaceful Penetration 

I do not propose to deal at any length with the foreign affairs since happily 
there is little iniormation to give the hon* members^ of the past six months except 
that India’s relations with her neighbours have continued to be of the most satis- 
factory and friendly character. You will be glad to learn that our policy of peace- 
ful penetration among the tribes of North West Froritier is producing excdlent 
results and I am informed that the administered districts of the North West Fron- 
tier Province are enjoying unprecedented freedom from trans-boder raids. I may also 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the friendly co-operation which we have 
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received from the Afehaii Government in dealing with the tribal problems on our 
common border. 

Late PntME Minister of Nepal 

With, regard to our other frontiers, I must express my deep regret at the lamen- 
ted death of His Highness the late Maharaja Sir Bhim Shumshere Jang Bahadur* 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Nepal whom ^ I had the honour of 
entertaining in Calcutta a little more than a year ago. This sad event has robbed 
Nepal of a distinguished statesman and India of a staunch friend, but we can find 
consolation in the fact that he has been succeeded by one whose qualities as states- 
man, soldier and friend give us all confidence that the association between our two 
countries will bo as close and mutually helpful in the future as it has been in the 
past. 

Worst Perioo of Depression Over 

Tn September last I made a reference to the unsatisfactory economic poBition^ of 
the Indian agriculturist. There has been some further improvement in the situation 
since then and such evidence ‘as is available encourages the hope that the worst 
period of depression is over. The winter crops have been good in most parts of the 
country and prices of agricultural produce, though still low, maintain an upward 
tendency. Meanwhile wherever necessary the local Governments continue to give 
relief by advancing loans and granting suspensions and remissions ^of land revenue 
cess. 

Of the special measures under consideration by certain local Governments which 
I mentioned in my last address the Central Provinces Debt Conciliation Bill is 
expected to be passed into law shorty. The report of the United Provinces Api- 
culturd Debts Committee is now before the local Government who arc also enaes- 
vouting to find a formula for adjusting rent and revenue automatically with major 
fluctutations in prices without need for resort to courts. 

Indians Overseas 

The world-wide economic depression has inevitably had its repercussions on 
Indians overseas. In Ceylon and Malaya Indian labour employed on the tea and 
rubber estates has felt the effect of the fall in the price of these commodities. 
Wages have had to be reduced but my Government have endeavoured successfully 
with the co-operation of the Governments concerned to prevent such reduction from 
adversely affecting the labourers’ standard of living. For those who are unwilling 
to work on reduced wages facilities for repatriation to their homcB in India have 
been secured. Our agents in both the countries are watching the economic situation 
carefully with a view to safeguarding the interests of Indian labour. In South 
Africa also unemployment is common among Indians cfipccially in Natal, but oar 
agent there has made representations for relief to the Union Gov<*rnmenfc which we 
have reason to believe have proved fruitful. The only other point which f need 
touch upon before passing from this subject is the appointment in last October by 
the Union Government of the Commission to enquire into the occupation of procla- 
imed land by Indians in the Transvaal. The Commission which is presided over 
by Mr. Justice Feetham of the Supreme Court of the Union has started work and 
my Government await its report with keen interest. 



Ottawa Trade Agreement 

I followed with keen interest your proceedings during the last session with rc- 
;^akd to Trade Agreement which had been made at Ottawa by my Government 
hie Majesty Government in the United Kingdom and it naturally afforded 
%e unmost satisfaction that the decision at which you arrived after prolonged 
confirmed the action which my Government had taken in senoing 
, tatives to the Imperial Economic Conference and in concluding a trade 
T^tat.your decision was a wise one I firmly believe and I shall look for- 
.Interest to the results of the periodical examination which you have 
to oa.l^e worMng of the agreement in order to test in the light of 

, mt i^on Indian commer industry. I sincerely trust 

^ 5^^*^ toiff policy will be found to have justified Itaelf and 

^ towar# that revival of eommercSl premperity 

which we all so anxiously to see effected. r ^ j 
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Eeduotions in Army Expenditure 

In my speech afc the opening of the September session I apprised hon. members 
of the notable success achieved by the army authorities under the direction of_ hia 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in reducing the cost of defence and I then indi- 
cated that the limits of retrenchment had almost, if not quite, been reached. Since 
then as part of his Excellency’s schemes for economy we have been compelled to 
disband certain famous units whose long and distinguished records of service must 
command our admiration and respect. It is with the deepest regret that I have seen 
the names of the Pioneer Eegiments disappear from our Army list. But I have 
(no ?) doubt that the traditions that they have created will be worthily maintained 
by those of the personnel who are being transferred to other units of the Army. 
Another measure that you will shortly have to consider is the one that aims at re- 
ducing the cost of Auxiliary Force. Our thanks are due to the units concerned for 
the spirit in which they have accepted the need for economy and I think I can 
assure them that the measures we intend to introduce will not prejudice the effici- 
ency of the force as a whole. 

Special Powers Acts Justified 

I expect hon. members will remember the several occasions on which I have 
emphasised the determination of ray Government not to relax the measures in force 
against civil disobedience so long as circumstances exist which make them necessary. 

I am glad to think that not only has that policy had the anticipated effect of redu- 
cing still further the proportions of the civil disobedience movement but that it has 
commended itself to the judgment of an ever-increasing number of moderate men 
who realise the harm done to the political and economic interests of the country by 
the disastrous policy pursued by the Congress. In order to prevent a recrudescence 
of the civil disobedience movement it was necessary for my Government to ask the 
Legislature to strengthen the general law by the inclusion of a considerable number 
of the provisions of the consolidated ordinance which expired at the end of Decem- 
ber. It is an invidious task for a Legislature to enact special even though temporary 
measures of this character and it cannot be expected that a Legislature will shoulder 
that responsibility unless it is convinced of the reality of the menace from which 
the country requires to be protected. The experience, however, of the last few years 
has made that menace too plain to be ignored and not only the Central Legislature 
but the legislatures in all those provinces where the civil disobedience movement has 
been most intense have with no uncertain voice given to the Governments the 
powers whereby the forces of disorder can be kept in check and to the country the 
prospect of a steady return to peaceful conditions. The Acts which are now on the 
statute book will not be permanent but will be in force during the difficult period 
of transition— from the present to the new constitution— -when there is a special risk 
of certain elements in the population trying to substitute the methods of revolution 
for those of constitutional and orderly progress. I trust that when the period for 
which these Acts will remain in force has expired those in whose hands the power 
will then rest will find themselves able safely to discard them and that the threat 
which direct action presents to the evolution of ^constitutional Self-Government will 
have been destroyed. 

Civil, Disobedience Leaders Unrepentant 

I regret that there are not as yet any open signs of a recognition on the part of 
the leaders of the civil disobedience movement of the harm their policy^ has caused 
to the country though their efforts to revive enthusiasm meet with little success. 
They still remain pledged to that policy. I am firmly convinced, however, that the 
march of events will gradually carry them further and further away from the sterile 
methods of negation and obstruction and that in spite of themselves they will find 
that they are caught up in the living forces of constructive politics which the near 
approach of the new constitution is releasing on all sides. 

Sinister Terrorist Movement 

I must refer once more to the sinister terrorist movement in Bengal. Shortly 
after I last addressed the Assembly two serious outrages^ occurred, the dastardly 
attack on the Kailway Institute at Pahartali near Chittagong and the second 
attempt — fortunately again unsuccessful — against the life of Sir Alfred Watson, 

Editor of the Statesman. Since then there has, I am glad to say, been some im- 
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provemeat in the situation. The Bengal Legislative Council have given the Bengal 
Government all the powers for which they have asked and have passed a Special 
Act aimed at the expression of terrorist outrages and a further Act which euhan- 
ces the punishments for offences in connection with fire-arms and explosives and 
it is hoped will operate as a deterrent to those who either wish to assist the terror- 
ist movement or merely for gain to smuggle arms into the presidency^ The des- 
patch of troops to the province has also had a reassuring efiect on the loyal 
population and I believe has helped to convince the anarchical elements that^ the 
Government are prepared to use all their powers to stamp out this evil. But it is 
not merely by arrests and police measures that the movement can bo eradicated. 
The members of this Assembly have recognised that much can be done by influen- 
cing public opinion to warn tne youth of ^ Bengal against allowing themselvss to 
become entangled in murderous conspiracies dangerous to their country and ruinous 
to themselves and I hope I am not too sanguine in thinking that I detect signs that 
public opinion is ranging itself in a more practical way against the doctrines that 
lead these young men astray and that there is a growing recognition that the suc- 
cess of these methods of terrorism would be fatal to the hopes of peaceful progress 
in the province. 


The Third R. T. C. 

Honourable members will doubtless have studied with care and with interest the 
reports as they appeared day by day in the press of the proceedings of the Third 
Round Table Conference which concluded just before Christmas, As on the previous 
occasions my Government have made arrangements to bring out an Indian edition 
of the valuable reports which present the labours of the Conference* I understand 
that copies are now available and have been supplied to all members of the House, 
Honourable members will not expect me to review in any detail the work done by 
the Conference, But I may be permitted to pass on some of the general impres- 
sions it has left on my mind from accounts reaching^ us. A signal iealure was the 
determination of all who participated in the deliberations whether on the British or 
on the Indian side to get to grips with the difiicult problems with which they were 
confronted and hammer out practical solutions calculated to carry with them the 
greatest common measure of consent. I have been impressed by the workmanlike 
way in which one complicated subject after another was taken up and discussed 
and the conclusions reached expeditiously recorded for future use and guidance. 
My next impression is of the general goodwill which is^ so clearly seen to have 
animated the discussions. Even where differences of opinion have remained mutual 
respect for views strongly felt has asserted an influence which is itself of 
good augury for the mture. My last and strongest impression is of the 
work well done and another milestone behind us on the road of constitutional 
advance. There is no tarrying on that road. Steadily and surely the march to Fe- 
deration proceeds. 

Interview with Deleoates 

Since their return from England I have taken the opportunity to meet indivi- 
dual delegates in order to place myself in direct touch with their views* From the 
remarks tney have made to me it is clear that the personal contacts they ^tablishod 
at home With members of the British delegation have left them in no doubt of the 
evident intention of his Majesty’s Government to press on to a conclusion the great 
work to which they have set their hands. 

Secretary of State’s Assurance 

There is one passage in the speech of the Secretary of State at the conclusion of 
the Conference to which I would particularly refer. You will remember that some 
pressure was put on the Secretary of State by members of the Indian Delegation 
to enter a definite date in the BUI at which time the Federation should come into 
being. The Secretary of State explained the grave difiSculties in the way of that 
sugg^tion but gave two pledges the importance of which has, I feel sure, not be^ 
bst On the public opinion in this country. In the first place, the Secretary of 
State declared that it is not the intention of his Majesty’s Government to inangu- 
r^e any mnd of Provincial Autonomy under conditions which might leave Federa- 
tion to follow m as a mm contingency in the future. In the second place, speaking 
not only for the British Government but for the British del^atioa as a wnole he 
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stated that between now and the passage of the Bill his Majesty’s Government 
would do everything within their power to remove any obstacles that may at pre- 
sent stand in the way of the Federation coming into being at as early a date as 
possible. These assurances were given as a declaration publicly made of the course 
his Majesty’s Government have set themselves to follow. 

Goyeenment’s Peogramme Explained 

Let us then pause for a moment and take stock of the position. The series of 
three Eound Table Conferences has completed the period of preparation. It now 
lies with his Majesty’s Government to place their proposals before Parliament. The 
broad lines of their programme are already known to you. They intend without 
loss of time to embody their scheme of constitutional reform in what is only des- 
cribed as a White Paper for presentation to Parliament. The White Paper though 
not itself a Bill will contain the definite proposals of his Majesty’s Government. The 
public memory is sometimes short so I take the liberty of reminding hon. mem- 
bers of the reasons given for the procedure contemplated. As the Secretary of 
State has said it has been the intention of successive Governments that a joint select 
committee of both Houses of Parliament should be called upon at some stage to 
examine the proposals for constitutional reform. In recommending to Parliament 
that this important task shall be performed before any Bill is introduced his 
Majesty’s Government (and here I am quoting the words used by_ the Secretary of 
State last year) hope to facilitate Indian cooperation and ensure its effective influ- 
ence in what is probably the most important stage in the shaping of the constitu- 
tional reform and at a time before irrevocable decisions are taken by Parliament, 
The procedure Parliament will follow once the White Paper has been presented is 
of course a matter for Parliament itself to decide. But I have no doubt that the 
Secretary of State will shortly make clear the exact intentions of his Majesty’s 
Government as regards the lines of future procedure and I am' confident that places 
will be found for some representatives of the Indian Legislature among the persons 
to be called into consultation with the joint select committee. In the meantime I 
disclose no secrets when I say that the present is a period of considerable ofl&cial 
activity both in the India Office and here in the departments of my Government in 
completing the material required for inclusion in the White Paper. 

White Paper will Give Complete Picture 

I can understand the impatience of those who wish to see the White Paper and 
study its contents. It may be expected to give a complete picture of the constitu- 
tion his Majesty’s Government have in mind both for the form of government in 
the provinces and for the Federal Government of the Centre proclaiming in its 
shape and composition the essential unity of this great country. Pardon me if I 
remind hon. members that the preparation of a document of such transcending 
importance requires the closest care and attention and that this brief inter- 
val~I can give hon. members the assurance that it is only a brief interval— after 
the conclusion of the Conference is essential to enable the task to be well and truly 
done. 

Establishment op Reserve Bank 

There is one step of vital importance in connection with the new constitution 
with which all of you gentlemen , as members of the Indian Legislature, will be 
directly concerned. I allude to the setting up of a Reserve Bank. I need not re- 
peat the statements of the Secretary of State in his reported speeches at the Con- 
ference on this matter. But you will appreciate from them that it will be neces- 
sary to pass a Reserve Bank Bill during the months which will now intervene 
before the inauguration of the New Constitution, 1 trust that we shall find our- 
selves in accord with you on all the main conditions necessary for the creation of 
a sound and independent Bank and I hope that it will be possible to make known 
to you before the end of this session the programme for the procedure in this 
matter. 

The New Indun Government 

As regards finance, I have some matters of interest to bring to your attention. 
So far as the budgetary position is concerned I do not propose to anticipate the 
statement to be made in four weeks’ time by the Finance Member. But as you 
know important transactions have been proceeding recently as regards the public 
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debt and I think it may be appropriate if I take this occasion to tell you some- 
thing of my Government’s plans and expectations in this field* In all that we arc 
doing now we have one paramount object in view and that is to prepare the position 
for the Indian Government under the New CJonstitution so that the financial 
foundations may bo sound and so that the new Government may find itself freed 
from embarrassments in its early years. For this purpose it is particularly import- 
ant that the largo volume of short term debt maturing over the next few years 
should be converted into long term securities so that the new Government may find 
itself freed from the anxiety of having to meet substantial loan maturities during 
its early years. 

A Record in Financial History 

A second object of great and immediate importance is to take advantage of the 
improved credit of the Government of India to reduce the rate of interest payable 
on Government loans. In order to achieve these two objects we have, ever since 
the turn of events gave us an opportunity last year, been working according to a 
carefully planned programme. Since June 1932 we have now launched no less than 
four important loan transactions three of which have been completed. We started 
with a loan to meet our immediate cash requirements in June and followed that in 
August with our first conversion operation. Then in the last ten days we have 
taken two more important steps— -first a cash loan for 15 crores for which the 
subscription list was opened on January 23 and closed in half an hour heavily 
oversubscribed, followed on Jan. 24 by the announcement of a conversion offer for 
three issues totalling over 50 crores which we have the right to repay during 1933, 
I think I may say incidentally that this must bo a record in the financial history 
of the Government and I note that one very enterprising weekly journal in Calcutta 
had to issue special supplements dealing with our loans in two successive weeks. These 
last two operations were of course closely connected, the first having been designed 
to reinforce the Government’s cash position and to lest the strength of the market 
as a preliminary to the second. It has been very gratifying that our plan so far 
has been attended with such signal success. 


Government’s Credit Raised 

Now there is one feature about this programme to which I must call special 
attention. At each step the level of the Government’s credit has been raised and 
whtTeas in June last we borrowed on a basis of somewhat over per cent, the 
last transactions show that Government’s credit is established very nearly at a 4 
per cant level. ^ While this steady raising of our credit has 8trengthene<l our own 
position and will ultimately mean substantial savings in the budget, the process has 
also brought considerable profit to those members of the investing public that have 
taken advantage of the opportunities thus successively offered. This in itself has 
neipea to fulfil the important purpose of restoring confidence generally and our 
latest reports from investment centres show that this confidence among investors is 
spreading. This must not only help the general recovery of business but will afford 
us opportunities of still further strengthening our own position and it is o«r pur- 
pose to continue on the lines hitherto so successfully pursued, This, gentlemen, is 
all of happy augury for the future. The steps which if have just described will I 
Hope lead us towards greater economies in expenditure. But that is only one side 

^ perhaps has been of grmter impor- 

tance to consider the economic development of the country. 


A Coordinated Economic Policy 

I think it is true to say that there is now in the world and particularly in India 

present world conditions some sort of economic plan- 
n^ssary for every country. My Government is very much alive to this 

future and desire to prepare for the 
fe uiore accurate statistical information and 

economic policy. I hope that we shall shortly be able to 
Khe^SoraenT^ ^ connection which are now under our consideration 

w ' Bail-Road Coordination 

wmea is an important illustration of the work which requires to be don© in 
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this field. Communicafcions and transport are of vital importance in the develop- 
ment of every country but more especially to a country so vast as India. The 
competition of road and rail transport has produced acute problems in many coun- 
tries and although in India these problems are not yet so acute as in some other 
continents it is essential that a properly coordinated plan should be prepared if we 
are to avoid the serious difficulties which are being faced elsewhere. A valuable 
report in this subject has just been completed for the Government by two expert 
officers and we propose as soon as possible after the conclusion of this session to 
hold a conference at which all the provincial Governments, the Railway Board and 
certain unofficial organisations will be represented. This conference will deal with 
questions such as the coordinated development of roads and railways, the methods 
by which such development may be financed, the taxation of motor transport and 
other kindred matters. It is particularly an appropriate occasion for the discussion 
of these questions because after a long period of restriction in public expenditure 
we are now I hope approaching times when aided by the consolidation of our finan- 
cial position and the improvement of our credit to which I have already referred 
and with prospects of cheap money we may be able to initiate plans which will not 
only permanently improve the economic productivity of the country but in their 
execution help to set money in circulation which is so necessary in the present 
depression. 

In leaving you to your duties I earnestly pray that sound judgment and a desire 
for mutual understanding and goodwill may characterise this session of the legisla- 
ture and may thus carry India further forward to the fulfilment of her legitimate 
aims and aspirations. 


Introduction of Official Bills 

Leave was then granted to Mr. Tottenham^ Army Secretary, to introduce the hill 
to amend the Indian Marine Act with a view to constitute a potential reserve of 
officers for use in emergencies when officer strength of the Royal Indian Marine re- 
quired expansion. The reserve will be open to Europeans, Indians and members of 
the domiciled community. Membership will entail a brief period of annual train- 
ing in one of the State ships. 

Mr. Bajpai introduced a hill to amend the Indian Forest Act. the purpose of 
which was to extend certain privileges to the court of wards which for the present 
were enjoyed by the owner of any private forest. 

Sir Joseph Bhore was given leave to introduce a hill to amend the Railways Act, 
the object of which was to provide for punishment, if a passenger pulled the alarm 
chain with the intention of obstructing traffic, by imprisonment up to six months 
or with fine or both. The bill also provided for arrest without warrant or written 
authority. 

Mr. Mitchell^ Legislative Secretary, was also given leave to introduce a hill to 
amend certain enactments a'nd repeal certain other enactments. 

The House next allowed Sir Frank Noyce to introduce his two billSy one regula- 
ting the possession of toireless telegraphy apparatus and the other regulating pay- 
ment of tvages to certain classes of persons engaged in industry enabling promter 
payment of wages to persons receiving less than'Rs. 100 monthly. 

The House then considered Sir Frank Noyce^s hill to prohibit the pledging of 
labour of children as reported by the select committee. 

A brief discussion followed wherein Mr. Joshi 9U{morted the bill and the other 
speakers were Messrs. Jog, Daudi, Sarda, K. Ahmed, Gaya Prasad Singh, Azhar 
Ali and Lai Chand Navalrai. Mr. Clow, summing up the debate, said the purpose 
of the bill was not to prevent cruelty but to enable children who were now bound 
down to the employer and could not get away to be able to do so. This would not 
prevent any person from employing children on reasonable terms; provided the child 
had the liberty to leave his service if he wished. 

The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned, 

2nd. FEBRUARY': — ^The attendance was considerably thinned when the Assembly 
met to-day to discuss the private hills. The question [^hour was ^enlivened by a 
largo number of questions, especially those relating to the hunger-strike of prison- 
ers. The Home Member, replying to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, said that three 
prisoners had been on nunger-strike for a considerable period in the Rajahmundry 
jail. 
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Income-Tax Act (Amendment) Bill 

Sir Bari Singh Gour moved the Income-tax Act (Amendment) Bill to be refer- 
red to a select committee, consisting of the Finance Member, Messrs. Gaya 
Pershad Singh and Amarnath Dutt, Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, Mr. C. S. 
Eanga Iyer, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. H. P. Mody, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. 
Mackenzie, Kaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, Mr, B. V. Jadhav and the mover. 


Sir George Schuster, on behalf of the Government, stated they must oppose the 
Bill in the present form. Government had received a large body of opinion which 
was opposed to the bill. In spite of this Government felt that some check from an 
outside agency was necessary on income-tax officers. They had seen a suggestion 
made by the Indian Board of Accountancy that a tribunal as a final court of 
appeal be set up for income-tax cases. The judges of the tribunal should be of 
the status of a High Court judge and the tribunal itself must be under the con- 
trol of the High Court and not under the Central Board of Revenue. This re- 
quired careful consideration, but the speaker would not give it the unqualified sup- 
port of the Government. The Government would be prepared to examine the 
general question to check on the operations of the Income-tax department, but 
they were opposed to the Bill as any attempt at popular control by laymen at 
the early s|^ge of assessment would be unworkable. Sir George Schuster sugges- 
ted to Sir Han Singh Gour to withdraw the present Bill and introduce a better one 
in due course. If, however, the Bill was changed in the select committee to embody 

the Government proposals, he would not oppose the reference to the select com- 
mittee. 


Sir B S. Gour said his object was that there should be a body of opinion un- 
connected with the assessing department to examine the cases and ensure that 
justice was done. As regards the Finance Member’s Jsuggestion he would say that 
the select committee would consist of experienced men and they would be at liberty 
to change the Bill as they considered necessary. ^ 

Sir George Setester intervening made it clear tiat the Government were prc- 
pMcd to give sympathetic consideration in the select committee to the proposal for 

i.* final court of appeal without any other change in the procedure 
of the lower court. Any clause in the Bill which went further than that would be 
opposed by the Goyernmeut. If the House accepted that undertaking of the Go- 
vernment they would not oppose the reference to the select committee. 


Mr. Mody admitted that the Bill went further than many of them wanted to do. 
But they were not sticking for the whole Bill and would be satisfied if a final court 
of appeal was instituted and thereby some sort of check on the assessing authority 
was crated. It was true that the hands of the select committee should not bo tied 
down but the tacit understanding would be only for a final court of appeal. 

Sir George Sehusier : On that understanding I have no objection to the select 

of file Bill which might go 

beyond that understanding. 'The Bill was accordingly referred to the select committM. 


Dissolution op Marriages Bill 

?oiir next moved the ireference to the select committee the Bill to rc- 

dissolution Of marriages of persons protosing t^ 
Hindu religion. The Bill, he said, had provided the much-needed social reform and 
was of a humane nature. T|iOTe was life and vigour in Hinduism to 'adapt itself to 
conditions and he was sure the change proposed would be wcep^ by 
the House as it was necessitated by modern conditions. The opposition was^ based 

sac'^ament which should be from both sides. To-day° hwever In 

Hmdu society woman was saorified to man who could marrv a number of timJ« 
irrespective of her opposition. ^ numoer ol times 

1 tfic select committee motion but wanted the reciren- 

latmn of the Bill, specially because Madras, which is the stronghold of orthodn-rw 
had not expressed its opinion. Public opinion, he saidrwasTmuoh oncost to 
measure as it was when the Bill was first introduced in 1928 He F^nSiJd 8i? 

H. S. Gour to withdraw the Bill and added that he could not take an^Sln the 
debate or egiress an opinion on the Bill. ^ 

rL- M ussdmans would alsoTremain neutral. 

Bhm PermoW opposing the Bill, did not kiow any Hindu woman who h.d 
deserted her husband on account of impotency. ^ lumau woman who had 
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Mr. Banga Iyer urged that extreme caution should be exercised in enacting a 
measure of that kind and welcomed the announcement that Grovernment would be 
neutral. 

Mr. Bamakriskna Jha wanted Sir H. S. Gour to leave Hindus alone. He asser- 
ted that sacrament was alike for the husband and the wife. 

Mr. Boon said that the fundamental basis of Hindu marriage was the procreation 
of a male offspring. That ideal was defeated if the husband was impotent. It was, 
therefor^ necessary for that ideal that the Bill be accepted by the Hindus. 

Sir H, S. Gour, in winding up the debate, thanked the members for the modera- 
tion in their speeches. He was surprised at the neutral attitude of the Government. 
He felt they should have given support to a humanitarian measure. 

The House accepted Sir H. S. Gour’s motion to refer the Bill to a select com- 
mittee by 12 votes to 11 and rose till the 16th. Feb. 

Pledging of Childeen’s Laboue Bill 

6th. FEBRUARY : — Further consideration of the Bill to prohibit the pledging of 
labour of children, as reported by the Select Committee, was taken up. Baja Baha- 
dur Krishnamachari opposed the Bill, on the ground that the word “pledging” had 
not been properly defined, and that the Government were showing false sym- 
pathy for protecting Labour without taking into consideration the conditions pre- 
vailing in the country. Sir Frank Noyce was gratified that his original expectations 
of support had been generally fulfilled. He doubted if there was any room for the 
doubts and fears expressed by Mr. Krishnamachari. The House adopted the motion. 

Consideration of clause by clause was then begun, when Mr, Thampa^i moved that 
the proviso to the definition of the word “agreements” be deleted after which the 
House passed the Bill without a division. 

Mr, Gwynne, on behalf of the Government, assured the House that the penal 
clause of the measure would be postponed from coming into operation till such 
time as certain contracts that might have been in operation were terminated. 

Land Acquisition Amend. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for reference to a select committee of the Land Acquisi- 
tion Amendment Act, which motion was adopted. 

Railway Act Amendment Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, then moved that the Indian Railways 
Amendment Act be referred to a select committee. The amendment was for providing 
and maintaining any means of transport for the conveyance of passengers, animals or 
goods, in any area to which access was afforded by Railways. Sir Joseph Bhore 
explained that the Bill, if passed, would secure for the railways some remunerative 
traffic which was taken away from them owing to motor competition. 

Messrs. S. C. Mitra, Ramakrishna Reddi, Jadhav, Gaya Prasad, Azhar Ali, Lal- 
chand Navalrai and S. 0. Sen opposed the motion as untimely, while Dr. Anklesa- 
ria supported it, dismissing the Opposition arguments as irrelevant. 

Sir J. Bhore complained that the House had misunderstood the Government’s 
intentions, and said that the question of Railway administration did not 
come into the picture at all. Personally, the Commerce Member considered that the 
Railways would provide more convenient and safer motor service. He refuted the 
charge that the Railways were going to enter into competition with private enter- 
prise. Concluding, Sir^J. Bhore assured the House that the Road Committee report 
would be published within a few days, and the Select Committee would not meet 
until the Members were satisfied that they had sufficient time to examine the 
report. The Bill was referred to a select committee. 

Auxiliaey Foeoes Bill 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, then moved for reference to a Select Committee 
of the Auxiliary Force Amendment Act. The Bill, he said, provided that persons 
subject to the Act shall be divided finto only two classes, active class and reserve, 
and empowered the competent military authority to determine periods of training to 
be undergone, with the reservation that no such persons shall be required to under- 
jgo more training than that to which he was liable under Jhe existing law. The 

14 
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Bill was also intended to remove statutory^ restriction, under which only persons 
residing in prescribed military areas were eligible^ for enrolment. 

The motion was adopted and the Assembly adjourned. 

Maeine Volunteer Eeserve Bill 

7th. FEBRUARY ilfr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, moving that the Indian 
Marines Amendment Act be taken into consideration, said that the object of the 
Bill was to provide an opportunity for Marine Service on a voluntary basis to those 
persons in India who were interested in nautical pursuits, and at the same time to 
constitute a potential reserve of officers for use in emergencies when the officer 
strength of the Eoyal Indian Marine would require expansion. Under the Bill, it 
was proposed to organise a small Eoyal Indian Marine Volunteer Eeserve, open to 
Europeans and Indians and members of the Domiciled community. Membership 
would entail a brief annual training on ships, besides instruction on shore. The 
Army Secretary said that it was a simple and straightforward measure, and was of 
practical importance- The expenditure involved was small. The Bill was passed. 

Forest Act Amending Bill 

M7\ Bajpai moved for consideration of the Indian Forest Act Amending Bill 
investing the powers of a owner with the Court of Wards. Mr. Thampan and Mr. 
Baghhir suggested proper consideration by the Assembly of the measure 

before passing it. Mr. Thampan protested against the high-handed manner in which 
the Bin was being rushed through without consulting the local Governments. 
Mr. Bajpai replied that it was not so. The Government had already taken the 
precaution of consulting the local Governments concerned. The Bill was not 
contentious. The House passed the Bill, 


Eailway Act Amendment Bill 

^ Sir Joseph Shore moved for consideration of the Bill to amend the Bail way Act, 
with a to further penalise the pulling of communication chords to stop trains. 
He said that this had been a growing evil, and it was quite clear that in a large 
numte of cases, this was done^ deliberately to obstruct the administration. He 
mentioned that, on a certain railway in a single month, one individual stopped 
trams no less than eleven times, in spite of the fact that on four occasions he was 
given the maximum punishment of Es. 50 fine. Such stoppages cause considerable 
inconvenience to the public. The proposed amendment would enable imprisonment 
up to six months, or fine or both to be imposed. Sir Joseph Bhore hoped that this 
higher penalty would result in discouraging people from practising this obstruction. 

Messrs. Ranga Aiyar and Jadhav opposed the motion, and held that because 
certain gentlemen committed the same offence eleven times, that was no reason for 
bringing in all-round legislation. 

i. 1 . proposed circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion before 

the dlst July. He contended that it would be difficult to prove in a court of law 
that the intention of the accused was to obstruct traffic. The difficulty would be 
more m the case of ignorant and illiterate villagers, in whose case even if ignorance 
excuse, a sentence of imprisonment would be unjustified. 
iWr, S. C. Mitra opposed the Bill entirely, as pulling the chain was not part of 
the Oongress programme, and was but a temporary phase. 

polling of alarm _ chains was an important 
incSv^^nce to measure was very important in order to avoid 

thought that the drafting was defective. If as the Viceroy 
d?ad, there was no necessity for the measure. He felt 

complained that the Government had not placed 

Aet number of cases of infringement of the 

tv. the various parts of the country where the offences were 

whether, on the principle of reciprocity, they 
® penalty on railway oflaoials responsible for over-foading 

the provisions would be misused. He 
eeu »nat paralysing Of the tram services could be made penal, but not causing 
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obstruction to traffic, which might be for a legitimate object. The Bill had the 
stringency of the Ordinances, and should therefore be limited to a temporary period, 
if the only object was to meet the state of emergency created by the Civil Disobe- 
dience and terrorist movements. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour objected to the Bill on three grounds. If the aim of the 
Bill, he said, was to cope with the Civil Disobedience Movement, the avowed object 
of which was to bring the Government into hatred, then, it would be difficult to 
prove the motive of the accused by providing against paralysing^ of train services, 
for the accused might say that they were only attempting to bring the Government 
into contempt and the pulling of the chain was one way of doing that. He reminded 
the House that criminal jurisprudence took note of primary intention. He also felt 
that the High Courts had no power to revise sentences of six months. His second 
objection was based on the ground that the Government should have enhanced the 
fine instead of providing six months’ imprisonment. Thirdly, he felt that a man 
from Bombay might find himself unable to defend himself, if prosecuted in Assam, 
and there was need for a provision to penalise railway officials^ launching on 
frivolous prosecutions. He pleaded for postponement of the Bill, with a view to 

meeting the wishes of the members. , . 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying, stated that he saw no purpose in circulating the Bill. 
He asked the House either to accept or throw out the Bill. Some members had 
drawn a harrowing picture, but they forgot that the onus of proof was on the 
prosecution. The entire purpose of the Bill would be defeated by a graduated^ scale 
of punishment, as punishment would be deterrent only if it carried the risk of 
maximum penalty. The case of a person pulling the chord eleven times in a single 
month on a single railway, was not the only one. The latest figures available were 
for August 1932, and showed eight cases in a month. 

Mr. G. P. Singh : Only eight ? 

Sir Joseph Shore : There were 140 to 150 cases in the past eight months. 

2he ComYYierce Member said that the provision was^ not being extended to ol^truc- 
tion of railway servants as this difficulty had not arisen. He assured Mr.^ Iseogy 
that the Government would punish its own men equally if a just accusation was 
brought. Finally, Sir Joseph Bhore said that if there vras a general feeling m 
respect of the third clause imposing arrest without warrant, he would be perfectly 
willing to meet them, and accept, a motion in that respect, provided the House 

accepted the Bill as it stood in other respects. , „ , , , 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed's motion for circulation was defeated, and the Commerce 
Member moved for a select committee. The House adjourned at this stage,. 

South Indian Infantry Battalions 

8tli. FEBRUARY After questions to-day, further discussion of Ifr. Jadhm^s 
resolution recommending that South Indian Infantry Battalions be again raised in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies was resumed, Mr, Jadhav recalled the martial 
qualities of the Mahrattas and South Indians in the past, and questioned the wisdom 
of the Government in doing away with their services at present. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju, supporting the motion, traced the historical background 
of the Madras regiments, and held that till the conquest of the Punjab a hundred 
years ago, the battles of the British in India were fought by the Madras Army. 
In this connection, he quoted the Madras Government’s opinion urging the 
of the old Madras Regiments, and pointed out that in the future a,rniy, strength 
alone did not count. Intelligence was even more necessary for the deren^ forces 
in Self-Governing India. He further quoted figures for recruitment for the Great 
War, in which Madras stood third after the United Provinces and the Punjab, and 
pleaded, es far as possible, for a uniform policy of recruitment instead of confining 

it only to one-third of the country as at present. ^ 

Mr. Baghubir Singh criticised the complete disarming of the people which was 
responsible for making them feeble. He asked the Government to have the same 

regard for Indians as they had for the British. 

Mr. Tottenham, Axmj Secretary, said that as a Madras (hvilian, he 
fully conscious of the feeling in that Presidency and of its Go’^rni^nt. He 
iudged the issue with a knowledge of both sides, but asked the House to 
hear the military view on the matter. It was Lord Kitchener who ordered 
the reorganisation of the Indian Army with a view to enabling ^ it to func- 
tion in units and in theatres where it might be called upon to act during war. It 
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was this reorganisation which had helped India to take an immediate and effective 
part in the Great War, but that war showed that there must be a balance between 
the fighting troops and the administrative and auxiliary services. Secondly, they 
must have modern equipment. In order to carry out this lesson of the War, the 
financial conditions of India made it necessary to make a saving by reducing the 
strength of the Army. They had disbanded forty thousand troops, ol whom 
one-third were British, This was because it was better to have a smaller army 
better equipped than a larger army without up-to-date equipment and the proper 
complement of auxiliary services. 

It had been argued that the people of Bombay and Madras would make efficient 
soldiers. The military reply was that they might be good soldiers, but that it had 
been found by experience that others were better, and the Army must have the 
best. Moreover, the great soldiers produced in the past by Bombay and Madras 
conducted campaigns in their own climate and had not to face the extreme heat and 
cold of the Frontiei. 

The second argument advanced was that it was unwise to recruit for the array 
from a particular class only. Mr. Tottenham replied that the Indian Army hardly 
represented one thousandth of the country’s population. While the people^s ambi- 
tion to take part in the defence of the country must be respected, there wore 
practical difficulties, and the authorities could not afford to take a chance with the 
recruiting material. He declared that the Government’s policy regarding the Pioneer 
organisation showed that the Army authorities were anxious to retain and use 
personnel, wherever it might come from, so long as they were satisfied that it was 
tne best possible material fox the purpose. 

1 "Tottenham announced that the Commauder-in-Chief had decided to 

select Madrasis as one of the classes to be recruited for the new Indian Artillery, 
j^ch was to be formed as a part of the Indianised division (applanso). He add^: 
inis IS a new change for the Presidency, and I am personally gratified at the 
aecision taken by His Excellency. I hope I have shown that our policy is not due 
to bhnd prepdice, but one in the best interests of India” ( applause ). 

while expressing his gratitude to H. 'E, the Comraander-in-Chief 
^ j ? statement, wanted 'that the number of Indians in the artillery 
be raised and not be confined to Madras Province. 

Replying, said that there would be altogether four batteries in 

would be allotted to Madrasis. The 
whpfiipi recruited from other classes, but he could not say now 

recruited from what were called non-martial classes, 

Mr. Jadnav withdrew the resolution. No other resolution wasimoved. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

Limitation Act Amending Bill 

moved to-d y for a select committee for his 
^^vpars to extend the limitation period from three^^ 

fresh escape from compound interest, in case he'jraTO 

^dgment of his liability. Such relief was nceessarv in theufi dava nf 
unprecedented economic depression. Ae Bill could not Wer aLt ^nXglfuits! 

hZZ ^ lie was sure that the Bill would helo the 

wfSf’ glad to siyjport the measure. The Bill would *onW 

aJrtn won ^ Sir Hari Singh Gour hoped that the present economic dented 

SJf u Tl®- The BiU, if it was passed, would irn^ 

‘ *»"*“ fern's; 

A' „ sx.fftgLg? & ft 
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was found that six years' limitation was against the interests of debtors and the re* 
lorrnea Council repealed it bringing down the limitation to three years. 

■DMi felt unconvinced by the arguments of those who opposed the 

Bill, The Bill was defeate<l without a division. 

CRIMINAL PROCEDUBE AMENDING BiLL 

Afr.^ Sant Singh, moving for a^ select committee on the Criminal Procedure 
Amending Biu. said that as the adnainistration was being reformed, it was desirable 
tnat the standard of judicial administration should be also raised in order to inspire 
greater confidence in the courts. Discussing the Jclause frelating to searches, Mr. 
bant cMngh explained that his amendment sought protection against possible chican- 
^y unfair dealings on the part of officers conducting searches. Proceeding, 
Mr. bant Singh pointed out that in recent political trials, the powers of remanding 
accused to police custody ;had been much abused. In most cases, magistrates 
^ remand without seeing the accused. 

, ^^ciffffannath Agartoal supported the Bill, and emphasised that the underly-- 

ing principle was to secure uniformity of law. In some provinces, the Magistrates 
had power to award punishment extending to seven years’ imprisonment. In cer- 
tain provinces, the District Magistrates were more amenable to police influence 
fhe others. Checks were necessary in the interests of the accused. 

(official, Bengal) and Major Ahmed Nawax, Khan opposed the 
Bill, while Mr. 8, C. Mitra supported it. Discussion had not concluded when the 
Assembly adjourned till the 13th. Feb. 

All-Iotia Medical Council Bill 

: — The^ All-India ’Medical SCouncil Bill was taken up by the 
Assembly^ to-day on the motion of Ifr, Bajpai, Education Secretary, who made a 
twenty-minutes speech at the conclusion whereof he was cheered. 

Eeferring to the origin of the Bill, he denied the impression that it was the 
result of dictation of the General Medical Council of Britain and narrated the 
nistory of the subject since I^IO when the idea first simmered. When the idea 
was again mooted in 1917 it was postponed pending the Montford reforms where- 
under it was then known that medical education would become a provincial trans- 
lerred subject. And after the reforms were inaugurated the proposal was held up 
owing to financial stringency. But Dr. Lohakare in the Assembly and Dr. Rama 
Bau in the Council of State introduced a bill on the subject and this bill was circu- 
lated for opinion. Opinions collected on Dr. Rama Rau’s bill were placed before an 
conference in 1917 and next year the draft of the Government of India 
Bill was circulated among the local Governments. The replies of the provincial 
Governm^ts suggested that the bill infringed provincial autonomy. The result was 
that the Government of India came to the conclusion that any attempt to co-ordi- 
nate the standards of medical education could only be satisfactorily worked if it had 
support of the provinces. At this stage, Sir Norman Walker suggested 
that there should be set up a co-ordinating authority which could give some guaran- 
of uniformity of standards of education in all the provinces. The Government 
proposal to appoint an inspector of medical education did not commend 
itself to the House. A counter-proposal of the Government to appoint a board of 
inspectors also did not find favour with the British General Medical Council. The 
result was that the British Council withdrew recognition from British Indian medi- 
cal qualifications which placed difficulties in the way of graduates , to pursue post- 
graduate work in England or secure employment in Malaya or Ceylon. This result 
gave a practical urgency to the problem of establishing an All-India Medical Council 
in order that^ reciprocal recognition should be secured for medical qualification se- 
cured in India. Faced ^ with this situation the Government of India invited the 
representatives of provinces and universities in a conference at Simla- The confer- 
ence concluded favouring the establishment of a co-ordinating authority which 
would negotiate and secure recognition of the Indian degrees. 

Mr, Bitar ama Baju :--Does this bill carry out the recommendations of that 
conference ? : 

■ Mr^ Bajpai : — That is for you to judge. 

’ Y 05 . Simla Conference recommended that the functions of the 

"h-India Council be limited to graduates and not include the medical licentiates. 
The. licentiates are very numerous and a deserving class of practitioners. But there 
IS a real difference between the educational standards of graduates and licentiates, 
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We definitely asked the local Governments whether they wished to include or ex- 
clude the licentiates. Seven local Governments were definitely against it. The 
Government of India had, [therefore, no option. But Clause l3>f this bill definitely 
secures the object of the licentiates by seeing that there is no bar to their object of 
getting into the all-India register under certain conditions. Secondly, there is 
nothing in the bill which either deprecates or diminishes the privileges which the 
licentiates at present enjoy. 

Explaining the scope of the bill, Mr. Bajpai alluded to the criticism that the 
Council would not be on democratic lines. The Government, said Mr. Bajpai, did 
not claim perfection for the bill but they were anxious that membership of the 
Council be representative of all the interests concerned and at the same time it may 
not be [unwieldy. 

Eef erring to the question of reciprocity, Mr. Bajpai said the Government wished 
this body to be in a position of effective equality for the purpose of negotiating for 
the recognition of Indian medical qualifications. It must bo endowed with the reali- 
ties of power. If a suitable formula could be found for this purpose the Govern- 
ment would be willing to examine it with an open mind. The Government hoped 
the body to be set up would be such as to command confidence and have a sus- 
tained career of usefulness. Mr. Bajpai pleaded for the cooperation of the House to 
remove any imperfections. (Applause.) 

Mr, Maswood Ahmed, moving for circulation in order to elicit public opinion, 
pointed out that the bill as placed before the House was not one which the Govern- 
ment liad already circulated. He complained that those opinions which the Govern- 
ment had printed five months ago were not made available to them earlier. The 
public had great suspicion that the bill was drafted under the dictation of the 
General Medical Council. Eeferring to the medical conference held in 1930, ho said 
there were no independent medical men represented at the conference except Govern- 
ment servants and Ministers of provinces. In his opinion the bill should be de- 
signed more to protect the licentiates than the higher qualified graduates. Urging 
that the scope of the bill would be applicable both to British and Indian India, the 
speaker asked why the Patna, Andhra and Eangoon universities were not included 
in the bill. 


Dr, Dalai claiming 35 years^ experience of the medical profession in India, 
welcomed the bill and opposed circulation. He described the suggestion that the 
bill was a result of dictation from the General Medical Council as a mischievous 
delusion. There was nothing defective in the bill and so there was no need for 
circulation. If any defect existed it could be examined and removed by the select 
committee. The necessity of the bill was universally admitted. The council should 
be established in such a manner as to ensure an honourable international status for 
the Indian medical degrees. Eeciprocity depended on satisfying the authorities 
responsible for maintaining the standards of medical practitioners. In all countries 
only the highest medical qualification^ was recognised. At the same time there was 
nothing in the bill preventing the licentiates from being placed on the all-India 
register but now as a class they had been excluded because they had not the 
slightest chance of being recognised in other countries. But the door was open to 

them with improvement in their qualifications. As eventually the licentiates were 
bound to come within the scope of the bill there was no necessity for legislation 
for lower qualifications now. Let the House in coming to a decision on the 

present motion remember the fact that there were may Indian graduates who 

livelihood in the United Kingdom. Dr. Dalai wanted the president of 
the Medical Council to^ be nominated by the Governor-General. 

Mr, heetarama Raju maintained that there was no over-riding necessity to rush 

was a good deal of suspicion. He 
principle of the bill was once accepted, whether it would be 

material change in the select committee. When the Uovern- 

with the attitude of the General Medical Council refusing 
of the Indian universities, they (the (Government) instead 
Blep-motherly attitude, should have handled the situation in a different 
Government of India had failed to protect the legitimate rights of 

not been used? Arregards the 

^^ltea*e^GetS^MSkIl'^ocU?“ asserted it was ia order 

asW tbe General Medical Council was interested in the exclusion 
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Mr. Raju'. — The only possible reason was that there was only one I. M. S. 
officer uader the Andhra University, 

Proceeding, Mr. Raju failed to believe that the bill was drafted in accordance with 
me^ wishes of the Simla Conference and the opinions of local Governments. Mr. 
^ju criticised the composition of the proposed medical council whereutider out of 
28 members of the council, 12 were to be 1. M. S. men and of the rest eight were 
to be selected from universities where all were gazetted employees of the Govern- 
ment. Thus for all practical purposes 20 out of 28 members of the proposed 
council would be in the hands of the Government. Mr. Raju contended that in 
such an atmosphere reciprocity was not possible in the real sense of the term. 

Sir Faxli Husain, interrupting, said that under the reforms the Ministers, 
who would be in charge of medicine and who would also be on the medical council, 
would be responsible to the legislature. 

Mr, Raju Then why not postpone the bill till the inception of the reforms ? 
Concluding, the speaker referred to the opinions of the various docal Governments 
who were not altogether lopposed to the inclusion of licentiates in the general register. 
The Central Government’s attitude in this matter was not justified. 

Dewan Bahadur Ramastoami Mudaliar, Round Tabler, who raised the question 
of the medical council in the Round Table Conference, made a spirited speech for 
65 minutes supporting the select committee motion but severely criticising several 
features. Referring to Mr. Bajpai’s denial of the Government of India’s servility to 
the General Medical Council, Mr. Mudaliar asked : Why did the Government of 
India send the ‘Vhole bill together with the connected papers” to the General 
Medical Council for their opinion ? Such a procedure was unwarranted and did 
show servility to the General Medical Council who should have been merely told 
that India proposed a medical council and whether that would not be enough to 
secure recognition of her medical ^ degrees. Alluding to Mr. James’ suggestion to 
include the universities of Indian ^ States, Mr. Mudaliar said the British Indian 
legislature could not under the existing constitution and until federation was 
established legislate for the Indian States. 

Proceeding D. B. Ramaswami Mudaliar referred to the merits of the bill and 
contended that even^ after the Government of India had obtained the opinions of 
the medical profession and local Governments they brought forward the same 
identical measure. Yet Dr. Dalai had praised the bill and was prepared to support 
every comma and semicolon. Dr. Dalai himself, he felt sure, would see that the 
Government had accepted changes in the select committee (Laughter). The 
local Governments, who were not certainly irresponsible, had suggested that the 
president of the council be elected after five years and Dr. Dalai wanted a perpetual 
nominated president. 

Mr, Ramakrishna Reddi considered the time had come to take stock of the 
situation to bring about uniformity in medical standards and proficiency. He had 
not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

Bill to Regulate Payment of Wages 

14th. FEBRUARY -.—Sir Frank Noyce presented to-day the select committee 
Reports on Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Land Acquisition Act while report 
on|the Auxiliary Force Act was presented by Mr. Tottenham. 

Sir Frank Noyce, moving for circulation of the bill to regulate the payment of 
wages, said the question was raised formerly through private bills but subsequently 
they were withdrawn on the understanding that Government would take steps after 
enquiry. The Labour Commission investigated the question thoroughly and their 
recommendations were avilable to the members. The investigation revealed the exis- 
tence of abuses and the bill was to secure that wages shall ordinarily be paid within 
seven days of the expiry of the period within which they were earned. It proposed 
that persons contravening the provisions of the Act should be liable to prosecution 
should only be maintainable after a successful claim to refund had been preferred. 

The circulation motion was agreed to. 

"All-India Medical Council Bill 

The House then resumed discussion on the All-India Medical Council Bill. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi said the bill placed the medical graduates of Andhra, 
Patna and Rangoon universities and licentiates all over India in an inferior position 
to that of the licentiates and apothecaries ,of Britain. Sir. John Megaw and other 
eminent officials had certified the products of Indian universities as efficient. Yet 
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the bill gave a statutory recognition to the inferiority complex of Indians. The 
crying need was not to protect a few graduates of certain universities but to protect 
the interests of the medial profession including the licentiates. Mr. Eeddi sug- 
gested the licentiates to be placed in a separate schedule on the 

all-India register with equal privileges and immunities with graduates but not 
included for purposes of reciprocity or international recognition. As for graduates 
they should receive real reciprocity and not the one given m the bill to satisfy the 
General Medical Council. Licentiates also should be represented on the council. If 

the Government accepted these changes he was for the select committee, other- 

wise not. 

Mr, Jagannath Aggarwal thought the framers of the measure had one aim that 
was to placate the General Medical Council. The bill, as it stood, would not ’ con- 
trol the entire medical profession. The bill introduced in the House generally 

received the sanction of the Governor General but in this case it seemed to him 
the bill had received the sanction of the General Medical Council. 

Comparing the bar council with the proposed medical council, Mr. Aggarwal held 
that It sought to create an exclusively official council. This measure was neither 
Ifberal nor well-conceived and if the Government really had the interests of the 
medical profession at heart they should introduce popular election by universities. 
The method of election suggested in the bill was no election at all. Pwoeding. Mr. 
Aggarwal quoted largely from the opinions of the provincial Governments showinfi* 
that some of them were against the choice representatives for the Sral cZl 

being confined practically to the teaching profession and not extended to medical 

practitioners. He also objected to the obnoxious principle of excluded licentiates 

and wanted reciprocity on the same lines as the British medical degree holders were 
getting. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir regretted that the only doctor-member Dr DakI did not 
^ptMS the views of the medical profession and left it to ‘uncertified adventures’ 
The Secretary of State was prepared to help the Indian case for reciprocal arranae- 

Kenjhenert ?he‘ttter‘“^ Govornmont of India should 

Sir Fazli Hussain, who had done so much in this matter, should not sea a bill 

^“'ikeSesTh'ere were lo recogni?ion As for 

M that the ’ diah'neTpfn ^ ^ standardisation of their education 

«iir Pnwaaii thorafn™ between them and the graduates might be slowly reduced. 

ised and maintained. ’ ^®*^*®*^ assurance that their education would bo standard- 

whiRSe SSnd?J,f mentality of the Government which, 

degrade theif in tiie eyes of forekimrs “throuA® 

Government was to abolish the initiations wTichlurned OuUhl SLIw UoentfaS’ 
When there was much talk of reforms and self-government the bill was rSon^v* 

Sl^d“tC mom whether® Ind^^^^ n® official-ridden? hd 

Sir Fazli Emsain regretted the impression that the bill cast a reflnntinn nn th. 
haT fin this I® 5“*^^® “ i “ ^rits, Sir F?zli ^suS 

fnembers should^^fas ieZna’^la I® m tiie AssImbly^Xw 

Let the issue be decided on its merits to be reSMnsible to the House, 

of any one whether on behalf of Government or favour 

is not a matter of trade neratiatinns or somebody el^ (Applause.) This 

m one in which we o3ves Te SaaocTal safeguards 

Die reciprocity from ?he Medical clZlT^f n°f •'"® °“>^®elve8 have, to lecide. 

and me.’ Proceeding Sir Fazli pynkin^ Britain I want reciprocity between 
. o^eeaing »«/azli explained how intimately he had been lonneoted 


MB a 


Ihe lkentiates and lorin ^ ^® 

m: his province. ConHnuine ^FaXwnfa.-^® ^ 

among the licentiates ^’them^wia ®sid there were several Schools 

. ' 2 but if one year was addp.fl XI ^ antiard of 


h but if one vear Tu wauueu a uniiorm standard of 

ior riiafc {instruction they would ask 

Ji^^^letSSs&ilgfaduaikes Thp tj years were added they 

wl^feiicSt.sudi a burdf^n a the conn try 4 

held that Major Naidu’ra<i& 
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practitioners who could undergo two to three years’ training with individual practi- 
toners and then undergo an examination. As regards medical graduates they were in 
an extremely difficult position. The medical association membership had an overwhelm- 
ing majority of licentiates. If the graduates opposed them they got excited and 
for the ^sake of peace the graduates yielded. ‘T trust that will not be the attitude 
of the present Assembly. Let us shoulder our responsibility.’ The Education 
Member held that medical graduates cost much more than licentiates and the uni- 
formity of medical education, therefore, would have a prohibitive cost. 

He said the House would agree, firstly, that a uniform standard would be 
too costly. Secondly, that different standards would be maintained. As regards 
the Medical Council Bill, he assured them that it was not being hustled through, 
but felt the council was the best solution of the point raised by the British 
Council. He admitted that suspicion and protest was justified as the original bill’s 
preamble gave rise to a feeling among the licentiates that they were not held to be 
qualified doctors. That had been now changed and the suggestion of the editor of the 
pamphlet written on behalf of the Licenciates’ Association had been adopted by the 
Government and the council had been named instead of All-India Medical Council 
a Council of Medical Graduates of India. 

Sir Fazli had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Eelease of Gandhi and Political Pbisonees 

1 5th. FEBRUARY There was a resolution on the agendai to-day, by 
Mr. Eanga Iyer for nomination of representatives of the House to interview 
Mahatma Gandhi in jail with a view to bring about his release and that of 
his followers. When the Deputy President called on Mr. Iyer to move it, the latter 
made a statement yielding place to Mr, Masuwod Ahmed to move his resolution on 
the same subject. The resolution asked : — 

“For the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti Kifayatullah and other political 
prisoners to secure their co-operation in the future of constitution making”. 

The discussion of the resolution was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Geievances of Disabled Soldiers 

There was a heated debate on Mr, Mohamed Axahar Ali^s resolution recommen- 
ding the appointment of a Committee of the Assembly in order to enquire and 
recommend means of removing the grievances among discharged and disabled soldiers 
and widows and dependents of those who gave their lives in the Great War.” 

After debate the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Eailway Policy 

JDr. Ziauddin moved that “in view of the trade depression, high rate of loan and 
the contemplated political reforms, the Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General-in-Council to take steps for carrying the necessary revision of policy and 
administration of Indian railways”. After discussion the resolution was withdrawn. 

Railway Budget for 1933-34 

16th. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly met to-day to hear the railway budget 
apeech. Sir Joseph Bhore was loudly cheered as he rose to present the first railway 
budget since his appointment as Commerce and Eailway Member. In the course of 
his speech, he said 

It is usual to preface the statement on the estimates of the year by a mention 
of any important changes that may have been made in the form of the demands 
placed in the hands of Hon’ble Members. Two such have been made in the struc- 
ture of our Demands for Grants on the advice of the Public Accounts Committee, 
and with the approval of the Standing Finance Committee for Eailways. The first 
' is the amalgamation of the Demands for strategic lines and commercial lines. The 
present system of having separate demands has not been found conducive to effi- 
cient control of expenditure. Strategic lines are administered as an integral part of 
the North Western Eailway system, the expenditure on the whole of which is initi- 
ally booked in one set of accounts. Only a small portion of this expenditure can 
be directly allocated to strategic lines ; the major part being distributed between 
Strategic railways and the commercial railways forming part of the total system pro- 
portionately according to certain formulae. The Public Accounts Committee recom- 
mended that separate Demands for Grants for strategic lines should done, awny 
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with, but that informatiou about the results of the working of strategic lines should 
be given in a separate appendix to the Book of Demands. We have adopted both 
these recommendations. The other change of importance is that we are showing ia 
one Demand the total expenditure on open line works, whether the expenditure ia 
technically met from the Depreciation Fund or charged to Capital. 

From 1933-34 it has been decided that railway revenues should bear a share Of 
the total cost of the management of specific railway debt proportionate to the rail- 
way debentures or loans appropriated for specific railway purposes. 

Financial Eesults of 1931-32 

The loss in the working of commercial lines turned out to bo 7 crores, or a 
quarter of a crore less than anticipated, and that on strategic lines just under % 
crores. The total loss of 9 crores was met to the extent of just under 5 crores by 
the withdrawal of the uninvested balance of our reserve fund and the remainder 4 
crores was taken as a temporary loan from the Depreciation Fund. 

Ee VISED Estimate foe 1932-33 

In dealing with the estimates for 1932-33 and 1933-34, I propose to follow the 
recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee and deal with commercial and 
strategic lines together. The results of the latter are more or less constant, being a 
loss of very near 2 ewres a year and do not therefore affect comparisons to any 
considerable extent. Though the budget for 3932-33 was not framea on any ooti- 
mistic basis and anticipated a total deficit of 7j54 crores, of which 554 crores was 
no commercial lines, our present anticipations are that the results will be U crores 
worse. The deterioration is entirely duo to a further fall in earnings. * 

Budget Estimate For 1933-34 

year 1933-34 we estimate that our total traffic receipts will be 8854 

expenses, including depreciation, just over 63 erm^, 
Net traffic receipts will thus amount to nearly % crores. Our other rcceiots ara 

gradual reduction of our balances in the Depr^iation 
i P^fctically counterbalanced by our miscellaneous charges: Taking 
all these into account, we calculate that our net revenue will be insiiffif’Uint fn 
our interest charges by about 7 cpres. This deficit (^)f which 5 crores Ts in xT 
^ct of commercial lines) has again to be found by a temoorarv 

in tne nope that we have plumbed the lowest deoths of rvA»*J/v^ r.* 

e^imate°ofTraT'°“ '^e may anticipate a slight recovery, we^are pla^in^oar 

We estimate cur wo undSl/StiCistic! ^ ^ ^ 

rent yeS. Til teduS bv f 

the fact that we shall no loLer ha^e fo^ 

compensation we paid this vear in Lteometax Department the 

payment of thrafd tVnoi “ *\®r of railway staflf from 

difference of 67 lakhs Our estimatl^^n*^ ’■s November 1931, is responsible for a 

diture amounting to 42 lakhs of which more thirhilS 

Capital Expenditure 

programme for TgsS-Tis aftenuatToSf ^ ApSt 

^;^o nev? iS alZ b?undfrtaken“thr“‘®o ‘‘r ®®““- 

‘ being only for tL nurnn^^ W Provided for new 

we expect to reouire^ formal '“®® b^un. The 

^rw in cash^fter Inowfnir for“« obarged to 

“feesst Apart from the strenirthmi^n^ ^®'f“c*’0'i of atout IX crores In 

0?^ gr jS iTo'S S’ ‘Zis 
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of 2,5(D ^3^:0118 at a cost of about 90 lakhs. While this is expected to reduce our 
^st of maintenance of wagons, it will afford assistance to the Indian wagon 
Duilding industry at a time when orders are badly needed. 

Depeeciatioit Fund 

depreciation fund is built up by annual contributions representing 
rougnly the value of the various classes of wasting assets included in our railway 
property divided by their assumed lives, different lives being assigned on basis of the 
^ k experience to each class. Such contributions are continued throughout the 
PG^iod of the assumed life of each asset, irrespective of when it is actually 
retired or replaced. The original cost of the asset is withdrawn from the fund when 
It IS actually retired or replaced. Finally, Indian Railways are still comparatively 
young ; many of our assets have still a long useful life and their turn to be 
renewed or replaced has not yet come. On the other hand, it has to be remem- 
bered that no provision was made at the inception of the fund for arrears of 
depreciation while money has been withdrawn to meet the cost of all renewals, and 
we had a comparatively ambitious programme of works in the years immediately 
following the instirutiqn of the fund. Premature renewals have also been effected to 
a certain extent. Taking all factors into consideration, however, the size of the 
fund gives causes for serious reflection. 

Cuts in Pay 

We have applied the decision arrived at in regard to cuts in the pay of the 
Administrative Services to the personnel of the Railways. During the coming year, 
therefore, Railway Staff will be subjected to half the cut imposed on them during 
the current year, but this will be accompanied by the withdrawal of income and 
supertax privileges. The financial result will be a reduction in the savings in the 
coming year from about 176 lakhs net, after allowing for payments of compensation 
to the Income Tax Department, to 103 lakhs, while the combination of half the 
existing cut with the loss of the income-tax privileges will in effect secure, speaking 
generally, a graduated scale of salary deductions. 

Hon’ble Members are already cognisant of the fact that Mr. Pope who had had 
special experience of this sort of work on the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway is conducting an examination of the possibilities of securing further 
economies on our Railways. The subject of his special examination is the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and with him are associated officers from other Railways 
so that the methods adopted and the lines followed in this particular investigation 
may be applied to other Railways. His review will, it is hoped, be ready very 
shortly, and if, as a result, arrangements promising immediate economies and capable 
of immediate adoption are possible, no time will be allowed to elapse before we 
adopt them. In any case we expect that the most fruitful lines of further enquiry 
will be indicated, and these will be pursued in the coming months. 

Income Tax Amendment Bills 

After the presentation of the Budget, two income-tax amendment bills were referred 
to Select Committees on the motion of Sir George Schuster who was severely criticised 
in regard. tofthe one which related to foreign investment, Sir Cowasji Jehangir being 
the most critical. As set off against this Sir Cowaeji was most accommodating and 
helpful to the Finance Member regarding the second bill, the main provisions of which 
and were intended to give various facilities and concessions in the matter of assessments 
references to High Courts and check leakage and also afford administrative facilities 
or clarify doubts. Opinions received on the^ bill were largely in favour. Mr» S. C. 
Sen made a few criticisms and Sir Cowasji Zehangir expressed satisfaction at the 
provisions. The latter affirmed that there was a great deal of evasion. 

Bill to Regulate Possession of Wireless Sets 

Sir Trank Noyce had very little difficulty in getting the select committee on his 
bill to penalise the illicit use of wireless apparatus. There was a flood of speeches 
over the measure by several non-official members after which the House adjourned 
till the 20th. 

General Discussion on Railway Budget 

20th. FEBRUARY i—Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed opened the general discussion on the 
railway budget to-day. He criticised the underestimating of expenditure, and said that 
i t was much more than crores, fie calculated the total deficit at the end of the year 
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at crores, and urged tlie Railway Board to make serious efforts to restore th; 
equilibrium. They should encourage cheap travelling and movement of goods, anc 
thus facilitate increase of trade. Concluding, he pleaded for decrease in overbeac 
charges and reduction in interest charges. 

Mr. B. Das described the Railway Member as the third Czar in the railway 
kingdom — the first two Czars being Sir Charles Innes and Sir George Rainy. He 
criticised the Railway Retrenchment Committee for not having done its duty and 
postponed everything in the nature of real economy to another (Xpert etquiry. And 
now they were hunting for experts. The Chief Commissioner of Railways had 
referred to the Canadian Pacific railway system. But would he also reveal the 
gross mismanagement which was wrought in that system ? Mr. Das then object^ 
to the proposal that railways should run their own bus services on roads in 
competition with private enterprise, and said that the Railway Board could not 
conceal their mismanagement of railways by running bus services. The 
immediate need of the hour was ruthless economy in the staff and wages, and Mr. 
l>as asked the Board to instruct the Agents of Railways to give up the u.ad orgy 
of duplicating staff, and attempt to bring freshness of mind in the senior staff. 
Concluding, Mr. Das agreed with Dr. Ziauddin in urging for reduction in inter- 
est charges and suggested that Sir Joseph Bhore ehonld consult, the Financial 
Commissioner and also the Finance Member and taking advantage of the conversion 
scheme bring down the rate of interest on loans taken at high rates. 

Mr, A, E, Ghumavi congratulated Sir Joseph Bhore on beinj? the first Indian 
Commerce and Railway Member. The speaker held that the deheit was staggering. 
Government losing considerably because of higher freights. If only Govermenfc had 
listened to the speaker’s words last year they would nave benefit tcch *TjftSt year I 
had gauged what happened to-day. 1 said you were losing 50 lakhs, of w’hich 20 
lakhs on purchasing coal and 30 lakhs on raising coal”. Now the “Hindustan 
Times” had published that there was this year a saving of 20 lakhs on the expendi- 
ture on coal (applause). If only Government would take my second suggestion 
they would save 30 lakhs.” Mr. Ghuznavi next contended that about 15 lakhs of 
rupees worth of railway traffic had been diverted from railways to the B. I# 8. N. 
Shipping Company on the pretext that it was cheaper in the int<Tcst of the M. 
and S. M. ^ Railway to ship than rail it. Mr. Ghuznavi n(‘Xt remarked that 
railway collieries which were of second class should be closed, as it was economic 
to cl^e than run them. The railway stores showed a colossal loss. It was stated 
toat Iw. 54 lakhs of stores have been discovered as not shown in the books at all. 
He asked how then must be the extent of pilfering, theft and other losses. He 
asked why, when the E. R. and E. B. R. were owned by the State and 
nad offices in Cakutta adjacent to each other, they kept double establishment ? 
Their combined mileage was not bigger than N. W. R. He asked : “why not at 
least combine the Chief Medical Officers’ posts w’hcn the whole of Bengal could be 
run by one Surgeon General. 

c^.^r^cterised the policy of Government as neither businesslike nor 
moral. Ihey should adopt a forward bold policy and should not curtail the construc- 
tive programme, but launch in a scheme to give employment to the people, 
government on the other hand had been following a policy to give more to those 

So little. For instance, Government spent 

to. 2b0 per third class seat which yielded Rs. 240 while Rs. 4,000 per first 
c ^s ^at which brought m only Bs. 208. Similarly subordinate employees were 

J^utes while higher staff were paid fat salaries. The remedy, he 
making the railway administration responsible to the people of the 
f f tlie policy of making debits against pay of 

staff for mistakes they committed and asked if similar policy was 
tollowed m regard to higher officers. 

Burman Member, in his maiden speech, urged economy in Burma 
SI abolition of unnecessary posts like the ,Bn^r in tendon t, 

SlSl advertisement. He added, “These do not 

^ ^laughter). He next advocated the appoint- 
both higher and lower railway services in Burma, and preference 
selection (applause). 

Railway Member had said that they had at 
hoped for the best. The speaker commented : 
sad, and railway budget based on'hope is sure to be 
* House had a right to demand an 
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answer to Mr. Ghnznavi’s charges whether waste of twenty lakhs, occurring yearly 
in the past, was owing to the wrong policy. Then, again, the Railway Board was 
not playing fair to the B. N. Railway by shipping coal to M. and S. M. 
Railway. Why don’t you use railway ? Is not blood thicker than water ? 
Would you not provide employment to so many unemployed and use your engines 
and wagons which are rusting ? Continuing, Sir Henry said : “You started it for 
economy and efficiency. It has led to neither. Railways are not efficient ; staff is 
multiplied and it has led to extravagance and lavish expenditure. So also your 
scheme of separation of audit from account has led to higher expenditure. You have 
not listened to the advice of the Retrenchment Committee. You have thrown into 
the waste paper basket the suggestion to amalgamate the bead office administration 
of the E. I. R. and E. B. R. You keep two Chief Medical Officers one of whom is 
heavily engaged as Vice- Chan cellar of the biggest Indian University. It is all. Sir, 
financial profligacy. It is high time that there were big cuts on the Railway Board 
(applause). All your retrenchment proposals are economy postponed.” Sir Henry 
Gidney next advocated transfer of the strategic railway charges to the Army 
Department. He asked what had been done to safeguard railway servants from 
Kabuli money-lenders, and finally mentioned that they had been always told that 
the Railway Board consisted of experts. “If you are experts, why do you always 
cry out for ‘experts’ (applause). Hereafter you will also ask for experts to enquire 
into injury to railway profits by bullock carts (renewed laughter). Sir, you want in 
the Railway Board not Agents but men with business experience. Take some 
members from this House or other businessmen, Sir Joseph Bhore would find that 
his budget is balanced all right (applause)*” 

Mr, Thampan urged that Civil Disobedience movement and depression were not 
wholly responsible for lowering earnings of railways. Yet there was top-heavy ad- 
ministration cost, which should be lowered to make railways pay. 

Mr, Sitarama Baju felt that wiping of reserves, contribution from the Deprecia- 
tion Fund, borrowing with a view to make ends meet, and yet saying that the 
position of raiways was sound was like the war phraseology “all quiet on the 
western front”. He wanted Government to state in what shape the Depreciation 
Fund was, and how it was employed. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ replying to the debate, had to repent arguments used in the 
Council of State on the l8th. He assured the House that rates and fares would 
not be allowed to stand at the figures where law of diminishing 
return would operate. It was natural for them to expect that Government should 
assist the industries by preferential rates but they could not at the same time ask 
the department to be run tcoramercially. The Commerce Member welcomed Dr. 
Ziauddin's change of position from that of destructive to a constructive critic. As 
regards Mr. Ghuznavi, the speaker had always understood that coal generates heat 
(laughter). Government had issued a circular that in future tenders should be called 
for raising coal (applause). There was no basis for the change of freight and sur- 
charge had increased import of foreign coal as it had fallen from 39,000 tons in 
1931 to 8,000 tons in 1932. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

VOTING ON RAILWAY DEMANDS 

Railway Board Grant 

2l8t. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly met to-day to consider the vote on railway 
demands for grants. The first demand for railway grant was for the Railway Board. 

Mr, A. E, Ghuznavi moved for abolition of the Board by suggesting a cut 
of the grant to Be. 1. Raising the question of policy and administration of the 
Board, Mr. Ghuznavi levelled an attack for the failure of railways^ to accept the 
lowest tenders in the matter of coal purchase. He asked, whether it was not a fact 
that until last year when he raised the question in the House that the Railway 
Board were blissfully ignorant of the fact that there was no regular tender system 
and at any rate no lowest tender was accepted and it was as a result of his disclo- 
sures that lowest tenders were accepted leading to a saving of twenty lakhs of 
rupees. He criticised the high rate now prevailing in the carriage of coal by rail 
and showed how cheaper it was to carry coal by the sea. He objected to the intro- 
duction of the crew system in order to provide a field for the sale of the Hayonan- 
Mahendra punch and drew attention to the fact that as soon as a number of pun- 
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ches arailable was sold the crew system was abolished. Mr. Ghuxnavi argued ir 
favour of the amalgamation of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Bail ways and 
suggested amalgamation of medical services in the railways. 

Mr, S. G. Mitra drew attention to the enormous increase in the Railway 
Board expenditure and wanted its Indianisation. He asked that if the work of big 
departments like the Horae Department could be managed by a Member, a Secretary 
and a Deputy Secretary why should the Railway Department be allowed to have a 
bloated strength. Mr. Mitra, continuing, contended there must bo some decency in 
the circular that the Government sent out which showed Indians as helots in their 
own country by emphasising the need for non- Asiatic rocrnitment for best railway 
services. He said railways had hopelessly mismanaged collieries and complained 
against the behaviour of Anglo-Indian employees towards third class passengers 
and also against inadequate space in latrines in which a man like Sir Henry Gidiiey 
could not enter, Mr. Mitra held that the Railway Board was a sham and should 
be abolished as the Agents really run railways and could bo responsible to the 
Railway Member through ordinary Secretariat channels. 

Mr, Lalchmid Navalrai supported Mr. Mitra’s plea against the Railway Board 
whose uselessness was proved by the fact that any complaint made ngamsfc the 
railway administration was referred to the railway agents who had already docid^ 
on the subject. 

8ir Henry Oidney complimenting Mr. Ghuznavi said, it was due to his criti- 
cisms that there had been a saving of twenty lakhs in coal contracts. The speaker 
referred to the separation of audit from accounts and said that at the time of se- 
paration a statement was made that the result would be no additional expenditure 
but economy The speaker asserted that the result of separation had been an addi- 
tional expenditure of twenty lakhs. He urged unification of railway systems, speci- 
^ly of those having the same termini like the East Indian and Eastern Bengal 
Railways in Calcutta, also abolishing the railway stores department by handing over 
the work to an Indian department. 

Mr. S, C. Sen confessed he was interested in coal trade. Perhaps Mr. Ghuznavi 
hm no personal interest but at one time he was a director of com pan m and the 
speaker would like to know whether he paid for shares to qualify himself. Mr. Sea 
saia that the saying made by the Railway Board through coal purchase was not due 
to the puDlic-spinted ness of Mr. Ghuznavi^ but because of the extreme depression 
of coal trade and fall in prices of select coal which used to sell last year for Es. 
^•10-0 and now sold at Re. 1 or Rs. 1-4-0. Mr. Sen further contended that railways 
naa promoted public interest and saved coal trade by their policy regarding railway 
(A voice : What about tax-payers ?). ^ 

Mr. Sen : Are not we tax-payers ? Does Government give protection to Industrie 
interest or in the interest of trade ? 

The House rose and adjourned till the 23rd. 


analysed the revenue figures to show the 
brouffit mofit ' I?® pointed out that the former 

for comfwta arSonu;.. Ifl'v °®®' that more money should be spent 

’ j ®® P* *^*'^'* passengers and first class seats should bo 
abolished, as m India few people can travel first class. 

of thrj^Worflf wide dififereiice between the recommendations 

regardin the Central Advisory Council and the consti- 
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had intended to pass an indictment on the present administration by his speech on 
the coal purchase policy, then it had singularly failed, for even assuming his figures 
to be correct the Board had, by adopting his advice, saved twenty lakhs of rupees. 
As for the carriage of coal by sea for use by M. and 8. M. and S. L Railways, Sir 
Joseph Bhore informed that the Board had itself raised the question and hoped to 
see a change in the existing practice next year, so that coal would be carried by 
train instead of by sea. These companies were at full liberty to choose whichever 
rout they liked. The Board had succeeded in inducing the S. 1. Railway 

to accept a suggestion by which the bulk of their coal would be carried by 
law, even though it might mean some loss. The Railway Member also 

explained how he himself had been looking carefully into every tender before 
final orders were passed. He said : ‘This is the ^ first year that I have 
anything to do with this rather important transaction, and I can assure the 
House thixt a result of scrutiny by the Chief Commissioner, the Financial Com- 
missioner, and lastly by myself the original proposals were in some cases modified. 
But you will realise that in this matter the Board must follow the advice of expert. 
What we do is to ensure that the price is low and capacity of the tender to fulfil 
the contract is there, and his past service was good. This shows that we do not 
blindly accept tenders submitted before us, or that there is any undue influence 
allowed to prevail.” As for Indianisation, Sir Joseph Bhore explained that in res- 
pect of all new entrants the principle of 75 per cent. Indianisation was followed 

scrupulously. In fact on the State-managed railways the proportion had gone up 
from 18 per cent of Indians in 1925, when the principle was introduced, to 36.9 in 
1931. In superior ranks they did not make appointments on racial or communal basis. 
To the charge that the question of communal representation had been disregarded, 
Sir Joseph Shore explained the difficulties and affirmed that he for one would not 
be a party to any deliberate supercession of the existing incumbent merely to suit 
the claims of a particular community, because that would be to introduce a princi- 
ple which would result in destroying the morale of service (applause). Alluding 
to Mr. Joshi’s observations on the M. and S. M. Railway strike, Sir Joseph Bhore 
publicly paid tribute to the work of the Citizens^ Committee, whose finding was 
accepted by Government, namely that the Agent was not responsible, either in letter 
or in spirit. On the question of other matters concerning labourers, the Board would 
have the opportunity to discuss with representatives of the Railway Federation. Sir 
Joseph Bhore complimented Mr. Neogy for restrained criticism, and promised to 
convene meetings of the Central Advisory Council, whose meetings would ibe more 
numerous, and he hoped, also more regular. He was anxious that the Board should 
establish a contact between the Railway administration and public opinion. Now that 
he had proved that those who came to scoff remained to pray, he urged Mr. Ghuz- 
navi to withdraw the cut. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Retrenchment in Railway Board. 

24th. FEBRUARY i—’Mr. S. (7. Mitra moved a cub of Rs. 1,50,000 to-day under 
‘Railway Board^ to raise a debate in favour of a reduction of the number and 
salaries of the higher staff of the board. The speaker asserted that there should be 
no board but that the work should be conducted like other departments of Govern- 
ment through a secretariat. In this he was backed by the Ackworth Committee, 
which, he said, had recommended a chief commissioner, a financial commissioner 
and the creation of three commands. The Railway Board was after all only a co- 
ordinating agency of the real work carried by Agents. He would not object if the 
directorate was enlarged with a reduction of the number of members by one. Mr. 
Mitra also urged a reduction in the pay of officers, specially through Indianisation. 
He claimed that in the process of Indianisation the board was deliberately putting 
impediments. The sjDeaker was even prepared to give weightage to AngloTndians, 
but he strongly objected to the monopoly of any particular community in the 
•ervices. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, explaining how the work was distributed among the members 
of the board, pointed out thit they had gone further than the recommendations of 
the Ackworth Committee or even the retrenchment sub-committee. He made it 
clear that the board was not merely a co-ordmating authority as was believed by a 
few, but one which dealt with large questions of policy. The substitution of a 
director for a deputy director did not mean an expenditure of more than Rs. 300; 
Dr* Ziauddin himself had admitted in his report of the retrenchment cammltt<ee 
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that he was satisfied that there was no further room for economy in the expenditure 
of the board. Proceeding, Sir Joseph Bhore referred to the question of the salary 
of future entrants in the railway services and said that the promulgation of rules 
would not be long delayed and when published it might be found that the princi- 
ples on which they were based would not differ very greatly from the principles 
which Dr. Ziauddin had enunciated. Sir Joseph Bhore, concluding, assured the 
House that every effort towards economy would be pursued consistently with 
efficiency. 

Mr. Mitra withdrew Ms motion but he thought that there was no need for one 
member in the Kailway Board for each railway subject. 

Economy or Specific Grievance 

Sir Henry Gidney, who moved a cut of Bs. 48,000, said that the Railway Board 
had retrenched one member of the board, but instead of retiring the member had 
posed him as acting Agent of the E. I. Railway and thereafter as agent of the E. B. 
Railway, thereby depriving both the Indian and European senior officers of those 
railways of a chance promotion. The E. B. Railway Agent’s appointment was held 
by an Indian official with an excellent record of service, and he was forced to go on 
leave. Sic Henry also mentioned that a circular had been issued by the Railway 
Board that persons in ministerial or higher ranks wonld not be kept in service 
beyond the age of 55 unless it was difficult to find a successor. 

Sir Henry Gidney’s motion was put and negatived. 


Eeduction of Railway Board Directorate 

Mr. B. Das, through a motion for a cut of Rs. 20,000, urged the abolition of 
two directors and two deputy directors of the Railway Board. He complained that 
the Commerce Member had not properly applied his mind to effecting economy ; 
otherwise he would have had no need of moving his cut. 

Mr. P.R. Bau, Einancial Commissioner for railways, referred to the recommendations 

of the railway retrenchment committee and said that in 1930 the total number of posts 
ou the Railway Board was 19, while in 1933-34 there were only 14. That was to 
say, there was one director and Rs. 10,000 more expenditure than what was proposed 
by the retrenchment committee. The Government had decided te do away with the 
director of civil engineering, but subsequently they found the work of the engineering 
branch going to the chief commissioner and ultimately decided to revive the post! 
It was according to the recommendations of the retrenchment committee that the 
^st of deputy secretary was abolished. The Government subsequently converted 
the senior superintendent’s post into that of the assistant secretary without anv 
additional cost. 

After Mr. S. C. Mitra and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed had supported the motion it was 
defeated by 18 votes to 48, 


Muslims in Railway Services 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved a cut of Rs. lOO to draw attention to the paucity of 
Muslims iQ the railway services. Mr. Ahmed contended that the Muslim repre- 
sentation on railways had been on the decrease yearly for the last three y^ra. 
Aa Mr. Ahmed said that he would take an hour to make out his case, the House 
adjourned at 4 p.m. to enable members to join the Viceroy’s garden party. 


25tli. FEBRUARY :~-Resum mg his cut motion to-day Mr. Maswood Ahmed 

Muslims in the railway services and quoted figures 
of different railways, both State-owned and Company-managed and showed how thS 
were under-represented and how their percentage since 1930 had been going down. 
Amidst cheer Mr. Maswood Ahmed cited figures pointing out that Muslims and 
Hindus were not getting proper share of the service in the railways but everything 
Wa® of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and domiciled Euro^s* 

basis, Indians with high university 
qualifications far exceeded Anglo-Indians. He said that they had b^u k^t on 

promises and only given toys. ^ ^ 

motion complained that Sikhs were entitled to 

Lf on the North Western Kailway accordi^ to 

population but they were getting only about 8 per cent. ‘-wruiug «i 

Str Joseph Shore asBMie a the Government were honestly doing all thev could on the 
fubject but no specific action on Mr. Hassan’s report was yet possible. The chief 
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reaBon of this delay was that Government were trying to devise a consolidated .solu- 
tion on the matter of communal representation generally which would be applicable 
to all departments of the Government and not only to the railway. In this connec- 
tion he referred to the reply given by the Home Member a few days ago and 
hoped it would not be long before an early conclusion on the matter was reached. 
As for the Eailway Service Commission, the Commerce Member said the suggestion 
was most important and the House should not expect any pronouncement from him 
at present. He hoped enunciation of certain principles which Government were 
formulating would remove all reasonable grounds for complaints. 

Mr, Maswood Ahmed replying wanted equal justice for Muslims as well as other 
communities. He asked for leave to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Amarnath Butt pressed for a division. However, when the cut motion 
was put it was lost. As it was already five, guillotine was applied and the list of 
demands was agreed to one after another. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 

^Cr. Procedure Code Amend. Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY: — Before further consideration of Sardar Sant Singh's Select 
Committee motion with regard to the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Act was 
taken up to-day, Mr. Lalchand Navalraij on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh who was 
absent, moved the withdrawal of the Bill altogether. The President pointed out that 
the Bill was already in the hands of the House and it could not be withdrawn with- 
out the House agreeing to it. As an alternative Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved that 
the question be now put. Baja Bahadur Krishnamachari, Mr. 0. C. Biswas^ 
Mr. Ramhrishna Jha opposed while U, Kywa Myint supported. Sir Brajendra 
Mitter, on behalf of Government, stated that if it be the desire of the House that 
further consideration of the Bill be adjourned then tthe Government had no desire 
to stand in the way. He stated that the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill 
was a very important one and was already debated upon considerably. Instead of 
postponing it, he would advise the House to cut short the debate and dispose it of 
as quickly as possible. 

The House divided when Mr. Joshi’s motion for adjournment on Sardar Sant 
Singh’s Bill was carried by 29 against 23 votes. This was aimed at facilitating the 
introduction later of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s Anti-untouchability Bill. 

Special Marriage Act Repeal Bill 

i?q/a Bahadur Krishnamuchariar next moved consideration of the Bill to repeal 
the Special Marriage (Amendment) Act and said that the late Mr. Bhupendra !Nath 
Basil and Mr, V. J. Patel attempted without success in the pre-reform Council to 
pass the Bill and it was in 1923 that Hari Singh Gour succeeded in it. There were 
strong opposition to the measure at every stage. The cardinal principle of a legis- 
lation should be its demand from the public which in this case did not exist. The 
speaker said that inter-marriages had .nothing to do with nationalism as stated in 
the statement of objects and reasons of Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Act. On the other 
hand the caste system was the corner stone of Hinduism and those who did not 
believe in it might not trouble to call themselves Hindus. Sir Hari Singh Gout’s 
Act struck at the root of the caste system. Proceeding, E. ja Bahadur Erishna- 
machari maintained that there was no evidence that any large section of the country 
had taken advantage of the Act since its passage eight years ago. It was a blot on 
the legislature that such an imperfect and mischievous measure should be allowed 
to continue in the statute book. He urged repeal of the measure as early as 
possible. 

Mr. Badrilal Bastogi moving circulation expressed the opinion that there would 
be no obstacle in the way of inter-caste marriages. In fact,^ hundreds of such 
marriages were performed every year. The best course was to circulate the Bill for 

eliciting public opinion. ^ mi. 

Circulation motion was put to vote and rejected by 24 votes to 13. Thereupon 
the House again divided on the consideration of the main Bill to repeal the Special 
Marriage Act, which was rejected by 30 votes to 12. 

Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill 

Eaii Wajiuddin then moved circulation of his Bill to amend the Child Marriage 
Eestraint Act, Mr. Wajiuddin by his Bill wanted exclusion of Muslims from the 
operation of the Sarda Act, He contended that the Act wa» a restraint on the 

X6 
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freedom of the people. Muslim religion permitted marriage at any time and there- 
fore any restriction on the exercise of that liberty was opposed to Islam* The 
marriage under Islam was inviolable and a religious sacrament and not a mere 
social contract. ‘He felt like moving consideration of the Bill for the exemption 
of Muslims from the operation of the Sarda Act but with a view to obtain Govern- 
ment support to the Bill, he moved for circulation. He would make tho^ next 
motion for. consideration or for the Select Committee only if the majority of 
Muslims favoured the Bill for the exclusion of that community. Sir Mohamed 
TaJeuh and Shafee Daudi supported the Bill, not because they supported early 
marriages but that they were opposed to any interference on the part of anybody 
in religions matters of any community, Mr, Seetararna Eaju agreed with the 
previous speaker. 

Sir K Q-, Raig, Home Member, said that Government had lent their support to the 
Sarda Act not with any wanton desire to interfere with religious practices for beliefs 
of any community but because it was believed that this Act would be a step in the 
direction of dealing with what was felt to be a serious social evil. It was felt that it 
would tend to alleviate human suffering and promote welfare of the race. As for 
Muslim objection the Government had no desire to under-esbimato it but ho thought, 
it was not unreasonable that Muslims should be asked to consider the Sarda Act 
as a measure of social reform and not one which trenched on pra<^tieo of their 
religion. If, on account of certain material reasons, economic considerations and 
family difficulties it might be desirable in exceptional circumBtancos that early 
marriage should take place, then there could be only one answer, that was the con- 
sideration which led to the pasing of the Sarda Act and outweighed any excep- 
tional inconveniences. The Act was essentially a general law and it could not ba 
treated as communal law. Once that position was accepted, the objection to the Act 
would disappear. 

Sir Abdulla Sukrawardy expressed great disappointment with the Homa 
Member^s speech and said it now suited the Government purpose to talk of human- 
ity and India as a nation. Would the Government accept India as a nation and 
not consisting of warring communities when they discuss constitutional matters ? 
It was true, Islam did not enjoin child marriages but so also it did not enjoin 
polygamy. ‘‘Will the Government bring a Bill to abolish polygamy.’ Bir Abdulla 
Buhrawardy warned the Government that Muslims have not been stdiiced by civil 
disobedience but if this is Government treatment, they might be seduced. Ho added; 

You may have pleased Miss Mayo and Americans, but this Bill is a source of great 
tyranny and oppression.’' 

The speaker was constantly interrupted by cries from the orthodox members that 
the House should adjourn. Thereupon the Chairman adjourned the House. 
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Financial Statement for 1933-34 

presented to-day to the Assembly the 

1933-34.^ It was the last Budget of his five years’ term. He proposed 
taxation^ nor fresh taxation. He said : ‘‘The story I have to 
tell this year is simple and viewed as a matter of public finance satisfastory.” 

V? ino ^ salaries he said that the cost to the Govern- 

^rcha^ges^ ^ recovered through income-tax 

The Finance Member budgeting for a surplus of 42 lakhs for 1933*34 said that 

uncertainty, the plan of September 1931 mml 
ssa^. He accordingly proposed no remission of taxation. 

artificial silk 

announced that the Government proposed from 1st July 19;13 to re-imoosa 
cheques at the request of provincial Governments by yiel^S 
s^^5 -takhs. of which the mam portion would go to Bengal and Bombay. “ 

<» „ho,s?s 

K®®‘ commitments which would inevit- 

comparison wiTiSKr^^^ 
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Es. in Crores Revised Rs. in Crores 
19324933 Estimates 1933-34 

Revenue ... 129.96 127.13 124.52 

Expenditure ... 127.81 124.96 124.10 

Balance ... 2.15 2.17 .42 

Summary Of Results For 1931-32 And 1932-33 

Let me briefly summarise the position. The results for the year 1931-32 turned 
out to be nearly two crores better than I anticipated in my Budget speech last 
March, and the accounts for the year showed a deficit, after providing nearly 7 
crores for Reduction of Debt, of il|- crores. 

For the current year (1932-33) our latest revised estimates indicate that our 
Budget forecast of a surplus of 215 lakhs will be almost exactly realised, and that 
the surplus — after providing again nearly 7 crores for Reduction of Debt — will be 217 
lakhs. The results for the two years combined thus show a total budgetary deficit of 
9.58 crores against which may be set the total provision made for Reduction of Debt 
of 13.73 crores. We may therefore say that in the two years from April 1, 1931 to 
March 31, 1933, which 1 think may be fairly described as the two most difficult 
years for public finance that the world in times of Ipeace has ever known, we shall 
not only have paid our way ^ but have provided a net sum of 4 crores 15 lakhs for 
the Reduction of Debt. I think that this result is one which is a legitimate cause 
for satisfaction, and which amply justified^the great improvement in the credit of 
the Government of India which the recent rise in our security prices has shown. 

Interesting Comparisosts 

It is interesting to make a short comparison between these results and the 
forecasts which I gave when I introduced the emergency plan in September 1931. 
We then anticipated, after allowing for the normal provision for Reduction of Debt, 
a deficit of 10.17 crores for 1931-32 to be followed by a surplus of 5.23 crores for 
1932-33, and that the net amount available for the Reduction of Debt in the two 
years, after allowing for the deficit on the combined results, would be 9.11 crores. 
As I have just shown, we now anticipate that the net figure available for the reduc- 
tion of debt will be 4.15 crores, so that we are about 5 crores below our original 
estimate for the two years. As the combined amount involved in the two years is 
about 260 crores on each side of revenue and expenditure, I think we may 'claim 
that our forecast showing a variation of only 2 per cent from the result was, con- 
sidering the complete instability of the time, fairly near the mark. 

It is also interesting to examine where the main differences from our estimate 
occurred. Revenue for the two years is 10.42 crores less than was forecasted, but 
expenditure was also less than the estimates by 5.78 crores. The reduction in ex- 
pehditure is accounted for largely by savings in interest charges owing to the im- 
provement of Government credit and the cheaper money conditions which have 
supervened; but there has also been a realisation of administrative economies beyond 
what we felt safe in hoping for last year. 1 shall deal later in greater detail with 
the position as regards expenditure, but Honourable Members will, I feel sure, re- 
gard it as satisfactory that the figures for these two years should show such a sub- 
stantial reduction as compared witn our estimates. 

Gold Export and Balance of Payments 

I must now turn to another broad aspect, the position as regards the balance of 
trade and of payments. With exports for the 10 months at 11 Oi crores and imports 

at 112^ crores, India has a slight adverse balance of trade in merchandise. As_ in 
the last months, however, the tendency has changed, and there has been a reduction 
in the adverse margin, one may not unreasonably anticipate that the year will end 
with an even balance. But owing to India’s large “invisible imports”-^ mainly re- 
presented by external obligations— an even balance of trade in merchandise falls for 
short of giving us an even balance of payments, and therefore India could not sup- 
port the present volume of imports without very embarrassing^ results unless the 
position were being helped by some other factor. That factor in the present case 
has been, as Honourable Members well know, the export of gold, I do not propose 
to give a mass of figures illustrating this aspect of the matter now, because I dealt 
with it very fully in a speech at the Ottawa Conference which I believe most 
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Honourable Members have seen. The broad fact is that India could not with ex- 
ports at their present level support the present volume of imports simultaneously 
with meeting her external obligations unless they were supplemented by gold exports. 
What is h ppening now may be put in two different ways, either that part of India"# 
consumable imports are being paid for in gold, or that gold sales for providing the 
means to meet external obligations, and as I shall hereafter explain, to accumulate 
reserves in external currencies- The truth really is that what is happening is a 
combination of the two processes, for it must be remembered that so far as con- 
cerns the individuals who make up the mass of producers of goods for export and 
consumers of imported goods, ths.y have to pay for the lattcT with customs duties 
added, and as customs duties on the 112 crores worth of gootls imported for the 
10 months of the current year amount to 38 crores, one may say that the exports 
to the value of 110 crores are being supplemented by gold sales in or<!cr to pay for 
goods at the imported value of 150 crores, so that 40 crores of the gold proceeds 
lave been .used to pay for consumable goods. To this extent therefore it may be 
said that India is helping herself to tide over a period of unexampled depression by 
drawing on her reserves of gold, and thereby avoiding reducing her consumption to 
the desperately low level which would otherwise be necessary. This, however, is by 
no means the whole story, and as there are many questions arising in connection 
with gold exports which have a vital bearing on the welfare of the nation, and as 
I know that Honourable Members take very great interest in it, I propose to deal 
with this subject again, as last year, at some length. 


Legitimate Use Of Kesebve 

In the first plaoe I know that there are many who regard what is happening 
as a dangerous process of living on capital I think it fairer lo regard it, as 
indeed I pointed out last year, as a process partly of exchanging one form of in- 
vestnient for another, and partly of tiding over a period of abnormal difficulty by 
drawing on reserve which had been accumulated in better times; rrscrvts, moreover, 
which produce no revenue so that their depletion does not bring about any de- 
crease of income. To that extent we have regarded the process as a legitimate use 
of reserves, which has on the whole been beneficial to the people. How long such a 
process can, without damaging the country, continue is another matter, hut I must 
point out that so far as Government is concerned nothing that it could do could 
prevent individual owners of gold selling their gold and using the proceeds for in- 
vestment in other forms or for the purchase of consumable goods. 

^ There is, however, another beneficial aspect of the process to which I think it 
important to direct attention. I have already commented on what is the worst feature 
of the present world situation, narnely, that practically every nation to-day in order 
to preserve its balance of international payments has been forced to put artificial 
restrictions on its imports, by ^ way of high duties and exchange restrictions. This 
IS checking the flow of international trade, so that its channels are gradually becom- 
mg completely dry, and^ is the main evil from which the world to-day is suffering- 
We oursdves by increasing qur own import duties have done something to add to 
the evil, but if the flow of imports into India had not been help^ by the exports 
of gold the case would have been very much worse. India in fact has been able to 
release mto the world a commodity for which alone there is an undiminished 
market and the possession of which, if it is used as a basis for currency, does not 
diminish but rather increases the purchasing power of the countries which absorb 
It. jw doing BO India has been enabled^ to take more imports and thereby in this 

purchasing power of her own potential customers. 

1 a^^ays be borne in mind, for we cannot restrict our own 
j^ports without weakening the market for our exports of merchandise. 

BABjaEN Gold Keseeves 

account to which I must 
£* the gold which have been sold have only to a limited 

commodities A great portion haa 
t Ivldoinl if k- increased demand for Government securitie* 
S th& process has been vpidespread and not 

Bee^rom the %nre« of Post 
e. Makine v^ cnriBbwIi^*® Bank deposits. The figures here are meet 

V vus UI me year, we estimate toe n® mvesftnent in Post Office cash certifii«»- 
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tes this year at 10 crores and the net addition to Savings Bank deposits at 4.35 
crores. Both these figures greatly exceed any previous record, and I may point 
out that the figure of lO crores for Post Office cash certificates compares with 
average net receipts of about crores annually for the period from 1917, when 
these certificates were first stated, until March 21, 19.31. Moreover, the high figure 
for this year follows on the exceptionally high figure of 6.15 crores for net 
receipts last year. These figures therefore clearly show that proceeds of gold sales 
have been converted into investments by the poorer classes, and although the Indian 
habit of accumulating reserves of gold has stood the country in good stead in the 
present crisis, I feel forced to regard it as a beneficial advance that the exception- 
ally high price of gold in rupees should have started a process of exchanging 
barren gold reserves for interest-bearing Government securities as a form of 
investments. If only the process is kept in proper channels, and the people of 
India are not misled, as the people of the United States were in the post-war 
boom, to putting their savings into wildly speculative investments, the result must 
in the long run he of great benefit to India. 

But I must now turn to another aspect of the matter. There may be some 
who would agree that there is some truth in wbat 1 have said up to this point, 
but who have an uncomfortable feeling that the country is being weakened by the 
process, and that Government if they had adopted a different policy could have 
prevented this weakening. Such people argue that, even if we could not prevent 
private individuals who wish to do so from selling their gold, Government ought 
to have acquired it for themselves and thus have prevented it leaving the country. 
I shall deal later with the criticism of Government policy. For the present I am 
only concerned with presenting an account of what has actually happened, and I 
think that Honourable Members will find the account interesting. I propose to take 
the period of 15 months from the end of September 1931, just after England went 
off the gold standard, up to December 31, 1932, and shall en Jeavour to put the posi- 
tion in the simplest possible form. 

Therefore whether the position is viewed from the side of public finance or pri- 
vate investment, it is clear that to a very large extent the gold exported does not 
represent a drawing on reserves, but merely the conversion of one form of reserve 
into another. Apart from this, as there are some who, while not criticising what 
has happened so far, consider that the process of so-called drawing on reserves has 
now gone far enough, I wish to remind the House that even though the amount 
exported have been very large, the figures are still small in relation to India’s re- 
sources. The fact that the published figures are given in values tends to give an 
exaggerated idea, because, of course, gold now stands at a premium of about 30 per 
cent. If we look at the statistics of the weight of imports and exports the strength 
of India’s position is extraordinarily striking. From September 1931 up to the end 
of December 1933 India had exported slightly over 14 million ounces of gold. As 
compared with this the imports between April 1926 and September 1931 exceeded 15 
million ounces ; so that, in spite of the enormous amounts hitherto exported, we are 
not yet back to where we were in April 1926. If we go further back the results are 
still more striking. The net imports from April 1922 to March 1926 exceeded 28 
million ounces, and this means that India can go on exporting gold until the total 
quantities have risen to three times the amount of what has already been exported 
and still have more gold in hand than she had eleven years ago- 

So far, therefore, regarding the whole position of India as a single interest and 
considering the vast size of the accumulations of gold which exist, it cannot be said 
that there has as yet been any dangerous depletion. 

Economic Subvey 

I am afraid that my argument as to Government’s policy as regards gold exports 
has led me into something of a digression from the review of India’s economic 
position which was my main purpose at this stage. 

I may now sum up my own conclusion on that review. For my own part, the 
main impression gained by a study of what has been happening during these last 
two years of terribly difficult times is one of admiration and wonder at the way in 
which India and her people have adjusted themselves to the emergency. The more 
highly organised Western nations may well take lessons from her in this respect. 
While I have commented on the 'enormous decline in the demand for India’s export 
products, it is a remarkable fact that this has not yet led here, as in other countries, 
to the piling up of unmanageable stocks which form both a source of weakness to 
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the country that holds them and a menace to the rest of tho world. The diyersity 
of croping in tnosfc parts of India has led to a coinparativoly ^uiet ndjustment to 
changed conditions without elaborate schemes for restriction of pioduc^ion, or dan- 
gerous experiments for using public funds to finance surplus stocks. ®^*k:ing 

restriction which was effected after the 1930-31 season in the jute area of Bengal 
fft well-known, but in the case of cotton also an adjustment has taken place aided 
partly by short crops and partly, though only to a regrettably ainall exUnit, by in- 
creased consumption by Indian mills of Indian cotton, io some extent, in cettain 
cases such as sugar, Government policy has helped tho agriculturalists to find profi- 
table alternatives in money crops. Linseed is anotluir important alternative crop 
for which possibilities of an increased outlet have been opened up by the Ottawa 
Agreement. In this case a fairly substantial _ increase in the area soivn had been 
undertaken before the Ottawa Agreement waa implemented, and the preference now 
secured in the British market may justify a further increase. OrouuuuutH, again, 
have provided another alternative outlet, and this crop has become in Madras a 
moneycrop of first rate importance, and is becoming an alternative crop to cotton 
of growing importance in Bombay and Berar. Wbiire export facilities have been 
lacking for a particular crop and alternative export crops have not been jiossible, 
there has been a spreading over into miscellaneous crops for local conBUmption^ In 
the case of Bengal, where the main reduction in the jute area occurrtHi before last 
year, it has been possible to examine conditions fairly closely, and there the alterna- 
tive crops were mainly rice, maize, millets, smaller pulses, and to soma extent sugar- 
cane. It is difficult to trace exactly the complete econoniic effect of thcMC adjust- 
ments, but one conclusion is probably justified, and that is that the poorer classes 
and particularly the wage-earning classes whose wages have not been reduced pro- 
portionately to the fall in values of local food produce, are at present being bettor 
fed than ever before. Thus some advantage at least is gained. 

If one turns to the other side— the side of consumption— one gets the same im- 
pression of comparative stability, for here the power to draw on rcBcrvcm haSj as I 
have explained, resulted in a remarkably steady maintenance of consumption, in 
spite of increased duties, of the main necessities of the masses, SimuUani‘OUHly with 
all this the figures show a striking increase in investment by the poorer cIhhscs. 

The result of this survey has seemed to us to justify tho assumption for the pur- 
poses of our estimates that general conditions as regards consumption of dutiable 
articles may be expected, even without a striking world recovery, to remain fairly 
constant next year. But having stated this assumption it is necesBary to add a note 
of warning. Neither the process of drawing on reserves, nor that of agricultural 
adjustments, can be continued indefinitely, As to the latter point, seiung that the 
contraction in export demand applied to practically all our export crops, the range 
of adjustment is comparatively narrow, and, if a further fall in purchasing power 
is to be avoided or minimised determined ejfforts are necessary both to make the most 
of every possible export outlet for our produce, and to supplant by local produc- 
tion imports of such articles as long staple cotton. 

Further, in regard to both points, India remains as deeply interested as any 
other country in efforts to promote international co-operation and the recovery of 
the world trade. If the present low levels as regards both prices and world demand 
for agricultural products were to become stabilised, very serious problems would 
have to be faced and it would be necessary for those responsible for governing 
India to take stock again of the whole position. 


Civil Expendituee, 1933-34 

Turning to the estimates of expenditure under these civil heads for next year, 
I am glad to be able to report a still further improvement. As compared with the 

budget estimate of 20,65 lakhs and the revised estimate of 20,89 
^ reduction of 36 lakhs on the current year in spite of the 
facts: first, that we have allowed for reducing the cut in pay tx) 5 percent, 
charges of 28 lakhs on these particular civil heads, secondly, 
SfKis!? normal increments in time scale pay which still involve 

b gQnjgthing like 15 lakhs, and thirdly, that we have to meet 

amounting to about 17 lakhs, the nature of which I 
. all these items are taken into account it will be seen that 

effected under the normal heads of expeudi- 
96^ lakhs. Honourable Members may say that they are 
mot coEoemed with this figfte bur Only with the saving of 36 lal^ ^tually eikted, 
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but I have given these explanations in order to show how we are continuing the 
retrenchment effort and what a constant effort is required ‘‘merely to prevent expen- 
diture from growing.’^ 

Military Expenditure 

When I turn to the provision for the Military or Defence Budget the results are, 
equally, or even more, satisfactory. For the current year (1932-1933) allowing for the 
full effects of the 10 |3er cent cut in pay, the net budgetary allotment was 46.74 
crores. For next year the net expenditure provided for in the estimates, after allow- 
ing for an extra charge of 52^ lakhs due to the reduction in the cut in pay to 
5 per cent, is 46.20 crores. That is to say, although the pay bill is increased by 
52^ lakhs the net expenditure is to be reduced by 54 lakhs. The further economies 
made therefore in other directions amount to 106^ lakhs.^ 

It is necessary of course to point out that the provision now made is cut very 
fine, and that to some extent the reduction in expenditure progressively effected over 
the last five years is due to the fall in prices of commodities which the Army has 
to buy. The difference between commodity prices as taken for the present estimates, 
and those prevailing in 1928-29, represent a saving on the whole budget of about 1 
crore. If prices were to rise again, as is the general interests ^ of the country one 
must hope they will, obviously under this head charges would increase. 

I must also point out that this budgetary provision includes no margin for un- 
foreseen expenditure, or for the continuance of the re-equipment programme which 
was laid down in 1928 and which \a still being financed (to the limited extent which 
is possible) from reserves accumulated under the stabilised military budget system 
which was then inaugurated. 

Nevertheless, while these facts must be borne in mind, I cannot but feel that the 
reduction in the net military budget from 55.10 crores (including the Territorial 
Force grant) in 1929-30 to 46.20 crores in 1933-34 is a very satisfactory achieve- 
ment. There are some ungenerous critics who, when they see large savings effected 
in public expenditure, are inclined to say that. That only indicates how extravagant 
was the original provision. I must indeed confess that I make it my business, as 
Finance Member, to be perpetually telling the spending departments something very 
much on these lines. But, in the case of the economies effected in the last two 
years by the officers of the Army from the highest downwards, I know that a great 
part of their work has been, not the elimination of unnecessary or wasteful expen- 
diture, but the giving up of cherished schemes destined to increase the efficiency of 
the Army or the amenities for the troops. They have given them up without ran- 
cour because they recognised the greater urgency in the public interest of preserv- 
ing financial equilibrium during these critical times, and they have for this reason 
been whole-hearted co-operators with the Finance Department in a task which I 
know has been most distasteful to them. The public interest can never properly be 
served without such co-operation. What I say of the Army is equally true of the 
other departments, and I hope that this Assembly ^ will not deem it unfitting that I 
should take this occasion of expressing my gratitude to them for the part which 
they have played in our common effort to restrict public expenditure. 

Expenditure Position: Summary 

The net result is that as regards the two main fields of administrative expendi- 
ture — the Civil heads, excluding expenditure on Commercial departments and Debt 
services, and the Defence budget— the budgetary provision for next year comes to a 
total of 66.73 crores for the current year. The total provision has thus decreased 
by 90 lakhs in spite of allowing for extra expenditure of about 80}i lakhs under 
both heads due to the reduction of the cut in pay to 5 per cent., and in spite of 
the normal and unavoidable growth of expenditure due to increases in the pension 
bill and to the increments accruing under the time scale system on salaries, which 
involves an increased provision next year of about 20 lakhs. 

I would before leaving this subject like to remind the House that the expendi- 
ture in these two fields which stands for 1933-34 at 66.73 crores amounted in 
1929-30 to no less than 78.82 crores. 

The explanations which I have now given show in what respects, our estimates 
for next year must differ from the revised estimate for the current year,^ although 
as I have explained, we have adopted as a foundation for next year’s estimates the 
Rusumptioii that the general conditions of the current year will be repeated# 
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I may summarise the position as follows 


Es. lakba 
Better Worse 


Eerenue— , ^ ^ , 

Customs— (Eeduction due to fall allowed for m imports of 
sugar and cotton piecegoods) 

Income-tax— (Increase due to removal of exemption from 

surchage on Governments) ^ S3 

Salt— (Reduction mainly due to termination of temporary 
increase in receipts on termination of credit system 
Opium ^ 25 

Finance heads— Net change including additional expendi- 
ture of 1 on account of part restoration of cut in pay 
Commercial departments— Net revenue 
Miscellaneous— (Reduction of 30 due to no provision being 
included in next year’s estimates for Gain by Ex- 
change) 

Expenditure- 

Military— 

Civil heads* — 

Net reduction effected in spite of part restoration of pay cut 
costing 79-| lakhs under these heads as compared with the revised 
estimates. This net reduction together with the reduction of 5 
under Irrigation and Currency and Mint taken on the revenue 
side gives a total reduction of 90 as mentioned in para 6I ) 85 




11 

4 


Total 103 338 


As a result of the changes thus summarised the net deterioration for next year 
is estimated at 175 lakhs, and thus the surplus of 217 lakhs shown in the revised 
estimate for the current year will be reduced to a surplus of 42 lakhs. 

Budgetary Proposals 1933-34 


These figures are arrived at after allowing for the proposals as regards pay which 
were announced in the communique of February 3, and without them we should, 
on the basis of the retention of all existing taxes, have shown an estimated surplus 
of 97 lakhs. That then is the position which I have to put before the House, and I 
must now explain what we consider to be the right policy in this position. 

For the Central Government civil services, including the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, but excluding the Railways, a restoration of the full cut in pay for 
twelve months would cost about 1,22 lakhs. 

For the Army, taking the officers affected by our cut, it would cost 1,14 lakhs. 

The considerations on which this proposal has been put forward by the Govern- 
ment of India are first, that it represents the maximum concession whicli the 
financial situation justifies, _ and secondly,^ that there are very strong reasons for 
going as far as the maximum ^ which is justifiable. 1 do not propose now to go 
into all the arguments or anticipate what may have to be said hereafter in the 
course of debate. I eau explain Governments position in this matter very simply 
as follows. ^ 


recall what I said when introducing the original propo- 
^ 1 ? ^ September 1931. We hoped then that the emergency witli which we were 
u ^ temporary one, or at least that the degree of intensity 

of these extreme measures necessary would have passed 
^ P^y thus definitely intended to be merely a 

lustified. only by^ an extreme and, as we hoped, temporary 

purpose clear, and I therefore stated as 

conditions that the cut. 

Ur extended beyond the need of the preset 
naitcmS e^SyT"’^ justification is m the need for a common sacnfioe in 

the position, I again said: 

remain opekt^e’^ml '1^ Th™ intention ttey should 

that dite Without L“dL5!. 
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We have acted exactly in accordance with the intention thus indicated. We have 
very carefully reviewed the economic conditions, and we have arrived at the definite 
conclusion that while we can take the risk of making some reduction, nevertheless 
an emergency continues sufficient to make it impossible to restore the whole of the 
cut. That, then, is the first point which I must make, namely, that we regarded, and 
still regard, the cut as a temporary measure. 

The second point is this, that we regarded a cut in the fixed pay of Government 
officers as an extreme measure only to be taken in the very last resort after the 
efforts of all other feasible measures for dealing with the situation had been exhaust- 
ed. Obviously a measure which is thus only justified in the last resort ought to be 
the first to go when any relaxation is possible. On this point also I made our 
purpose perfectly clear in September 1931. I said, after expressing the hope that it 
would be possible in 1953 to relax the emergency measures. 

^‘It is perhaps foreeasti ng events too much to say in what order these reduc- 
tions should be made. But there are certain principles which we consider must be 
observed. Relief must come first iu restoring tho emergency cuts in pay and 
secondly in taking off the surcharge on the income-tax now to be imposed.'^ 

Therefore on this point also we are acting in accordance with our declared 
purpose. 

Having explained the considerations which guided us in making our proposals 
about the cut iu pay, it will be fairly obvious to Honourable Members what our 
general policy in other matters must be. We have treated the restoration of the 
cut as our first objective, and the tentative step of partial restoration which we 
have proposed represents tho limit to which we think it safe in present circumstances 
to go. Otherwise the whole carefully balanced framework of the financial plan 
which we introduced in September 1931 must in our view remain undisturbed. The 
position is sound ; the plan has worked and proved equal to the emergency ; 
jbudgetary equilibrium has been restored. But the future is still dark with un- 
certainty. Some of us may feel hopes that an improvement is coming. But one 
cannot make budget estimates or frame financial policy on hopes. We are materially 
better of than we were in September 1931 in the sense that we have got the measure 
of our difficulties and proved that our structure is strong enough to stand up 
against the storm, at least as hitherto experienced, but there could be no more fatal 
folly than to weaken that structure before the storm is over, aud thus jeopardise all 
the success which has been achieved. . 

We therefore think that the structure must, at least until things are clearer, 
remain unaltered, and I have accordingly no remissions of taxation to propose. ^ 

We have considered very carefully whether in any cases of customs duties a 
point of so-called diminishing returns has been reached, but I am quite^ satisfi^ 
that there is no class of ordinary imports in regard to which a reduction of the 
duty would so stimulate the demand as to produce an increase of revenue. I have 
little doubt that in the course of the budget debate questions of this kina will be 
raised, and I can defer a statement of the evidence in regard to any particular item 
until then. We have given special consideration to two very high import duties, 
those on silver and sugar. As to silver, it might perhaps be argued with greater 
force than in the case of any other article that a reduction in the duty might 
stimulate consumption or at least that, as we are recovering so little duty now, we 
could afford to risk the experiment. If revenue were the only consideration there is 
doubtless a good deal in the argument. But we had to take other considerations 
also into account. The internal price, which effects many classes m India, depends 
on the rate of the import duty, and any lowering of that would have a disturb- 
ing effect. On the whole we thought it to be in the public interest not to introduce 

disturbing factors of that kind just now. , . t 

In the^ case of sugar it is essential to remember that the present rate of <Juiy is 
substantially higher than the maximum protective duty recommended by the Tariff 
Board. It is conceivable that a lowering of the duty might in this case stimulate 
imports of foreign sugar. But just at this moment many new factories are being 
started and for that reason one must hesitate to make any sudden change. On the 
other hand it would be highly impudent for those who are investing money m the 
euear business to forget that present conditions are more favourable than those on 
S, according to the recommeadations of the Tariff Board, they have any right 
permaneDtly to rely. For this reasoa a due proportion of the profits that are 
earned on the present basis ought to be accumulated as reserves, for no right can 
become established to a continuance of the present position. 

17 
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As regards Taxes on Income, we deplore as much ns anybody the nocessify for 
a continuance of the present rates, but all that we can propse, and this we do 
most sincerely is that they will not be continued longer than is necessary and that 
Si our Ss wm be directed to keeping down expenditure, and to preparing in 
other ways for a lightening of this particular burden. 

Loans 

In my last buderet speech I anticipated that it would be possible to 
amounr^of txeasu^ bills held by the public by about wores from the current 
?SZces, Ld that we should not hare to raise any loans durnip the year except 
to meet our maturing liabilities. I indicated, however, that i conditions were 
favourable we should take the opportunity by loan issue to strengthen our position 
and in particular to fund as much as possible of our floating dobt. Ihe continuous 
rapid improvement in our credit enabled us to float no less than one sterling and 
four rupee loans at rates which improved from over 5^ per cent, to something be ow 
4}^ per cent. The results of the latest conversion loan operation are not yet ful y 
knovTu. and when the estimates had to be completed early in February we <VOuld 
only work on guesses as to how much would be converted. lor the purpose of the 
printed estimates we have assumed that Ks. 22 crores w’ould bo couveiled, and I 
have had to work out all my figures on this cautious aHSurnption, though ^ this 
amount had actually already been reached by February 21 at. If I assume a higner 
figure, say, 30 crores, the position is that against an originally cstimatea < ischarge 
of permanent debt of 26^ crores during the year we shall be able to diseharge 
nearly 78 crores, and in addition to reduce the treasury bill with the 

public by 19,53 lakhs as compared with our original estimate of 7,ol. when the dia- 
charge of ‘ad hoc’ treasury bills, to which I have already referred, and the repay- 
ment of Ways and Means advances are included, this means that during the current 
year we shall have been able to fund immediate liabilities to the huge amount of 
l2l crores, as compared with a budget estimate of 34. The bulk of this has been 
converted into regular loans for which the obligatory maturities range from 8 years 
in the case of the first loan issued last year, to 37 years in the case of our latest 
conversion scheme. 

Capital Expenditure 

I shall have something to say in my concluding remarks as regards our general 
policy of Capital Expenditure and the possibility of expansion in the future. But 
whatever change in the direction of a more expansive programme we may hereafter 
feel justified in considering, it is not likely to have appreciable effects as^ regards 
expenditure in the com:ng year. For the purpose of the estimates we are including 
provision for Capital Expenditure of 330 lakhs on the Euilways and 424 lakhs for 
loans to the Provincial Governments. 

Borrowing Programme 1932-33 

With this reduced capital programme I estimate that it will be possible to effect 
a further reduction of 8 crores in our outstanding treasury bills and stilt have ap- 
proximately 17 crores available to meet our maturing loan liabilities apart from 
what we may obtain from fresh borrowing. This is clearly a very strong position. 
In making this estimate I have allowed for the possibility of drawing to the extent 
of about 11 crores on our sterling balance with the Secretary of State. Owing to 
the very large figure at which this balance now stands, such a reduction would be 
quite legitimate, ilpart from this I have allowed only for receipts to the amount 
of 840 lakhs from savings bank and cash certificate receipts. This is of course very 
fubfltantially less than the estimated figure of 14.35 lakhs in the current year. £ 
have allowed for this decrease because of the reduction in the rate of interest to 4ji 

form of investment has now so thoroughly popularised itself 
India that it is not at all improbable that our budget estimate will be 
^ » exceeded. 

^^ehatige was very steady throughout the year, and large purchases of sterling 

middle of August. The estimated purchase for the year are 
pounds. In addition, £715.000 was taken over 
- being the balance of a sterling loan floated by them. Our 

^be balance of approximatefy 
£1^ milkons w^ awaflable for strengthening our currency reserves, which .1 indf- 
eawl in my last budget speebh as the most appropriate use to which they could be 
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put. I estimate that our closing: balance in London this year will be £13,400000, 

This is still a large figure, but we consi- 
nnr ^ f ^Q^^sable to adhere to it, as an alternative source from which we can mpet 
sterling’ loan maturities should this prove preferable to sterling borrowing. On 
e assunaption that we float a sterling loan of six millions, this means that the 
Bteriing ^^hich we will have to purchase in 1933-34 will be £ 21 million, and if 
I rtner remittances are obtained, it will probably prove best to devote them, as in 
inig year, to the further strengthening of onr sterling reserves. 

I fully realise that the budgetary plan which I have just announced is not of a 
nature to stir enthusiasm. It involves a continuance of the grim effort which has 
been sustained during the past eighteen months. But if Honourable Members look 
round the world, they will, during the next few weeks, see the Pinance Ministers in 
country which believes in sound finance introducing budgets very much of 
this kind. If they dislike the continuance of this effort, 1 am sure they will appre- 
ciate that I dislike it equally, and that it must be a very great disappointment for 
me, on this occasion of the last budget of my five year term, not to he able to take 
for the first time the pleasant path of relaxing burdens of taxation. But I have felfc 
it necessary to take the harder path ; and I have at least this consolation. When I 
first took office, though the rest of the world was still booming, it became apparent 
to me very early that India was faced with special difficulties, and was destined for 
a period both of constitutional uncertainty and of borrowing to meet past commit- 
ments, which would inevitably reduce her credit. But to-day we have recovered 
from all that and 1 think we may feel that India, amidst a world which is flounder- 
ing in the grayest trouble and distress, has reached a position in regard to her 
public finance \yhich challenges comparison with that of any other country. That 
we have been aided both by special fortune and by the strong reserve resources of 
the Ind'an people in attaining this position, I should be the first to admit. But 
that, while it does not diminish the value of the position, only strengthens the 
obligation which rests upon us to make the utmost efforts to maintain it. I would 
appeal to the House to support us both in these efforts and in the fulfilment of 
what is now our guiding purpose—the purpose of leaving to the new Government 
of India a house well stored and buttressed against all the storms which it may 
encounter. 


Release of Gandhi and Political Pkisoners 

1st. MARCH : — After questions and ^ replies to-day regarding ban on Congress 
Sessions, the Assembly resumed discussion on the non -official resolution of Mr, 
Maswood Ahmed regarding the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti Kifayatullah and 
other political prisoners. 

Mr. Ranga Tyer supporting felt that to-day repression was over-shadowing the 
reforms. Let Government reverse the position by making reforms over- shadow 
repression. He regretted the adamant position taken up by the Home Member 
during the question hour of not yielding an inch to constitutionalists, who in spite 
of picketed polling booths and country’s disfavour sought elections. The speaker 
asserted that if Government persisted in its present policy and did not, release the poli- 
tical prisoners it would amount to their throwing the constitutionalists to the wolves, 
for the Congress movement was dead to-day. One section of the Congressites, with 
Mr. Gandhi at the head, was busy with anti-untoucbability movement and the other 
section was anxious to consider the White Paper. Mr. Ranga Iyer asserted that 
anti-untouchability movement would be dead in the next six months, unless Mr. 
Gandhi was released, for otherwise the orthodox section would be too strong for Mr. 
Gandhi to fight behind the jail bars. Mr. Ranga Iyer said that Mr. Gandhi was 
bound to be released in spite of the Home Member’s assertion that there would be 
no release till civil disobedience movement was repudiated. If, however, the Con- 
gressites were released now they, he was sure, would soon realise the atmosphere. 
Government should also realise that the White Paper would not be considered 
dispassionately unless Mr. Gandhi and other^ politicals were released. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi held that most of the political prisoners were convicted for nominal 
offences against Ordinances, and Government would be doing the greatest injury 
to themselves if they insisted on an assurance from the prisoners first. Government 
would not gain anything by humiliating the Congress in that way. Congressmen 
might not agree to abandon their policy openly, but they were certainly prepared 
to wait till the Congress movement was completely dead. 

By keeping Congressmen in jail, even those who did not join the morement 
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Tfer© iliowing ei^rjs of active sympathy. He thought that if Gorernment abandoned 
“the vindictive policy'' and was more generous in dealing with the Congress, they 
would get sympathy and support of the public, which would immensely help cons- 
titutional reform. , ^ - i. , 

Mr. A. Boon at this stage moved postponement of further consideration till Slst 

March! He said that they were still ignorant of what exactly was contained in the 
White Paper. The release of political prisoners was vitally concerned with consti- 
tutional proposals. As Sir Muhammad Yakub stated, it was not possible to say 
“yes or not’ to the resolution at the present moment. Therefore, in order to enable 
them to give their verdict further discussion should be postponed till the publica- 
tion of the White Paper. 

Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, leader of the fHouse, stated that so far as Government 
policy was concerned that policy had been taken after full consideration. Govern- 
ment were prepared to give reason in support of that policy. However, if the mem- 
bers wished adjournment of discussion till the 31st March, Government had no 
objection. The Assembly accepted the postponement. 

Indian Tbust Act Amend. Bill 


Mr, K. P. Thampan moved that section 20 of the Indian Trust Act be so 
amended as to declare debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank of Madran 
as Trustee securities. 

Sir George. Schiister assured that Government’s present programme was not 
guided by any selfishness or callous indifference. He failed to understand the real 
object of those who stood for the resolution. He conld not^ agree in general with 
the statement of Mr. James that acceptance of the resolution would help the pro- 
blem of indebtedness. As for insurance companies he thought that they woula be 
much handicapped if forced to invest only in trustee securities. Government after 
very careful consideration came to the conclusion that in wider interest of the 
country the question of revising trustee securities should be withheld until consti- 
tutional changes. He advised the mover not to press the resolution in which case 
Government would oppose. He was prepared to aiscuss the whole matter with one 
or two expert members, 

Mr. Thampan doubted the advisability of keeping the matter pending till constitu- 
tional reforms. However, in view of the Finance Member’s assurance of further dis- 
cussion, he withdrew the resolution. 


f'lMPOKTlDTJTY ON EAW FiLMS 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai next moved a resolution asking removal of import duty 
on raw films, as recommended by the Indian Cinematograph Ooramitteo in order to 
give encouragement to the Indian film industry, which is still in its infancy. Tracing 
the development of the film industry in India he pointed out its usefulness and edu- 
cative value. It was the duty of Government not only to encourage but also to 
give substantial material support to the industry. 

Sir Frank Nquce ovL behalf of the Government said that cinema industry would 
come to stay in India and had great educative potentialities, and Government were 
anxions that the industry should play a worthy part in India. Government, how- 
ever, felt that under the present financial conditions they were unable to abolish the 
duty. They would do so as soon as financial considerations permitted. With regard 
the suggestion to shorten the period of refunding duty on re-exported films, Sir 
Frank Noyce said that at present Government did not consider that the effect would 
justify to abolish duty. They, however, were willing to examine the question which 
necessitate amending the Sea Customs Act. In view of the financial implication he 
ouuld not accept the resolution as it stood but he would go into the question 
"‘'"“ffully with the Finance Member and the Central Board of Eevenue and do all 
IS. ^possible to see the industry flourished. 

resolution was withdrawn, and the Assembly adjourned. 
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thetic to the poor taxpayer was dispelled when he saw the poor shorn lambs, both 
black sheep and white (Voices: Also brown), being; shorn very close to the skin and 
still condemned to shiver in a biting blast. The speaker proposed to make soma 
constructive criticism. He did not endorse the picture drawn by the Finance 
Member about the extraordinary power of resistance of the people, and said: ‘Evi- 
dence goes to show that the agriculturist continues to battle grimly for his 
existence. He is being forced in some districts (A voice : Alt over) to sell his 
cattle and pawn his ornaments merely to keep his head above water. (Applause.) 
There seems no doubt to rne that a very large percentage of the export of gold 
represents forced selling of the capital resources to provide for ordinary every-day 
necessities of life.’ Sir'Leslie Hudson hoped the Finance Member had not painted 
in too rosy a colour the picture of India’s trade figures. Under the present condi- 
tion gold had become a commodity. Why, then, was Sir George Schuster disinclined 
to impose a small export tax on gold which would ha\e provided the country with 
money to restore the whole service cut and provide relief to the taxpayer ? _ (Ap- 
plause.) While welcoming the removal of discrimination in the matter of incidence 
of taxation in favour of the services, the speaker said he would have welcomed a 
word of sympathy for the numerous subjects, both European and Indian, who had 
been victims of the emergency and who had undergone cut in salaries even u^- 
to 50 per cent and above. (Applause.) Very many employees had to forego their 
yearly or bi-annual increments and it shoula be a further step in the direction of 
retrenchment by Government that the scale of increments should be deferred. 
{Applause.) Sir Leslie endorsed Sir George Schuster’s observation about the sugar 
industry and suggested that an excise duty thereon would be agreed to by impartial 
people. Continuing, Sir Leslie Hudson paid a glowing tribute to the departments 
for the manner they tackled the distasteful process of retrenchment (applause), but 
pressed the necessity for constant vigilance and asked : ‘Is there not a possibility 
of still further reduction of the military expenditure without loss of efficiency 
(applause), as, for instance, in mechanisation, which 1 have heard stated, has yet to 
be proved an economy. When again a declaration regarding new scales of pay is 
long overdue’. (Applause). Sir Leslie Hudson objected to Sir George Schuster call- 
ing motor cars as luxuries— and not the least in this salubrious spot. New Delhi. 
He, therefore, asked the Finance Member to listen to the voice that import duty on 
motor vehicles be reduced. He criticised the re-imposition of the duty on cheques 
as another tax on trade. As regards the Government policy not to borrow for capi- 
tal expenditure, he asked the Government to act not with a niggardly hand, but 
spend wisely and give an impetus to industries in this country. There were per- 
sistent rumours that the railways were in need of rolling stock, that if a rush of 
traffic were happily to occur there would not be enough wagons to lift the crops or 
that the engines were rusty or otherwise incapable to haul them. Lastly, he urged 
the Finance Member to consider remission of the export duty on hides for the sake 
of the Indian hide trade. (Applause). Concluding, Sir Leslie Hudson said : I think 
1 am voicing the thoughts of every member of this House and a very much, greater 
number outside when I express the sincere hope that Sir George Schuster will be in 
the same set this time next year (applause), giving this country the benefit of bis 
wide knowledge of finance — I will go further and say that genius for finance which 
has assisted the Government of India once more to face the world with a budget 
equilibrium and to stand, as he has himself so well said, buttressed against all stornas 
which it may encounter.’ (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmed congratulated Sir Leslie Hudson on the splendid speech. 
He complained that the country as a whole bad suffered while public finance wm 
held by the Finance Member to be good and the position of the investing public 
safe. If there had been an increase in imports, it had to be met by the export of 
gold. At the same time nothing was done to help Indian industries as was done in 
South Africa. The export of gold should have been utilised to reduce India’s ster- 
ling obligations. If this had been done the amount of interest charges would have 
been reduced. Eeferring to the situation resulting from the import duty on wheat 
Dr. ^lauddin suggested the establishment of some machinery as the result of the pro- 
posed economic survey whereby the middlemen’s profit could be reduced and the 
proceeds go to the landlord and the tenant. Proceeding, Dr. Ziauddin alluded to the 
position of railway finance and wanted complete separation of railway finance w 
that the railways might be in a position to borrow on their own credit at rates which, 
he believed, would be even lower than at which the Government of India could raise. 

• Mr. Rameshwar Per^had Bagla did not think it an exaggeration to say that the 
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tDain inteMst of ths Finance Member had been GoTernment serrants and not the 
people or the public of India. It was a well-known truth that either the Government 
or individuals would pay the servants to their satisfaction when the public purse 
did not allow. Jnst as the cut in salaries was an emergency rarasure, so was the 
income-tax and the surcharges. Mr, Bagla stated^ without fear of contradiction tliat 
the people were being crushed under the heavy income-tax and super-tax and the 
first relief the Government should have given to the users of postal stamps. The 
speaker urged for adequate protection to the cotton piece-goods industry, including 
hosiery, which, he said, was in imminent danger of total collapse. He criticised the 
military expenditure and said the forthcoming federal constitution would be unwork- 
able without its reduction and ur^ed prohibition of the export of gold. 

Dewan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda complained that the province of -Ajmcr-Mer- 
wara was not treated with justice and fairness. He pleaded for a Lcglalative Council 
for Ajmer as in Coorg. If that was not possible it would be better if Ajmer-Merwara 
be amalgamated with the United Provinces. He requested the Finance Member to 
be more generous to the poor people and reduce the cost^ of post cards and thought 
that the duty on cheques was ill-advised at the present time. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhry strongly criticised the postal administration and 
quoted many facts and figures to prove abuses iu various places, 

Mr, Baghuhir Singh pleaded for reducing the postal rate to the pre-war level and 
asked the Government to utilise petrol duty for improvement or roads. While 
thanking the Finance Member for enhancing the credit of India, he asked for re- 
duction of the surcharge on incomes below Rs. 5,000. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt thought the mililary expenditure could still further be 
reduced. He felt sorry that while preparing the budget, the Finance Member did 
not take into account the extreme economic sufifering of the rural parts of the 
country. However, the speaker thanked Sir George Schuster for his ability and skill 
in raising India’s credit. 

Baja Bahadur Krishnamaehari criticised the Government for not having given 
proper remission in land revenue, especially^ when there was slump in agrlciufural 
products. He hoped some steps would be immediately taken in order to relieve the 
ryots of their indebtedness. He suggested extension of the telephone service to the 
rural parts. 

Sir Muhammad Yokuh held the poor peasants and landlords had exhausted all 
their gold in order to pay revenue. Disagreeing with the Finance Member that the 
proceeds of gold had been converted into investments, he aaserted the only people 
who benefi tied were the money-lenders and the brokers. He specially pleaded for 
further protection to sugar so that the cane-growers might be btmefittea, Strongly 
protesting against reduction of the grant to the Aligarh University, he appealed for 
an additional grant of one and a half lakhs for a term of five years to improve 
scientific instruction in the Muslim University. 

Mr, De Souxa wanted the Indian Christian community to be adequately represan- 
ted at the forthcoming Joint Parliamentary Committee. He suggested a separate 
Minister for dealing with agricultural indebtedness. Even as a retired Government 
servant he thought the restoration of 50 per cent cut, while trade and finance were 
languishing, was ill-timed. 




Mr, Brij Mtskore considered that the system of taxation in India was nothing 
but pumping water out of a limited reservoir without fresh supply. He complaint 
that provision of better marketing facilities and better transportation for agncul- 
tural products was completely neglected by Government. While on the threshold 
Ox. the new constitution he implored the Government to have a changed outlook and 
^secure the co-operation of all people. 

w^ned the Government against the worst time ahead, because of 
A depreciated condition of the ryots caused by the phenomenal export 
gold which had left the shores of India bad added little strength 

course it helped the Government’s financial posi- 
: peasant who formed the bulk of the population had 

vvorse. The apparent prosperity of the Government was only an 

made unnecessarily attractive with the 
bat youngtoen entireW neglected tr&de and industry of the country. 

1 portion of the army which was 

ba completely free from the. war debts. . Though the political situation showed 
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apparent signs of improvement the economic condition would not really improve 
unless Government changed the angle of vision and acted with some consideration 
and moderation. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai strongly criticised the Government's attitude towards the 
Sind problem and hoped proper representation would be secured to the minorities 
in Sind in the Joint Parliamentary Committee. He suggested the removal of the 
surcharge and raising of the income-tax level to Rs. 2000. 

Mr. Axhar Alt disagreed with the Finance Member’s opinion that public credit 
had in any way enhanced. He maintained that the credit of the poor masses had 
definitely gone down and particularly protested against the proposal to impose the 
stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Jog felt it unnecessary to waste the time of the House when the Finance 
Member had nothing new to say in the budget speech of 40 pages. Sir George 
Schuster might have told the House instead : ‘Gentlemen, you are where you were 
last year/ Mr. Jog said he knew how the agriculturists and small traaers were 
iuffering and the country’s future was not bright but gloomy. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra wanted to know if the people of India were living only for the 
sake of the Government as was shown by the budget. He complained that the 
non-official members were working under considerable handicap in discussing the 
Budget. They had a mass of papers given on Feb. 28. March 1 was non-official 
day and to-day they were asked to offer criticism on the Budget. It was really 
unfair. 

Sir Cowasji lehangir joined issue with Mr. Mitra and suggested that the House 
be now adjourned till the next day, when Mr. Mitra be allowed to continue his 
speech. This would enable the nou-officials to go through the budget papers. The 
House was accordingly adjourned. 

3rd. MARCH Afr, S. 0. Mitra resuming the general budget discussion 
to-day thought that the Government ought to have waited till better 
times before they restored 50 per cent, pay cuts. As for the Postal Department 
there was at present a feeling that the telegraph side was working at a loss. In 
order to facilitate proper assessment a separate stamp should be introduced on the 
telegraph side. Speaking for Bengal he pleaded that there should be no additional 

salt duiy and the revenues derived from jute and income-tax should be properly 

shared with Bengal in order to balance ,the provincial budget. He replied to the 
Finance Member to take early steps to acquire for the Government excise duty on 
kerosene. As regards the Army there was still sufficient room for additional re- 
trenchment. He agreed with Sir Md. Yakub that there should be no cut in grants 
to educational institutions. 

Sir Abdiir Rahim opined! that the Budget presented by Sir Schuster was essen- 
tially an emergency budget with all its punicky features. Crushing taxation had 
paralysed every industry in the country and was telling on the lives of ordinary 

citizens. While the people were actually groaning under the burden of taxation 

the Government ought to give simultaneous relief both to Governrnent employeea 
and the general public. Sir Abdur Rahim said that the test of national prosperitv 
was not investment by some people in Government securities but how the country’s 
resources were being developed. The Government must get out of the present rufc. 
There was one way which, he was glad, bad appealed to the European group, too, 
namely, to reduce military expenditure. It should have been reduced by six crorea 
this year. Sir George Schuster had made an excellent speech at Ottawa showing 
how the army swallowed the Indian revenue. (Applause). want to remind him 
of that speech and shall ask him to concentrate his efforts in reducing to a farther 
and substantial extent the army expenditure. Some way must be found to get out 
of this groove.” The speaker referred to Sir George Schuster’s remarks that Indian 
masses had kept up the standard of consumption of such commodities as cotton 
piecpgoods, kerosene and salt and declared that considering the huge increase in 
population this was no test of the people’s solvency, “Do you not see every village 
m Europe electrified and our people are still dependent on kerosene lamps ? Where 
is the progr< ss ? As regards gold, the Finance Member had said that gold cannot 
be eaten. “Why is England purchasing gold, why ,are European countries collecting 
it, because for long long years gold will remain the standard of currency. I cannot 
agree with Sir Leslie Hudson’s suggestion of export duty on gold without knowing 
what effect it would have. It might result in making poor people get less for their 
distress gold.’^ Sir Abdur Rahim asked why was it that sterling loans raised at 
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and iix per cent in' England were not being paid off by floating a conversion 
Bchame there.’’ The reason for higher investment in post oifice and Savings Banka 
was not prosperity, but for lack of commercial and mdustnal activity the man with 
a small capital had no other scope for investment. As regards expenditure ho did 
not agree with Sir Leslie Hudson that it should be invested in railways and asked 
“are railways productive ? The speaker continuing said that every national 
Government’s budget statement made a chieJE feature of the employment situation in 
their country. More than fifty million people were unemployed and I wish he had 
made some suggestions and used his great talents to tell us how to develop our 
country to find employment for Indians. I have not the least doubt that Sir George 
Schuster has done his best, but he is not free to make his own budget. It is budget 
Bubsi dary as to White Hall. We should like to see a man of his knowledge and 
experience run the finances of India under a responsible Government (applause). 
Then Sir George Schuster would give us a very different Budget” (cheers). 

Mr, Yamin Khan, drew the attention of the Finance Member that the handloom 
industry was practically at a stand still while the country imported a large quantity 
of cotton goods for which they paid high import duty. The immediate need of tho 
country was to find employment for village weavers. He did not deny that there 
were certain ugly features in tho budget and India was not advancing on right 
lines. As for jute which was the whole monopoly of India he wondered why prices 
had gone down and ‘hoped that the Government would see their way to improve the 
lot of jute-growers. Concluding he protested against tho cut in grants to the 
Universities. 

Sir Eenry Oidney pleaded for the creation of a Ministry of Health and said that 
there were nearly six million deaths every year. Tho mortality amongst children 
and infants was greatly in excess of the normal figure. 

Mr, B, Das was pained that no words of solace could be found for tho tax- 
payer in the Finance Member’s speech, 

Mr, H. P, Mody felt that the budget was very uninspiring with one side of the 
picture of the high credit and healthy financial position in India. The speaker 
asserted the flow of gold commenced even before England went off the gold standard. 
Another unhealthy sign of Indian finances was that Government relied too much on 
customs revenue, returns from which, on several commoditios, should dwindle down to 
nothing, if not had dwindled already. In this category he included textiles and 
sugar. The only way, Mr. Mody said, of keeping financial position ^ in India sound 
was to keep the salary bill as low as possible and have farther prunings in the army 
expenditure. 

Mr, Sulivan regretted that members had indulged in adverse criticisms without 
contributing to any useful suggestions for raising revenues. Ho admitted from 
personal experience the condition of ryots, 

Mr, Makhdoom Rajan Baksh Shah speaking in Urdu won a number of cheers for 
his remarks and said this Assembly had also degenerated into a toy house like 
Provincial Councils. He felt conditions of peasantry should be tho chici concern of 
all for until they improve, trade would go to pieces. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said it was a status quo budget and meant an extension of 
emergency budget. Some had called it an uninspiring budget. “Would you have 
liked inspiring budget with an extra taxation” ? (cheers). The speaker finally re- 
ferred to the fact that the Government of India was merely the agent of the Secre- 
tary of State and the restoration of the salary cut was probably one of the things 
forced on the Finance Member but hoped next year there would be real and subs- 
tantial relief. 

; ; 4fr. QopiJca Raman Ray ventilated grievances of Assam and said while profit 
Irpih tea industry had disappeared, paddy and other crops in Assam were equally bad, 
the result that the value of land had fallen from one hundred per acre to ten 
per acre. 

^ Singh Qpur urged the Government to insist on His Majesty’s Qovern- 

re^rding capitation charges and contribution of the Inperial 
Indian army. Dr, Gour wanted Indian^'sation which alone 
se the army budget and also lower the scale of salaries for new 
the^uperipr services. In conclusion, he pleaded for consultation of the 
u^t;oe|ore^oihQciiuing India to any economic policy at the Imperial Economic 
terehcei, Bef^ripg, to provision^ made in the current year and in next year for 
feting w^ depte, Mr. B%maswami Mudaliar asked where was the need for making 
provision when there was no knowing whether England would demand it this 
year or next year and thew ^ every prospect of Australia, South Africa and 
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Canada either not paying or expressing inability to pay debts.^ On whose authority 
did the Finance Member make this provision. Was it at the instance of the Secre- 
tary of State ? Disclaiming any intention to repudiate debt in question, Mr. Muda- 
liar emphatically objected to this provision this year and demanded light on the 
matter. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, said that the forty members who spoke 
had read only one speech and criticised it while he—qne man — had to hear forty 
speeches to reply to the debate. It was very interesting and the notable feature 
was that Mr. Shanmukham Chetty (in the chair) had been precluded from making 
a speech. 

^‘One may thank the House for extreme courtesy/’ and he said that as he 
looked back over five years, he could say that this Legislative Assembly had always 
stood for sound finance, therefore if their position was sound, the Assembly deserve 
a greater part of the credit (applause). They had voted all taxation and even, 
where Government had to differ the Assembly’s view was not for unsound finance 
but because they wished the Government to pursue ^ retrenchment measure rather 
than taxation. Those who thought that he was optimistic and did not put in his 
speech bad features should remember that while he would have pleased a sectmn 
of the House he might have by drawing a dark picture damaged the credit of India 
abroad. (Hear, hear). He had deliberately said that the position of public finance 
was satisfactory, and added, ^Vhatever future may have in store for us, even if the 

? 08 ition becomes worse than we have gone through, I am absolutely confident, that 
ndia will pull through. All those troubles are far better than any other country I 
know of (applause)”. Sir George Schuster replying to some of the points made said, 
Mr. Mudaliar must have very poor idea of the speaker’s intelligence or sense ^ of 
responsibility if he had thought that the question of India’s sterling loan conversion 
was not in his mind. He could not tell wnere the position stood but assured it was 
in the forefront of their mind (Applause). As regards repayment of war debt it would 
have been unsound finance without this provision. England out of generosity allow- 
ed them to have Hoover Moratorium. 

Sir Gowasji Zehangir ; Then why not take provision for India’s reparation 
claims also. 

Sir George Schuster : Unfortunately one must suffer for being virtuous ( oh, oh, 
cheers ), We are good debtors while those who owe us may not be in a position 
to pay. The speaker, in any case, assured the House that though provision was 
made in the budget , they would do their utmost to see that it did not materia- 
lise' (applause). As for tax on tobacco consumption, provincial Governments in 
consultation with the Government of India are pursuing the matter with utmost 
speed. He also assured Mr. Mudaliar that while surcharges on salaries paid by 
officers in the provinces would be paid to the Central Government and not other 
provinces .who would benefit. To Sir Leslie Hudson’s opposition to duty on 
cheques Sir ; George Schuster said that he inadvertently misW the House about 
the opinion of the Central Banking Committee who on the contrary had stated 
that abolition of duty I had led to encouragement of cheque habit, Sir George 
Schuster’s own opinion, however, was that it had not had an appreciable effect. 
As regards capital expenditure, Sir L. Hudson had understood the speaker quite 
contrary to what his speech meant. He did not agree with Sir Abdur Rahim that 
railway expenditure was not productive. On the other hand, if only India could 

f et a productive investment as railways there was nothing to fear. He assured^ Sir 
ludson that his fear about shortage of railway stock was not correct. But if it 
was, if would be put right. The speaker replying to Dr. Ziauddin’s point said that 
the sure way to recovery was for the people at present to invest in Government 
securities which would go up and make people go for industrial debentures and 
thereafter for industrial shares. Finally, Sir George Schuster asked the ^ House ^ to 
endorse the policy of standing by the emergency structure built in 1931 till the crisis 
was passed and hold themselves in patience till then. 

The House then adjourned till the 6th. March. 

Assembly’s Life to be Extended 

6tli. MARCH : — Soon after the question hour to-day Mr, Chetty read to the House 
the following message from the Viceroy which was heard by all standing : — 

“Gentlemen of the Assembly Your Chamber is now in the third year of 
its formal term of three years^and the question of the date of general election has 
been engaging my attention. " As this matter is of great interest to you and the 
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public generally I take an early opportunity of informing you of my decision. Under 
the operations of section 63 (d) of the Government of India Act the term of this 
Assembly will expire in next January and in tho ordinary courBO I would have 
dissolved the Assembly in autumn this year so that a general election could be held 
towards the end of this year and the meeting of tho next Assembly convened in the 
beginning of the next year. 

“However, as you are aware His Majesty Government are pressing forward with 
their plans for a federal constitution in India and the new Aasoml^ly which would 
meet for the first time in next January might have a short life. I feel that the 
expenditure of energy and money which a general election entails both on the Go- 
vernment and candidates would hardly be justified in tliese circumstances atid parti- 
cularly so at a time when public interest will bo fixed on tho new constitution 
and the Government and public men will be busy preparing for its inauguration. 
I have, therefore, decided not to dissolve the Assembly or hold a gctieral election 
this year. I propose when the time comes to exorcise my powers under section 63 
(d)_of the Government of India Act and exten 1 the life of this Assembly for such 
period as may be expedient in the light of conditions then prevailing’b 

Voting on Budg«t Demands 

The discussion of the demands was then taken up. Tho Deputy President announ- 
ced the arrangement arrived at with the party leaders regarding th(^ discussions on 
token cuts and the House approving, he called on Sir Leslie Hudson to move his 
out of Kb. 1000 under Customs. 


Dumping of Goods m India 

Sir Leslie Hudson by means of a cut of Bs, lOO under Cuatoms raised the 
question of dumping of goods into India by countries with depreciated eurrencm 
i iiT T® many factories had been forced to curtail production on account 

of the Japanese competition and some of them had hmi reduced to sueh perilous 
conditions that they were on the point of extinction. Tho intercHts aflected bj the 
competition comprised, amongst others, paints, varnishes, paper, c(*ment, pottery, 
porcelain, earthenware, electrical insulators, lead pencils, brushes, many varieties ol 

cotton piecegoods, artificial silk goods and many other artm produced by small 

Leslie Hudson said that the legislation of the type he pressed 
V. Dsany countries of the world such as Canada, ^lufch Africa, Australia, 
other continental countries had imposed surtaxes on imports from 
countries with depreciated currencies. All over the world steps had been taken by 

counteract the flooding of their markets by countries whose 

xmdercut home indufitries and atout ten 
India recommended such legislation as was now 
Aoao « u • M indigenous industry was able to make out a prima 
tA being driven out of business by goods from foreign markets owing 

in ft countries the Government of India should be 

was ftwfttl Af mdustty* He 

ficial to thtfrnnflnm£!^?nf^ the buying of imported articles cheaply was beu6" 
^oonsidftrpd ^ tfie interests of the country as a whole must 

tbnTn India t a ? ^ Posi- 

Stion had competition or fault of management. But thepr^nt 

SS that ^tr ImVit Hiidmu 

from cessation nf dpmoJfd ^ increase on account of closing the factories and 

peritv of India should internal pre^- 

vSufi tA hA considered first before more tangible and immediate re- 

there was no si^n nf duties. Sk Leslie Hudson also pointed out 

clgarSr^Z^^ efil? on the 

S |^eT«d co^^ensus^of' evident there was 

:4»p^icnnmant^^^^ the result of depreciated currency, but that 

Of the consumer and of indi- 
due todpmlip^^d present invasion which resul- 

^feAie dS^ms rXr The Tariff Board had 

tta Gowers currency than from deprecuded 

^ 7 member said that he had information that forward isou- 
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tracts for March and April had been placed at appreciably higher prices than those 
prevailed in January. The increase in the cost of living m Japan had. not been re- 
flected in any general or appreciable increase in import prices. The failure of these 
prices to respond to that factor had created a position which now called for exami- 
nation. At the same time they should see that nothing was done to affect any 
trade agreement. The whole question was engaging the Government of India’s active 
and serious consideration and Sir Joseph Bhore hoped that the Government’s con- 
clusion would be reached and published at an early date. 

Sir Leslie Hudson withdrew the cut motion in view of the Commerce Member’s 
assurance. The demand under Customs was carried. 

Income-tax 

Mr. Eavikrishna Eeddtj moved a cut under demand Tncome Tax’ to raise a de- 
b te for removing the surcharge and for restoration of the old taxable minimum. 
He said that the Assembly had agreed to the surcharge only to meet an emergency 
and that there was no ground for its continuance as the finance were now better, 
evidence of which was the partial restoration of the salary cut. The speaker 
said that the Government secured 350 lakhs by income-tax surcharge and 70 lakhs 
through lowering the incidence of taxation which could be made good by reducing 
the provision for reduction and avoidance of debt. Mr. Reddy also pointed out 
that the standard of living of average people had gone up and they had to meet a 
heavier expenditure on account of the enhanced postal rates, railway fares and also 
urged reduction of the military expenditure for the purpose of taking off the surcharge. 

Sir George Schuster agreed with Mr. Neogy that this motion could 

have been more appropriate in voting on the Finance Bill. But replying 
to the debate he emphasised that in was far better to stick to sound 

finance than give way to sentimental appeals for reduction of taxation. Buch a 
need for sound finance was greater now than ever it was, especially after the lesson 
of the United States. He claimed that England and India were deliberately preserv- 
ing the principles of soundest finance in the world to-day. Striking a personal 

note, he said that the longer he examined the factors of the present situation the 

stronger grew his conviction that the only thing which those who carried responsibi- 
lity in a country like India could do was to stick to those principles of sound 
finance which he himself had repeated ad nausem. He might have had a rash 
promise 18 months ago that the surcharge would be sought to be removed. Now 
after the lapse of those mouths he would say T am never going to prophesy again’ 
(Laughter). They had all been mistaken in their appreciation of tendencies. 

Mr. Ramahrishna Reddy spoke strongly for pressing the cut to a division if for 
no other reason than to do their duty to their grievances to be urged upon the 
Government. 

The House divided and the cut motion was lost, 33 voting for and 41 against it. 
The Nationalists and Independents as parties voted for the motion. No demand 
under income-tax was then carried. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Executive Council 

7ih. MARCH:— In accordance with the understanding amongst the parties the 
Nationalists initiated discussion under the head ‘Executive Council’ by a cut motion 
moved by Mr. Amarnath Butt raising the question of retrenchment and Indianisa- 
tion of services and reduction of pay for future entrants. Mr. Dutt referred to 
acute unemployment and the absence of a real solution as yet. This problem was 
being felt more and acutety by the educated middle class people. Personally, he 
wanted tiiat the salaries of those in the Government of India service drawing above 
Es. 1,000 shf)uld be reduced. There was enough evidence to assert that the Govern- 
ment of India were not earnest about retrenchment. Not only that, he also wanted 
that there should be no corruption and bribery. He opined that a higher salary 
meant in several cases a higher amount of bribe taken. Concluding, Mr. Dutt 
pleaded for fixing a scale of salaries for future entrants at the rate which existed 
before 1858. 

Sir Harry Haig, Home Member, replying, referring to the question of taxation, 
pointed out that the Government officers were also taxpayers. In fact they were 
taxpayers in whose case there was no possibility of evasion. (Here the Home Mem- 
was imperfectly heard). They were also a class of taxpayers who contributed ennsi- 
derably to the customs revenue. As for reduction in the number of pouts, tim 
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TTntfifi Menab6r alluded to the work of the Retrenchment 

Government were endeavouring retrenebment wliercyer possible, out be did not 
think any appreciable reduction was possible when the administration was becoming 
more and more democratic. Not much economy was possibUi unless tluy were pre- 
pared to adopt an altogether different standard of work. 1 erbaps the JBlouso did 
iealize how much burefen of work was imposed on ^ Governmeiit. smants by the 
partially democratic form of government introduced in and which would be 

carried further through under the new constitution. Proceeding, the Homo Member 
referred to Indianisation and said in the great majority of serviccB this held the 
field completely. In all provincial services and in the great majority of central ser- 
vices recruitment of Indians was also the invarmb e rule. As regards the ail India 
services, there were only two classes, namely^ the J.C.b. and J.l b. wherein rjuro^an 
recruitment continued and in two other services, namely the imiierinl horest Ser- 
vice and irrigation engineers where recruitment was Buspended. As for the future 
entrants, the Home Member referred to the Sloan enquiry which was nearing com- 
pletion. With reference to the new scale of pay, they should fit it in tho^ light of 
the conditions obtaining in India, not in other countries. At the same^ time some 
attempt at uniformity should be made lest there bo any glaring discre- 
pancy unjustified by local conditions, allhough the provinces wmikl become auto- 
nomous units capable of determining their ow’U rates. However, the Goyernment of 
India were pursuing the right lines in seeing that the new ficalc was decided with 
reference to the conditions in India. As regards European recruitment, it must be 
of a character and standard which India required. The question of rate in this 
case must be left to the Secretary of State. For the present those who were enga- 
ged were taken in on the distinct understanding that their scale of pay might be 
affected by any recommendation of the Sloan enquiry. Concluding, Sir Harry Haig 
paid a tribute to the admirable work of the services throughout the country and 
said the stability of the future constitution would depend largely on honest and 
efficient administration. 

Mr, Amarnath Dutt welcomed the recognition on the part of the Government 
that the future scale of pay should be according to Indian conditions and withdrew 
the motion. 

Army Estimates 






' 




Mr, Yamin Khan moved a cut under the Army Estimates to raise a debate on 
the question of Indianisation of the Army, He said that defence should be by the 
people of the country if self-government was to be a reality. He referred to his 
motion lO years ago which elicited the announcement of the eight-unit scheme by 
Lord Eawlinson, the then Comraander-in-Chief, Ho then did not withdraw Ms 
motion and to-day he asserted he was right in doing so, for the eight-unit scheme 
was not liked by anyone and was not the right policy.^ The speaker then had 
urged that the Indian battalions should be completely Indianiscd and urged for it 
to-day. He paid a tribute to the British officers for their sense of discipline and 
hopea the same would be imbibed by the Indians. Indians had the required mar- 
tial spirit. They only required opportunity. In conclusion, Mr* Yamin Khan 
protested against the disbanding of five Indian units. 

Mr, lotienhamj Army Secretary, replying to the debate, claimed that the army 
administration was outstandingly sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, Eeferrbg 
to the demand for increase in the number of admissions to the military academy, 
he alluded to the Commander-in-Chiefs statement in the Council of State yesterday 
that the present number of 60 was sufficient to carry out the recruitment required 
and the time had not come to increase it until that policy had been given some 
f|ance of success. Later in the debate answering Mr. Yamin JKhan, he assured 
““Hlb House that this number could be increased in the course of a few years. As 
^arge against the eight-unit scheme, the Army Secretary defended the 
a® being the best suited for the acceleration of Indianisation and said that 
fcheme had been fully worked out they could not say about the next step 
^^ Xln fiict, complete Indianisation of the eight units was the quickest 
towards the solution. As the Commander-in-Chief had stated the 
^ ^fei^satron depended upon the Indian officers in the army at the present 
W thes^Adets who were receiving training at the academy. The policy 
^nuBci^d at the Botijd Table Conference that India’s defence must to an increasing 
become the cojrcam of the people and not of the British Governm^r 

was receiving the co-operation and support of the army 
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authorities. The Army Secretary assured hon. members that there was no sijjjn of 
obstruction but on the other hand there was every sign of co-operation. That in 
itself was an asset of priceless value. If the Assembly found any sign of obstruc- 
tion on the part of Government then they could condemn them. 

Mr, Yamin Khan said be was not fully satisfied with Mr. Tottenham's reply 
vrhich, he thought, would have the efiect of delaying the Indianisation of the army 
for a century more. 

The Army Secretary assured the House that the very best British officers were 
in the selected eight units to give them every chance of success. 

Mr, Tamm Khan was prepared to withdraw the motion but the non-officials re- 
fused to give him leave and on the motion being put it was carried by a majority 
of one vote, there being 38 for and 37 against it. The Army department demand 
reduced by one rupee was then carried. The Assembly then adjourned. 


8th. MARCH : — Mr, Sitara^na Rajii moved to-day a cut of Es. 100 in the Army 
Department raising the question of reduction of military expenditure. This demand, 
he said, was as old as the Congress itself. What they wanted was not the abandon- 
ment of the cherished schemes of improvement but elimination of unnecessary and 
wasteful expenditure. The Finance Member might be satisfied with the position, but 
the House was not. They had armed police and reserve and there was no more 
bogey of Eussia. Emphasising his view that there was a possibility of making 
enormous reduction in expenoiture in the current military budget he quoted figures 
to show that there were items where the pruning knife would be applied. 

Mr, Tottenham, replying to the various criticisms levelled against the Army 
Department, said that they had nothing to hide and their accounts were open to 
examination. This fact was sufficiently borne out by those committees like the 
Military Accounts Committee and the Ketrenchment Committee, which had thorough- 
ly gone into the working of the department. Speak ng on the main question, he 
reminded the House that during the last two or three years the army had been 
extensively used in places like Burma, Bengal and Frontier, and the extra expendi- 
ture involved was entirely met from the army budget without asking a penny more. 
But for these, they would have been able to show still greater reduction in expen- 
diture. The army expenditure in 1922-23 was 63 crores, and now within ten ‘ years 
it had been reduced by seventeen crores, which was a great achievement. The policy 
of retrenchment bad been carried out carefully and scientifically in ail sections of 
the army. Eegarding air force, every possible effort was being made to determine 
the strength of the ajr force in India with the minimum cost. The army authorities, 
as a whole, have proceeded very little in the direction of mechanization, and guns 
and such like materials had been in existence even before the scheme came to be 


adopted. The present mechanisation added much towards the attainment of effici- 
ency due to increased mobility. To those, who criticised the extravagance, Mr, 


Tottenham pointed out that the res 


not lie with the critics but 


on the Government of India, and their expert adviser, the Commander-in-Chief who 
were responsible for India’s safety. There were at present two expert enquiries, 
namely the Capitation Tribunal and the External Defence Committee, carried into 
the strength, composition and cost of the army as a whole. He was not in a posi- 
tion to anticipate any of their recommendations at present, but he could say that 
their reports would not be delayed much longer. Proceeding, Mr. Tottenham took 
pride in announcing that of all great nations, which participated in the Great War, 
Great Britain and India were the only two countries who were able to effect consi- 
derable reductions and savings in defence expenditure. However, they were positively 
unable to bring down the expenditure to 29 crores of pre-war level, because now 
they had to bear enormous pensionary charges, increased pay and other expenses. 
But if they compared the army budget with the civil budget, he could say with 
certainty, the latter had much increased. As regards the medical service he said 
they had effected a reduction of lakhs, and further reductions were still under 
consideration. Concluding Mr. Tottenham emphasised that it would give him the 
greatest pleasure and encouragement if any members gave a constructive suggestion 
in the direction of economy, and the army authorities would give their genuine 
considerations to them (applause). 


Mr. jxaju replying hoped that the Assembly would be given a chance to discuss-* 
ing the findings of the (5apitation Committee. 

When the House divided the cut motion was defeated by 44 votes to 33. 
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Sir Abdur Rahim then raoveci a cut of Rs. 100 under the Foreip:n and Political 
Department cBtiraate to raise a debate on retrenchment and Indianisation. He 
wanted the Foreign and Political Secretary to tell the House what recommendations 
of the General Purposes Retrenchment Buo-Committoe were adopted by the Govern- 
ment and what economies were eifected. The department, he said, was a very 
mixed one and included local administration like Ajmerc, Delhi, certain semi-military 
organisations like watch on the Frontier, The speaker urged all semi-military 
organisations should be transferred to the Military Budget. In regard to political 
agencies, Sir Abdur Rahim said if they are pledged to the theory of paramountcy 
under which the Princes would have direct relations with the Crown without 
intervention by British India, it was just and fair that expenditure 
on the Foreign Department should be borne by the Princes^ or the Imperial 
Government for in that case the department maintained imperial interests. 
On the other hand, if these relations were to be placed on the basis of common 
interests and federation, expenditure should be eciuully shared by the Princes^ and 
British India. To-day the whole expenditure is borne by British India which is 
unjustifiable. Further, there was room for economy by levelling up some agencies 
reducing the strength of officers. As regards ludianisation, there were only two 
Indians doing real political work, the rest are working as educationalists and mini- 
sterials. The case of the Foreign Department was even stronger for non-inclusion 
in the budget. Embassies were maintained not for trade but for imperial interests 
and there is a strong case for enquiry as to how far they benefitted India. The 
speaker urged that the whole expenditure should be borne by the British Govern- 
ment. The British Government had recognised this principle sharing in half the 
expenditure on Persia and Persian Gull consulates. He concluded saying that there 
was considerable room for economy which should be explored. 

Mr, Metcalfe^ Foreign Secretary, replying gave figures showing that the 
department had endeavoured very best and was still endeavouring to give effect to 
the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations. 

As for Indianisation, the Foreign Secretary explained that' there was no Tndianisa- 
tion till 1931. But arrangements were made afterwards whereby 25 per cent was 
attempted. But there were practical difficulties. Very few Indians actually applied 
and Government could not compel any one to join the department. 

Then again they had to take some from the Indian army. And the difficulty was 
if they took away Indians with King’s Commissions, .how was Indianisation of the 
army itself to proceed satisfactorily. 

Sir Abdur Eahim^ withdrew the cut motion but warned that he might bring up 
the question at the time of the Finance Bill. The Foreign and Political Department 
grant was sanctioned. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Expenditure in England 


MARCH: — Mr, Anklesaria of the Centre Party moved a token cut ofiRs. lOO 
to-day in respect of the demand under head ^'Expenditure in England by the Secretary 
of State” raising a debate on the matter of representation and taxation of agriculturists 
and landholders in the new constitution. At the outset he confessed that he had no 
intention to censure the Government of India, but his object was solely to draw 
attention to the powers that be to certain matters which had been agitating a 
section of landowners in India ever since the Round Table Conference had begun. 
Rightly or wrongly they believed that their interests had been ignored as against 
wC^sproportionate considerations given to the commercial classes- Landlords had 
tolidly against subversive and anti-Government activities and had given moral 
#^h^erial support. While the Government provided safeguards for other classy 
^communite, why should they be refused in the case of landowners. In India 
revenue* policy had been directed purely by an irresponsible executive and 
interest had no voice in the matter with the result that revenue Iwd 
the last few years more than fifty per cent. If any tax was levied 
capitalist safely exported their capital abroad but a landowner under 
other way but to submit to arbitrary assessment. Oon- 
clumug, he ^id that the s^aall landowner who tUM his own soil was the backbone 
j country and it was the duty of every responsible legislator to save him fxom 
the doctrines of *c0BfiBdathm>and esepronriatkm., . . 
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Sir B. L. Mitra said that none of them could anticipate Ithe forthcoming consti- 
tution but without betraying anything he could say that the Government 


of India had recommended that personal and property rights should be 
safeguarded under the new constitution and under the category of property 
rights there was place for the landlord and the agriculturist. In regara to 
landholders’ representation at the Bound Table Conference, he said that 
Indian delegates^ represented Indian interests and co-ordinated the various 
interests in pleading for safeguards whenever it was regarded necessary in the 
forthcoming transfer of power to the democracy. He, however, assured the House 
that there were representatives of landholding classes at the Bound Table Conference. 
Alluding to representation in future provincial councils, the Law Member said that 
landholders had been recognised as special interests by the Lothian Committee and 
had been allotted 36 seats in the various legislatures of India, a figure which did not 
compare unfavourably with any other interests. Sir B. L. Mitter said that fran- 
chise had been widened to 27 per cent of the population and he was sure that when 
candidates were returned there would be adequate representation of agricnlturistB in 
the councils. He, therefore, hoped that by these means the menace of Bolshevism 
could be checkmated. In regard to the demand for providing statutory basis of land 
revenue, the speaker said that land revenue being essentially a provincial subject the 

• . 1 J T I • T , I j, i it was hoped that under the constitution 

It would be entirely left to the legislature by making it a transferred subject. In 
conclusion, the Law Member assured the House that the iviews expressed would be 
communicated to His Majesty's Government and also that the Government of India 
were alive to the necessity of arresting the spread of Bolshevism and of safeguarding 
property rights. The proposals of Government would be now known wiOiin the 
next few days and the House should await those proposals. The motion was with- 
drawn. 


Mr. N, M. Josht moved a cut of Bs. 100 with a view to censuring the Govern- 
ment of India for lack of supervision and control over certain kinds of labour, 
namely, Government employees. He regretted that Government had not yet thought 
fit to legislate for forty-hour week, and pleaded for sending the full quota of labour 
delegates to Geneva this year. 

to the debate dealt with specific points and said 
that the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs had recently received a depuia- 
o postmen and had taken action on their grievances. As regards the M. 

f-n strike, the application for a Cbnciliation Board was not received 

till the end of December. Probably ^ the labourers knew that their case was not 
strong. As regards unemployment, it was a world problem. In any case it was a 
provincial subject, and the Government of India would give any help, advice and 
information sought on the subject by the provinces. As regards factory legislation, 
he said that the last of replies to the circular had just arrived* These covered three 
hundred printed pages and woiild require full consideration before legislation was 
iramea. Similarly, the Health Commissioner was busy collecting material on the 
question of health. Insurance for maternity benefits was a provincial subject, and 
provincial schemes had been held up by general depression. Sir Frank Noyco took 
occasion to make general observatious and asked Mr. Joshi to realise that Imsla- 
tion could not produce the ideal world he wanted, and that even the autocratic 
could not go beyond what public opinion was prepared for* The 
hai given Government full support for well-considered proposals, but all 

Government had the right to expect some 
Sng butTrit^^ co-operation from the labour side. Instead it rec^ved 

loQ/Sra general remarks Mr. Jo$M said that the labour 

tn fmnrnll nothing wroog in trying 

House r thS stegl^IdSel 


TAX 

business .was done ;to-day in the Assembly and de- 
out A stamps, excise, forest and irrigation were approved with- 

th. for salt liowever, Mr. Maswood AhM wanted to 

1m?v oi ‘be continuance of salt tax. He partieu- 

feTOured dfittouare^of ^bar.and Assam whose Gorernment. had’Llready 

Sehutter intervening pointed out that a better discussion oouM h« 
abd at a later stage before the end of this swsion when t]to r«S of ^ 
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tee of the House, which consideted the propose additional salt duty, come before 
the Assembly. The President also advised Mr. Masxcood Ahmed to reconsider his posi- 
tion in view of the Finance Member’s statement, whereafter the cut motion was 
withdrawn. 

Posts and ^Telegraphs 

Next the demand under Posts and Telegraphs Department came up. Mr. 
Anwarul Axim moved a cut of Es. lOO raising a discussion regarding the working 
of the department in Bengal and Assam circles. He complained that postal faoilitia 
were quite inadequate in those provinces where there was no Tclegrapn Office even 
within a radius of hundred miles. 

Sir Thomas Byan, Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, promised to furnish 
proper statistics of those provinces separately. While ho would not promise 
very great advance in near future he would certainly examino the position 
of those prowncea and try to extend the service consistently with financial 
limitations. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Mr, Ihampan moved another cut of one rupee asking grant of special allowance 
to postal subordinates employed in Wynad, Malabar. He contended that those 

1 ^?^ the coat of living was nearly double as compared 
with the plains. He complamed of the step-motherly treatment to the postal em- 
ployees. as compared with the Telegraph employees. 

Sir Thomas Byan replying said that some years ago Government went into the 
guesbon of ^ving special allowance to their employees for duty in particular places 
like Burma, ^ntish Baluchistan, and decided to be guided by the practice adopted 
by provincial Governments in regard to their employees. The speafcr promised to 
the sugge^jons of Mr. Thampan if it did not cost Government great 
extra expenditure. The cut motion was withdrawn, 

Eetrbnchment Policy 

Axhar AH moved a cut to raise a debate on the policy of retrenchment 
which was mainly confined to the lower staf leaving higher posts in tact! He also 

treated in a step-motherly manner. 

were Entrenchment Committee 

were scimpuiously folio vped, and most of them had already been adooted On the 

SS retrenohment was not possib^ls the m£ 

The out was withdrawn 

didSes fa'thrOarcutte^G^P. O. grievances of approved can- 

bili^to^do”*anvf^ins' motion, expressed ina- 

muty to ao anything m the present financial circumstances. The cut was withdrawn. 

Inteeest On Debt 

ifr® T ‘ reduction or avoidance of debt 

Mr. Das asked whether it ws nttfeifbTa Member, 

tibn, and Dr. Ziauddin’s anP 9 i!nr?H ® J® “blise the sum for redaction of taxa- 

into rupee loan, why the ^overnmeuT tit transferred 

in Engfand thrWh converston Lh ^ *l *®^® of low rate of interest 

barrel debts. wnversion scheme and why any provisfon was made at all for 

very great uncertet^y*Viid°it^w^ulF”fp^^*^ ^ conditions with 

ditions of that kind not to make nroviaton^wV Government in oon- 

Apart from this, it mSch improveroTvernSs Z%^ 

licular element of weakness in tfiA ® credit. There was also one par- 

iB regards railways. Althoue-h thfru was the position 

vMYftuce to the railways the Indi/n amount of interest on Government 

'^ they.were onin^f^to nav bv r^^^^^^^ receipts were dwinding every day, 

9^ contribution last Veaf" it xena * ^ % • 1 


®f S®®Wbutionn^sry4rit las to Tk .b 

#s had to draw from tha dAnrAn;of;.^^®.c louua that tue amount which the 
!^t|ph AlIbcatiOn last year fn considerably in excess of the 

_ »:e^niing by way of nit paying more in interest than 

ScKfitbr' explain^ that it was^bett.i^?A . ..“““ddin’s questions, Sir 
ulto sterlhig at a favourable to float sterling loans and then convert 

6 « wToutaoie exchange. However, be could assure “we Umit 

^ - -I > + ».«* .. .(.Hi i, « 
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our sterling borrowing to the extreme minimum amount, which is necessary in 
order to meet our requirements. We have never raised more than our requirements”. 
According to the communique, issued on the 7th March, it had already announced 
repayment of six per cent loan, which was maturing on the 15th. June in London. 
He hoped Government's own sterling balance would be sufficient to meet that obli- 
gation. As to the main question, whatever may be the decision arrived at the Ee- 
parations Conference, in the meantime they had to regard it as existing liability, 
and it was impossible to draw a budget as if liability did not exist. If the Eepara- 
tions Conference decided to cancel or postpone payment, then it would undoubtedly 
improve their position protan to. Then it might be possible to move in the direction 
of relaxing unpopular emergency taxation (applause), 

PoLiTTCAr/ Pbiso^^ers 

Mr, S. 0, Mitra moved a cut under the Home Department estimates to raise a 
debate on the question of classification of political prisoners. He said jails at pre- 
sent are a provincial subject and his justification for the Central Government’s inter- 
ference is only based on the fact that proper instructions regarding classification had 
not been issued to the provincial Governments and there is an impression in the 
country that classification was made on grounds of vindictiveness. He urged for pro- 
per classification and endorsement of rules taking in account not only education and 
status of life but also motive for the crime. 

Mr. B. Das ventilated the grievances of Orissa political prisoners who were not 
properly classed and they included two ex- members of the Assembly. He said : let 
there be a clean fight but classing high class peoples as C was not playing the game. 
Mr. Lahiri Choudlmry asserted that the policy made co-operation of non-Congress- 
men difficult. Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy urged for more humane treatment to non- 
violent prisoners. Mr. Ahmed Neivax. on the other hand asserted that luxurious 
treatment of politicals had attracted unemployed to jails. He, however, urged that 
cases of hardships should be removed. Mr. Gayaprasad Singh asserted that classifica- 
tion had been a source of dissatisfaction in the country. The object of punishment 
should be reformatory and not vindictive. Mr. C. C. Biswas said the fault did 
not lie with the Government of India. The classification was done by courts. He 
contended : “If you accept sentences, you must accept classification by the trying 
courts”. How many instances occurred of wrong classification ? Sir^ Muhamea 
Yakub maintained that much heart-burning was caused because of classification in 
case of political prisoners. He held all political prisoners should be put in one 
class. They went to jail for their political opinions. He knew of a case in Morada- 
bad where a wealthy person as a political prisoner was given 0 class while an ordi- 
nary person was given a higher class. 

When Mr. Ranga Iyer rose, the Deputy President reminded him that only five 
minutes left for the guillotine to apply. If the Government reply was to be heard, 
he would call on Sir H. Haig. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said he would take a minute and felt that whereas in outside 
liberty did not exist, let it exist behind the bars by common classification. 

The Borne Member replying to the debate said that argument of uniform treat*' 
ment might have come from the Labour Member Mr. Joshi who would not recog- 
nize social differences and even though Sir M. Yakub had reached the same con- 
clusion from a different angle, he reminded the House that classification had been 
done three years ago and followed the lines that were advocated by members in 
their speeches. The Government of India satisfied itself that Local Government 
followed the principles laid down by the Government of India. Guillotine was 
applied. All demands were voted and the House adjourned till the 13th, March, 

Cotton Tjextile Protection ( Extension ) Bill 

ISfcli. MARCH ;~-The House allowed Sir Joseph Bhore to-day to introduce his Bill 
extending protection to the cotton textile industry till the 31st October. The state- 
ment of objects and reasons pointed out that the Cotton Textile Industry (Protec- 
tionj Act imposed protective duties on cotton piecegoods for three years in order to 
give the cotton mill industry in India a temporary shelter against foreign competi- 
tion. By the same Act the operation of duty imposed by the Indian Tariff Act 
1927, was extended for a further period of three years on account of inferior labour 
conditions in China. These duties were to expire on the Slsfc March, 1933. Assu- 
lAnce was given to the Legislature during the consideration of the Cotton Textile 
PrOt^tion BUI that before the termination of the three-year period, the effect of the 
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duties ott production of cotton piecegoods in India and on Indian cotton Industry 
would be examined by the Tariff Board. This had been done and the report of the 
Tariff Board was now under examination by the Govt^r ament of India, final decision 
on which had not yet been reached, and it had, therefore, beeotne necessary to take 
steps to meet the situation which would arise when the pr<‘ftenc Act would expire 
on the 3l8t March. The Bill accordingly proposed to extend the operation of the 
duties upto the Slst October, p-^nding ionnulation of decision of the Government of 
India in the matter of continued protection to the cotton textile industry. 


Debate on the Finance Bill 


Sir George Schuster moving consideration of the Finance Bill said that Govern- 
ment had now circulated a tabulated statement showing the retrenchment effected, 
and very full notes were being published in regard to Posts and Telegraphs, Foreign 
Political and Audit Departments. The Finance Member said that he took nis stand 
on the statement made in the budget speech that there had been substantial 
retrenchment in the Government of India. 

Mr. B. Dae opening the debate said that he could not think that the finance of 
the country could be sounder without adequate reduction in expenditure. 
^ far Government had been tinkering with retrenchment. Mr. Das regretted that 
the Eound Table Conference did not solve the question of fixing the amount for 
defence of the country, and unless this was done the future constitution would be 
unworkable. He asserted that the military budget could safely be reduced to thirty 
crores. Alluding to export of gold ho said that all arguments of the Finance 
Member had left them cold. The Government had failed to convince them that the 
export of gold had really benefitted the masses in the country. Ho urged Sir George 
Schuster to enquire as to how many cultivators had taken postal cenificates, for he 
aftserted that gold had been taken possession of by latidholders and sold at high 
rates, and was not deposited by the ryot in cash certificattjs. In rt»gard to debt 
position he said that in spite of the claims of Government unproductive debt had 
mounted up daring the last few years, and Government had failed to take advantage 
of the cheap money soon after the success of Britain’s convtirsion scheme. The 
Finance Member had not told them how he proposed to reduce this amount. He 
urged that there should be some sort of rules for checking the provincial Govern- 
ments’ extravagances. 

Mr, Dhudhoria thought that the^ budget having been balanced Government could 
BOW consider the lowering of taxation on the machinery, saif, postage, iiiconae tax, 
supertax etc. He specially pleaded for abolition of tax on machinery in the interest 
of nascent Indian industries. The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

Mr. Chettt Elected President 


* — The Assembly met to-day to continue the debate on the Finance 
Bill and to elect new president. Sir Rari Singh Gout took the chair and announ- 
amidst appkuse that there was no other nomination, and that, therefore, Mr. 
Shanmnkham Ohetty was elected to the Chair. There was loud cheers from all sides 
of the House. 


official imm^iately went out, and rushed in a snecial car to the Viceroy^s 
^House to get His Excellency’s approval to the election^ When the approval was 
communicated to the House, Mr, Ohetty entered with wig and gown, and was loud- 
ly and continuously cheered, 

^ X. Tarty leaders joined in welcoming the Deputy President’s elevation to the 
omu and promised him whole-hearted co-operation and support for the maintenanoe 
of digni^ and auth 9 rity of the exalted office. 

M ' Ohetty replying to felicitations said that he ceased to belong to any poli- 
w party from to-day and would uphold the dignity and tradition of the chair. 

Debate on the Hnance Bill ( contd. ) 

reBumed disciission on the Finance Bill. Dr. Ziaudiin asserted 
.position of all business men had become very precarious 
urged total abolition of all export duties and 
^ monopoly in jute was fast disappearing^ 

no ^ export duiy on rice in some parts of Xnoia, while 

exnort dutv An strongly urged the abolition of 

of^bartsand account; of the duty the quantity 

^ ?t| aud lACOme had beerr ^reduced to one-fifth in tne recent y«ir% 
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while the world demand remained stationary. In regard to import duties the speaker 
urged that all protective duties should only be for a fixed period, the maximum be- 
ing ten years As for revenue duties, some sort of system should be advised ins- 
tead of levying them in haphazard way. Dr, Ziauddin further urged for revision of 
the educational system, which to-day only turned out clerks. This was one method 
of solving the problem of unemployment. The speaker said that Government could 
allot Rs. 2 crores for primary education, and this could be easily done out of 93 
crores Government had from export of gold. In conclusion^ Dr. Ziauddin said that 
BO long as gold exports were allowed he felt that the question of ratio would have 
been thrown in the background. 

Mr, Amar Nath Butt characterised the Poona Pact as a bombshell to the Bengali 
people and its acceptance by tho British Government was. the greatest inequity, and 
emphatically protested against allowing one particular section of the Hindu 
community to rule over those with whom they differed. He pleaded that the Poona 
Pact ought to be rescinded in respect of Bengal. 

Pandit S, Sen stressed the removal of increased postage, as they now proposed 
imposition of stamp duty on cheques. As for military expenditure England must 
contribute to a certain extent, as the Indian army was maintained mostly for 
imperial purposes. He suggested whipping punishment to arrest the growing 
menace of abauction and rape in Bengal. 

Mr, Lalcha.7id Numlrai^ speaking for small shopkeepers and hawkers, emphasised 
the need for raising taxable limit to two thousand. He urged that unless the army 
expenditure and high interest on debts were reduced and ruthless economy was 
adopted there was no bright future for India. 

Mr, S. C, Mitra claimed that the members of the Assembly were treated with 
scant courtesy by the Department of Industries and Labour in regard to their 
residential quarters in Delhi and Simla and the recommendations of the House 
Committee was never given effect to. Mr. Mitra urged separation of the judiciary 
from the executive and asserted that the Premier’s Award was preferred to the 
Poona Pact in Bengal and urged that Government should reach a settlement with 
the Congress, the best method for which was to allow the Congress to hold the 
annual session. Mr. Mitra, speaking as Congressman, said that civil disobedience 
was ^ not the creed of the Congress. It was only a resolution, which was not 
binding on the members and the chances now were that it could be now revised if 
the open session was allowed. Mr. Mitra asked Government how long they proposed 
to keep the politicals in jails, 

Mr, Jadhav at length criticised the bloated military budget, and asked what w«S 
the necessity to maintain such a big army to rule over India, seventy-five per eent 
of whose population had been dubbed as non-mart ial ? He particularly referred to the 
oppression practised by individual incometax officials over the poor tax-payer. 

Kanwar Eaji Ismail Ali Khan said that ordinarily he supported Government 
but on this question of taxation he regretted that he must carry out the beheete.of 
his constituency. He urged reduction in postage and removal of surcharges. Jhe 
House then rose for the day. 

15ih, MARCH : — The discussion of the Finance Bill was enlivened to-day by AfiK. 
Kyaw Myint when he controverted the Finance Member's assertion in his Budget 
speech that the Indian masses showed extraordinary power of resistance in sptte . df 
the emergency taxes. The truth of the matter was, the speaker pointed out, that this’ 
living of masses was already barest, minimum of which could not be lowered; a&a 
that limit of taxation had been reached. Referring to the constitutional probfeihi 
of Burma Mr. Kyaw Myint said, ‘*UntiI the people of Burma want separatidn in a 
clear and definite manner, the Government would not fiistified in separating 
Burma from India. 

What was sound finance ? asked Sir AMur Bahim in course of a vigoroui 
attack on the Government’s financial policy. By sound finance he meant not merely 
balancing the Budget or restoring equilibrium but improvement in general conditioii 
of the masses. The speaker next criticised the Railway policy and wondered why 
Railway revenues were every year less and making inroads to Depreciation Fund. 
Sir Abdur continuing said there was further room for a substantial^ reduction in the 
Army expenditure. He believed money was being spent unnecessarily on the North- 
West Frontier and urged a proper investigaiion into ithe possibilities of saving in 
this direction. 
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Mr, A. B, Ghuxnavi tsaid that the cost of reaching: budgetary equilibrium 
through higli taxation had bkd India white, and had adversely affected all trades. 
He enquired how long Government proposed to pursue the policy of maintaining that 
high taxation. The speaker held that the anticipation that depression was on its 
last legs would be found illusory, and Government would bo W’dl advised to put 
the House in order by making adequate savings in defence and railway budgets. 
Mr. Ghaznavi criticised the enhanced expenditure on Posts and Telegraghs and said 
that due to abnormal increase in ealaries, village post offices w'cre not paying their 
way. In conclusion he urged the claim of Bengal for better treatment and sam that 
the duty on foreign salt would be benefiting other provinces at the cost of Bengal 
without effecting any benefit to the Indian salt industry. Similarly the duty on 
wheat would be benefiting the Punjab and the duty on textiles be benefiting Bombay 
at the cost of Bengal consumer, wnile Government did nothing to improve the coal 
industry of Bengal. 

Sir Cotvasji Jehangir (Jr.) claimed that the question before them was how and 
where to apply the axe. it was a very safe budget whore eight lakhs were allotted 
for war debts, and it was easy to reduce the military budget to a figure of forty 
lakhs which was the same ratio as in England. 

Sir Earisingh Gour said that the Finance Member did not make a case that 
there was need for continuing emergency taxation this year and urged complete 
overhauling of the policy regarding defence and civil side to reduce the expenditure. 

The House at this stage adjourned for the day. 


16th, MARCH ’.’--Sir George Schuster replying to the three day's debate to-day 
said that the figures he had quoted showed that there had been no restriction on 
consumption of commodities, and in the main the poor cultivator had been able to 
maintain his purchases by refraining from pnying rent interests and incurring 
further debts. ^ Anyone who may be responsible, he said, for running ihe machinery 
of administration in India would have to give special attention to the question of 
agricultural indebtedness, but for the present they, who were now responsible for 
financial administration of the country, could not be deviated from their course by 
pure sentimentalism. Their one airn to-day was to preserve the financial existence of 
the country and keep the ship floating. He said that in this respect he differ^ 

asserted that he^ should take the risk. He, on the other hand, 
held that the si^ation required continuance of emergency measuris. Alluding to 
export of gold, Sir George Schuster repudiated the suggestion that (»overnmcnt had 
been depleting the resources of the country. On the other hand Government had 
purchased seventy million sterling and had parted with certain amount to make 
gening payment. Sir George Schuster ^ said : have been asked by Sir Abdur 

Rahim to define sound finance.' Well, it is something different from hinsound 
finance —(laughter). Take the case of U. S. A., whose floating debt is SCOO million 
doJlar. She is the creditor country and has the largest gold stocks. Even she has 
reach^ the hunt of risk and has to balance her budget m that country. You can 

kind, but if you took it in India it would be an act of mad- 
'sound finance I mean the policy, which provides for the paying 
of each year by the income of each year and does not put on to 
me tax- payer of tomorrow a burden which is properly that of the tax-payer of to- 

opposite are likely to have much closer connection 
dealing with the tax-payer of to-morrow, let us incur an 

tax-payer of to-day." (Applause). Sir 
quite appreciated Sir Abdur Rahim's argument regard- 
for general economic development of the country, but it was not true 

nothing. The Punjab, Sind and Madras irrigation 
f ^ development was remarkable. He added: *‘The real 

V standard of life in India, and that can be best done 

development. I agree that as it is 

supplementary 

industry, he said, has been helped and 
if ^ encourage the Indian agriculturist to produce long 

remember at the same time that they were 
tW ® required more towards keeping the head 

er ban anything dsa A sound policy of economic development or 
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otherwise, was that they must not increase the burden of interest through capital 
expenditure without increasing the means whereby that interest could be met. 

Sir George Schuster nest dealt with the expenditure side^ and said that whereas 
Sir Walter Layton commenting on the heavy army budget wished it to be reduced to 
48 crores in ten years, the Government of India had reduced it to 46 crores within 
three years. Sir George Schuster continuing maintained that the Government had 
justified their present position. 

As to the question whether taxation in India was an intolerable burden, he 
quoted Sir Walter Layton himself, according to whom taxation was only about 6 
per cent, as compared with 20 per cent, in Britain and Japan. When they compared 
united Kingdom with ludia, he felt, England’s difiScuities in the next one year or two 
was going to be far greater than in the case of India. Concluding, Sir George 
Schuster said : “I ask you to consider the question on its merits, and consider 
it not as members of irresponsible oposition working under the present condi- 
tion, but as representatives of the public who ^ may very soon have the oppor- 
tunity to cross this floor and take over responsibility from our shoulders. When 
that day comes the present budget proposals would remain a blessing.^ 

The House agreed to the motion for consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Official Bills Intboduced 

The House allowed Sir Joseph Bhore to introduce his Bill to supplement the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement Amendment Act, and Sir Harry Haig to introduce his 
Bill to supplement the Bengal Public Security Act, the Bihar and Orissa Public 
Safety Act, the Bombay Special {Emergency) Potcers Act, and the Punjab Criminal 
Law {Amendment Act). 


Discussion of the Finance Bill (Contd.j 

During discussion of the Finance Bill, clause by clause, the Chair ruled out of 
order the amendments tabled by Mr. Maswood Ahmed for repealing certain clauses 
of the Supplementary and Extending Finance Bill, on the ground that the said 
Supplementary Bill did not form a part or come within the scope of the present Bill. 

Mr. Mitchell, Legislative Secretary, in this connection announced that there was 
DO time-limit for the expiry of surcharges, imposed by the Supplementary Finance 
Bill, urging clause by clause discussion or the Finance Bill, the House rejected the 
amendment of Mr. Mastvood Ahmed for the abolition of Salt Duty after Sir George 
Schuster had stated that the amendment would cost 656 lakhs of rupees to the 
Government. 

Kebuction of Salt Duty Uboed 

Mr. Amarnath Butt moved the reduction of Salt Duty to eight annas. This was 
negatived after a brief discussion. He thereafter moved the reduction of salt duty 
to twelve annas. He was opposed by Captain Lalchand, who held that salt duty 
did not affect the poor, but it was the salt policy of the Government that they 
objected to. 

Messrs. Jadhav. G, P. Singh and Ramhrishna Jha supported Mr, Butt. Sir 
George Schuster said that the amendment would result in a loss of Ks. 328 lakhs. 
The House rejected the amendment. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved reduction of salt duty by four annas and said that 
the duty badly hit Bihar and was detested all over India, as a proof of which the 
people were ready to suffer lathi charges. 

Mr. Amarnath Butt and Sardar Ear Bans Singh supported the motion, while 
Sir M. Yakub and Captain Lalchand opposed it, both claiming that reduction would 
not benefit the cultivator but only the middle man. Mr. S. 0. Mitra claimed 
that the state of emergency had partially disappeared, as was shown by partial 
restoration of salary cut. Government, therefore, should give a similar relief to the 
tax-payer, one method of which was to accept the amendment. Sir George Schuster 
explained that the Amendment would not reduce the duty by four annas to five 
annas four pies. The amendment was rejected by 49 votes against 31. 


Duty on Kebosine 


Mr. S. C. Mitra wanted to move reduction of import duty on kerosine to two 
annas three pies. 

Mr. Mitchell, Legislative Secretary, pointed out that the amendment was oufe 
order as the tariff duty on kerosine to-day stood at the same figure. 
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MitUr pointed out that the discussion was irrelevant * as the amendment was outside 
the scope ot the Bill. The Chair upheld this point. 

Silk Duty 

After two amendments of Mr, Maswood Ahmed were defeated, Khay% Bahadur 

deletion of siik from the operation of duty imposed by the 
Bill and explained there had been strong representations from trade affected stating 
the duty would kill the business in that type of silk. The Government on enquiry 
lound that duty would work out to 250 per cent and be on thin silk which did not 
compete with Indian silk. The amendment would therefore benefit Government 
revenue, the tr^e and the consumer. 

* 1 ,* Je^onyiV agreed that handloom silk industry should be protected but 

which was affected by the amendment did not eiUor into competition with 
the home industry. ^Sir Joseph Bhore pointed out the whole question of silk protec- 
^n was under consideration of the Tariff Board whose report was shortly expected, 
4le assured the House that the claims of that industry would be given the same 
consiaeration as that of cotton. Dr. Ziaiiddm deprecated attempts at piecemeal 
legislation for dealing with the question of depreciated currency. Sir Qeorge Schmier 
proposal was to remove from operation of four anuas per yard duty on 
fiiifc which fact would not make easy for imports competing with siik into India. 
J-he amendment was adopted. 

niore amendments of clause 3 moved by Mr. Masiaoad Ahmad weXQ 

rejecteci, 

Mr. Mitchell on behalf of the Government moved substitution of proviso to 
Clause d propding that duty on fents of not more than nine yards in length of 
M ones specified in sub-items (a) and (b) should be 35 centum ad valorem. He ex- 
pjainea the intention of the amendment was to avoid unnecessary trouble to custom# 

^tnonties opening every package in order to find out square yards of cloth. The 
motion was accepted. 

Ziaicddin attempted to move an amendment inserting a new clause. As the 
nhfitn D amend the Tariff Act, the President asked the mover to 

Lrn i / Governor-General. Sir :Soseph Bhore said ho would himself 

an amendment if it was found necessary later. Presently he 

out the amendment as no previous sanction 

or tne viceroy was obtained. 

u Of similar nature moved by Dr. Ziauddin wera also ruled 

Balt Act Extension Bill 

Schmter introduced the Bill amending the Salt 

hr anntLr ’[®';0”®®tidation that the life of the Act should be extended 

q .Jh two annas for four annas in Sub-Section of 

Sn in Sub-sS 4 Vseettf sisty-three and annas 

Cotton Industry Protection Bill Passed 

Teif«» consideration of the Bill to amend the Cotton 

foreian ^ provided protective duties for three years against 

on mCh q"i ‘^® industry. The present Act 

wmideraLn ®'i ®e«k8 extension till the end of October pending full 

l»d honed Sir report which was receiv^ later than Government 

r Muazrnm ?®i *^'8®“®® the policy and principle at present. 

StSop^edlt * supported the Bill while Afr. Satyen Mitra and Mr. C. 0. 

?'.^n^on Consumers vigorously attacked 

Ir&^^ver Tlif> months without giving any reason 

S:X ft ‘H‘^® 1930 ^ould expire on fiarch 31 

vtoSifa favemr of Board enquiry earlier ? He 

fev ibug the nascent industries but wanted to know 

Bombay. A protection and what dividends the 
%ey Would ® had declared and for how long more 

" " ^ Aftey food, clothing wa$ a vital aeceastity »n4 the 


Ji 
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people’s purchasing power had gone very long. He did not anticipate the Tariff 
isoard s report but he heard that it had recommended further protection. Coming 
where jute and grains prices have gone down by 50 or 60 per cent, 
Mr.^ Mitra strongly opposed continued taxation which heavily injured people^® 
buying capacity which was already on the lowest level. 

ifr. J/odT/ explained at great length the plight of the textile industry due to 
depression and said that due to foreign competition the mills were thinking of re- 
duction in wages and short time. Large stocks have been accumulated in all cen- 
tos and the machinery was at a standstill and 20 per cent output was curtailed. 
He said that the textile industry was not confined to Bombay alone but all over 
the country. He repudiated the changes of inefficiency and lack of foresight against 
the^ mill-owners and claimed that the Noyce Committee report was a certificate to 
their efficiency. He asserted that the interest of consumers had not suffered and 

quoted opinions of foreign deputations who paid tributes to the biggest national 
industry. 

Mv. A, E. Ghuxnavi quoted from the late Mr. Gokhale’S speech in the Imperial 
Council of 1905 — ‘‘Satisfy Bengal and the rest of India would be satisfied” and said 
now that policy has been changed and the position was “Satisfy Bombay and the 
Punjab and bleed Bengal white ” 

Mr. JoaAf attacking the Bombay mill-owners and pleading for improving the 
labour condition which was the worst in the world declared that industrial position 
could not be improved by_ protection to this or that industry but by organised and 
co-ordinated State efforts in all directions and also by demanding that the industries 
to be given protection should utilise the benefits by increasing efficiency. 

Eeplying to the debate Sir Joaeph Bhore refused to discuss the principle and 
policy involved in the protection of textile industry or the merits of this particular 
measure which was entirely inevitable on Government's part. 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 


Wheat Import Duty Act (Extension) 

Joseph Bhore then moved for consideration of the Bill to 
extend the operation of the Wheat Import Duty Act of 1931 and explained the 
position of Wheat as obtained to-day. He said two factors dominated 
the Indian wheat condition, namely existence of larger exportable surplus this year 
^ compared with the previous year and much lower prices of wheat outside India. 
■^®_9uoted the prices of Australian wheat which were Rs. 2-10-S per mound where- 
as Lyalpur sold the same at Rs. 3-4-6. Personally Sir Joseph Bhore disliked import 
. . j AS * I i^m was irresistible as unless the import duty was 

maintained foreign wheat would swamp Indian markets and squeeze out agriculturists 
although the consumers’ interests lay in the opposite direction. He maintained that 
the consumers bad^ not been penalised as Indian wheat to-day was much cheaper 
than any time during the last ten years. Sir Joseph Bhore said that autom^ic 
safeguards against abnormal export lay in lower price-level in world markets. 


Sardar Sant Singh wondered how India, an agricultural country, could import 
agricultural products. Lyallpur, the chief wheat producing centre in India, actually 
imported wheat before import duty on wheat came into force. He observed that 
the prosperity of the agriculturists, the prosperity of other interests and the intereat 
of ^riculturists could be safeguarded in two ways, (1) by reduction of the cost of 
produciion and by (2) raising price-level. The agriculturists had to meet 
liabilities in rupee which appreciated considerably, so a reduction in the cost of 
production would involve a revision of the whole system of irrigation charges and 
land revenue which was difficult. The other course left was the raising of price 
level to which objection might be taken in the interest of consumers. Sardar Sant 
Singh held that the consumers’ interest could be protected by reducing the Railway 
freight which was very high. 

Mr, Dudhoria opposed the bill as Bengal consumers were hard hit due to wheat 
selling at Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 per maund. 

Mr. C. (7. Biswas j speaking on behalf of Bengal consumers, made out a strong 
case. The duty on foodstuff he considered as a departure from the accepted policy * 


of the Government and the situation to-day was very much different from what 
was in the last year and the year before when the duty was imposed beqain^e^^K 


was in the last year and the year before when the duty was imposed 
large stocks in the Punjab, far exceeding the requirements of the home 
coniidered the principle of relieving the agriculturists of the Punjab at 
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of Bengal consumers as vicious. Mr. Biswas concluded by asking if there were 
sufficient exportable surplus to make exports easier by reducing the railway freights ? 

Sir Joseph Shore, Comnaerce Member, replying referred to tho eircumsiancea 
which compelled the Government to levy the duty on imported wheat. World prices 
on wheat had gone abnormally down and unless such a measure was taken, India 
would be flooded with foreign wheat resulting in calamity. Regarding the lowering 
of railway freights Sir Joseph Bhore said that an experiment was made at a cost of 
16 lakhs of rupees. He asserted that the extension of wheat producing area which 
was being given effect to would solve the problems of tho consumers. 

After leave was granted for consideration of the Bill Mr. C. C* Skwas moved 
an amendment to reduce the duty from two rupees to one rupee per hundredweight 
but was lost. The original Bill extending the operation of the Wheat Import Duty 
Act thus passed the second and third reading. Tho House then adjourned. 


DUcussion of tha Finance Bill 

^ 22nd. MARCH The Assembly met to-day to discuss amendments to the 
Finance Bill. Mr. Ramkrishna ReMi moved a new entry under head “letters^*, that 
for weight not exceeding one tola the postage bo nine pies. The mover said that 
the poor masses did not write letters. It was only about a million people who used 
the postal facilities, the burden on whom from enhanced rate would be about one 
rupee per head. He urged that the loss from his proposal might be made up by 
enhancing telegraph and telephone rates. 

Sir Trank Noyce claimed that nothing had given him greater pleasure to see the 
postal rates reduced at the end of the first year of his office as Member, industries 
and Labour. The conditions, however, were such that Government were unable to 
meet the popular demand without departing further from tho policy that those who 
made use of postal facilities should pay foe them, rather than the burden be thrown 
on the general tax-payer. The speaker said that the demand for reduction of postal 
rates had been generally urged on four grounds, namely, that the policy of salf-sup- 
^rting was wrong on the ground that the department was a public utility one, 
(2) reduction of rates would result in enhanced traffic and increase in revenue, (3l 
Ruction in rates could be effected through greater retrenchnaent and (4) accounts 
of Department were not properly presented. In regard to tho first argument 
Sir Frank Noyce said that the post office was doing many things which wore not 
wimin the province of the commercial department, such as reduced rates for press 
and newspapers and rural post offices. There was, however, a limit to such activi- 
^es and there should be some attempt at balancing the profit and loss. Sir Frank 
Noyce said that during normal times it was likely that the traced rates would 
rault in enhanced traffic, but there was still trade depression and agricultural slump, 
fteduction or rates at pre^nt, therefore, would not bring in extra revenue but would 
re^lt m a greater loss. The anaendment proposed by Mr. Reddi, for instance, was 
^pecM to result in a loss of sixty-two lakhs and of Mr. Maswood Ahmed nearly 

Noyce said that the memorandum, he had calculated, 

Department had carried out rotrenchraeuta 
1 force, there would have been a 

1 things were not still satisfactory. In regard 

w fth* the speaker said that the accounts had recently been examined 

Committee. Sir Frank Noyce said that the suggestion of 
Shift TK^ the loss from enhanced telegraph rates was impracti- 

returns, he said, was set in the case of telegraphs 
services. In conclusion, he assured that as soon as 

effect to. The motion was rejected, 
"loved other amendments which 
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1?®*^ normal conditions had not yet reached, and 
the rates as soon as better timei 
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Three more opposition amendments in order to red nee rates of postcards and 
envelopes were also rejected. Mr. Mitra^s motion reducing reply postcards and post- 
cards to one anna and half anna respectively was negatived by 46 to 25 votes. 

After adopting schedule 1 of the Finance Act relating to the postal rates the 
Assembly adjourned. 

Salt Import Duty (Extension) Bill 

23rd. MARCH George Sehust^r moved to-day the Salt Additional Import 

Duty Extending Bill. In doing so he said that the salt policy of the Government was 
to meet the desire of the Indian People that India should be made self-supporting 
in regard to her salt requirements. 

Mr. Morgan opposed the motion saying that Bengal had a strong case for aboli- 
tion of the duty. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed also opposed and pleaded the case of Bengal and Behar 
which were hard touched by the additional duty though it was reduced. 

Mr. B, Das supporting the motion said that India could supply all her require- 
ments and did not require foreign salt. That was, he said, the Congress cry and 

f leaded for protection of Indian manufactures of salt. He referred to the Gandhi- 
rwin Pact whereby the manufacture of salt was allowed in near sea-coast. He 
hoped that Bengal would give up the taste of foreign salt. 

Mr. (7. U. Biswas narrated the history of salt and the additional duty imposed 
on it and reviewed the whole position. Remarking that India was self-supporting 
in the supply of salt he held that if there were real genuine efforts made in that 
direction no Province in India would be found wanting to help that effort but the 
question of making India self-supporting was notithe same'^as putting money into the 
pockets of a few merchants of Aden. Mr. Biswas held that inland sources in India 
could not be developed to such an extent as to supply the demand for salt of Ben- 
gal, Bihar and Orissa on economic and competitive price. 

Continuing Mr. Biswas made a strong case for Bengal against the continuance of 
additional duty on salt and enquired whether it was justified any longer to ask 
Bengal to bear the additional duty in view of the fact that the object of the salt 
policy was defeated as Khewra could not be expected within a reasonable distance 
of time to compare with foreign salt. Ha pointed out that the attempt to stabilise 
the price of salt at a high level when the prices of other commodities were low and 
unstabilised would hit hard the consumers of Bengal. Mr. Biswas appealed for the 
abolition of the duty of salt and held that it would be wrong to give any longer 
preference to Aden which had shown grand- motherly affection. 

Diwan Lalckand Navalrai suppoiting the motion said that he wished he could 
increase this protective duty or maintain a ‘^status quo’^ at four and half annas but 
as that was not possible he would accept the remaining alternative of two and half 
annas. He tilted Bengal for remaining idle and not taking advantage of the pro- 
tective duty like other salt manufacturing Provinces. He wanted Bengal to make 
sacrifices until the Indian salt industry was self-sufficient. 

Mr. Ghux^navi while making an emphatic protest against the salt duty 
claimed that the Bengalees were more Swadeshi than people in the other provinces 
of India and they took a vow not to touch the Liverpool salt during the Swadeshi 
movement days. But the people of .Bombay took advantage of BengaFs swadcibi 
vow and Bengal was bled white. Mr. Ghuzuavi asserted that if the additional duty 
on salt was spent to help an Indian industry, he would be the last person to oppose 
the motion. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy felt distressed at the fact that provincial jealousy was given 
vent to in the discussion of economic questions. He regretted the lack of enterprise 
which was shown in starting salt manufacture in Bengal. Mr. ‘ Neogy held that 
Bengal could revive the lost industry of salt manufacture by taking advantage of 
the protection offered and supported the motion. 

Mr, Jadhava was afraid if any relaxation in the protective policy might result in 
the manufacturing provinces being glutted with foreign stuff. He described Bengal’s 
peculiar taste for fine Liverpool salt as the root cause of the whole trouble which 
was hotly contradicted by Mr. Satyen Mitra who read extensively from the Report 
of the Tariff Board and evidence before the Parliamentary Committee in 1853 by the 
then Home Secretary of India showing that Bengal was not allowed to manufac- 
ture salt which she liked to do extensively and not as grain of foreign salt would be 
imported if the restriction was withdrawn. He supported the Bill as it would serve 
the main purpose, namely, stabilisation of prices and avoidance of fluctuations which 
used sometime to vary from Rs. 58 to Rs. 125. 

3Q 
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Sir George Schuster replying said that the main object of stabilising price and 
avoiding fluctuations was attained. He explained the difficulty in giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board which made it clear in the early part of the 
report that there was no case for protection to bo given to Aden or Indian sources 
and at the same time their recommendation in effect, was like providing protection. 
Government introduced a balancing scheme of stabilising the price from going too 
high or falling too low. He pointed out that in view of the fact that the prices of 
commodities had gone so low that it would be a real burden to the consumer, if the 
duty were not reduced. So steps had been taken to reduce the price level from Bs, 66 
per hundred raaunds to Ks. 55. If the present duty were found not in the interest 
of Indian industry, the policy would have to be reconsidered after twelve months. 

The first reading of the Bill being over, Mn Morgan moved an amendment 
urging to make Liverpool salt duty-free. Ho claimed this* on the ground of imperial 
preference. Mr. K» C.'Keogg opposed the amendment and gave a history of how 
the salt industry in Bengal was destroyed for the sake of Liverpool salt and pleaded 
that the Liverpool salt should be taxed more. Sir George Schuster said that the 
Government attitude was against the amendment which was lost. 

Mr. Morgan^ s next amendment seeking reduction of duty on Liverpool salt also 
met with the same fate. The second reading of the Bill was then passed and the 
House adjourned. 


Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill 


24th. MARCH The House resumed to-day discussion on Khan Bahadur W'aji- 
uddirHs motion that the Bill to amend the Sarda Act be circulated for eliciting 
Muslim opinion thereon. Sir A, Suhrawardy disclaimed the insinuation that on a 
previous occasion he prolonged his speech to block the introduction of the Anti- 
XJntouchability Bill in conspiracy with the Government. Ho characterised the Sarda 
Act as a violation of the personal law of Muslims and quoted English law on the 
subject. 

The President pointed out quoting rulings that at that stage of the discussion 
when the motion related to whether the Bill should be circulated for eliciting public 
opinions or not, members should not discuss in details the Bill. He hoped that a 
convention would be followed during discussions to-day. ik‘foro ihe conclusion of 
his lengthy speech pointing out the inapplicability of the Sarda Act to Moslem law 
and tradition he appealed to the Government, Europeans and orthodox Hindus 
and Parsis to remain neutral. At this stage insistent and simultaneous demands 
for cpntinuance of the debate and closure arose from various pacts of the House. 

^ Sir Fa%ll Hussain, while explaining the Government’s position on the motion for 
circulation of the Child Marriage Restraint Repealing Bill, met the objections raised 
by members to the effect that the Child Marriage Act was interfering with the 
Islamic religion. He next explained that Government treated the Bill as a social 
reform measure and had no intention of interfering with the religion of ariy 
community. Sir FezU Hussain was of opinion that the circulation of the Bill 
wo^d serve no useful purpose. So he opposed the motion. 

Tm motion for circulation of the Bill was pressed to a division and lost by 4d 
to votes. 


The Temple Entry Bill Passed 

Waji^dm, Sir Eari Singh Gour and Mr. Jadhav waived their right to 
move tneir bills amidst cheers, so that Mt\ Pang a Iyer was called on to move the 
introduction of the Temple Entry Bill. 

officially owned by 11 members of the Assembly, the names of all of 
1^0 the bill as its joint authors. They are Messrs* Banga 

v^r^ jjtuan Bahadur Harhilas Sarda, Shanmukham Ohetiy ( note appointed 

G. Neogy, Bhai Permanand^ Lalchand 

w^^wa% ,Ltaya trrasad Sinah. Sardar RrY,nh n ir o t 



raise a point of order whether a member tabling 
consideration on the day was not violating the con- 

flaid oi ordjer was premature. 
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Mr. Thampari, thereupon, took a quarter of an hour in going through the various 
provisions of the Government of India Act to prove that as the bill related to a 
provincial transferred subject, it was ultra vires of the legislature. 

Mr. B, S. Sarma said the point of order was irrelevant. 

Mr. Bamastmmi Mudaliar said the provincial subject related to property rights 
in religious endowments, while intangible rights of a civil character were under the 
central sphere. 

Babu Gaya Prasad Singh said if it had been ultra vires of the Indian legisla- 
ture how could Mr. Chetty (now holding the Chairi been allowed to introduce a 
similiar bill a year ago. 

Ihe President said the point of order was important and lucidly explained the 
legal position. He said the Indian legislature had unlimited powers to make or 
repeal laws in Birtish India and that the restriction sought to be imposed by defin- 
ing provincial subjects was also governed by the provision that with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General even legislation on provincial subjects could be 
promoted in the Indian legislature. In this case the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General had been taken. He ruled the point out of order and asked Mr. 
Ranga Iyer to move his bill. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer did so without a speech and said : ^Brevity is the soul of wit.’ 

Sir Vasitdeva Raja knew there was a convention that the motion for leave to 
introduce a bill should not be opposed at that stage. But it was only a convention 
and owing to the extreme character of the subject-matter of the bill he most reluc- 
tantly broke the convention. The speaker referred to the solemn pledge of Queen 
Victoria that the iState would never interfere in matters of religion. The bill was a 
most dangerous experiment calculated to disrupt the Hindu community. Public 
men to-day were urging for communal unity, but the bill sought to bring about 
disaffection and disunion in the Hindu ranks, and he asserted if leave was given to 
introduce the bill it would create a huge agitation in the country, the consequences 
of which it was difficult to foresee. 

Other Non-Oefictal Bills Introduced 

The House allowed the bill to be introduced and also the hills of Mr. Raghuhir 
Singh to 2^rotect minor girls, Mr. ^oshi to further amend the Indiafi Penal Code and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, Mr. Ranga ly&t to provide for the abolition of un^ 
iouchability among Hindus, Mr. Masioood Ahmed and Mr. Misra to amend the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act, Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy to further amend the 
Mussalman Waqf Validating Act. Leivan Bahadur Sarda and Mr. Jha to fix the 
amount of maintenance to which Hindu widows are entitled, Babu Gay a Prashad 
Singh to abolish capital punishment, Mr. M, <7. Rajah to further amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, Mr. 3oshi to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, Mr. Sarda to 
prevent juveniles from smoking tobacco, Mr. Misra to amend the Indian Penal Code 
and the Indian Police Act, Mr. Amarnath Dutt to remove doubts about the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of representation in the case of succession io Stridhan under 
Dayabhag and to amend the Bar Councils Act, Mr. Ranga Iyer to amend certain 
provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to offences under chapters six and 
eight, Mr. Mitra to amend the Imperial Bank Act and Pandit Jha to amend the 
Code of Civil Procedure for certain purposes. 

The Temple Entry Bill— Circulation Motion 

Mr. Ranga Iyer next moved that the Temple Entry Bill be circulated to elicit 
public opinion by July 30. 

The Chair said the motion was a serious departure from the convention that no 
other motion be made on the day a bill is introduced. ^ He reminded the House that 
there already had been a departure from the convention in as much as that Sir Vasu- 
deva Raja opposed the motion at the introduction stage and he said he very much 
deprecated all such attempts which broke away from the convention. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer expressed gratitude to Government for their providing facilities 
to Mahatma Gandhi to conduct a campaign against untouchability from behind 
Yarvada jail bars. The bill would purify aud unite the Hindu community and he 
appealed to the Mussalmans and Christians not to oppose the measure as untouch- 
ability was unknown in their religions. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar then opposed the circulation motion and said 
the uplift of the depressed classes was not religious but an economic question. 
Without the caste system there would be no Hinduism and the Bill sought to drive 
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a wedge amongsfe Hindus and the speaker asked what credentials Mahatma Gandhi 
held to interfere in a matter relating to Hindu religion. Mahatma Gandhi’s fault 
was that he so rapidly changed his opinions. After hm South India tour some 
years ago he had stated that, South India Hindu tempks were brothels. Eaia 
Bahadur Krishna machariar said, T conduct brothels and am not ashamed of it. 
But if temples were brothels why BInhatma Gandhi was so anxious to introduce the 
depressed classes into those brothels ? Bo far as Government were concerned their 
point of view as understood by ceitain people in the country was that they had 
allowe'l certain facilities to Blahatma Gandhi in order that they might be relieved 
of their anxiety over politics. They knew Blahutrna Gandhi i\ould not succeed ia 
this matter of Hindu religion. Concluding, Baja Bahadur Krishnnmaebariar while 
supporting circulation urged that the date fixed for it should be Dec. B1 instead of 
July SI. 

Mr, S.C, Mitra supported circulation amongst heads of religious institutions, secular 
heads, trustees or administrators of village tempUs in consultation with Hindu 
villagers and collectors of the districts for ascertaining the opinion of the lay people 
likely to be affected by this bill and not amongst Arya Bainajists. Brahmos and 
Hindu Mahasabhaites who had no faith in temple worship. In this eonneetion he 
maintained that the referendum taken at Guruvayur was not fairly conducted. He 
urged that on such a vital question they must consult the vested rights which they 
were now trying to take away. 

Mr. Gunjal, opposing circulation, at length, dwelt on the Congress policy of 
boycott of legislatures. He asked the House in pursuance of that policy not to 
support the bill. The House at this adjourned. 

Salt Impoht Duty (Extekbioh) Bill 

25tli. MARCH The House resumed the discussion on the Balt Import Duty 
Bill to-day. Mr. Qayaprasad Sinyh, resuming the discuRsion, alleged that Govern- 
ment was still hesitating to give full support to the indigHiouH salt manufacturer. 
Mr. Jadhav and Seth Majt Abdulla Maroon supporting, pointed out that the price 
of salt in Bengal was cheaper than in Bombay. Mr. Ramkrishna Jha, Mr. S. 0, 
Mitra and Mr. A'xhar Ali supported it in the interest of local manufactures. 

Sir George Schuster emphasised that the only consideration which influenced 
Government in their salt-policy was the interest at the consumer. He strongly asser- 
ted that whatever be his private sympathy with British interests, so far as c&cial mat- 
ters were concerned, he did his best to look to (he interests of the consumer. As to the 
enquiry about imports of Liverpool salt he assured that it was merely a depart- 
mental enquiry and Government decision would be taken after full discussion in the 
Assembly, Over the question of salt policy Government always tried to follow the 
wishes of a majority of the representatives of the public in the Assembly and that 
policy still continued to be their policy. (Applause). 

The Salt Import Duty Bill was passed. 

Discussion of the Finance Bill (Conld.) 

Cheques Exempted erom Stamps 

Eurther consideration of the Finance Bill was then taken up. 

Mr. S. C, Mitra moved deletion of Clause 5 relating to stamp duly on cheques, 
He quoted the Banking Committee Report in his favour. 

Lewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar feared that they would be frustrating the 
satablishment of the reserve bank if they put obstacles m the way of the banking 
in the country. The proposed duty was purely for provincial purposes, and 
>W\tli6y once agreed to this, the local Government would always bring more pressure 
Central Government and try to enhance the duty. 

G(y0asji Jehangir, disagreeing with the previous speakers, held that provin- 
^ts were as much the concern of the Central Government. However, he 
insult to offer a paltry sum of seven lakhs while many provincial 
required more. 

recalled one of the conditions on which provineial contributions 
equalise to a certain extent loss through the abolition of 

Blacket’s speech in 1927 he asked whether 
on Bills of Exchange will be also distributed among provinces. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour pointed out that considerable labour and time was involved 
in counting rupees in currency which could be avoided if the cheque habit is 
widely resorted to. Time and experience had fully justified the abolition of stamp 
duty. 

Mr. Dudhoria thought seven lakhs could have been easily secured from the army 
budget. 

Sir George Schuster felt the opposition had overstated their case. The Govern- 
ment view of this question was that although the proposed change was in principle 
undesirable, on the evidence they possessed they could not really believe the reim- 
position of duty on cheques would greatly hamper the banking habit. In full 
discharge of their responsibilities Government had to consider the interest of 
provinces as well. He could not reconcile the present position with that existed 
six or seven years ago. To Mr. Neogy’s question the Finance Member stated there 
was no chance of any benefit to the Central Budget. 

The House divided and rejected the amendment by 38 against 51 votes. 

When Schedule 2 to Clause 5 was put to the vote the House again divided and 
negatived the Schedule by 43 to 48 votes, the result being that the entire Clause 5 
was rendered negatory, 

Eeduction in Income-Tax 

Mr. 8. C, Miira nooved an amendment to delete the item in the schedule in 
Clause 6 which provided the taxable limit to Es. 100. He pointed out that even 
small street vendors and tongawallas had been subjected to a heavy burden. 

Mr. Bamkrishna Beddi emphasised that the income of the seventy lakhs under 
the head was not commensurate with the ten lakhs spent in collection. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, asked the Opposition to consider the prospect of 
unemployment of a thousand of income-tax employees. He traced the history of 
the income-tax and pointed out that originally the taxable level was 500 and later 
it was raised to 1000 and it was only in I9l9 that ultimately it was fixed at 2000. 
There has been a tremendous fall in prices recently and particularly this class has 
benefited fairly. Proceeding, the Finance Member alleged that the opposition had 
considered the question in an atmosphere of umeality and urged they were on the 
eve of constitutional changes when so many considerations like the separation of 
Burma, separate provinces like Sind, Orissa and generally the policy of currency 
and federal finance stood in their way. If they now attempted to cut the structure they 
would be cutting the very root of the principle of even distribution of taxes. 
Though India’s position looked stable, it will be a very long way before they could 
consider the position absolutely secure. 

The House divided. Mr. Mitra’s amendment was rejected by 41 against 56 votes. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt moved an amendment suggesting reshuffling of the scale of 
income tax raising incidence to Rs. 2000. Sir George Schuster opposing pointed 
out that the amendment would result in a Joss of Es. 220 lakhs. The amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. Jog moved an amendment proposing raising of incidence to Rs. 1,509, The 
House at this stage rose till the 27th. 

27th. MARCH Resuming discussion of the Finance Bill to-day, Mr. Sadiq 
Bossain, supporting Mr. Jog's amendment moved on the 25th., said that the income 
of the people had been reduced on account of trade slump and agricultural depres- 
sion and they had been forced to lower the standard of living. The proposal of the 
Finance Member would further hit this class of people. 

Mr. G. 01 Biswas also supported Mr. Jog. 

Sir George Schuster spoke at length and asked the House to realize the gravity 
of the vote on the subject. Besides loss of 35 lakhs to the Government which they 
could ill afford in the present state of emergency, the issue involved was whether 
they should let off small imeome-tax payers who were mostly money-lenders from 
the burden of direct taxation. He also mentioned that the result of the amendment 
giving relief to the tax-payer up to 1500 would be a loss to the provinces. 

Mr. Jog’5 amendment was negatived. 

Thereafter Mr. Bahvntoola Chinoy moved an amendment reducing from four to two 
pies the burden on incomes between one and two thousand. He pleaded that the lower 
middle class man was most hard hit because owing to depression and unemploy- 
ment each bread-winner in the family had to maintain several people. His motion 
would also keep employnaent of thousand clerks doing this assessment work. 
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Sir Leslie Hudson chime I the European group stood for sound Hnanceand would 
not support proposals for balancing the present budget* He, however, lodged a 
protest against the statement of the Finance Men^bcr that the remaining salary cut 
should be the first charge on the Government’s improved fuianees which they would 
restore. The speaker said the class of small businessmen was on the verge of ex- 
tinction and should be given relief. Sir Leslie Hudson said though he had sympathy 
with the amendment, he did not stand for narrowing down the basis of taxation. 
He, therefore, suggested that the amendment should bo withdrawn and the European 
group would support the next amendment of Mr, Ibrahim AU Khan as amended by 
Mr. James. This proposal would result in a loss of Ks. 18.17 lakhs which would still 
leave the present budget surplus. 

Sir George Schuster replying to the debate asserted that it was not his busiuess 
to issue threats. He only told them wliat would be the results if the House took a 
certain line of action. The Finance Member warned the House that any wreckings 
of the present position would have serious consequences. 

Although ou account of export of gold their present position looked better, they 
should face the realities. They must realise that the future constitution outlined by 
the White Paper, would necessitate handing up of certaiti present central revenues 
to provinces. They would, for instance, have to surrender three croros if Burma 
was separated, two crores on account of separation of Bind and Orissa and another 
two crores on the creation of the reserve bank on account of currency in addition 
to a part of income-tax. Sir George Schuster said there would bo no chance for a 
Federal Government without maintaining a high level of taxation and was there- 
fore necessary for them to keep tbe^ present features of the Finance Bill and not to 
break away from the present financial framework. By the amendment the surplus 
of 12 lakhs would be reduced to 5 lakhs which would be undcHirablc. A further 
^adient from income of Es. 2000 and above would be a very steep one from that of 
Es. 1000-2000 and would rise from two pies in the rupee to seven pics in the rupee. 

The amendment was rejected by 47 votes to 57. 

.... .1. tm ^ A income from 1000 to 1500 bo taxed at two 

]me8 m the rupee and from 1500 to 2000 four pies. Ho was supported by Mr. 
Gunjal. 

Mr* James moved adding a proviso to the amendment that for the purpose of any 
assessment to be made for the year ending Slst, March 1934, the rate of income-tax 
applicame on such part of the total income of the asscssee as it derived from sala- 
ries or from interest on securities paid iu the financial year 1932-33 should be four 
pies m the ixipee, and for the purpose of refunds under sub-section 1 or sub-section 
3 of section 48 in respect of dividends delcared in year ending Blst. March 1933 or 
of payments made in the said year in the interest on securities or salaries, the 
rate applicable to total income of person claiming refund should bo at four pies. 

Str George Schuster remarked that Government’s view was that still there was 
no room for concession and a sum of 17 lakhs cut by a amendment was no small 
amount, inere were many urgent demands such as the case of the University grants 
for Aligarh and. Benares, which the Government viewed with great sympatny, but 
when the year left closed, they were without any margin to meet the extra demands, 

Me opposed it as strongly as any other amendment which he was glad the House 
had rejected earlier. 

• against 33 the Assembly made another change 

m the hinance Bill by reducing the income-tax to two pies in the rupee for the 
m come between Es. 1,000 and Es, 1^500 with a proviso. This will mean a loss of 
Ks. 17 Jakhs of income. 

omission of Part 3 to Schedule 3 of the Finance Bill which 
^^2 summary assessments of income-tax on the total income of less than 

"^1- UoWi raised a point of order and said that Fart 3 to Schedule 3 

should find a place in that Act and not 
House to bring the amendment to another 
^ f ^ Money Bill. ^ If the amendment was separately put they might 
a select commitiee. The danger in the procedure would be that the 

4^^ through the Taxation Bill. The speaker said the 

^^oney Bill* 

Mudahar pointed out that the subject matter of 

!i™anee Wn place either in the title or the preamble of the 

finance BUi. ^^here^r^y, out of order. 
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The Chair advised the Gorernment to consider all the sides of the question and 
state their case to-naorrow before he gave his ruling. The Assembly then rose till 
the next day. 

The Finance Bill Passed 

28th. MARCH : — Sir George Schuster defending the Government position on the 
point of order raised yesterday, whether the Finance Bill could contain a reference 
to the assessment of income-tax without mentioning the same in the preamble, said 
that, while he agreed with the principle, he felt that in the present case the provi- 
sions always appeared in the British Finance Act, 

Mr. (7. BiswaSj Mr. K, G. Neogy and Mr, B. V Jadhav contended [that the 
preamble should express the purpose of the Bill and quoted a previous ruling of 
the President given early this month to strengthen their point. 

The President, while maintaining his previous ruling that the scope of the 
Bill was to be sought iu the title aud the preamble, gave a supplemental ruling that 
the title and the preamble were not to be considered an exhaustive catalogue of the 
purposes of the Bill and that the proposed amendment, being consequential to the 
nxation of new rates of taxation, was in order. The Government had probably 
resorted to this procedure in view of the character of the provision, but the President 
suggested that if it was wished that this should become a permanent feature they 
should proceed with the amendment of the Income-Tax Act and give the House an 
opportunity through the Select Committee to examine the matter fully. (Cheers) 

The debate ou the Finance Bill was thereupon resumed. 

All the amendments moved to-day to the Financh Bill having been rejected, some 
consequentisl amendments due to the two changes in the Bill were carried. The 
House thereafter commenced the third reading of the Bill. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said that from the time of the French Bevolution period 
the political theory outside India had been that the Government existed for the 
people. In India the theory was that the people existed for the comfort of the 
Government. The speaker urged that efforts should be made to restore the normal 
practice of making payments in Great Britain through a favourable balance of trade. 
He criticised the policy of granting loans to the Eailways, of provincial governments 
and Indian States and also the policy of holding foreign securities in place of gold 
in currency reserve. He urged the abolition of the export duty on hides and skins 
and pleaded the case of duty on candy. Through the present policy in respect of 
candy the Government were making a present of thirty-two lakhs a year to Japan. 

Dr. Ziauddin, in conclusion, wanted a Mussolini in India to effect radical changes 
in the method, system and programme of education which alone would solve the 
problem of unemployment. 

Mr. Ghuxnavi pointed out that since 1916 Bengal had paid the Central Govern- 
ment nearly fifty crores through jute duty which had reduced Bengal into a deficit 
province. He lodged an emphatic protest again t the export of gold which he 
asserted had been condemned by every non-official member of the Assembly. He 
next urged an immediate embargo, failing which the country would lose all that 
counted for rainy days in the poor man’s house. 

Sir George Sehmterj closing the debate, said that the House had reduced the 
estimates by seventeen lakhs though, he felt, the margin left was inadequate. He 
wished that the future would show that he was wrong and the House right. 
Regarding the securities he pointed out that his forecast had come true and there 
was an improvement in prices of government securities during the last four weeks 
with the result that those who took advantage of the conversion congratulated 
themselves. Replying to Mr. Ghuznavi in regard to the export of gold, he said that 
it was true that the policy had been able to answer the question he had put to the 
House whether they were prepared to face the practical results of placing an 
embargo on the export of gold. 

The House passed the Finance Bill without a division. 

Supplementary Grants Voted 

Sir George Schuster then moved a series of demands for supplementary grants 
numbering 33 items all of which were passed without division. When the grant of 
Rs. 46,000 in respect of the Viceroy’s household camp up, Mr. S. 0. Mitra asked 
Why the telegr^h expenditure increased by Rs. 27.000 over provision. 

Sir George Schuster explained that owing to impending coniititutioiiri ohan^ 
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there was a lengthy and urgent communication proceeding daily between the Vice- 
roy and the Secretary of State which entailed a lot of expenditure. 

The grant was approved, 

On the grant of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eescarch, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmed complained that research into paddy was not properly carried out in his 
own province of Bihar. Mr. B. Das supporting deplored Orissa had been completely 
neglected and only vested interests of Bombay, the United Provinces and Madras 
benefited by the Besearch Council, Mr. Gayaprasad Singh deplored provincial feel- 
ing while Mr. Mitra complained that the grants from the Council were not evenly 
distributed among the provinces. He particularly asked why no sugar research 
institute has been set up in Bengal 

Mr. Bajpai, Education Secretary, replying assured the Council that they had a 
specific research programme in hand as regards paddy and new kinds of fertiliser 
had been introduced to improve paddy crop. As to Mr. Das^s complaint, Mr. Baipai 
advised him to wait till the new provinces were set up when Orissa will be effec- 
tively represented in the Research Council through its Mituster. He promised Mr, 
Mitra to convey the suggestion of sugar research institute in the Bengal presidency. 

The grant was adopted and the Assembly adjourned. 


Debate on the White Paper 


29ih. MARCH In the Assembly to-day Sir B, L, Miira moved : “That the 
White Paper containing the proposals for Indian constitutional reforms be takeu 
into consideration,’' He informed the House that the Government had decided to 
take no part in the debate to discuss the proposals. The primary intention of His 
Majesty’s Government m issuing the White paper was to elicit public opinion and 
the Government, therefore, thought it suitable that discussions be confined to non- 
officials. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim^ Opposition leader, rose amidst continued applause to move his 
amendment : “That for the original motion the following be substituted. 

“This Assembly requests the Governor-General-in-Council to His Majesty’s 
Government that in the oginion of this Assembly unless the proposals for constitu- 
tional reforms are susblantialljr amended in the direction of conceding greater res- 
ponsibilitv and freedom of action to people’s representatives in the Central and 
Provincial spheres of Government it will not be possible to ensure peace, content- 
ment or progess of this country.” 

To Sir Abdur Rahim the Government attitude seemed to be strange and inexpli- 
cable as he could not understand why the Government decided not to contribute to 
the debate on questions affecting the fate and future of millions of Indians specially 

when bir bamuel Hoare explained the scope and trend of the proposals in the 
commons. ^ 


Str B. L. Mitter : Government would offer explanation or remove misunderstanding 
r^arding partumlar passa^s or points but keep silent over the general discussion. 

Continuing, Sir Abdur Rahim said that the moderately worded motion jmust not 
^ feelings in the country regarding the reactionary proposals 
which had evoked universal commotion and indignation. He pointed out that the 
proposals were not on the lines of the declaration of the Prime Minister contained in 
T) Continuing, Sir Abdur Rahim wanted a clear answer as to 

what did the British Government mean by the period of transition. He asked, was 
It the period of probation during which time India was to satisfy her Imperial 
masters as to her capacity for self-rule or was it the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government under the plea of the period of transition to hold periodical examination 

Indians for self-rule. If that was so there was going to be no 
period of transition must be defined and tnere must be 

Condemning the safeguards and the 
Abdur Rahim held that the White Paper did not indicate any 
^ereupon while the emergency powers of GovernSs generally approxi- 
conferred by section 144 of Criminal Procedure Code. Now 
^^v^d tpW brought into operation whenever 

Sfe/bitterW necessary ?— Surely the executive head. 

ITS beinir ^ Financial Adviser and the three Coun- 

poWa^f S paraphernalia. He drew a gloomy picture of 

rS .the riwer House which 

,iil^ j^ltlcttq. than nqw at tht-Army 'tii4 Railway Budget under 


mm: 
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the Statutory Railway Board would be placed beyond its purview. Sir Abdur 
Rabim reiterated the opposition to federation with the States which would blend 
medievalisrn with modern progress! vis m. How was it possible for the States’ nomi- 
nees to discuss Indian subjects and remain immune for the sake of rights and 
privileges with a view to help British India to achieve responsible Government. 
There was considerable difficulties especially regarding allocation of seats. He 
criticised the complete control of the Services by the Secretary of State and regrett- 
ed the omission of a formula regarding the settlement of communal proportion in 
the services which caused much anxiety among the minorities. He protested against 
constituting Second Chambers for Bengal and the United Provinces which were so 
far carried without costly appendage of Second Chambers. He hoped that the 
proposals would be suitably amended to make India happier and worth the cost of 
worry and trouble. 

Briefly narrating the history of constitutional development, Sir Leslie Hudson 
decla^d that the Montford Reforms were only transitional and met a half-way house 
of India s political^ aspirations but worked amazingly well. He stressed the necessity 

of the safeguards in the present condition of unstability prevailing in the world 

the necessity typified in Signor Mussolini and Mr. Roosevelt in his latest action — 
and cited for instance the case of China where chaos was prevailing because of the 
lack of safeguards. As an insurance against anarchy and disruption of social 
structure he welcomed the safeguards but some of them he condemned as unuece- 

ssary_ and unsatisfactory specially those governing the classification of Federal and 
Jrrovmcial subjects. 


,P' absolutely shocked when he compared the 

constitution given m the White Paper with the pledges given by the British Govern- 
ment all these long years. The White Paper did not give any constitution, it was 
only the safeguards which they got. Mr. B. Das continuing his speech narrated the 
discontent prevailing among the Oriyas over the Boundary Award. He said the 
exclusion of Jeypore and Parlekimedi, which were recommended by the O’Donell 
Committee was deeply reseated. He took objection to the administration of Baluchi- 
stan being wholly non-voted. Personally, Mr. Das did not like the Princes joining 
the Federation as they were demanding paramountcy. ^ ^ 

lu accordance with the suggestion of the President Chetty, Sardar Sant Sing, 
Messrs, Misra.Thampan, Murtax^a Saheb, JRajaram Pandiant Maswood Ahmed, 
Anklesaria a7id Bhai Paramananda withdrew their amendments covering specific 
points while Abdur Rahim's was of a general nature. ^ ^ 

Bhai Parmanand went into great detail to prove how dishonest the communal 
award was on which the new constitution was going to be based. He characterised 
Communal Award as vindictive, mainly devised to punish the Hindus on account 
II which they were carrying on against the Government, but he 

challeug^ the Government to prove that the Hindus as a class were anti-Govern- 
ment. Me was struck with wonder as to how in pursuit of the logic the most illogi- 
oal decision cou d be arrived at, namely, that Hindus who formed 75 per cent of 
, PoP'}*ation were being reduced to a minority as far as representation 
Witn a ederal Legislature was concerned. He was surprised to find even Sir Abdur 
Matam supporting communal representation on public services specially of Mahome- 
dans thus betraying communalism. He was pained to find the scheme evolved by the 
Minorities Committee of the League of Nations to which India was a member, trea- 
ted as a scrap of paper. If that scheme was accepted the gross injustice now being 
done to Hindus could be obviated but the exigencies of politics induced the British 
irremier to give such a communal award. 

Amidst cheers Sir Cowasji Zehangir observed that the White Paper was not pre- 
pared for the consumption of this House but for the House of Commons. The wide 
powers given to the Viceroy under Special Eesponsibility was unfair because only 
a superman could properly exercise those powers. The Viceroy has been put in a 

.position being vested with unlimited powers to interfere for maintain- 
ing the financial stability, and the credit of India. He hoped the Federal Assemblv 
wont be so mad as to resent the Viceroy’s interference when, say, continued deficit 
hi loans borrowed at high interest. But what about the occasions 

when he will, necessarily be tempted under ambiguous and undefined Special Powers, 
to interest with legitimate responsibilities of Ministers ? Eegarding commercial ad- 

he assured the Europeans that they would secure better 
results in case the ministers did injustice by appealing to the legislature and through 
It by censuring the ministers concerned than by asking the Viceroy to employ Ms 
21 
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Bpecial powers. Sir Cowasji Jehangir maintained that. anp:s:cstion of the Beserve 
Bank definitely conflicts with the Prime Minister’s statement ntul therefore retro- 
grade. He specially attacked the provisions in paras 37, 3S and 30 which make the 
ministers irresponsible to the legislature and yet retain the office* 

Sir Qeorge Sclnister, Finance Member, referred to the subject-matter of the Re- 
serve Bank and the Statutory Railway Board, He remind(‘d the House that at the 
Third Bound Table Conference the Secretary of State had made it clear that Indian 
opinion would be consulted in respect of both these matters. Continuing he said: 

I am now authorised to state that special diseus^iion would he held with the 
representatives in both these matters simultaneously by the Joint Select Committee 
and representatives of Indian opinion would be inviteti to proceial to London, for 
these two questions would have full consideration and the selection of names that 
may be put forward by the Government will take full account of the interest of this 
legislature in the matter, 

30th. MARCH :-“The first speaker to-day to initiate the (hhatc on the White 
Paper was Mr. Ranga Iyer who, by of way preliminary remarks, deprecated the 
attitude of extremists on both sides, those across the ocean maintaining that the new 
reforms were tantamount to abdication of British authority in India, while the Left 
wingers of this country inclined to discredit the reforms as inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and absolutely disappointing. He wittily remarked that the extremes always meet 
Turning to the question of safeguards, he remined the House that even^ Mahatmaji, 
when he entered into a Pact with Lord Irwin, agreed to safeguards during the tran- 
sitional stages, but what he most strongly decried was that the safi^guards which 
should have been demonstrably in the interests of India w’ould have quite the con- 
trary ejBfect now, specially the financial safeguards. Ho condemned the idea of 
Indians being eadaled with a Financial Adviser and recalled the parallel of the 
Egyptian constitutional history. He described the future finaneinl adviser to be 
an autocrat of autocrats. In the Egyptian Parliament, the Financial Adviser had 
the front seat, while the Finance Minister was a backbencher. Was this also going 
to be the case in the Federal Assembly ? Egypt was a bankrupt country. Conti- 
nuing, Mr. Ranga Iyer wondered at the necessity of a Financial Adviser. Even as 
the Indians have mastered the British language and the British methods of admi- 
nistration, so they do not lack financial talents to bo an adviser. Unless the posi- 
tion of the Finpeial Adviser was definitely, lucidly and rigidly defined, the minis- 
ter’s responsibility and fiscal autonomy would be reduced to a nullity, because no 
Minister can maintain independence in the midst of fear, panic and constant tre- 
pidation. It must be clearly understood that the Financial Adviser must not be a 
representative of vested British interests. Concluding, Mr. Ranga Iyer emphasised 
that if they welcomed the Princes to join the federation it was hecause of the dream 
of United India and greater India. But ho did not want to encourage the most pri- 
mitive Princes to imagine in these days of democracy that they could afford to live 
m the primeyeal period of one-man rule. If the Princes came into the picture there 
was ths possibility of democracy in British India non-degenerating into mobocracy as 
Bir Samuel Hoare said. But Sir Abdur Rahim was simply pulling by our legs when 
' Ife declaimed against the Princes of yesterday. 

Raja Krishnamachari was dissatisfied with the safeguards provided in the White 
^per against religious interference, which in his opinion were absolutely illusory. 
He reminded the House how at the Sepoy Mutiny there were proclamations and 
declarations made from time to time that the policy of religious neutrality would 
be follow^. He did not draw a very attractive picture of the federation and assert- 
* - Princes were not fools if they hesitated to come inside the federation 

^ institutions on which the last word had not yet been said. 

If the constitution is to work smoothly it must be based on trust and courage 
u fen^^ observed Mr. Joshi in an outspoken speech. He said 

British Government declared that there could not be central respon- 
, without ^ the Princes joining the federation, they showed 
people of British India. The speaker did not understand how the 

India over a century, could trust the Princes 
Indians, their own subjects. The history of England revealed 

revolted against misrule, but they were led by the 
V British Government was making serious miscal- 

introducing an element of stability by inviting 

co-opei»Moh^ governs 
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Continuing, Mr. Joshi held that the constitution was full of safeguards for the 
propertied classes because the Britishers believed that they would stand by then^ It 
was because of this that they provided for protection of fundamental rights of these 
classes, but from his intimate knowledge he would vouch for the fact that the 
Britishers had not much confidence either in India’s capitalists or in the propertied 
classes. Mr. Joshi condemned the theory whereby one man, namely, the Governor- 
General was vested with plenary discretion. He wondered how could the judcraent 
of one man, be he Governor-General, could be safer than that of the legislature* 
There was much more safety in the judgment of many than in that of one single 
person. Turning to the financial safeguards he deprecated that a creditor couniry 
had the right to control the political destiny of debtor countries. He asked : Did not 
England extend credit to Brazil, Argentine and other Icountries, but did she ever 
dare claim a controlling voice in the governance of these countries ? Continuing, 
Mr. Joshi pleaded for representation of third class passengers and cultivators on the 
Statutory Kailway Board and wanted the benefit of the legislature for the backward 
classes and hill-tribes. He characterised the position of the legislature not to dis- 
cuss the action of the Governor-General as intolerable and hoped that the constitu- 
tion must improve the conditions of the working class, affording better representa- 
tion on the legislatures than provided and extended franchise not based on property 
qualification and automatically extended after a fixed period. 

Mr. Amarnath Butt, according to the President’s suggestion, appended his 
amendment as a part of Sir Abdur Kahim’s original amendment and described the 
White Paper as wholly unsatisfactory, and asked for the India Government to be 
responsible to the legislature composed of members returned by joint electorates 
without reservation of seats on the basis of race or religion fropa Provinces consti- 
tuted after redistribution of boundaries on racial, ethnological and geographical 
basis. He asserted he was a believer in the unitary form of Government and never 
had any confidence in federation mainly because he dreamt of a glorious India 
actuated by nationalism. 

Slsl.MARCH : — Leiv an Bahadur Rama sicami speaking on the White 

Paper, subjected it to two tests, namely, how far the proposals were in consonance 
with the hopes and aspirations of the people when Lord Irwin announced the Round 
Table Conference and, secondly, how far they embodied the agreed decisions of the 
Conference held. He pointed that on some vital and fundamental points the proposals 
did make a departure, and an unjustified departure from the agreements. This was 
firstly, regarding the services, Here the White Paper proposals were in defiance of 
the agreement, for the services, instead of being recruited by the Government of 
India as proposed, were proposed to be recruited by the Secretary of State. Not 
only was this in regard to the key services like the 1. 0. S., and the Police service 
but also in regard to the superior services in the railways. 

Continuing, Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar said those who knew how the 
rules regarding the medical services had worked under the reforms, where the 
Secretary of State had not only insisted on the employment of the 1. M. S., but of 
the European members thereof, could easily infer that the Secretary of State could 
insist on the secretary of any department being a European only. 

Sir Harry Haig, interrupting, replied that the only purpose of that was that while 
the Secretary of State recruited meu for All-India services, it should not be poBSible 
for any local Government to defeat the object by refusing to employ them jfor the 
purpose they were recruited. Sir Harry Haig acfded there was nothing more iu it 
than that. 

D. B. Ramastvami Mudaliar — I hope the Secretary of State will not go behind 
that assurance. 

Continuing, the speaker asked why was it provided that the Minister should not 
post any officer in the all India service without the concurrence of the Governor, 
thereby limiting the Minister’s choice in selecting even men for his confidential work. 
Then again, why was the right of retirement with proportionate position being ex- 
tended even to men who would come hereafter, knowing the nature of the reformed 
constitution I What was more, they had taken steps to see that even a future 
Labour Secretary of State should not alter the position by making the rule in res- 
pect of the services that the majority vote of the advisers of Secretary of State 
would prevail. ‘Sir, these unalterable and unchangeable provisions expand even the 
existing privileges of the services. The provision regarding the Public Service 
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Commiseion is still worse. You cannot rely even on the Gomnor-General, that 
superman who is going to have 32 discriminatory powers and 45 other powers for 
appointing the members of the Public Service Commission. You w-ant the St'cretary 
of State to appoint them. No wonder the ciimnltative effect of tin se provisions is 
that even the most moderate people are frightened hy the White Paper. I prophesy 
that bitterness against the services will increase and they will bo persons about 

whom it will be said when the chapter of a lost dominion is to bo written 
that this dominion was lost because it w^as murdered by the privileges of tiie services.’ 
Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, dealing next with the Statutory Bailway 
Board, said he did not care whether it was set up by Parliament or by the Assem- 
bly. ^‘The crux of the problem is who is going to appoint the nuanbers of the 
Bailway Board, and what powers are going to be given to that Board ? It makes 

one feel that even the Federal Government is to be kept out of the matter 

and a sentence in the paper hints that the property of the railway is to 

be vested not in the Government of India bxu in the Baihvay Board.” The 
statutory board which was statutorily constituted in South Africa was appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council and the Minister was to he the chairman of the 
board. I want to know whether the same would be the case in India. I have a 
great complaint against Indian members of the Government. If you are not to 
consult Indian opinion before signing your despatches what is the use of your 
being there ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore—Mj hon. friend ignores the statement made by the Finance 
Member. 

D, B, Bamaswami Mtidaiiar--l am coming to that shortly. 


It was for the first time in the Government of India despatch signed by three 
Indian members that the sentence regarding the Statutory Board was sneaked. ^May 
I further ask why should the railway companies go to the Secretary of Slate for 
arbitration ? Why not trust the Government of India or at least (he fideral court ? 
Dewan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar next referred to the Beset ve Bank and 
said the important thing for them to consider was what were going to bo its function 
and how its governing body was to be constituted, whether by (lection or nomina- 
tion. He urged that there should not be domination by any particular interest in 
that body. The speaker referred to the provision in the White Paper that Federa- 
tion would come into being when it had seen the Beserve Bank htic< essfully work- 
ing and wanted to know how many years it would take to pronounce that dictum. 
D. B. Bamaswami Mudaliar pointed out the instances in which the reermmendations 
of the White Paper had gone beyond the agreement at the Bound Table Conference. 
Among these were included the provision to bring British Bahiehistan under the 
direct control of the Governor-General. He urged that its control might be vested 
in the Federal Government. He protested against the provision of the Counsellors 
for the Governoi -General and said that they at the Bound Table Conference sugges- 
ted one counsellor and ultimately agreed to two. The provision for three would 
create a separate council for the Governor- General which might ov(r-ridc the Federal 
Government. The speaker did not wish the Governor-General but the Ihrime Minis- 
ter to preside at the Cabinet meetings aud protested against the sxiggestion that 
papers from the Ministers should be sent to the Counsellors. He was also against 
the proposal for a joint session of both Houses in the event of any demand being 
mused by the Lower House. Dewan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar pointed out that 
all but one member had demanded voting on demands by the Lower House. The 
^eaker also protested against the non-voted proposals for the provision that the 
Governor could interfere with the internal administration of the police. In conclusion, 
ft® . Iiidian representatives had demanded safeguards but what W’'a8 proposed 

m: the White Paper had gone much beyond those demands. 

Xialchand Navalrai protested against the vicious principle of supporting new 
with large subventions out of the Central Government. He said it was 
iMoal'ly unsound and politically suicidal. 

Mody said the White Paper did not secure one of the fundamentals 
i^vmment, namely, that the control of the Secretary of State should be 
tiie^day-torday administration of the country. Speaking on the finan- 
;t^as, Mtv Mody said at the first Bound Table Conference he had urged 
provision being made and was supported by Sir B. N. Mitra. In 
^aat tile - Members had caused untold losses to India through the 

01 tne W*hat control there was on them that 
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the Government was now insisting upon financial safeguards, thereby regarding the 
Indian Finance Minister unfit for the post from the very start ? In regard to the 
Reserve Bank, the speaker urged that its control should be in Indian national hands. 
Mr. Mody pointed out that a formula was evolved at the Round Table Conference in 
regard to commercial discrimination under which the key industries were to be safe- 
guarded. That formula was accepted by Lord Reading and Sir Hubert Carr and he 
did not see any reason why that formula should have been thrown overboard and a 
new provision made in the* White Paper. Alluding to the provision for safeguards, ho 
said the constitution of the Central Legislature was such that it would be extremely 
rare when the Conservative element would net make their weiglit felt and ns such 
the provision for safeguards meant a distrust of democracy in India. Mr. Mody 
very sceptic about Federation and assorted that he was not prepared to pay an un- 
due price for alliance with the princes and was opposed to the sacrifice of national 
interests in bargaining their entry into the Federation, Nor did ho think it to be 
possible to bring the Reserve Bank into being wiihin the next few years. These were 
the two primary conditions for the Federation and what would happen to central 
responsibility, he asked, if Federation was not established ? He regretted that suffi- 
cient stress was not made by the Indian delegates on that point. 

In conclusion, he warned the House that in a few years’ time the moderates would 
be swept overboard by the extremist eleuK'nt and if the Government wanted the 
moderates to work the constitution they must have the minimum of safeguards and 
modify the scheme in the Select Committee. 

Sir Vasiideva Baja regretted that the claims of the landholders had not miequntely 
been secured and urged for safeguards to pi'otect their infercatB, ont* method of which 
was the institution of second chambers. Sir Vasudeva Raja coneduded by asking 
for safeguards for the protection of the Hindu religion. 

Moulvi Shaft Daudi said the White Paper contained more safeguanlis than the 
powers proposed to be given to Indians. The Mnssalii.ann, however, would for 

these safeguards and would not let even a letter of thn'rs h<» droppcHl till the Himluft 
changed their mentality and the Muslims were assured that the minoriticH would bu 
treated with justice and fair-play, for he asserted that power should not come to tho 
people who were suspicious of each other. The spinker said that f|ueHtioim hke elec- 
torates and the separation of Sind had been settled and tha people would he wcIL 
advised not to embitter feelings by raking them up. He assured the Ifcmse that the 
Sind Hindus would be better protected than the MussalmanH elsewhere but urged far 
adequate representation of Mussalmana in the Orissa Conned. In roiu‘luHi«iu, he refer- 
red to tbe resolution on the White Paper adopted by the Moshm Coiiferenee atid 
urged for the protection of Moslem culture, religion, and the apfMuutmeiu cd 

Mr. Anklesaria asserted that a unitary system of government would be preftrrabla 
to Federation for federation would break up the Indian nation into provineial tiulti 
and tend to create friction between the units, between the Governors iind lliu Coun- 
cillop, the Counciilors and the Legislature and weaken the (Vidral (loverimteid 
resulting m the oppression of one community by the other. The idea of federation 
must have been welcomed by Ih-itain who under the Montagu Ihelaratkm were 
pledged to grant some responsibility at the centre which had now hivn tieferred in- 
definitely. In conclusion, the speaker said on the tests whether the scheme WM 
workable m the best interests of tbe eountiy and fulfilled the pledges given to Incliit 
by Great Britain the proposals contained in the White Paper should be coodcnuiol. 

IV House should congratulate itself on the conitructivi! miriiicr 

the White Paper had been dealt with hy Dewan Bahaour Bamaswami Mudaliar, The 
reserve powers had not been resorted to frequently lin the past and he was mm m 
the Luiopcans and Indians were beginning to co-operate in industriiil and commer- 
cial matters and work hand in hand, the use of reserve powers would not bn neces- 
sary m the future. He asked the House to pay a tribute to the great work of the 
services aim said the provision regarding further recruitment by the bH-eretary of 
btate for five years was in the interest of India so that the standard of men who 
came the services did not deteriorate and the price was worth paying. On the 
other hand, he had not met a minister who had complained that the fact of service# 
being under the control of the Seentary of State made any difference in work* As 
regaras the Public Service Commission, a convention would grow that the conimis- 
Bions advice would be invariably accepted. He felt the ^provision regarding the pre- 
vious sanction of tbe Governor-General for currency measures would he 
oy the inoian Finance Minister as a safeguard against any fears such as Ute il fh l 
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of capital. As for the Statutory Bailway Board, he (did not see any reason why, if 
a reserve bank could be establiBln^d by the Indian Assembly, a railway board should 
not be. (Hear, hear.) As ro^^ards Fedorarion, ho hopf*d that in the financial and 
taxation spheres the bigger States would not be niggardly and the British Govern- 
raent would not be generous at British Indian expense. He wished that the Indian 
States’ instrument of accession would guarantee the BritislierB against discrimination. 
Finally, the speaker said that the White Paper registered a great advance, one exam- 
ple of which was the Federal Government's direct powers of borrowing, that it gene- 
rally embodied the B. T. 0, conclusions and that the Britishers and Indians bad the 
power by co-operation and goodwill to reconcile the West with the East in a man- 
ner as would inliuence their fortunes in the remaining part of this country. 

Sir Bari Swgk Oonr asserted that whatever might be the future constitution it 
must be capable of self-development without repoatixl itjterf(*renee from Parlia- 
ment. Examining it from the point of view of the Declaration of 1037, which was 
subsequently endorsed by Lord Irwin and Mr. MacDonald, Sir Hnri Singh Gour 
said the White Paper did not furnish adequate answer insomueh as it did not men- 
tion the words ‘Dominion Status’. He, therefore, urged tliat the Declaration of 1917, as 
further amplified by the Irwin Declaration, should be embodied in the future Go- 
vernment of India Act. Sir Hari Singh Goiir clainud that the question of Federa- 
tion was no longer an open one and it w^as n fair proposal that in the event of the 
princes declining to enter into federation there should be further consultation of the 
British (government with the people of India. Sir Hari Singh Gour admitted that 
constitutional Governors or G oven or- Gen oral would not misuse their powers. 
He also urged that the consulting and recruiting agency of future entrants to the 
services should be the Government of India and not the Secretary of State and the 
proposal in the White Paper vesting control in the Secretary of State would create 
a hospitable atmosphere which would impair the utility and efficiency of the services. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour hoped that his Majesty's Government would take note of the 
sentiments expressed in the House and would modify the proposals accordingly. 

Mr. Ghuxnavi said the White Paper did not require his defence and was sur- 
prised at the speech of Dewan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar w'bo, after paying 
compliments to the Secretary of State for honestly incorporating in the White Paper 
what he promised to do, had attacked the Indian Member of the Executive Council. Mr. 
Ghaznavi said that D.B. Bamaswami Mudal/ar should have levelled that attack against 
himself, for he equally along with others was responsible for the majority pi .the 
proposals. Begarding the safeguards, he said they, Hindus and Mui'salmans, were 
resp(msible for them. He gave a history of the communal electorates and the Mino- 
rity Pact and said the responsibility for the communal electorate agitation lay with 
Lord Olivier’s letter to Mr. Satyamurthi. 

Mr. Ghuznavi said they could not blame the Secretary of State or 
the Premier on the Communal safeguards because they, Hindus and MussalmanSi 
wanted those safeguards because they had failed to come to an agreement. How- 
ever, he wanted the White Paper to be drastically altered before it would be accept- 
able to India. 


Mr, K.C. Neogy referred to the dual policy of the Government and said in the lan- 
guage of the Under-Secreiary of State in Parliament on a long previous occasion that 
m the long run repression was no remedy and political discontent required a politi- 
cal cure. They were promised Dominion Status but in 1931 this expression was 
sought to be explained away by Mr. Churchill. It was stated that so far as rank 

was concerned India had already attained that status, Since then, this expression 
had been carefully avoided in all documents including the present White Paper, 
^horgetting the question of Dominion Status, where was responsible government ? Could 
deny that there was no responsible government even in the provinces ? He 
Mr. James when he said that the special responsibilities of the 
,»vemGr-General were nothing extraordinary. He might be like Siva with five 

of hands. (Laughter.) As for defence, it would be a reserved 
Ihe responsibility for this partly lay with the Indian Members of the 
Bs^nneil who ^ the time of the Simon Commission supported the sugges- 

be a department responsible to His Majesty’s Government. 

protested against the creation of a railway board by 
challenged the Government to take a straight 
of this House. He traced the 

histoTy of the pxohleiir-iro ^bow ttet tke f ues to in the reports of 
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the Bound Table Conference and in spite of the ad7erse opinion of the Consult- 
ative Committee. Now the Finance Member had announced a conference on this in 
London. ‘ We on this side of the House are not satisfied at this. We have too 

E ainful an experience of the hole and corner fashion in which these conferences are 
eld, and particularly of the manner in which selections to these conferences are 
made.’ Agreeing with Mr. James, Mr. Neogy said the board should be set up as a 
result of an enactment of this House. If a straight vote was taken on this nesue 
that would be the verdict. Under the South Africa Act the Bailway Board yraa 
merely an advisory body to assist the Minister of Transport. Mr. Neogy detailed 
the matters in which such a board should be responsible. 

Mr. Kyaiv Myint (Burma), who concluded the debate, said he had watched the 
debate in an agony because of the extreme moderation of the speeches. (Cheers 
and laughter.) To the Ottawa betrayal the House was about to add the W'hite 
Paper betrayal. (Hear, hear.) The shadow of invitations to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee had laid heavily on the House. (A Voice. — Witnesses too.) Some members 
had spoken defending their Bound Table Conference work or defending their rights 
to the future invitation. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub.— Wh&t about the leader of your party ? 

Mr. Kyaio Myint.— \ was disappointed with the speech of Sir Abdur Bahim and 
of my leader, Sir Hari Singh Gour, and now Sir George Schuster has thrown a 
bombshell of more invitations to another conference. 

The speaker said if Mr. Montagu had been alive he would have committed 
suicide after seeing how the August 1917 Declaration ;had been murdered. At every 
stage the British Government had been trying to wriggle out of that declaration. 
Mr. James had spoken on behalf of the Treasury Benches and in tones of the 
ruling races. ‘How can I agree with, how can we agree, when their policy is not 
how much to withhold from India ? (Hear, hear.) 

The President declared the debate concluded as there was no agreement among 
the non-officials to carry on the debate to-morrow. Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment 
was passed unanimously. The President said the motion had been recorded in the 
usual course and saw no reason to depart from practice. The House then adjoured. 

Release of Mahatma Gandhi & Other Prisoners 

APRIL The Assembly continued the discussion to-day oi Mr. Maswood 
Ahmed* s resolution regarding the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti Kifayatuliah and 
other political prisoners. Mr. Abdul Matin dwelt at length on the history of the 
pre-and-post-Gandhi-Irwin Pact situation and said although the (rovernment claimed 
temporary success for their policy they still observed war mentality and demanded 
complete surrender and assurance of a future good conduct from the Congress for 
which the Government must wait till the Doomsday. Referring to Mr. Anklesaria’s 
remarks that a section of the people in the country was sick of Gandhiji, Mr. Abdul 
Matin remarked that the whole truth was that a considerable section in the country 
vt as. sick of Sir Henry Haig and Ordinances. He said, with mighty Mahatma on one 
side and the almighty Haig on the other, rights of ordinary citizens were trampled. 

Eaja Krishnamachari gave his half-hearted support and said that he had no 
objection if Gandhi was released. 

Kottal Uppi Saheb repudiated Mr. Yamin Khan’s charge .that Mahatma Gandhi 
was responsible for disturbing the tranquility and peace of the country. He 
wondered how a non* official member could be so ungrateful as to go such a length 
in haranguing Mahatma and other leaders through whose suffering the 
Assembly was born and whatever little political freedom we had was obtained. Men 
inspired with high ideals of freedom all over the world were so accused. Such was 
the lot for the Great Prophet of Arabia. Such had been the case with Kemal 
Pasha and Mussolini. Mr. Yamin Khan ought to know that Gandhiji did not wish 
to come out of the jail through our intercession. He is in jail out of his free will. 

Nawah Ahmed Nawaz^ cited a verse from the Koran to prove that disturbance 
of peace was worse than the commission of heinous sins which was hotly challenged 
by Mr. Maswood Ahmed and Mr. Uppi Saheb as not being a Koranic verse. The 
speaker advised the Government to release those political prisoners only ^ho. 
changed their opinion radically. ^ ^ 

Mr. Lahiri Ghowdhury strongly condemned Government’s action of repr^i^* 
and arrests. When the mouth of the country was muzzled, when Ordinai^^^^S 
was prevailing and when the press was gagged, said Mr. Lahiri Ohowdh'Ui yf^^B H 
no use pressing for the release of Gandhiji. Let Gandhiji remaihr 
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fipirit of Nationalism once inflamed would burn undiminished. He made a vitriolic 
attack on Mr. Yarain Khan’s motive in scandalising iOandhiji and was glad that Mr. 
Yamin Khan gob snubbed by the House when as a puppet he was sot up as a 
candidate for Deputy Presidentship by the Government. 

‘'Pence has been the greatest interest of the British Empire and I am certain 
that peace is the greatest interest of India”, said Bir \Harn/ Haig in replying to 
the proposals for the release of Mahatma Gandhi. “But the question to ask”, he 
continued, is whether the proposals will facilitate peace. >¥hat would be the 
positive results of the release of political prisoners? Ideas are restoration of 
peaceful conditions of the country and co-operation with the new constitution. 
With these aims in view, in 1031 tho Government made an extremely 
generous suggestion. Was that taken in the spirit in which it was 
made ? Emphatically no. The Government meant peace when the Congress took it 
L truce, ihere can bo no co-operation under the menace of revival of Civil 
Disobedience, l^ople say that Congress has changed its attitude. Out what is the 
attitude of Mr. Gandhi ? As soon as he will be released, he will bo confronted with 
the pTOblem as to whether ho would renew Civil Disobedience. Then there are lead- 
ers who are more extreme. Mr. Gandhi in bis Round Table speech at first said he 
was for absolve co-operation but later he asserted that Congress represents tho spirit 
of rebellion. Further, he said— “It has been said that Congress might co-operate in 
the working of the new constitution. There are many in tho ranks of the Congress 
who are pre'emiuently fitted to help the working of the new constitution and I ven- 
ture to afiirra my belief in the Viceroy’s words that the march of events would bring 
tmem m. But has the time come yet? Politics, it seems to me, consists in realizing 
what 18 possible, of making the ^st use of it and not demanding indchnitely what 
M in^racticable. But have the Congress come to that position. I fiometimes fool 

^ democracy than %vo English people have, 

^eir petme is that of the dictatorship of the Congress like the communist dictator- 
Ivussia. If these are still views of the Congress (voice No, they are not), 

country unless these ideas are absolutely 
Concluding, Sir Harry Haig claimed that there had been a change in the 

longer a question of forcing tho Government by OongreBS 

Sifnn an agreement by negotiations and cordiality and this had oeen 

done during the three sittings of the Round Table Conference. 

who followed the Home Member invited the Home Member 
rn£rL« obtaining complete Dominion constitution for India if the 

the whA Harry Haig wanted them to do. It is not 

nnr-OAiJ^fraT 1 Dictator but the Secretary of State and the Gover- 

as Deputy^ Dilators under the new constitution with provincial Governors 

Ch^d D^inutes before the adjournment motion of Mr. Lal- 

l&tma wmi M wholesale arrests of Congressmen revealed that the 

cent of real accept a constitution that had transferred only 20 per 

St mulh to TnHi^nl scheme did not give even 

the Confess caravan w^uirprSdTAs 
and dS'^ffi^rdfo’S'Binrdlr 

Repression and Arrests op Congressmen 

4eto^M*o?whoksale‘ftlr^ta^^ moved his motion for adjournment to invite 

S Wia Iliof of rp^rlL.v aod urge the Givernraent to put a 

wae^to stated he had Jtwo objects in 

be '^“criminate arrests” at Calcutta of the 

ue goinff to attend thA nAnfyt.a.c.o j t 


to hA tyninA. i.T. arrests ' at uaicutta oi tin 

. Ro ng to attend the Congress, and the second was to appeal t{ 

policy of repression. The Congress till to-day was no 
■^rnment s action in banniour it. aMaamn vvas illegal- Tin 


W. to give up the 



vani repression. The Congress til: 

^ead and hod^c^^ banning its session was il 

r d ^ ^ t^vtoTiBt methods. 

censure 'motion. He failed to understan 
x^resb !htf*ead'€f Congress from holding the meetin 

Ssw&^^lawful. The Congress which is the premia 

an.wrv flhoilln?' liowA Voftrtk x..T» A- 


|al 6r^fi„,. 
jPapertJ 



* vuugieaw wmea is tne prem^i 

ifi IS th^ S 
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to desparation. 

Mr. Anklesaria vehemently opposed, and derided those who called the Govern- 
ment policy to enforce respect for la^ and order as repression. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim asked if it was politically expedient to baa the Congress ses- 
sion at the present moment. The Government by taking an anticipatory action of 
this character is taking too great a risk upon themselves. 

Sir Rari Singh Gour complained that no facilities were given to constitutionalists 
to have the access of three members into the Congress and persuade them to believe 
that their policy was wrong. He reminded the Home Member that some members 
of the Congress had openly declared that they would bd satisfied with the substance 
of independence which was the same thing as the Statute of Westminster. 

Eeplying to the debate the Ho)ne Member defined the Government attitude and 
emphasised they had been forced into action by the certain policy pursued by the 
Congress. He reminded the members of the chain of events which h d led them 
thereto. He characterised the Congress session as spectacular prepi^rations. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim Why don’t you declare the Congress unlawful? 

Sir H. Haig Government is never anxious to go more than the circumstances 
justify. In their judgment it was not necessary for dealing with Civil Disobedience 
to declare the entire Congress unlawful. Such action would go far beyond the re- 
quirements of the case, involving the prosecution of a number of persons who are 
not active members of the Congress and are not really anxious to pursue Civil 
Disobedience. 

Mr. Khitish Neogij asked Sir Harry Haig how he could reconcile Mr. W. D. E. 
Prentice’s statement in the Bengal Council that the Congress session had not been 
banned with the present action chat the Government was making a general roundup 
of those who wanted to participate in the coming Congress. 

Sir Harry Haig replied that Government’s intention was not to let the session be 
held. They could 'adopt any action which led to the result. The House divided on 
the motion which was lost by 49 voting against and 30 for. The House then ad- 
journed till the 3rd. 

Ottawa Trade Agreement Amend. Act, 1932 

3rd. APRIL The Assembly met to-day to consider the Indian Tariff Ottawa 
Trade Agreement Amendment Act of 1932. 

Aher question hour. Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, moved that the Bill 
to supplement the Indian Tariff Ottawa^ Trade Agreement Amendment Act of 1932 
be taken up for consideration and explained that the Bill was intended to correct 
certain inaccuracies, anomalies and uiscrepancies found in the Act, for example, 
inclusion of Ferrous Sulphate, which is the same as Green Copperas, 
inclusion of moist white lead for preference, specification of newsprint^ as such, 
omission of glass-making chemical from preference for colonial goods, including 
fountainpen nibs as manufacturers’ gold etc. The motion was accepted, 

Mr. A. Raisman^s amendment including for preference Potash alum Soda alum 
and Ammonia alum was also adopted. 

Mr. James moved an amendment including tea chests and parts and fittings 
thereof among preferential articles. 

Mr. B. Das opposing asked as the Ottawa Agreement was ratified after full 
deliberation what was the necessity of a Supplementary Amendment Bill. He 
enquired what had been the gain of India and questioned the good intentions of 
Europeans. 

Mr. Mitra sympathised with Mr. James and held that there were large Indian 
interests in the tea industry whose benefit would to some extent be shared by 
Indians. 

Sir Joseph Bhore sympathised with the mover of the amendment but had no 
alternative left to him but to oppose the amendment of that character at this stage. 
He was, however, prepared to go into the whole question with Mr. James and 
asked him to withdraw which was accordingly done. 

Provincial Criminal Laws Supplementary Bill 

Sir Harry Haig moved that the Bill to supplement the provisions of the 
Bengal Public Security Act of 1932, Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act of 1933, 
the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, the United Provinces Special Powepi 
Act of 1932 and the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act of^ 1932 for certain 
purposes be kept up for consideration. The Home; Member explained that the object 
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that the real strenjD:th of the British Government ^''id not come from army or ordi- 
nances but from the people’s faith and deep-rooted confidence in justice and legal 
administratiom ^ If the Government wanted to shake that confidence nothing would 
be a proposition. Mr. Mitra proceeded to say that the Government had already 
reduced the legislature to a force by packing the Plonse with nominated bloc and 
now started making serious inroads on the powers of the judiciary. The immediate 
arrest of persons who are acquitted by the handy Criminal I^aw Amendment Act 
was not showing any respect to the judiciary of the land. Ho would admit that 
when emergency measures were made pcananent the emergency of the State ceased 
to exist. 

Mr. C. G. Biswas admitted that the measures were drastic and the Government 
carried their repressive policy but for the sake of the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The Government responsible for order in the country must curtail liberties 
of a few as the smouldering embers might burst forth any moment. He refused to be 
carried away by cheap sentiment, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What about the senliment to go to England ? 

Mr. Biswas contiriuing said that true repression defeats its own purpose but the 
surgeon’s knife was indispensable when the parent was suffering from cankerous 

sores. 

Mr. Kay a Myint : Swaraj for ever. 

Mr, Biswas ; Yes. Swaraj for ever. But Swaraj could not be attained by blood- 
shed and anarchy but by constitutional advances. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : iind also by sycophancy. 

Mr. Biswas flared up and said : Don’t indulge, Mr. Singh, in cheap jibes and 
^pular tricks. I am not one of those who indulge in heroics on the floor of the 
Mouse and the cowtow before the powers that be behind doors. 

Narrating the gross insults and inhuman indignities which the Acting President 
^ the Congress, Mr. Aney. was subjected to after his arrest at Midnapur, Mr. B. 
Das observed that it was no use condemning the Bill. He remarked that Sir B. L. 
Mitt^, Law Member, should hang down his head in shame that such treatment was 

meted out^ to Mr. Aney. A repressive measure like this would only goad the people 
to revolution. ^ ^ 

Sir Coioasji Jehangir that classiflcation of political prisoners was an im- 
^rtant que^ion and the manner in which it is now conducted was sure to react on 
r policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Jadhav asserted that Government wanted to inculcate love for law and 
^ 1 ® method employed produced quite the contrary resnlts. 

The rule of law has been ^ the greatest credit of British Government in this 
country, said Ahdur Bahim, ‘But this rule of law”, he continued, ‘‘has been 
greatly encroached upon from day to day until it was almost destroyed. But I am 

1 constitution giving perhaps more power but even before 

nat me rule of law has been taken away. A free constitution can be no substitute 

rights and liberties of the people are unnecessarily interfered 
tne future Government will have to encounter greater difficulties. Individuals might 
be connected with Civil Disobedience or terrorism but that is no justification for 
such lawless and oppressive measures.” 

The motion to closure was moved and carried by 48 votes to 21. 

replying justified the present legislation. He reminded Sir 
that in tim^BS of such emergency extraordinary laws were called for 
because ordinary laws had fai ed. He controverted the theory that the present 

Calculated to take away the ordinary judicial functions of High 

mi ® meant to remedy the defects in provincial legislation. 

the story supplied to Mr. B. Das by a Press 

Thi mml M t inflicted upon Mr. Aney in the Midnapur Jail, 

me Home Member often found such stories to be exaggerated. 

Mr. B. Das : My correspondent is an ex-member of the Assembly.’*' 

Pafage-at-arms between Mr. B. Das and Sir Harry Haifr, following 

Assemblv Mr. Jayakar, el-member of the 

ine -—“IfteT Viis interrogation would prove interest- 

Ce^ntralTad Kharagpur station Mr. Aney was taken to the Midnapore 

Son but ?AT®“, treatment suitable to his eminent 

Ksbes toT u ® ° Fisoner. He had to allow his persons and 

e ongings to be searched by a rude warder, was not given any special food to 
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Sir Harry Haig : I am not prepared to accept that story without examination. 

The House then divided with the result that the Bill was passed by 48 votes for 
and 30 against. 

AuxiLiApy Foece Amendment Bill 

The House next~passed the Auxiliary Force Amendment Bill as reported ^ by 
the Select Committee of 1933 in course of 15 minutes. There were two minor 
amendments which were accepted unopposed. 

Mr. Tottenham^ Army Secretary, in moving for consideration of the Bill explain- 
ed that there was a demand for reduction of the army expenditure and it was fair 
that the auxiliary force should contribute its due share. The Bill was an economy 
measure and would save about 15 lakhs. Mr. Tottenham pointed out that though 
some individuals might be affected, there was no fear that the measure would dis- 
courage enlisting in the Auxiliary Force. 

Haj Pjlgeims Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. Bajpai moved that the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Haj Pilgrims Act of 1923 as reported by the Select Committee be considered. He 
explained the Bill dealt with the grievances of pilgrims travelling by the lowest 
class on board the ship and w^as aimed at fixing the r.ntes which would ensure that 
no pilgrims were left stranded at Jaja. The Select Committee, Mr. Bajpai continued, 
made amendments which were specially calculated to remove the inconveniences of 
pilgrims and provide for better arrangements for foocling and accommodation at the 
minimum cost. As far as space per passenger on ships was concerned there was a 
feeling that pilgrims should have 19 square feet instead of 16 now allotted but after 
discussion the Select Committee adhered to the original plan. He also justified the 
present practice that pilgrims should either deposit the fare for return journey or 
take a return ticket. 

Eaji Wajihuddin opposed the Bill, Haji Wajibuddin moved an amendment 
urging recommitment of the Bill to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Morgan moved an amendment for the omission of clause 2 relating to com- 
pulsory food. 

Sir Md. Yakut pointed out the difficulties in catering to the tastes of different 
people of different parts of the country and supported Mr. Morgan. The House then 
adjourned. 

Indian Meechant Shipping Amend. Bill 

8tb. APRIL : — The Assembly resumed to-day consideration of the Indian Mer- 
chant Shipping Haj Bill clause by clause. Mr, Maswood Ahmed moved an amend- 
ment that along with water and food pilgrims be allowed to have fuel also on 
board the ship. Sheikh Sadiq Hassan and Muazzam Saheb supported him. Mr. 
Bajpai, opposing, the motion was lost. 

Eaji Wajihuddin s amendment urging for more space and better accommodation 
for pilgrims was fully debated. Sir Faxli Eussain and Maulvi Shaft Dawoodi 
made it clear that without more money, more space could not be provided. They 
contended that every possible measure was adopted to remove the space difficultiei 
without increasing the burden of expenses. The amendment was defeated. 

Official Bills 

The House adopted eleven out of fifteen clauses to-day when it adjourned till the 
lOth. Before adjournment, however, Sir Joseph Shore was allowed to introduce 
two Bills, namely, the Anti-Dumping Bill and the Ottawa Irade Agreement Act 
Amendment Bill. 


which he is accustomed, was not allowed to have articles used for “Sandhya” and 
kept in a small barrack wherein about 125 persons were huddled together but which 
could hardly accommodate 60 persons. Mr. Aney was asked by a Jamadar to 
undergo ‘Sarkar Salam^ process by first sitting down in two’s and then standing. 
When the Superintendent arrived for verification, Mr, Aney refused to comply with 
this humiliating procedure. He was forcibly made to sit down and then again 
made to stand up by two and three warders in the presence of the Superintendent. 
But Mr. Aney preferred to share gladly this humiliating treatment with his fellow 
prisoners of ‘C’ class.” 
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Indian Mekcant Shipping Amend. Bill 

lOtli. APRIL: — The Assembly passed the Uaj Bill to-dny by 49 ap:ainst 12 vote«. 
Mr. Mastcood Ahmed opposing the third n-adnip: opined that the Bill was calciiinted 
to do harm and hardships an(i unnecessarily wound the relifrions fcelin^^s of the Mus- 
lim Oommunity. He appealed in the name of hnmaniiy and millions of poor Mus- 
lims not to force the Bill on pilj^rims. Sir Faxli Hussain roplyinp; to the debate 
met the arguments of the opposition and asserted that the Bill was in no way a 
dangerous innovation. 


Income Tax Amendment Bill 

After the Hnj Bill was disposed of Sir George Schuster moved that the Bill fur- 
ther to am(‘nd the Indian Income Tax Act. 3 922, for certain purposes as reported by 
the Select Committee be takem up for considcrjition. Sir Geoigc explaining the pur- 
pose of the Income Tax Bill said that Government wanted to rend('r all foreign in- 
come of residents in British India from whatever source it might he derived liable 
to income-tax whenever it was received in or brought into British India. 

^ Mr. Jadhav moved an amendment that the Bill ns reported by the Select Com- 
hiiltee be circulated for eliciting pniilic opinion. Sir Coicasjce Jehangir while sup- 
porting Mr. Jadhav’s morion deprecated the prnctiee of bringing impoitant measures 
like this at the fag end of the session. Mr. Hanga Iyer strongly opposing the 
amendment emphasised that_ unless measures were taken to stop investment of 
capital from foreign countries there could be no hope for developing Indiau 
industries. 

Mr. Jog moved another circulation motion giving a different date, and said that 
there was no use rushing a measure of this character. 

The circulation motions of Mr. Jog and Mr. Jadhav were defeated without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 


11th. APRIL Resuming discussion of the Income-Tax Amendment Bill to-day, 
moved^ that the Bill be referred again to the same Select Committee to 
consider all the implications of clause 2 (BJ vhich related to taxable incDuaes accrued 
within three years of their receipt in India. 

After a brief reply by Sir George Schuster, Mr. Jog’s amendment was negatived 
and the motion that the bill be taken up for consid(Taiion was carried. 

When the discussion of the bill clause by clause was resumed. Rao Bahadur 
Patil moved an amendment that sub-clause tB) of clause 2 of the bill be deleted. 

Sir CotOQsjee Jehangir supporting the amendment held iliat, the bill would have 
no effect on stopping iuvesimcnt from abroad. He pointed out that no provision 
was made against the double taxation as the people sending money to foreign coun- 
tries paid income tax there and would be taxed again when bringing that back to 
India. Sir Cowasjee twitted the Finance Mcmbir on his maxim that the bill was 
intended equitably to distribute the burden of Taxation. He ask<d why not tax 
the pensions of the British officers retirii'g in England. The speaker strongly pro- 
tested against the subtle and indirect discrimination made between European and 
Indians investing money outside India in n-spect of income tax. 

Replying to the debate the F'l^iancs Member told Sir Cowasji Jehangir that no dis- 
winmnation was made between Europeans and Indians in the matter of investment in 
England. So far as business in foreign countries was concerned capital thus invest- 
ed was naturally locked up and could not be repatriat(d early. In the case of the 
income of Indians raiding over-seas being tax(d in the country in which they were 
domiciled u done in exchange for the protection they enjoyed there. 

The Bill might be harsh but it was eminently just. 

Rao Bahadur Patil s amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 61 against 

yi'c. Ramhrishna Reddy moved an amendment for omission of provision in 
Clause J that supertax and incometax on incomes, profits and gains accrued during 

year when brought back to India, shall be chargeable on the 
accrued each year separately and not on the whole amount 

amendment to Mr. Red-^y’s motion that incomes 

» fiffimSSby .KSblS “■* 
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The Anti-Dumping Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved that the bill to provide for imposition of additional 
duties and customs on imported goods for the purpose of safeguarding industries in 
British India be taken into consideration. Explaining the purpose of the bill Sir 
Joseph at the outset made it clear that when they brought forward this measure for 
giving them wide powers, they were not actuated by feelings of animosity against 
any nation or country (hear hear). They were^ merely taking defensive pov^ers to 
protect their own industries. He then emphasised the main paints of the bill under 
consideration Firstly, under clause two the duraiion of the Bill would not extend 
beyond diet March, 1933. This is more or less a gap measure which is necessitated 
by representation made by more than 20 indigenous industries. Secondly, they are 
asking for extremely wide powers but in the nature of things he thinks this is in- 
evitable. He should make it clear as far as the policy of discriminating protection 
is concerned that they stand where they were. As far as the industries which re- 
ceive prottciion at present, they in no w^iy have to depend upon this measure and 
they will continue to enjoy the measure of protection they are now enjoying. The 
House then adjourned. 

^ 12th. APRIL : — Resuming discussion on the Anti-Dumping Bill to-day, Mr, C, <7. 
Biswas Said that the House could safely depend on Sir Joseph Bhore to do all that 
was necessary. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said they must find a solution for the growing unemployment 
and the growing inefficiency of Indian industries. He supported the Bill to fight 
the warlike competition of the country which was exploiting a friendly trade 
convention. 

Mr. Kyaw Myint, supporting the Bill, said ^ they were ruled politically from 
Whitehall, intelleciually by Madras and economically by Bombay. 

Mr. Joshi also supporied the Bill and said it was a right policy to instUute an 
enquiry before giving protection under the Bill. Such an enquiry should be confined 
to India, but the Government must ascertain the factors which made dumping pos- 
sible. He also urged that the results of such enquiry should be published. He dis- 
puted Mr. Mody’s demand for enlarging the hours of work and said labour legisla- 
tion had not affected Indian industries. Mr. Joshi did not approve the method of 
fighting dumping with the warlike method of higher tariff walls and said the better 
method was through international co-operation. He urged that the Government 
should facilitate the holding of an International Labour Conference for Asiatic 
countries and also urged the establishment of an economic council as recommended 
by Mr. Walter Slater (Sir Arthur Salter?) some years ago. The Government were 
taking vast powers under the Bill. It was best that they should have an advisory 
of experts. 

Sir H. S, Gour did not doubt that a depreciated currency helped dumping, but 
before Japan launched in that policy she had State control of all industries and bad 
ruthless protection which some time ran to 350 per cent. Her policy of mass edu- 
cation had reduced the waste to the minimum and that of rationalisation of indus- 
tries had helped her to rise to the position of one of the chief industrial countries 
of the world. Government, while giving protection to industries, should bear in mind 
the other factors which made Japan great. Sir H. S. Gour hoped the new duties 
would not be a burden on the consumer and the period of protection would be as 
short as possible. The speaker particularly asked the raiilowners of Bombay to do 
away with old and antiquated ways and with the system of managing agencies, 

Mr. Muhammad Muaxxam Sahib said India was in a state of abnormal trade 
conditions and the Government measure for protection must be supported. The 
extraordinary powers which Government were taking under the Bill were absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Qkuxnavi felt the present legislation would not solve the problem and the 
smaller trader along with the consumer would be hard hit. He quoted several tele« 
grams he had received stating that the Bill would be the last straw on the camels 
back aad would only penalise merchants. The speaker hoped the existing contracts 
would not be affected by the Bill. He gave the history of the Cotton Textile Pro- 
tection Act of 1930 (which provided for prefe^'ence to British goods) and said but 
for that Act Pandit Malaviya would have sided with the Government and fought 
Mahatma Gandhi over the civil disobedience movement. That Act had changed the 
course of history, and to-day the Government were repeating the same mistake at 
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the instanee of the Bombay railloivnora who had ail along bidped Mahatma Gandhi 
"with funds. 

Sir Jo!ipph Bliore roplyinn: to the debate acknowUMln^fnl with o’ratitndo the reception 
in the House to the Bill and said the sii'^picions e.xpressed had no ha^is. Flo asked how 
the fear that, preference would 14'iven by liudcdoor to Brition was jasriruaL The 
Commerce Member assunM the House that th“ infi'resfs of the eonsmniH’s would 
not be ridden ronp;hshod aiul ^yarned the industries not fi> think that the passage 
of the Bdl was a sign for all of thiaii to a-^k for help. As regirds assistance by an 
advisory corn rnU tee of the House to watch the operation of the Bill, he said it 
miglit be a different thing if advice was given by an economic eouncii but the 
advice must be of an expert character. 

Mr, S, C. 3 [Ura You have an import dutv advisory coniraitlce in England. 

Sir Joseph Bko^'e : —That's not draw'ii from Parlianumt. 

ilfr. Mitra Yes, it. is. 

The Oornmeree Member contested Sir H. S, GonPs view that th.‘ Bill was a reve- 
nue produeing measure. 

Sir H. S. Goiir No ; I said it would produce revenue. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc : — On the other hand it, will stop imports and very seriously 
affect tlio, position of iny colleagii<c, Sir (Tcorgi^ Sdmster, Sir J.iseph Bhore, refer- 
ring to Mr. Ghaznavi’s remark that the Bill was hung f()rc('<l down the throat of 
India, said he had no di'uibt if the matter wiuit to divisii)n they w’ould be repeating 
the historic vote of yesterday. (Laughter and applausia) 

The Bill was taken into consideration without dissent. 

M}\ Mitra moved an amendment for vSel.t.mg up a coininif tei' of S(‘von non-oflicials 
for the purpose of advising Government in carrying the piaivisions of the bill. 

Messrs. J 0.9, Rama Krishna Reddfj, Qimjal and B. Das supported the amend- 
ment of Mr. Das urging the setting up of economic councils both at the centre and 
in the provinces as recommended by Dr. Walter Slater. 

Sir Joseph Bhore pointed out tlie practical difficalty, saying that the council 
could not be in session always and there would even be difiiciiltics to convene it 
■whoever a question relating to the Bill came up for deci.sion before Government. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

^ Mr. Thampan through another amendment wanted the full report of the enquiry 
with every notihcation issued in regard to Government’s action. 

Sir Joseph Shore felt the provision unnecessary as it would be the business of 
Government to convince the House to approve of their actions by placing complete 
detailed information on the subject. 

The amendment was withdrawn and the Bill was passed without a division. 

The Ottawa Trade Agreement Amend. Bill 

Sir Joseph Shore next moved the second reading of tlic Bill to amend the Ottawa 
Agreement Act and said the preferential rates under the Act e.vtended to sheets of 
British manufacture roiled from Indian sheet bars to a considerablij quantity to 
which it was not intended that preference should be given. The intention of the 
amending Bill was to make it clear that the lowest preferential rate was applicable 
only to sheets manufactured froni Indian sheet bars imported into the United King- 
dom after the ratification of the OUawa trade agreement by the Indian Legislature- 

amidst applause Q-aya Prasad Singh supported the Bill which was passed 

The Medical Council Bill 

/\ri fVick ATurlirt I X. "1 ^ iscussion on the motion for a select committee 

uni L . 1^, Bill and also Mr, Maswood Ahmed’s amendment that the 

Bill be circulated. 

Russain referred to the debate two months ago when he said after the 
participated in the discussion, criticising the scope of the 
in tV»p wVinia 1 Government were providing one standard for medical education 

that thft Whether of a university or of a school. It was then argued 

Coundl nf was based on the attitude adopted by the General Medi- 

accentinp- thp point was also raised that the House would be 

FazU Hussain^ftflid select committee motion was accepted. Sir 

principle of the Bill matters if he informed the House what was the 

maintenance of the imiLfr Bmited in scope, which was to provide for the 

e uniform minimum standard of medical education in the country. 
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The education was only of university colleges and not of medical schools. The 
function of the council which would be set up by the Bill would be to appoint, no- 
minate and select inspectors who would inspect and ascertain if the uniform 
rninimum standard was maintained all over the country and make a report to the coun- 
cil. Continuing, Sir Fazli Hussain said, the reason why there were more nominees of 
Government on the Indian Council than was the case in England was that the chief 
medical college and hospital institutions there were run by private agencies. Eefer- 
ring to reciprocity, he said this was a matter of which the select committee could 
find a solution. The point of view pressed by the members had his keen sympathy 
^cheers) and in this matter there was no reason why they should not be one. 
Speaking next regarding the case of licentiates, the Education Member paid a tribute 
to the work of the service and said that the question to be determined was whether 
the present system of two standards could^ be done away with when the change 
would involve prohibitive cost. However, if objection was to the fact that the all- 
India Council’s register would not contain their names, then it was for the select 
committee to consider whether the all-India council need maintain any register at 
all, because the provincial authorities maintained registers already and these could 
be used. However, it was for the select committee to decide the matter. But a 
suggestion like the one that the licentiates' names be entered in the appendix of the 
register was not proper. He added : ‘Let us not spoil the children by agreeing to 
their unreasonable demands’, (Laughter.) Finally, he appealed to the House to refer 
the Bill to the select committee. 

Mr. K* C. Neogy opposed the rushing through of the Bill which was only of a limi- 
ted character and differentiated between the graduates and the licentiates. The whole 
Bill was conceived in a spirit of suspicion. Having deliberately decided to raise the 
standard of medical education and thereby encourage the licentiates, was it right to 
discriminate against them, he asked. There were many licentiates who were occupy- 
ing high positions in the medical service : for example, it was a licentiate who was 
occupying the permanent post of professor of post graduate students in the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine. What would happan to such men ? The White 
Paper says in regard to this question that the registration of medical practitioners 
required separate consideration. Were they to understand thereby that evv.n if this 
Bill was passed there would be separate treatment of the question by their masters 
in England ? 

Sir Eenry Q-idney endorsed Mr. Neogy's observations and vigorously pleaded for 
one register for graduates and licentiates, as the medical men themselves wanted. 
When the medical profession did not want to recognise the difference why should 
Government try to compartmentalise them and treat them separately ? A medical 
graduate who passed 20 years ago passed an examination inferior to that which the 
licentiates had to pass now-a-days and so it was not right to make a distinction. 
Let the Bill lay down the minimum standards which those on the register should 
satisfy and let the licentiates and graduates be all included in it. 

At this stage 5-15 p.m. the President adjourned the House till 9 p.m, for ths 
disposal of the business on the agenda. This was the first time in the history of the 
reformed Assembly that there was a sitting after dinner. The last time there 
was an after-dinner sitting was in the Supreme Legislative Council under the Minto- 
Morley Eeforms in connection with the discussion of the Eowlatt Bill. 

The Night Sitting 

The Assembly reassembled after dinner. When the President took the chair at 
9 p. m. about 40 members were present and the public galleries had about a dozen 
visitois, mostly doctors, who were interested in the controversy. 

Mr. Ttiampan was anxious to have a most efficient medical service in the country 
and felt that a board of inspection was sufficient to meef.the requirements of the case. 
If the Government were anxious to have a medical register they would have to libe- 
ralise the Bill and would have to make the non-official element predominate in the 
council. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said that there were provincial boards under each local Govern- 
ment who could settle the question of reciprocity. The Bill as such conferred no 
privileges on the medical profession in India and there had been no demand from 
the public for legislation. Me. Mitra said that unless they were assured that the 
question of licentiates would be within the scope of the Bill the House would be 
well advised to reject the motion. 

23 
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Mr. Das, Mr. :^adhav and others rose to speak, but on^^thc (rovernment side a 
number of members shouted for the debate beiii”; closed. The President asked the 
House to vote on the closure motion and the Government carried the motion by 39 
votes to 21. 

Mr. Bajpai said the provision investing* the Council with power to supervise the 
standards and professional conduct already existed in the provincial Acts and this 
House could not override those provincial boards without the consent of the provinces. 
The House must banish the suspicion that the Bill was dictated by an outside body. 
As for the inclusion of the licentiates Governimait w(ue prepared to consult local 
Governments but seven local Governments had opposed it. lienee it was confined 
to g;radaatcs or those who possessed university (pialifications. As for extending the 
measure of reciprocity this question could be discussed by the stdect committee. 

Mr. Masivood Ahmed asked if the Andhra, Patna ar-.d Ihingoon Universities 
could be added to the schedule to the Bill. 

Mr. Bajpai said it was open to the select committee to discuss anything. 

Mr. Ranga hjer asked if the question of licentiates being included could be dis- 
cussed in the select committee. 

Mr. Bajpai said it wuis open to the select committee to consider the question of 
how the improved qualification of licentiatca might be admitted. But the present 
qualification of 1/oentiates could not he included. 

Mr. Ranga hjer asked if they could have a separate class in the same register 
for licentiates with the existing qualifications. 

Sir R axl-i- Hussain said provided it was apiniversity of a high standard the 


committee could discuss it. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer : — I want to know diTmitely whether we can raise in the select 
committee the question of licentiates being included and improve thi'ir qualification. 

The President said while it was permissible to ascertain from the Government 
what their attitude would be with regard to a particular point in the select commit- 
tee the decision as to whether it was within the .scope of the Bill or not would be 
for the chairman of the select committee as it ivouid bo for the Chair in this House 
to decide whether a particular amendment was within the scope of the Bill^ or not. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer repeated his querry regarding lieentiates and Sir Fazl-i-Xiiissain 
said he had nothing to add. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed's motion for the circulation of the. Bill was lost 
by 24 votes against 43. The motion for the select comniiiteo was carried without a 
division. 


Ijsdian Merchant Shipping Act Amend. Bii.l 


Mr. Raisman moved the reference to a select committee of the Bill to amend 
the Indian Merchant Shipping Act in order to ratify the int.ernational convention 
for safety of life at sea and another convention respecting load lines. He said that 
a measure was necessary to bring India to an international recognition in the matter 
of those two conventions. They were a great character for safety of life at sea. 

Messrs. UtUa, Ranga lijer^ Grunjal, B. Das and Jadhav participated in the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Das pointing out there were no facilities in India provided by the 
Government for Indians becoming harbour masters and Mr. Jadhav regretting 
Government’s indifference to the development of the mercantile marine. As many 
members were still anxious to speak, the President stated ho would not curtail the 
discussion but would adjourn the House. 

Mr. Raisman pointed out the urgency of the measure and said the conventions 
had been already ratified by other countries. 

Mr. Chetty .-—I have done my best to expedite the business of the House, but I 
feel I cannot ask the House to sit any longer, it being 11-30 p. m. 

Mr. Mitchell wanted the Chair to enquire if there were more speakers on 
the Bill. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : — We cannot accept the principle of the Bill as it 
affects Haj. 

Mr. Chetty before adjourning the House wished the members a pleasant holiday 
and adjourned the House sine die. 
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WINTER SESSION— CALCUTTA, 20th. FEBRUARY to 4th. APRIL 1938 

Proposal to Amend Tenancy Act 

The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in Calcutta on 
the 20th. February 1933. The old controversy between landlord and tenant as to 
who had got priority of right in the soil was the point of debate to-day. 
Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan, member of the Tenants’ Party, rnoved a resolution 
recommending to the Government that ‘^early steps be taken to further amena tne 
Bengal Tenancy Act by repealing provisions regarding landlords transier lee, 
regarding pre-emption and regarding enhancement of rent.” v* -u « 

The Souse devoted the entire day to the discussion of the resolution, whicn was 

defeated by 45 votes to 33 and thereafter adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

2 1 St. FEBRUARY ‘The picture of the financial position of the province 
disclosed by the revised and budget estimates is most depressing, and if the 
held out no hopes of a revision of the existing financial settlement for 
financial and political outlook would be black indeed” declared Mr. J. A. Woodheadj 
Finance Member, presenting the Budget in the Council to-day. - , . , . tj 

The Finance Member added: On the one hand we are 7^ on 

from the principal heads of revenue showing a fall of over Es. 192 lakhs, nearly 2U 
per cent compared with the receipts of 1928-29, and actually l^ow^ than that for 
1921-22. On the otherhand, we nave additional expenditure in 193^o4, estimated at 
over half a crore on measures required to deal with the Civil Disobedience ana 
terrorist movements. The value of jute and rice, the of the province 

have fallen approximately by 122 crores compared with 1928-29, with the result 
that despite increased taxation and increased registration fees, the receipts irom nve 
main heads, namely, land revenue, excise, stamps, forests and registration had 
fallen from about 978 lakhs in 1928-29 to a figure actually less than from 

those heads in 1921-22. Under these heads, the revised figures for 1933-34 were 
nearly 785f lakhs against the actuals for 1921-22 of approximately 803X lahus. ^ 
Another important factor adding to the financial difiSculty, was the additional 
expenditure due to the Civil Disobedience and Terrorist movements. It was most 
unfortunate that when the revenue position demanded every economy, the promoters 
of anarchy should involve the province in additional expenditure amounting to 
122X lakhs during the last three years. 

Mr. Woodhead said that the estimated expenditure from the ordinary revenue 
in 1933-34 amounted to eleven crores and thirty- two lakhs. 

Comparing the estimated expenditure for the ensuing year, adjustments amount- 
ing to over Ks. 106|- lakhs including 20.29 lakhs being the interest on the accumu- 
lated deficit had to ue made. It was anticipated that the net result of the coming 
year would be another overdraft of 195 lakhs whereas the current year was 
expected to close with a deficit of Es 1,37,49,000 instead of Es. 1,59,51,000 due to 
rigid economy and a windfall of twelve lakhs under Stamps. 

The deficit in 1931-32 stood at one crore ninety-one lakhs, an improvement of 
Es. 8,94,000 over the revised estimates. The receipts for the ensuing year provided 
a small increase of Es 3, 3^000 but there would have been actually a decrease, but 
for the second windfall which the Government hoped to obtain under stamps. ^ 

The main feature of the expenditure for the ensuing year included provision for 
the partial introduction of the Primary Education Act as well as certain measures 
aiming ultimately at reducing unemployment among Bhadralok youths. 

Concluding, Mr. Woodhead remarked that Bengars diflQculty was due to the 
present inequitable settlement under the Meston Award and it had been^ now 
recognised that the province had a valid claim in respect of jute revenue. “Our 

E resent financial position is not one to encourage feelings of optimism. But the 
ndings and recommendations of the Third Eound Table Conference in reLard to 
our ease, warrant the conclusion that brighter times are ahead”, the Finance Member 
declared. 
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BEPREHENTATrON ON JoiNT Co^rMTTTEE 

After the presentation of the BndjiCv^t, tho Council earned 
special motion of Mr. S. M. Bose ur^dnii; upon “the Govern meni of 
portanoe of calling' the immediate attention of the GovcrnorGJenernl and the Secre- 
tary of State for India to tho necessity for the appointment of representative persons 
of 'Benj;’al, preferably from this Council, amont;' those [nchans to bo selcctod for con- 
sultation with (ho Joint Select Connnittee to ap[>oif)t('d f>y Parliament for the 
consideration of the constitution for India and tho rrovinc<‘s. the number of such 
representatives of Ijen^»;al not beinir in any ease less than that of any other province.” 
Moving' his motion, I\Ir. S, M. Bos". said that Btmaal was a most important 
province of India. She had her spinial problems, and it was thertJoro necessary 
that Bengal should be fully and [iropeHy represented htiore the .loint-Commitlee. 
He regretted that in the past Bengal had been lu'glected and had been unfairly 
treated since the Most on Settlemet;t. 

Intervening in the debate, the Hon. Bir l\ (L Leaden* of the House, ex- 

plained the Governmiait posilion, and said that the Goverrnnimt^ would forward a 
copy of the debate to the Government of India for eomnumicatioii tt) thf‘ Secretary 
of State. When the time came, they would do all that they could do to secure proper 
representation for (he province before the .foint Si'Iect Committee. 

Mr. Abnl Kasem^ opposing the resolution, thought (hat uo useful purpose would 
served by sending another batch of delegates to L<mdon, as the Britislp people 
ere already familiar with the divemse view'-points of tin* Indian 
) the neglect to which Bengal had been Fuhjt'cted, he said tin 


be 

w 

to 


by sending anotner oaten oi (icicgj 

jjfoplc. Ri'ferring 
it if th(’y had been 

neglectcd!^ it was because they were backward iu every walk of life as compared 
■vi’ith other provinces. The proptr reme'dy was to produce men who could hold their 
own and command respect without asking for it. 

Resenting the remark of Mr. Abiil Kasem that Bengal was inferior to other pro- 
vinces, Na^mh Mushniff Eossain, ex-Miiiister, said : “jdaee a Bengali anywhere and 
you will find him occupying the highest position.” What the Bengali wanted, he 
said, was equal opporiunity. 

Replying to Mr. Abul Kasem, Mr. J. L. Bannerjcc said that the member had for- 
gotten that it was not merchant princes that made the country great, hut the meu 
who contributed to the thought of the world and the emotional trt'nsurc oi the wmrld. 
As far as that was concerned, Bengal had made permanent contribution to the 
treasure-house of the world’s thought, poetry and emotional wealth. After all, it 
W'as not politics that counted. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Alomen (ox-divisional Commissioner), supporting tho mo- 
tion, said that if BengaTs activities had been on the wrong side, if there was 
anarchism, terrorism, dissatisfaction and discontent in Bengal, it was all the more 
important that her case should be properly represented so that the constitution they 
were going to get would be satisfactory and acceptable to the people of Bengal. 

Mr._ W. jE?. Thowfson, on behalf of the European group, supported the motion 
and said that Mr. Kasem'a speech was unfortunate. In denying due representation 
to Bengal, he said the British Government had been following the example of ‘’Ma- 
hatma Gandhiji”^ which had resulted so badly for (’’aste-Hindus of^ Bengal a 
short time ago. Let them clamour for due representation of this province on this 
occasion. 


Tbansfee of more Subjects to Ministers 

The House then defeated without a division, a resolution recommending to the 
Government to convey to the Government of India that, in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil, rules should immediately be framed under the Government of India Act pro- 
viding for all provincial subjects specified in part 2 of Schedule 1 of the Devolu- 
tion Rules to be administered by the Governor acting with the Ministers. 

Opposing the reBolution, Mr. W. L. R. Prentice, Home Member, pointed out 
that having regard to the procedure which had already been taken and the promise 
made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government for the introduction of autonomy in 
the provinces, the House would be wise to accept the resolution as it was certainly 
au inopportune moment for the discussion of the same. The Council then adjourned 
till the 23rd. 


Non-Official Bills 

1 FEBRUARY Over half a dozen non-ofiBcial Bills were considered to-day 

by the Council in the course of two hours. 
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Khan Bahadur Abdul Mo?nen, ex-Divisional Commissioner, introduced the Bill to 
amend the Calcutta Municipal Act with the object of extending franchise making 
every tax- payer a voter. At the instance of the Minister for Local Self-Q-overnment 
the Bill was circulated for opinion, since the Bill sought to double if not treble the 
electorate. 

The Home Member then presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
Suppression of Immoral Iraffie Bill of Mr. J. iV. Basu. The Committee added 
whipping for males encouraging traffic. 

Following the presentation of the Select Committee’s report on the Bengal 
Mo7iey-lmder^s Bill, Khan Bahadur A\’Xi%ul Huq (moverj proposed that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. Mr. N. K. Basu mo\7ed that the Bill be recommitted to the 
Select Committee. Mr. TF. D. R. Preyitice. Home Member, said that the Bill as 
emerged out of the Select Committee was different from what it was and Govern- 
ment wanted time to consult not only judicial but revenue officers regarding the 
effect of the provisions of the Bill on rural economic life. He, therefore, supported 
the motion for recommittal, which was passed without a division. 

At the instance of the Minister for Local Self~Qovernme7it a non-official Bill to 
further amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 1932 was circulated. The Minister 
pointed out that the Bill would affect the principle of the Act which came into force 
in December last and it would be expedient to circulate the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion. The House then adjourned till the 28th. 

H. E, the Governor’s Address 

2Sth. FEBRU 4RY — Addressing the Council, H. E. the Governor referred to the 
moat serious of the political problems viz., the existence of a terrorist conspiracy, 
with ramifications extending throughout and beyond the limits of the province. The 
record of the year had been marred by a number of deplorable outrages as a result of 
which four valued servants of the Government had lost their lives. It was an ele- 
naentary obligation of the Government to combat the menace by all means at their 
disposal. In this connection, the Governor referred to the steps taken for strength- 
ening the police, by quartering troops which was an indication of the determination 
to papple effectively with the situation. 

^^Civil Disobedience” added the Governor, ^^except in a few areas, is no longer an 
active menace. Though the mischief in many places is only latent, still it is liable 
to break out fresh if the grip of the law be relaxed.” The Governor thanked the 
Council for the tiniely recognition of the need for arming the Executive with excep- 
tional powers. This co-operation of the Council was reflected in the increasing dis- 
position on the part of the general public to support and assist the Government in 
the task of maintaining peace and good order. 

Apart from minor incidents, the province, the Governor observed, had been on 
the whole free from outbreaks either of communal or agrarian disorder. Turning to 
the economic sphere, the Governor said that the jute market with which the pros- 
perity of the province was closely bound up had been deplorable. Tea had also fal- 
len on evil days, though there was a fair prospect. Measures had been agreed upon 
which should result in establishing the market conditions at an improved level. The 
prices of paddy had touched record during the year. 

Thanking the Retrenchment Committee for tfcir labours, the Governor said that 
Bengal’s standard expenditure had been always low. If the expenditure per head in 
1929-30, instead being as low as Es. 2-8, had been as high as the figure just over 
Rs. 4 in Madras, not to speak of the figure of Rs. 8-4 in Bombay, the scope for 
retrenchment would have been much greater and the task of producing a balanced 
budget would have beeu an achievement which could be accomplished without per- 
manently impairiog the efficiency of the administrative machine. 

Referring to the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations for a reduction of 
the_ size of the Cabinet from seven to five, the Governor said that it was not worth 
while to incur the disadvantages of disorganising the existing arrangements for the 
sake of small saving. 

Concluding, the Governor asked whether the results of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment in the province and its representatives on the various Round Table Conferences 
were going to ensure a full measure of benefit for the province or whether they in 

part were going to be frittered away as a result of the conduct of a section of 

those on whose behalf these efforts had been made. Expenditure had been incurred 
in combating the various subversive movements amounting to Rs. lakhs 

in the past three yiears. That sterile expenditure was still going on. If it be 
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•whose '‘Brahmanical training’’ was responsible for this motion which in the 
speakers view, was a travesty of facts. If Ur. Bannorjea did not object to the Depres- 
sed Classes’ representation in the Central Legislature, why should he rdvv to the 
“peculiar circumstances of Bengar'— a peculianly which did not exist ? After 
quoting instances where Depressed Classes men could not gc!t (hatted by local consti- 
tuencies, Mr. Roy coiieluded that Air. Banncrjea and his friiauls wlio opposed the 
Poona Ao-reement, which was an All-India Agrecinent wi're really oi)posed to the 
elevation of the Depressed Classes who it was well to rememlu'r, were their own 
kith and kin. Mr. 8. M. Bose accorded hearty support to the resolution, and 
maintained the Poona Pact divided Bengal Mindiis. Aloidvf dhrius ^Sumetd., the only 
Mahomedan Councillor to support joint electorate for Alahoinedans, condemned 
the Poona Pact, which, in his opinion, deprived Hindus of their ])irth-right. Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Poddar submitted that tho Poona Pact >Yas siipeifluous, so far as 

Bengal was concerned. - , 

Mr. Mitlcund Beharl MidlJclc, opposing the lu^solulion, closely examined the 
mover’s speech, and declared that Mr. Jitendralal did not understand para four of 
the Premier’s Award. Notwithstanding Air. Bannerjeu’s protesbitions, the fact was 
that certain Depressed Class Hindus were denied political and social rights in 
Bengal. The speaker asked if Mr. Banncrjea disjmtf'd the represciitaUve character 
of leaders like Pandit Alalavij^m who had signed the Poona Agreement in which after 
six months Mr. Banncrjea discovered new Haws. 

2he Hon’hle Mr. Prentice^ Political Alcmber, speaking for the Government, ex- 
plained why he had agreed to take up the special motion. After explaining tho 
Premier’s Award and the story of the Poona Pact, the speaker nlerred to the un- 
animous acceptance of the Pact in Bengal in the earlier days. His impression was 
that the Pact was referred to Bengal, and the Hindus of the province had accepted 
it wholesale. He would appeal to Bengal to await the White Paper, which was 
shortly due to be published, and then submit to the Government her unanimous re- 
commendation, Explaining the Government’s position, he said that they were not 
taking part in the voting on the motion. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen characterised the Poona Pact as a monument of 

political folly. Moulvi Abdul Karim maintained that the mentality of tho^o like tho 
pevious speaker was responsible for the demand of separate electorate by Miissal- 
mrans and the Depressed Classes, The Poona Pact had been published in the Gov- 
ernment Gazettee and in Indian Press in order to elicit public opinion. None criti- 
cised the Pact then, but everyone blessed it. If the Pact was meant to persuade Mr. 
Gandhi to break his historic fast, why did not the Castc-Hindus of Bengal repudiate 
it immediately after the Mahatma's break of the fast ? He deeliired that if Castc- 
Hindus were more Catholic and less narrow-minded, there would bo no demand for 
separate electorates by Muslims or Depressed Classes. 

At this stage closure was applied and agreed to. 

The Council carried the motion by 36 votes against 27, the Government and Eu- 
ropean blocks not taking part in the voting. 

Voting on Budget Grants — Land Revenue Demand 

15th. MARCH : — Voting on Budget Grants commenced to-day when the Council 
voted the total demand of Rs 37,94,000 for expenditure under the head “Land 
Revenue”. Out of a hundred cut motions for redaction and refusal of grant only 
ten were moved, the majority being lost without a division, while the rest were 
withdrawn. 

Excise Demand 


The Alinister for Local Self-Oovernment then moved a demand for Rs^ 17,05,000 
under the head “Excise”. Moving the demand Mr. B. P. Singha Roy, Minister, said 
that the policy the department followed had been one of maximum revenue and 
minimum consumption. The Government were seriously thinking whether a change 
of policy was called for. 

I6th. MARCH : — Mr. Amulyadhan Boy raised the question of the appointment 
of the Depressed Classes men or of the scheduled classes in the Excise Department. 
The Minister expressed sympathy with the motion, which was, however, lost. 

A k^n debate ensued over Mr. Ray’s “cut” urging the granting of licenses for 
excise shops to^ Depressed^ Classes. Mr. Ray bitterly complained that educated 
members of his^ community were not treated properly in this respect* He would 
urge representation according to population. Rev, D. A. Nag wondered why the 
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Depressed Classes should be brought to the demoralising atmosphere of the grog- 
shop. Minister B. P. Singh Roy replied that the Government made no difference 
hetween the^ educated men of one community and another. 

The motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr. P. Bannerjee (Nationalist) unsuccessfully raised the question of rewards to 
private persons. The House rejected Mr. K, M. Chaudhury’' s motion for reduction 
ot the Excise grant by Rs. 50,000, 

The Government’s failure to devote the Salt contribution from the Central 
Government for the organisation and manufacture of salt in Bengal was subjected 
to enticism by Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu who, sponsoring his token ‘‘cut” quoted 
bir George Schuster’s assurance in the Assembly that the Provincial Governments 
would undertake the encouragement and development of the salt industry from the 
grants made by the Imperial Government. Salt manufacture in this province was 
not only possible, but feasible. Without calling it a breach of faith, the mover 
would condemn the Governments action in spending the grant for purposes other 
than what it was earmaiked for. 

air. TAowipson (Leader of the European group) explained that good salt could 
not be produced in Bengal. Mr. P. N. Quha stated that he could not understand 
bow and where Bengal’s good salt, which was available till a hundred vears ago 
had mysteriously vanished. Dr. Naresk Sen Gupta declared that the question was a 
clear one, namely, whether the Bengal Government bad or had not spent the 
Government of India s grant to stimulate the industry. Did they give bounties to 
the struggling private industry which, foreign competition was seeking to kill ? The 
speaker renicmbered that in his young days, he was told that cotton cloth manu- 
facture in Bengal was unprofitable and impossible in the face of Bombay’s compe- 
tition. Yet, to-day, Bengal was a large producer of cotton cloth and that industry 

had come to stay. Simiiiar were “the difficulties” that were trotted forth in respect 
of the salt industry. ^ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Woodhead (Fm^VLQ.Q Member) replying for the Government 
denied any bleach of faith on their part, and read out extracts from the correspon- 
deuce between the Government^ of ^ Bengal and the Government of India, to show 
that the Local Government’s inquiry iuto the subject did not encourage them to 
rush forward. Large scale production in any case was not a practical position, 
becai^e local salt would cost Rs 81-4 per cwt., while other salt was available for Es 66. 
Ihe Finance^ Member repudiated the suggestion that the Government had no 

sympathy wiih ihe object of the resolution. He added that the Government would 
continue their experiment. 

The House divided and rejected the motion by 64 against 27 votes. 

Mr. H, JR, Jtdorton then moved a token cut of Rs 100 in the excise demand, to 
discuss fresh avenues of excise taxation. Mr. Norton suggested taxation on pan. 

Witl^ut a discussion, the House divided and rejected the motion by 80 to 59 
votes. The guillotine was now applied, and the entire Excise demand was voted. 

Stamps and Forest Demand 


All the Don-ofiicial motions in respect of Stamps and Forests being defeated, the 
Council voted the entire demand of Es. 4,78,000 under Stamps, and Rs 8,35,000 

under Forests. The House had just passed on to the Registration demand, when it 
adjourned. ' 

Registration & “Scheduled Taxes” demand 

17th. MARCH :--The Council granted fo-day a sum of Rs. 18,27,000 on the 
V Minister, the Hon’ble Mr. K. Naximuddm for Registration and Rs. 
5,000 at the instance of the Finance Member for “Scheduled Taxes”. 

Bannerjee moved a token cut of Rs. 100 on the demand under 
‘ Scheduled Taxes” in order to show the need for starting a State lottery 
managed by the non-officials in aid of hospitals of Bengal. Mr. Banerjee strongly 
criticised the Government’s plea of paucity of funds. But Government must 
wake up to the fact that there was absolutely no accommodation in hospitals 
outdoor or indoor. Even charitable dispensaries had ceased to work. The poor 
cultivators cannot afford. The plea of “illegality” of a lottery need not stand in 
the way ; for law can be changed. The Irish Sweep Stakes had contributed 88 
lakhs in aid of hospitals in the first year, said Mr. Banerjee. That should set 
an example. 

The Eon'hle Mr. Woodhead, replying, said that the Government policy had been 
for many years one of opposition to lotteries on the ground that they encourage 
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gambling instinct. Another difficulty was that once a lottery was sanctioned for one 
purpose, they would have got to make for other purposes. Nor was a Slate lottery a 
good business proposition. The ten-rupee ticket, said the llon'ble Finance Member* 
is really worth only lls. 5. The cost of manageineiit did not pay. 

The cut motion was negatived by 5i to 30 votes. 

The original demand of Ks 5,000 for ‘‘Scheduled taxes'^ was voted. 

When the demand of Rs. 18,27,000 for expenditure under lu'ad ‘'Registration” 
was discussed, Mr. Abdus Sauiad moved a token cut of Rs. 100 to criticise the 
policy of recruitment of sub-RegivStrars. Mr, Samad said tliat there were depress- 
ed classes among Mahomedans as among the Hindus and Govennmnt should give 
jobs as much to the former as to the latter. 

The Hon’ble Mr. IC Naximuddin replying, said:— “TluTe exists no backward 
classes among the Moslems. There is no other reply necessary”. 

The demand under “Registration” was voted. 

luRiGATiON Demand 

The Hon’ble Sir A. K, Ohuxnavi moved a grant of Rs, 35,05,000 for expenditure 
under “Irrigiation”. Dr. A. G, Sen-Giipta strongly criticised the lack of an 
Irrigation policy on the part of the Government wliieh had an over-ex])ensive 
cadre. To this Hon’ble Sir Abdel Kariui pur. forwartl the plea of an Herculean 
task for the Irrigation department. The discusion was not concluded Avhen 
the Council adjourned. 


18th. MARCH The demand'of Rs. 35,05,000 for expenditure under head “Irriga- 
tion” was voted to-day. A sum of Rs. 1,000 for expenditure under head “Interest on 
other obligations” was also voted. 

General Administation Demand 

The demand for a reduction in the size of the Executive Council w^^s made by 
several members. The Hon’ble Mr. IF. D. Prentice moved tlu; demand for 
a grant of Rs. 99,40,000 for expenditure under head “Gcncrid Administration.” 

Mr. N, K Basu moved to reduce the Executive Ounnc-il di tnaiul of Rs. 13,000 
by fifty per cent with a view to reduce the size of tlie Exoeuiive Council. The 
number of speakers was longer than over the other motions and ilie time taken was 
over an hour and half. Mr. <7. N. Gupta, from his personal executive experience 
of over a quarter of a century, heartily supported the motion and said the Executive 
Council could be conveniently reduced by half without impairing eOiciency. 
Mr. Santi Shek hare sic ar Boy, however, dilh-rcd from the view and oi^posed the 
reduction in the size of the Executive Council because landlords and zemindars 
would lose the opportunity of serving therein. Bai Bahadur Keshav Bannerjea, on 
the other hand, reminded the Government of the gloomy picture drawn by the 
Finance Member of Bengal’s finances and urged the reduction. The Ilonible Mr, 
Prentice complained of over-work for the existing members and said that reduction 
was impracticable. The Chief Secretary Mr. Reid explained the difticulties in the 
Revenue Department. 

The motion was negatived without division and the House adjourned till 20th. 

20th. MARCH : — The House defeated two token cuts to-day, the first drawing 
attention to the “apathy of the Government in not answering important and relevant 
questions of the members of the Council” and the second, calling attention to non- 
acceptance of recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee as regards the 
Reserved Departments.” 

Reduction oe Ministers’ Salaries 

The Council rejected a number of proposals to reduce the salaries of the three 
Ministers. In the course of the debate, it was made clear that these motions were 
pure econoi^ “cuts”, and were not intended to be censure motions. 

moving his ‘‘cut”, maintained that the idea of prestige depending 
on higher salaries had now been exploded as a myth. 

Mr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee stressed the fact that there was no country in the 
world where a salary of Rs 64, OCX) annually was payable to Ministers. He challenged 
the Home Member to point out a single instance in the history of the world, where 
an equal salary was paid to Ministers. Mr. Mukherjee alluded to the salary of the 
German President, who got only Rs 55,000 and said that in one respect, their 
Ministers had out-Hmdenburged President Hindenburg. The speaker then referred 
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example sh(wn by the Bombay Ministers, who had voluntarily accepted Es. 

4UU(J per month. He failed to understand why their Ministers should not emulate 
Bombay’s example. 

Opposing all the ‘cut’ motions, Mr. J. L. Bannerjee said that if four members were 
required to the Deserved^ side, more than four were required on the Transferred 

th ^*s were their servants, and by crippling them they would be crippling 

Home Member, said that as regards the number of 
Mimsters, it was fixed by the Governor under the Government of India Act. Dealing 
with the question of salary, he said that it was a gmcral truth that in this country 
status very largely depended on pay. He added that it would be departing from the 

repeated decisions of the House if they gave a lower pay now and suggested that 

the Council should maintain the present salary until the new Constitution came 
into being. 


Education Transfereed Demand 

2lst.^ MARCH : — The Council, to-day, rejected the cut motion of Mr. J. L. 
Bannerjee, expressing dissatisfaction with the policy of the Education Minister in the 
? Department. Asking the House to reduce the demand of Es. 

l,bl,600 under the head ‘Education’ by Es. 100, Mr. Bannerjee said that compared 
to his two colleagues, the Education Minister possessed a blank record. Eeferring 
to the appointments in the department, Mr. Bannerjee said that there had been a dis- 
tinct communal bias in the conduct of the Minister in that respect. 

Th-Q Minister, Mr. Nazimuddin, replying, stated that the Government did not bring 
forward a Bill for University reform, firstly because the University had effected some 
reforms itself and, secondly, because the University requested the Government to allow 
it to have its say on the final recommendations of the Government. As regards 
primary education, the Minister said that the main difficulty in giving effect to the 
Primary Education Act^ lay in the fact that enforcement of the Act presupposed the 
imposition of an education cess and at the present moment, none could conceive of 
an adclirional tax ^being levied on the zamindar or ryot. As regards the 
appointment of Muslims, the Minister maintained that actually more Muslims had not 
been appointed than the number Government approved, and the appointments made 
were justified on their merits. Denying the allegation, the Minister took his stand 
on the ^ Government circular reserving a certain number of posts for Mahomedans 
on minimum qualifications. Explaining why Mahomedans preferred to have a 
certain number of teachers of their own community, he said that it had been found — 
human nature being what it was — that non-Mahomedan students got more help 
out of college hours from Hindu Professors. 


Demand tinder Administration of Justice 

The House sanctioned the entire demands of Mr. W. V. B. Prentice, Home Mem- 
ber,_ for Es. 99,49,000 for General Administration and Es. 77,71,000 for the Adminis- 
tration of Justice. During the discussion on the demand for “Justice,'’ the House 
rejected a cut, moved by Mr. K. Basil, by 41 votes to 40, calling attention 
to the system of hearing second appeals by junior Judges, sitting singly. 

Demand under Jails 

22nc3. MARCH : — The grievances of “Political prisoners regarding diet, accommo- 
dation, bad treatment and non-supply of mosquito curtains” were discussed 
to-day when by a token cut, a non-official member criticised the general policy 
of the Jail Department. 

Sir P, C, Mitter, Member-in-Charge of Jails, pointed out that the Government 
did not recognise ‘political prisoners’^ as such. These formed a small proportion of 
the total Jail population in the province, which was nearly 20,000. He added that, 
unfortunately, persons in authority were sometimes forced to apply the drastic 
provisions of the Jail Code, because some people, who for political reasons courted 
imprisonment, tried to make jail administration difficult. 

The token ‘cut’ was lost by 64 votes to 19. The House sanctioned the total de- 
mand of Es. 48,50,000 for Jails and Convict Settlements. 

Demand Under Police 

I>. B. Prentice moved for a grant of Es. 2,10,71,000 for Police. 
Mr. Prentice said that the permanent police force in the city and the province 
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remained much the same during the last si?: years. If conv-Iitions returned to normal 
the expenditure on the Police would be reduced. 

Two ‘‘cut” motions were moved to criticise the policy of (he Govern nient recriu- 
ting non-Bongahs to the ranks of Inspectors and Sub- Insf) 'cters, etc. and to 
demand the appointment of sergeants from among Be,ngalc('s aiul others domiciled in 
the province. Mr. Prenflc^lsiud that experumce had shown that a European force was 
required to deal with certain aspects of Police work in the city. As regards 
Inspectors, etc., the majority of the appointments went to L>ongiiIis. 

The cut motions were lost. The IIousc then adjourned. 

23rd. MARCH : — On the motion of the Member, the Council voted the 

entire grant for T^olicc’ to*day. The question of '‘iinrestritavd g.ambling in carnivals” 
was raised through a token cut, replyimr to'which Mr. Prentice pointed out (hat orders 
were issued to the police to do all in their power to put a stop to it, aiul si) far as 
he was aware, the orders were carried our. lie added that the proposals to deal 
with gambling were under consideration. The cut motion was withdrawn 

r'V'M . / • » 1 .. . M . t. m m ^ « 
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The “bribery and corruption in tratlie management” and “(In' increased corruption 
the department, with jiartieular reference to the traflic policed’ were referred to 
Mr. Miinindra Deb Rai Mahasai and Mr. P. Banerji by means of two token 
cuts. Both alleged that monthly payments were made by bus-owners to the Police 
to avoid harassment. Mr. R. N. Reid, Chief Seeio'tary, said that it was a 
matter which the Government did not treat lightly. The Oovernm(mt regardetl it 
with the utmost aversion and the oflicers had very definite instnuuiuns to deal with 
it. If any polic otficcr was caught taking bribes, he M’ould be at once dismissed 
without hesitation. Both the “cuts” were rejected. 

By a token “cut” of ten rupees, Mr. .1. N. Gupta (retired) drew attention to 
the “failure of the Government to give effect to the recommendation of the Eelrcnch- 
ment Committee for reorganisation of the Calcutta Police.” 

Replying, the Home Member said that the Government were dealing as (juickly 
as possible with the reeoraracnclations of the committee and pointed out that it was 
irnpossible to accept some recommendations. For instance, Govi'minent wore con- 
vinced, conditions being what they were, that they could not reduce the number of 
Deputy Commissioners of the Special Branch which dealt with terrorism. 

The cut motion was lost. 

Other Demands 

The Council in quick succession voted the demands of the Finance Member for 
Rs. 3,720,00 for Ports and Pilotage, Rs. 20,000 for Scientific Departments, and Ra. 
10,43,000 for Education reserved. 


Education (reserved) Demand 

25th. MARCH Replying to a token cut motion in the Council to-day, on the 
question of co-education in English high schools, Mr. K. Naxinniddm, Education 
Minister, said that personally he thought co-education in the villages would intro- 
duce a new element of friction, dividing the people seriously, and ultimately affec- 
ting the^ efficiency of the institutions. The University policy of pormitting 
co-education up to the age of ten, according to the Minister, was a wise one. Ho, 
however, promised to forward the proceedings of the debate to the University for 
consideration. The motion was withdrawn. 

By a token cut, Mr. W. E. Wordsicorth asked an explanation from 
Government, whether they had abandoned the intention of modifying the constitution 
of the University, and setting up a separate organisation for the administration of 
Secondary Education. The Minister said that the Government bad no such 
intention now. The first reason was inadequate finance and the second was the 
impending Constitutional reforms, when the present attitude of hostility might 
change. The “cut” was withdrawn and the House adjourned till the 27th. 

Education & Medical Demand 

27th. MARCH -The Council voted to-day Es. 1,07,06,000 for Education ( Trans- 
ferred ) and Rs. 42,94,000 for Medical. 

. connection with the demand under Education, an animated debate ensued 
following the token cut of Mr. G. R. Dain, urging the slowing down of University 
education, until primary education had further advanced. This received serious 
opposition from all sections, including the Education Minister. 
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Opposing the motion, Mr. Shyamaprosad Mukherji^ on behalf of the Calcutta 
University, claimed that the present system of University education, despite its 
manifest faults, had achieved striking results, in that it had aroused the national 
consciousness of this vast country. 

Mr. W. (7. Wordsioorth, supporting Mr. Mukerji, remarked that Europeans in 
India forgot that while in England, men could find their way to the different 
professions by a variety of ways, in this country it was hardly possible for any one 
to get any work of a dignified kind, unless he passed through a University 

Khafi Bahadur Azmul Haq on behalf of Mahomedans opposed the motion, not 
only on general grounds but also on the special grounds that his community, 
which was so long backward in University education, should not be debarred from 
receiving it, when it was possible for them to do so. 

Replying to the debate, the Education Minister said that they could not accept 
the proposal that the present activities of the University should be curtailed.^ Even 
if the proposal was accepted and a certain amount of money diverted from University 
or primary education, the money available would be so small that it would not in 
any way materially improve the present position of primary education in Bengal. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Public Health Demand 

28 tli. MARCH : — The Council sanctioned the Minister’s demands for Rs. 38,63,000 
for Public Health. Hon’ble Mr. Singh Roy claimed that they spent more in this 
respect than the rest of India. Much more could be done, but for “ministry-baiting”, 
which was depriving Bengal of the full advantage of the present constitution. 

Other Demands Voted 

Naicah Faroqui demanded Rs. 11,46,000 for Industries, referring in this connec- 
tion to the provision of over one lakh for the relief of the Bhadralog unemployed. 

29 tli MARCH : — The Council granted Rs. 11,46,000 for “Industries”, Rs. 1,99,000 
for “Miscellaneous Departments”, Rs. 71,47,000 for “Civil Works”, Rs. 56,000 for 
“Famine Relief” and Rs. 20,37,000 for “Stationary and Printing”, All the Budget 
demands for 1933-34 were granted. 

Expenditure for Troops in Bengal 

Hon’ble Mr. Woodhead moved a supplementary grant of Rs, 50,000 for 
expenditure for troops in Bengal. Maulvi Jlassan AH moved a token cut of 
Rs. 100 on the above grant and thereby entered a protest against the recent shooting 
of 2 Mahomedans at Chittagong by the troops. Mr. R. N. Reid, Chief Secretary, 
replying expressed profound regret and assured the House that proper compensation 
would be made to the relatives of the victims concerned. Mr. Reid doubted very 
much if the incident was a case in which blame could be fastened justly on any one. 
The motion was lost by 49 votes to 16. The entire demand of Rs. 50,000 for 
the troops was voted. 

The Immoral Traffic Bill 

30 th. MARCH : — The Council discussed the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Bill, 1932 which was taken into consideration, on the motion of Mr. J. N, Basil, as 
reported by the Select Committee. A recommittal motion having been lost the Bill 
was taken clause by clause and reached only the 4th clause out of a total of 24 
clauses. Mr. J. N. Basil in moving the consideration of the Bill said there had been a 
difficulty experienced by the Select Committee regarding the definition of the word 
“brothel”. The Select Committee carefully consi&red the matter. Their point of 
view was that the Bill was intended to suppress Immoral “Traffic”, rather than 
prostitution. There was one broad feature of the Bill, said Mr. Basu. The Bill 
originally drafted was intended to apply to both males and females. But the Select 
Coramiteee had taken out all references to male persons. 

Moving a motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee with four 
other added members on it, Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Roy said that many members 
had not had time to go through the Select Committee Report. The Bill had been 
drawn up in haste and more with enthusiasm than knowledge of the subject. In 
fact, there was very little left of the original Bill, all the clauses having been 
changed. Mr. P. Bamrjee said that the Bill had been changed lock, stock and barrel. 
Rai Bahadur S, V. Das observed that the Bill was a surprise at the fag end of the 
session. Khan Bahadur Abdul Uomin, Mr. FT. G. Wordsworth, Mr. J. iV. Qupta 
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and Mr. J. L, Banerjec opposed the recommittal motion. The motion was lost by 
56 to 38 votes. 

31st. MARCH : — The Suppression of Immoral Trafli'', Bill, 1932 was fur- 

ther discussed when four more d.-iuses were dispost'd of to-diy, none of (he amend- 
ments bein^ carried, llv. Shanti Shakharcs/car A'o//,l)y way of an anuMidment, sought 

ver the (Hlcutla Corporation, Municipalities and l)istri(*t Boards in 

■ ■ the 


to legally empower the CAileutia uorp 

Bengal to establish '‘licensed brolhcls’’ in conformity with niUs _ prescribed by 


Local Government. Mr. IE. C 


Wordsworth opp'OstMl the motion and said that 
abolitionists and there w’erc abolitionists 


the ranprity of the civiliz.al countries were abolitionist^ 
in India ; there was no reason wdiy 'liciinscil brothels” should b*' est.nblished in 
India. Dr. iV G, SenGupta, opposing the motion, said that 'Licensial brothels’ 
would be ‘concentrated centre of vice.’ The amendment w'as withdrawn. 

Kai Bahadur Dr. Earidhon BiUt moved an anKuulment sinking lo empower ‘a 
headmaster of a school recognised by the University of Calcutta or established by 
the Corporation of Calc.uUa or Inspector or Insjxictnss of Schools or the Princi- 
pal of a college afliliated to the ‘TTniversily of Calcutta” to put forward a complaint 
on ■which the court is to take cognisance of the otlcnc.c of keeping a brothel. 

ilie Hou’ble Mr. K. NiiEmuddhi, Minister of Edmmt.ion, and others objecting, 
the motion was eventually lost. The Council then adjourned. 


1st. APRIL The Suppression of the Immoral rraflic Bill wms passed by the Council 
to-day without a division. The operation of the B>ill cxtmidcd to^ the whole of 
Bengal. The Home Memher explaining the. Government attitude, said that it was 
One of entire benevolence. What they had done was to give help and try to make it 
workable. 

Calcutta Municipal Aivu-^nd Bill 

The Bill to amend the Calcutta Municiiml Act was introduced by Minister B, P. 
Singh Roy, 

Motion on White Papee 


The Home Member then moved a special motion asking the TTonso to consider the 
White Paper and recommend to the Government to forward the proceedings for in- 
formation to His Majesty’s Government and also for considcradon by ^tluj Joint 
Select Committee. He added that the Government would not participate in the dis- 
cussions, except explaining facts to remove any misunderstanding. 


3rd. APRIL A strong condemnation of the White Paper was made by Mr, 
SJiyama Prosad Midcherjee to-day, when he observed that the proposals for cons- 
titutional reforms therein betrayed a lack of trust on the part of the Government in 
the Indians’ capacity to govern. The Government had missed a great oppirtunity. 
And between the path of good-will and the path of ‘might is right,’ the Government 
had made its choice for the latter. Nearly all sections of the lloiisc expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the proposals both from the financial and constitutional aspects. 

Mr. IF, E. Thomisscn, speaking on behalf of the European Group, claimed 
that the Europeans had made a great sacrifice, as in the White Paper the spoils 
were going to the Indians. The Council then adjourned. 


4th, APRIL : — The constitutional proposals received an added dose of condemna- 
tion from^ nearly all sections of the House, the Moslem group being more definite 
and precise than ever, Mauivi Tamizuddin Khan was “disillusioned” and Mr. 
E. S. Suhrawardy was “disappointed if not mortified”. Mr. iV. K. Basu declared 
that the constitution proposed in the White Paper, hatched in the India Office, was 
a political abortion, Mr. E, Lockhart^ a member of the European community, 
said that without Congress co-operation, or the Congress policy remaining what 
it is, the introduction of the Eeforms would be nothing more than waste of money. 
Mr. J. Jv. Banerjea was the solitary Hindu member who earned a few claps 
from the Treasury Benches, ^ by beginning with a pretty good number of “sugar- 
coated” phrases in condemnation of the safeguards which he described as “formid- 
able”, easily yeered round to the view that the constitution could be worked up to 
Dominion Status and more by willing men. 

The House, on the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Prejitice^ decided to forward a 
5?Py. debate to the Government of India for consideration of the Joint 

Parlimentary Committee. The Council was then ^prorogued. 
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BVDQET SESSION, BOMBAY^Gth. FEBRUARY TO 24th: M MCE 1933 

The Governor’s Opening Speech 

% 

The Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced its sittings at 
the Council Hall, Bombay on the 6 th. February 1933. 

His Excellency the Governor, opening the S*' 8 sion, reviewed the situation in the 
Presidency, and expressed satisfaction at the measure of support his Government 
had received from the people of the Presidency, which was suflieient for the Govern- 
ment to contemplate the future with the hope ‘‘that, we have got ih rough those diffi- 
cult years without losing ground to an extent which would not prevent us from 
taking full advantage of better days, which we all hope are dawning.” 

His Excellency continued j ‘Tn the political sphere we have peace. It is BOt, 
in all respects, the peace which we should have desired. It is not the peace which 
is required to enable us to properly grapple with the economic and constitutional 
jiToblems which are before us. But it is a peace which few of us .Iniid been optimis- 
tic enough to foresee when, in Spring last year, a section of t‘ne country again 
raised the standard of revolt and when for three months in the ruiiddle of the year, 
a large portion of the city was given over to rioting,’’ 
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His Excellency referred with regret to the separation of Sind from the Presi- 
dency, but observed that the responsibilities which the new province would be called 
upon to discharge were of a magnitude and complexity, which would demand the 
maintenance of the highest standards of administration. 

His Excellency added : ‘d and my Government hope not only by our further 
efforts and those of the departments, but also as the result of the recommendations 
of the Reorganisation Committee, to place a balanced budget definitely before you 
as a practical possibility in the near future Our troubles have not been due 
entirely to the world economic depression. We. in this Presidency, bad to divert, 
in order to counter a subversive political movement, a sum which in itself would 
have placed our finances on a different footing. I devoutly hope that the steps, 
both financial and political, at which we are labouring day by day, will forge a 
stable future constirution, leading steadily towards mutual agreement of those in 
India and those in Great Britain. No single participant can hope to solve the pro- 
blem, and for this hope to fructify, it is essential that all parties should give up all 
other methods than those of reason and throw their combined weight into construct- 
ing the best solution. 

‘‘We had to face in addition to the subversive action I have mentioned, a dimi- 
nution in revenue traceable, in proportions which no man can ascertain, both to that 
movement and to the prevailing slump.” 

His Excellency concluded : “To me personally, the present Budget Session of 
the Council is the last, during my term of my office and one of great imporrance' 
My constant endeavour has been to secure that the machine, which the new Consti- 
tution will take over, will be in as satisfactory a condition as I and my Government 
can make it.” 

The Village Panchayats Bill 

Sir Riistom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, then introduced the Village 
Panchayats Bill, as amended by the Select Committee. He said that the report of the 
Committee w^as a fair compromise of the v’ews of conflicting interests. The main 
idea by which the Select Comm ii tee was guided was that Panchayats should be 
vested with maximum powers and responsibilities, but that these must be exercised 
with caution. He had induced the Government to grant Es. 25.C00 during the 
coming Budget year. Though the amount was small, the very fact that several 
grants hfid been rut off owing to financial stringency and this had been made, 
showed that the Govemmeiit were anxious to set up village panchayats. As the 
Government had arrived at a decision now to spend the amount, he felt that two 
or three officers could be appointed to organise panchayats or in the abernative 
groups of panchayats could be organised in particular districts to serve as models 
for future guidance, when funds permitted the establishment of panchayats in all 
villages. Some members, he said, had thought it fit to question the competence of 
the Select Committee to amend Clause 37 of the draft Bill. Their contentions were, 
firstly, that to entrust the administration of justice to a village bench, instead of to 
a village panchayat, as originally contemplated, was ultra vires, iu that it introduced 
a condition which was not gtTmane to the principle of the Bill, and which the Se- 
lect Committee was not competent to deal with ; and that, secondly, that this 
amendment would divest panchayats of their judicial powers, reducing in consequ- 
ence their importance and status. 

Rao Bahadur Naik (Surat District) raised a point of order, that the Select 
Committee was introducing a principle wffiich divested the village panchayat of its 
judicial power by creating a separate bench. Rao Saheb Kulkarni (Poona District) 
moved that the Bill be recommitted to the select committee for reconsideration. 
Sir Ahmed Rafiuddin opposed the motion. The motion was put to \ote and lost. 
The Council then adjourned. 

7fch. FEBRUARY : — The second reading of the Village Panchayats Bill was pro- 
ceeded with and a number of amendments were moved, one of which sought to dis- 
qualify an inamdar from sitting on the panchayat of a village of which he was not 
a resiclent. Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposed the 
amendment on the plea that it would entail hardship on the inamdar who had con- 
siderable stake in more than one village. 

Mr. R. B. Evjebank next moved an amendment seeking to remove the disqua- 
lification imposed upon women by the original Bill from standing for election to the 
panchayats. The amendment was carried. 
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Eao Saheb Kull'arni moved an amondmonl. seeking to disqualify persons for 
election or nomination, who had not, reci‘iv(‘d training np (<'» tin* fmirlh standard in 
vernacnlar. The amendment was oppo^tal by JRusinni IVAv/, Minister, <and Sir 
M, Eafiuddin. TJie amendrxient, was lost wnthont a division. 

Another amendment sontcht to remove dis(piaiincation for ('lection and nomination 
to panchayats on account of imprisonment for oflcnces not involving: moral turpi- 
tude or incitement to violence. Mfxving this anKnMdnnmt, IMr. (ianaoli (Kanara 
District) asked whether persona like Mr. Gandhi or Mr. Nariman eonid be 
prevented from standinfr for eh^ction to Panchayats merely b(‘can-e ilicy were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. Sir Rurfom Vakil opposine: (lie aincndincnt, ii was pressed 
to a division and was rejected. The House then adjourned. 


8th. FEBRUARY Mr. L, R. GukhaJe (Poona City) moved an amendment to the 
effi'ct, that funds required for proper dischar^m by iGncliayafs of duties like super- 
vision of vi]lnp:e schools and repairs to dharmasalns, shall ‘be sn|ip!icd if so desired 
by the Panchayat, by the local authority, distriet board or Government as the case 
may be. Mr. G. Davis, Secretary to the Government, Lt-yal 1 )(‘part immt, moved an 
amendment to the effect, that repairs to villayi^ schools slia!) not be carried out by 
Panehayat unless suflicii'nt funds were pbicod at the disuoi^al of the I^anehayat or 
school board, Mr. Gokhale withdrew his amendment, whertjupijn the amendment of 
Mr. Davis w’as put to vote and carried. 


9th. FEBRUARY :-~Thcr 0 was considerable controversy over Clause 37 which 
related to the power of the Government to consfitntt^ villaye-Inmches to try suits 
and cases^. This cdaiise was incorporated by the (Select Committer', and provided for 
the conslitution of a villajre bench having; judicial powers. I\Iend)ers of the villafj^e 
bench as a body would be nominated by the District Collector, from amonfr the 
members of the Panchayat of (he villa^m. 

4 . 1 , Gokhale /Poona City) moved an amendment, to the efh’ct, that 

the Bench should consist of even members of whom five slumld be elected 

Pmichayat, and two nominated by the Oollcelor. Mr. ,7. S. Kadri 
^ortnern Division) opposed the amendment, as it would not ( nable the Diarrict 
Collector to see that Muslims, Depressed Glasses and otlu'r rninoriti(*a wore 
adequately represented on the Village Benches. Mr. Alfrrd JIfasfrr (Collector), 
opposing the amendment, said that in no country except the U. S. A. were 
+ u elected. Dr. (Depressed Classes) moved another amendment, 

tnat the VilJage Bench should consist of seven members, of wluun five should be 
nominatea by the Cobector and the remaining two nominated by (he Collector from 
among Muslims and Depressed Classes. 

Discussion was proceeding when the Council adjourned. 


FEBRUARY -Only 37 out of 115 clauses were dealt with in the 

Wn fudk debate. The distribution of seats on the Village Bench 

contention for the last seven hours. 

commuoal liiies. The headers of the Depressed 
VilGfyp Moslems, demanding communal representation on the 

thA (Ua amendments were moved, but each aim tuimeut met with 

occasions ’ ^ drowning the ‘ayes”, a division being claimed on three 

Elause 37_ ran :---'Hhe Village Bench shall consist of five or 
for annciniino’ by the Collector”. Amendments were moved 

Ld many dieted mmberl election. This was opposed by official 

on the Mitha that certain number of seats 

hi nomilatef by the Cotedor Mahomedan and Depressed Classes to 

the^?^°T the amendnaent. If anything had brought disaster to 

forget* facts said Dr" A forward by those who chose to 
in the coming Indkn con^thulon was anything good 

Ts S5.?r.4rs‘' 
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City of Bombay Municipal Act Amend. Bill. 

llth. FEBRUARY : — The Bill to further amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act 
of 1888, with a view to transferring the powers and duties of the trustees for the im- 
provement of the City of Bombay to the Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bombay, was taken up for discussion in the Council to-day. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government introducing the Bill, said that the step 
was taken to amalgamate the Improvement Trust of the City of Bombay with the 
Corporation und-w the Improvement Trust Transfer Act of 1925. The purpose of the 
Bill, continued the Minister, was to provide machinery with the powers necessary to 
enable the Corporation to assume direct charge of the property and responsibilities 
of the Iraprvoement Trust. The Government had granted substantial loans, and they 
were vitally concerned with its financial soundness. The Government had made 
available an additional revenue to the extent of Rs. 8 lakhs, rising probably in fifteen 
years to Rs. 11 lakhs. 

Mr. Meyer Nissim^ supporting the Bill, said that at the conference held on 5th 
October, a provisional understanding was arrived at between the representatives of 
the Government and the Coiporation, by which it was agreed that the trust was 
completely to be amalgamated with the Corporation by an amendment of the Munici- 
pal Act and that a committee on the lines of the Standing Committee was to be 
constituted composed of twelve councillors elected by the Corporation and four 
councillors nominated by the Government. 

13th, FEBRUARY: — The motion for the first reading of the Bill was carried unani- 
mously to-day. On the motion of the Minister it was refered to a Selet Committee. 

Bombay Berries Act Amend. Bill 

The Bill to_ further amend the Bombay Ferries Act of 1868 was passed into law. 
By this Bill it was sought to extend the system of licensing to all^boats plying for 
hire on any creek or river so as to safeguard against overloading. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Amend. Bill 

The Home Member moved a Bill to further ameyid the Prcveyiiion of Cruelty to 
Animals Act of 1890 which was passed into law. The Council then adiourned. 

Opening of Liquor Shop 

14fch. FEBRUARY : — Raji Mir Mahomed Baloch (Karachi City) moved adjourn- 
ment of the Council to discuss the Government policy underlying opening of liquor 
shops in the presidency especially in Karachi and Ahmedabad, in view of shops to 
be opened following the auction on February 18. The Leader of the House opposed 
the motion as the matter, he said, was not urgent and the excise policy of the 
Government was the same as stated in the resolution of 1925 and applicable all 
over the presidency. The President disallowed the motion. 

Bombay Primary Education Amend. Bill 

The Council then took up the Bill furiher to amend the Bombay Primary Lduea- 
iton Act (fourth) 1932. Mr. R. R. Bakhale (nonofficial nominated) moving the Bill 
suggefsted the desirability of stating the upper age-limit for compulsory education at 
least up to 12 years. The present system at Bombay under which education stops at 
eleven ^ involves loss of a valuable year and jeopardises results already achieved, 
according to the recommendation of the Royal Commission in Labour in India. The 
motion tor the first reading of the Bill was put to vote and lost, 

16th. FEBRUARY ’.--Sheikh Abdul Majid (Karachi) drew the attention of the 
President to certain criticisms published in the ‘Times of India’ regarding the proceed- 
ings of the Council and asked whether it was fair aad justified. The President said 
that there was nothing for the Chair to take action. 

The Gajnibling Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. L. R, Gokhale (Poona) moved a bill to amend the Gambling Act, the object 
of which according to the mover was to confine betting on the race to persons of 
character and position and who do not go there merely for gambling. 

Supplementary Grants 

TA I^EBRUARY : — R- Bell, Home Member, moved for a token grant of Rt^* 

lu in connection with the hiring of motor transport for Bombay City ^Police during 
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the Hindu-Miislim riots last year. The errant was opposed by Mr. Pestanshah Vakil 
(Ahraedabed City), on the p,TOund that the revenues of the Presidoney should not be 
utilised for mishappenings in the city. The p;rnnt wsis made. 

Another arrant asked for was in res]H‘ct of the de.stnieiion by fire of the house of 
a police patel in Kanara District. It vras stated that the house was set on fire by 
participators in Civil Disobedience. 


Financial StatemenI: for 1933-34 


ISfch. FEBRUARY : — “In the next year’s bnd^»et, \vc have retrenched expenditure 
to the extent of Rs. 28 Inkhs, but we have to provide for increased expenditure to 
the extent of Rs. 52 lakhs, the chief items of whieh art' Rs. 16 lakhs under 
debt and pension charpjes, Rs. 12 lakhs for irripition in tSind, Rs. 14 lakhs for 
reduction in the emergency pay cut from ten to five per cont, and Rs. 7 lakhs for 
primary education and village Panchayata. This in a nutslieli is the slate of 
fiuanccs of the Bombay Government for lOoib'M”. 

The above observation was made by the Finance Menihf)', introducing the Bud- 
get estimates for lQ3!b34 in the Council to-day, lie said that ex]H’ncjiUire W'as 
reduced by Rs, 116 lakhs in the 1931' -33 budget, wliile the revenue dtficii bud- 
geted for the current yunir was Rs. 59 lakhs. The iaiest estitnates showed that 
there would be betterment in revenue to the extent of Rs. 27 lakhs and rednetion iu 


expenditure of 5 lakhs, so that the budgeted deficit of 59 laklis was expected to be 
reduced to Rs. 27 lakhs. 


The Finance Member I’eviewirig the finances of the Bombay Ciovrunment said 
that the most important sources of revenue such as Land Kevin ue, Excise, Stamps, 
etc., had lately been shrinking. A comparison of the average receipts from 
1921-22 to 1929-30 under these main heads with the hgurcs of tlie financial yiairs 
1930 to^ 1933 showed that the receipts had decreased to a total extent of over Rs. 4 
crores in these three years, which showed clearly that the soiina'S of revenue 
allotted to the Bombay Government had been dwindling ins! end of expanding. 

Another factor contributing to the decline in the income, the Finance Member 
thought, was the withdrawal of the recurring grants by the Govirninent of India 
after the Reforms. In twelve years, 1921-22 to 1932-33, excluding the capital 
expenditure, the development schemes told heavily upon the fianaecs of the Bombay 
Government costing Rs. 8K crores. 

The Government to-day was faced with a financial position, fundamentally worse 
than it was at the beginning of the Reforms period to the extent of Rs. 261 hikhs 
a year owing to factors entirely outside its control. The Finance Member, howiwer, 
hoped that the finances of the Government would impu>ve during the course of the 
coming year to such an extent tliat they need not borrow to covit the 

deficit. Concluding, the Finance Member required the Bouse and the public for 

co-operation and said : — “They (the Government) had set themselves to tlie task of 
reconstruction and reorganisation so as to secure the greatest efilcleiicy with the 
least cost in every branch of public administration of the Presidiaicy. This big 
task will take considerable time for its full effects to be realised. The Government 
pledge themselves to pursue the policy unrelentingly with the object of securing 
a budget which would not only balance but provide for gradual development”. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

20th. FEBIRUARY : — The general discussion on the budget of 1933-34 began this 
afternoon. Mr, Patel of the Kaira district, initiating the discussion, said that the 
services of this country were overpaid. He did not agree with the Government in 
mat the revenue had fallen owing to the prohibition policy adopted at the sugges- 
tion of this House. Referring to the acceptance by the Government of the recom- 
mendation for a reorganization committee, Mr. Patel remarked that the Government 
were readily to take in those recommendations which went to increase the 
revenue than uiose which would help to reduce the cost of the expenditure. He 
ompmned that Gujeratis^ were not given chances in Government service. 

(Than a district) strongly criticised the Government policy iu regard to 
'A Sukkur Barrage schemes. Lack of provision for rural devedop- 
rRnmW greatest drawback of the Budget. Dr. Alban Souza 

au optimistic Lote and said that he felt signs of definite 

While the as compared with the previous year’s. 

buildiT^o* administrative charges had been reduced by 38 lakhs, nation- 

buildmg departments were profitted by 31 lakhs. Mr. JBaloch Wrachi) appealed 
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to the Government to cut their coat according to the cloth and demanded a cut 

in civil servants’ salaries. 

21sfc. FEBRUARY The discussion was continued in the Council to-day. Several 
non-official members urged further retrenchment in Government departments. Mr. 

B. D. Bell, Home Member, said he was glad to state that the expenditure incurred 
in the departments under him had not been esceseive. He denied the charge^ that 
the local Government had not done anything for the benefit of commerce and indus- 
try. The Government of Bombay had also incurred heavy liabilities in bettering the 
conditions of the working classes. 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — Mr. C. W, A, Tamer, Chief-Secretary to the Government, 
referred to the pay allowances enjoyed by the services and said in the first place, as 
compared wdth the position a decade ago, there were posts which could formerly 
be held by members of All-India Services which had either been abolished or no ' 
longer reserved for them. Proceeding, he said the House in justice must agree that 
Englishmen of standard, required for superior posts in Services out in India, could 
not be expected to work for the same rates of pay as officers of corresponding 
services in England. If in Bombay, the scales of pay of provincial services were 
reduced at rates lower than those prevailing in other provinces, Mr. Turner feared ’ 
Bombay would inevitably suffer in the class ot candidates. Mr. G. K. Winterbotham 
(Bombay Chamber of Commerce) congratulated the Finance Member on the small 
deficit tolls and continuation of electric energy. Replying to the debate, Sir 
Ohulam Husain Hidayatulla, Finance Member gave an assurance that the deficit as 
already stated, was really not Rs. 35 lakhs, but only Rs. 16 lakhs. He hoped to wipe 
off even that budget deficit in the course of the budget year without having recourse 
to borrowing. The House then adjourned. 

Bombay Finance act Amend. Bill 

24th. FEBRUARY : — Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, ^ Finance Member, 
moved a Bill to amend the Bombay Finance Act, 1932. The Bill sought to extend 
the surcharge on consumption of electrical energy and enhanced court fees and 
stamp fees decided upon last year to a further period of one year. The Bill was 
passed by 57 to 17 votes. 

The Bombay Tobacco Bill 

25th. FEBRUARY: — Sir Qiilam Hussein Hidayatullah, Finance Member, intro- 
duced to-day a Bill for the imposition and levy of fees on the sale of tobacco in the 
Presidency of Bombay, excluding the City of Bombay. He simply read out the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bill. He quoted the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee’s report in support of the fact that the principle had been accepted. He, 
in conclusion, said that the present financial difficulties of the presidency required 
the Government to tap this source. 

The Government was rudely shaken when Mr. B, S. Zaw^a^, nominated mem- 
ber from Poooa, sprang a surprise leading the opposition to the Bill, Quoting the 
statement of the Secretary of State for India in the Commons, Mr. Kamat drove 
home the fact that the Bombay Presidency had been overtaxed. The present Bill 
affected poor agriculturists. 

This lead was followed by Mr. AchreJear who accused the Government of extra- 
vagance. There was no justification for additional taxation in these days of depres- 
sion. The four lakhs which Government hoped to realise through tobacco duty, 
could be earned by the Treasury Bench and highly paid officials foregoing a portion 
of their salaries and fat allowances. There would have been no need for addition- 
al taxation if the recommendations of the Thomas Committee had been fully car- 
ried out. 

The European spokesman, Sir Reginald Spense, supported the Bill stating that 
the duty affected only consumers and that too in a very small measure. The Gov- 
ernment should be helped to carry on the administration. 

The Sind Muslims did not think that the duty touched the pockets of 
agriculturists. 

The Government hoped to finish the first reading of the Bill before the House 
rose for the day, but Mr. Kamat’s lead disturbed them to a certain extent. ^ Hence 
the discussion could not be brought to a termination to-day. The House adjourned 
till the 27tb, February when the first reading of the Bill was passed. 
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Next day, the 2Sth. FEBRUARY, the Finanec MiVtibrr accepted the amendment 
to rcfitrict the tenure of the Bill to two years instead of makin^j; it permanent, as 
originally intended. 

Speaker after speaker from the Non-Brahmin Group, urp:(Hi that the small tobacoo 
cultivator should be allowed to stock his produce until better prices prevailed. Some- 
times ho mi^ht be able to tide over his diHiculties by selling a few maiinds in retail. 
On such occasions, they iir^ed, he must be exempted from the tax. 

Deican Bahadur Kauihli^ Minister, was able to arrani^e with the Finance 
Member that all agriculturists, whether small or big, should be free from tax, whe- 
ther they sold their produce whole-sale or n'tail. 

Non-officials were of the view that the Bill should be restricted only to one year. 
The Finance Member had refused, yesterday, to acct'pl any suggestion restricting the 
life of his Bill. Opinion to-day was hardening against, the (b)vernmeni on 
this point. News from Nagpur that the C. P. Council had thrown out. an identical 
Bill for taxing tobacoo had its own efleet upon tho Govern incut. To-<lay wdien the 
House met, the Finance Member inforimal the Hou.se that he would accept an 
amendment restricting the hh' of the Bill to two years. These two Cniiecssions satis- 
fied the majority of (he Non-Bralnnins, who pledged in the afternoon their support of 
the Bill. Amendments aiming at drastic changes in the Bill as to rales, etc., were 
thrown out to-day, without even a division. The House to-day disposed of a majority 
of the clauses and then adjourned. 


2nd. MARCH : — The Fhifince Member moved to-day tlie tliird rcadingof the Tobacco 
Bill. Mr. A. N. Siirve^ belonging to the Nationalist Non- Brahmin group, opposed 
the motion. He appealed to the Government to drop the Bill and avoid fresh taxip 
tion, as the Bombay Government would get three to four laksli as a result of Sir 
George Schuster s decision to rcimposc stamp duly on clKupies and share it with 
Provincial Government. When the Bombay Government were getting this -windfall 
there was no necessity to resort to fiesh taxation. 

When votes were taken the Tobacco Bill was passed into law by a majority of 
57 against 22, All Sind Muslims and Non-Brahmins excepting a few. walked into 
the Government lobby. 

The Bombay Whipping Bill 

The House then resumed discussion on the Whipping Bill. To the surprise of 
the Government benches, Sind Muslims vehemently opposed the Bill. It was stated 
by two of their spokesmen, that corporal punishment was no cure for rioting of a 
communal character, which was only a temporary phase. With the grant of more 
powers, the public would become more responsible, and there would be no riots. 
Bao Bahadur Kale wanted the application of Section 14G, Or. P. (A to bo withdrawn. 
None of the None-Brahmins spoke to-day, bub ail of them were opposed to the Bill. 


Voting on Budget Grants— Education Demand 

3rd. MARCH’:— Grants to non-Government Europern secondary schools formed the 
subject of discussion in the Council to-day. 

Mr. B. D, Bell, Home Mernbor who was in charge of European Education moved 
for a grant of Bs. 4,56,700 for European Secondary Schools in the Presidency. 

A non-omcial moved that it bo reduced Rs. 100. In the case of Indian managed 
private institutions, he observed only 25 per cent of the cost was given as the Go- 
vernment grant, whereas in the case of European managed private schools, the 
Government granted one-third of the cost. Secondly, while the Government had 
told Indian private institutions that they should not make any discrimination re- 
garding admissions of boys and girls particularly Untouchables, on penalty of stop- 
ing the grants, how did the Government tolerate racial discrimination against Indian 
boys in European schools ? Why did the management of European vSchools collect 
from Indian boys double the fee charged for European boys ? 

bir Beginald Spence, European Association representative, submitted that many of 
tne members of his community, who had made endowments to European institution 
^ willed that the funds should be utilised for the Education of European 

cnildren. He, however, welcomed Indian boys to European schools. 

the Government why European Education alone was kept 
while Indian Education was transferred subject. He regret- 
Tr TP ^ members at the third session had agreed to the proposal of 

keeping European Education out of the hands of Popular Ministers. He -wanted 
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equalitjr of treatment in the matter of grants to Earopean and Indian educational 
institutions, especially as Europeans contributed comparatively very little to provin- 
cial finances. 

Mr. i?. D. Bell replying, said that under the devolution rules, European Education 
had been made a Reserved subject. As for grants, the Home Member quoted^ the 
four year’s old Simon Commission Report and argued that the other Provincial 
Governments were spending upon European Education more than the Bombay Go- 
vernment. Regarding admission of Indian boys if European schools should remain 
European institutions, admission would have to be restricted. Lastly, Indians who 
had been sending their children to European schools, were very rich persons. The 
European community in India were after all poor, and the cost of running private 
institutions was high. When Indians could afford the cost, why as a business pro- 
position, should not European managed institutions collect higher fees in the case 
of their children ? Lastly, Mr. Bell asked if Indian friends could not treat the 
higher fees as charity to European Institutions. 

The mover of the cut withdrew his motion. The grant was voted. 

4th. MARCH : — In the Council to-day Rao Bahadur G. V, Pradkan and Eai 
Bahadur R, R. Kale (Bombay University) advocated abolition of arts colleges^ like 
the Elphinstone College, Bombay, as recommended by the Riorganisatioa Committee. 
Dr. Solanki and Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed on the other hand pleaded for maintenance 
of arts colleges as students from the Muslim community and depressed classes got 
facilities in Government colleges, which they did not get in private colleges, and 
that the standard of efficiency in Government colleges was higher than that in 
private colleges. Discussion on the motion for cut had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned till the 6th. 

6th. MARCH Mr. Kamhli, Education Minister, moved to-day for a grant of Rs. 
4,88,100 for the Government Arts Colleges. 

Mr. G. F, Pradhaii from Nasik proposed a token ^‘cut’’ of Rs. 100, stating 
that the Thomas Committee had recommended the abolition of the Government 
Arts Colleges, in view of healthy private enterprises. He saw no reason for running 
in Bombay the Elphinstone College corresponding to the Presidency College of 
Madras, as there were an adequate number of first-rate private colleges. The 
Elphinstone College cost the Government roughly a lakh of rupees, That amount 
could be saved if the college was handed over to private management. 

Mr. S. K. Bole (nominated Depressed^ Classes Member), opposing the'^cut” 
said that if Government colleges were abolished, the education of the Depressed 
Classes and other backward communities would suffer. They would not get any 
scholarship or jobs in private institutions as Brahmins monopolised all scholarships 
and posts. He quoted the example of the Ferguson’s College, Poona, which ho 
called Brahminical. No “untouchables” were admitted into that college. Even 
missionary institutions were monopolised by Brahmins. 

Several members who spoke opposed the “cut’, but deprecated Mr. Bole’s remarks, 
paying a tribute to the Brahmin community as beingjresponsible for the spread of 
education. 

The Education Minister opposing the “cut” said that the Thomas Committee were 
solely guided by the principle of cutting down expenditure. Their recommendations 
under this head (Arts Colleges) were not entitled to full consideration’as the abolition 
of the Governments Arts Colleges was an unsound proposal. As there were no decent 
college in Karnatak and Gujarat, the^DharwarlandiAhmedabad. Colleges could not be 
abolished. The College at Andheri had a special object. So far as the Elphinstone 
College was concerned, it also could not be abolished as the Government had been 
running it all these years. Moreover, private institutions had reached the maximum 
limit of their strength fixed by the Government. If the Bombay Government 
College was abolished, education in city would suffer. Government would however 
abolish the Deccan College, Poona, as there were sufficient number of private institu- 
tions there. 

The token “cut” when put to vote was lost, and the Minister’s demand was 
granted by the House. 


Medical (Transferred) Demand 

7th. MARCH :—Sir Rustam Vakil, Minister for Self-Government, moved to-day 
for a grant of Rs. 43,68,000 under Medical (Transferred). 

26 
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Hr. M. D. Qilder moved for a cut of 600 from the total clomand of Ea. 
2,60,900 for St. Georc:c's Hospital as he thonij;hf. that, the cxpiMiditure of the hospi- 
tal -was top-heavy. TIkj mover (Mmeurred with the report of the Keorganisation Oom- 
mittee which, in view of the ht-avy expensi' in maiiitiiinio^ sueh a hospital, had sug- 
gested that separate 'vvanls with a few beds be altacdicd to other hospitals in the 
city for the use of European patitmts. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, supporting the mt>tion for a cut, said tliat on principle, it was 
wrong for the Government to undertake the maintenance of a hospital exclusively 
for a single community. 

Dr. J. B. De SoiiKa, however, opposed the “cut”, as he thought that compared to 
the total income of the Presidency, thii ex])t‘mhturt* for maintaining ttui hospital was 
not much. He said that patients with Europ.*an habits were admitted into the hos- 
pital, and Indian Christians were also admitted. 

Sir Rafiudditi Ahmed said that on principle it was vt'ry painful to realise that 
whereas the Chinese, Japanese, Europeans and all others cmuld be admitted into the 
hospital, Indians wdio w'cre people of the land, wen^ exnlmhal. 

Major-General Forester, Bombay f rov(u*n ment, replying to the 

criticisms said that there were only two courses open to them, eitluu' to reduce the 
cost or as the Keorganisation Committee re()ort suggest lal, (o close the institution. 
The closing down of the iiistitniion would mean the closing of l20 beds, which 
were already in use. He thought it wise to res(;rve a hundred lOiiropean and Anglo- 
Indian beds, while the rest should he kept open to all the communities. The speaker 
also pointed out that every dibit was being done to keep down the cost of the 
hospital. 

Sir Rustam Vakil, tracing the history of the institution, said that the Hospital 
came into being when the East Indian Company acquired Bombay, but he did not 
find any documentary evidence to justify that Hospital being styled a European 
Hospital exclusively.^ It had been always open to persons of all communities having 
European habits, which was the only ex(‘eption made in this coiun'ction. 

The mo^ver of the cut being satisfied with the Government retily, withdrew the 
motion. The Council then adjourned. 

8lh. MARCH: — Eao Saheb P. D. Kzilkarni said that in spite of the repeated 
requests and resolutions in the council to give encouragement to Ayurvedic dispen- 
saries, the Government had made no move in the matter. 

Mr, P. N, Vakil of Ahmedabad outlined the procedure adopted at present for 

General, and charactersed it as a ri*trograde step. 

Mr. m B. Petit asked the Government whether the time had not come to consider 
the abolition of the post of the surgeon general. He said it was in the nature of a 
a post oofice between the Government on the one hand, and various medical depart- 
other and such abolition would not cause any inconvaaiienec or affect 
the efficiency of tlm management. It was also asked if the time had not come to 
abolish the I. M. S., altogether. 

Sir Rustam Vakil, replying to the debate, assured the house that instructions would 
be issued to medical officers to pay particular attention that no hardships were 
caused to POor. As regards abolition of L M. S., and the Surgeon General’s 
post ne said that the White Paper would contain various recommendations. Eefer- 
ring to Ayurvedic dispeusaries, the speaker said that the Government after careful 
consideration had decided on establishing scholar.ships to enable students to receive 

I^oper training and that the scheme would have materialised, had it not been for 
the great financial crisis. 

The motion for a cut of Es. 1,000 moved by Dr. Qilder was then put to vote 
then adjourned ^ voting against and 26 for it. The Council 

Punitive Tax in Kanara 

frx adjournment motion was sought tn be moved by Mr. Q-angooli 

Governments’ levying punitive police tax in the Kanara 
fhu raising a point of order observed that the discussion on 

■nohVp nrifi J question as to who should bear the cost of the 

tive fnrpp ^ not go into details as to the imposition of the puni- 

fiion should Ka Home Member held that the discus- 

had a r^ffht t^ <^oly, although the Council 

g 0 cnticwe the action of the Government to a certain extent. The motion 
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was put to vote and declared lost, the requisite number of members not rising in 
their seats to grant leave for the motion being moved. 

Public Health Demand 

Sir Rusto^n Vahil, Health Minister, then moved for a grant of Rs. 9 lakhs 
and odd for vaccination, etc., in the Council. Lr. Collaco moved a cut that 
the demand be reduced by Rs. 1,000. The speaker wanted the Surgeon-Generars 
post and the post of Director of Public Health to be amalgamated, as the Director 
of Public Health could act as Surgeon-General. He emphasised that such posts 
should not be reserved for I M. S. officers only, and should be thrown open to 
distinguished practitioners. *Mr. J. B. Petit and several others spoke supporting the 
‘hut” The Minister asked ^he House, as far as such big jobs were concerned, to 
await the White Paper. He assured them that the Government would consider the 
suggestions made by the members. The cut was withdrawn. 

“That human beings are being treated worse than trees, that human life is not 
considered worth even one anna and that while people are rapidly falling victims 
to Malaria, the Government are cooly going on with increasing tea plantations in 
that district, caring more for forest administration than for the well being of people, 
was the pitiable story told in the Council in the aftenoon by Mr. G. S. Qangoli 
(Kanara), in moving a cut of Rs. 100 from the total grant of Rs. 91,100 asked by 
the Minister of Health in connection with the anti-malarial measures taken by the 
Government in the presidency. Mr. Gangoli said that 992 persons died in Kanara 
last year owing to malaria. Nearly a lakh of people were affected by 
Malaria, but the Government only was spending Rs. 1300 including the pay of the 
officer who distributes quinine in the district, Avhile Rs. 60,000 were being spent by 
way of allowances to Government officers there. Mr. B. B, Ewbanh, General Secre- 
tary, replying said that it was impossible owing to financial stringency, to undertake 
any relief work on a large scale. Mr. Gangoli, however, withdrew the motion 
contending that his main idea was to draw the attention of the Government to the 
enormous difficulties under which the people of Kanara were labouring, so that the 
Government may revise its policy to treat people with sympathy. 

loth. MARCH The discussion on the budget grants ‘under the head ‘Public 
Health” was continued in the Council to-day. Replying to the debate, 
Sir Riistom Vahil, Minister, said that he had in view a scheme costing ten lakhs to 
give medical help in the rural areas, but for want of money, it was not possible to 
put the scheme through. Rao Saheh Kulkarni moved a reduction of Rs. lOO in 
the total grant of Rs. 8,69,300 under “Agricultural Research and propaganda”. 
Mr, Patel (Ahmedabad) supporting it said that crorcs had been spent by the 
British Government in India but no improvement in produce bad been shown. 
The Council then adjourned till the 13th. 

Agricultural Demand 

13lli. MARCH : — The mention of an opportunity to discuss the White Paper 
enlivened the dose of a rather dull day’s proceedings on the cut motions on Agri- 
cultural grants. Owing, however, to the poor attendance in the house the fixings of 
a particular day for the purpose was postponed. Almost all the cut motion dwelt at 
length on the Government’s utter incompetence to demonstrate that agricultural 
vocation could be made profitable to students who rather took up service instead of 
taking up agriculture as a means of livelihood. The movers of the cut motions 
also said that yearly about thirty lakhs were spent on feeding the so-called high- 
ly paid technical experts, and challenged the Government if they could show tangible 
results after spending such huge sums on agricultural propositions. 

The cut motions however were withdrawn finally. 

Industries (Transferred) Demand 

15th. MARCH : — Sir Gulam Hussain Eiday atullah. Leader of the House, moved 
a demand for a grant of Rs. .3,65,200 under the head “In dusties-— transfer- 
red”. 

Mr. G. S. Ga72goli (Kanara District) moved a cut of Rs. 100. Mr. Gangoli 
observed that the Industries Department was working satisfactorily and wanted the 
Government to devote proper attention to its working. 
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Mr, KaU^ Loader of the Opposition, siippoiiinp; the motion, accused the Govern- 
ment of neglect of cottage iiuliistries, and {'arncstly appealed to the Government to 
chalk out a broad programme which would give the poor ryots Btibsidiary occupa- 
tion and income. 

Uni Sahib Kulkarni opined that the grant of Rs. d.Gj.200 was a meagre 
allotment, whereby no progress could bo made. The speaktu’ dwelt at length on the 
disabilities imposed on persons who nsed khadi clothes and deplored the attitude of 
the Government in not encouraging inaigenons industries. 

Mr, B. S. Kamat (nominated iiou-oflleial) wanted the Government to grant 
facilities for raising loans to finance industries and urged the sending of students 
abroad for learning technical education. 

Mr, Advani, Dirocior of Industries, narrated the steps taken by the department 
to improve and cheapen the manufacture of the gold thread intlustry which was 
principally centred in Surat, and said that they had heim endeavouring help 

small indust, rics like tanning, weaving and others, wherein experiimmts were carried. 
As regards hnancial help to industries, he submitted :i Scheme of Governmeut for 
raising money to assist industries. 

Sir Raftiiddm felt that the best course of Ssuceess lay in eo-ordlnatiou ,of the 
efforts of the Government of India and tlui Provincial Governments. 

The President at this stage adjourned the Iluuso. 


The Excise Demand 


17th. MARCH : — The time allotted for the discussion of demands for grants in 
the Council extended to 5 P. M. when the guillotine was appli((l. The Government’s 
Excise policy was under corisidcration vshen the PH'sidtnt losc from his seat and 
called to order the Excise Minister, who was replying to a heattd debale. 

All the Hon-Brahmina and Muslims walked into the CJovernment Lobby in res- 
pect of the Excise granD contributing to the Government majoriiy of 57 jigaiiist 23. 
Ten minutes later the House rose for the day voting all the remaining grants. 

The Government secured the House’s sanction for all their clemanciB without the 
reduction of single pie. 

The Excise Minister, Mr S, T. Kamhli moved for a grant of Rs. 49, 36, (XX) under 
Excise. 

Mr. Q. K, Chitale moving a token cut of Rs. ICO, asked whether the opening of 
more shops was consistent with the Excise policy of the Government. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat, nominated member, supporting the cut pointed out that the 
Government were now going back upon the policy of 1‘rohibitioii, vvhich they had 
accepted long ago. The Government then issued a resolution that Prohibition within 
twenty years was their policy. Only seven years more, rimaincd for the completion 
of the period, but instead of advancing to the goal, the Government were going 
away from it by opening more Bhoi)s, and tempting the public to resort to liquor- 
shops. The Government did grave injustice to the House by not referring the matter 
to the Council before revising their policy. 

Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayaiullah, Finance Member, said that if the number of 
shops was not allowed to be increased, the trade would become the monopoly of a 
few people. At a time when money was badly needed, the House should not stand 
in the way of the Government deriving revenue from the Excise depart ment. While 
he agreed that Prohibition was a good ideal, he was afraid that no country in the 
world had achieved it. 

Several members supported the cut. 

Mr. Kambli, Excise Minister, observed that the Government policy was maximum 
revenue with minimum of consumption. He had been following ‘the policy of open- 
ing new shops to prevent illicit distillation and smuggling. The opening of new 
shopt was actually sanctioned by his predecessor. 

The Karachi Municipal bill 

20tli. MARCH : — In the Council to-day discussion was continued on the Karachi 
Bill. The Sind Muslims stood for separate representation in the Munici- 
pal Council and pleaded for sufierage. The bill was ultimately referred to a Select 
Uommittee of twenty members. 
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The Village Panchayats Bill 

The Village Panchayats Bill was then taken up and the amendment moved by 
the Minister Sir Rustom Vakil, empowering the collector to provide for just and proper 
representation to minorities on the village bench was carried. 

Earlier, during question hour, Mr. E.D. Bell, Horne Member, replying to questions, 
lefuted the allegation made against the police that the later on March 1 and 2 
resorted to lathi on pilgrims bound for Haj on board S. S. Akbar. He denied 
that there was any ill-treatment to pilgrims, or that any of their belongings was 
thrown into the sea. 

22nd. MARCH : — ikfter the most dull and uninspiring debate lasting over five 
hours during which various amendments were moved by officials and non-officials, 
the Village Panchayats Bill passed its second reading to-day. 

Amendments from the popular side invariably foundered on the rock of united 
offiicial opposition. Amendments to introduce the system in panchayat courts and 
fix the period of limitation for suits and cases at three years instead of one year 
as provided in the bill, were lost. A number of official amendments were accepted 
almost unanimously. 

The Council then adjourned till the next day when the White Paper was 
discussed. 

Debate on the White Paper 

23rd. MARCH : — In the Council, the motion on the White Paper was talked out 
to-day. Twenty-five non-official members participated in the discussion, but only two 
of them welcomed the report. One of them was Captain Alban De Souxa, Goan 
Christian representing Bombay City, and the other was Sir Reginald Spence, 
European Association representative, Muslim members opined that the White Paper 
had not conceded their fourteen points. 

Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, Leader of the Opposition, led the attack on the 
provisions of the White Paper, remarking that one looked in vain in the proposals 
of the White Paper for anything like responsibility at the Centre and autonomy 
for the provinces. The scheme, the speaker asserted, fell grievously short of essen- 
tials, and naturally failed to satisfy any section of responsible public opinion in the 
country. The powers to be granted to the Governors and Governor-General, the 
speaker averred, were extremely retrograde. The speaker deprecated the financial 
arrangement. He concluded by saying that the safeguards were too many and 
were not in the interests of India. 

Sir Rafmddin Ahmed, ex-Minister, associated himself with the remarks of Mr. 
Kale and said that, judging from the special powers of the Governors and the 
Governor-General, one could say that they were not near Dominion Status. He, 
however, opined that considerable progress was made from the present position, and 
everything would depend on the personality of the Governor-General and the 
Governors. If a spirit of give and take existed Sir Rafiuddin opined, much could be 
done even with the imperfect scheme. He welcomed the vesting of power of protection 
of minorities in the hands of the Governor-General. He concluded with an assur- 
ance that Muslims would work the new Constitution. 

Mr, J. B. Petit declared that the proposals revealed a total lack of 
statesmanship and imagination and they were a negation not only of the fundamen- 
tals of self-government, but also of the principles laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government and the declarations of Ministers from time to time. The supreme 
test was the extent of the transfer of power to popular control, and judged by that 
test, the proposals were very unsatisfactory. The proposals regarding the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Petit maintained, would perpetuate in the person of the Great 
Moghul at Whitehall, the most glaring evils of the present system. Under such 
conditions, Central Responsibility was a sheer mockery. The proposal designed to 
prevent commercial discrimination, in the opinion of the speaker, would constitute a 
serious encroachment on the powtrs of the future Government, and would leave the 
legislatures with little freedom of action. The proposals instead of bringing peace 
and contentment to the country, would produce unrest and discord. He concluded 
with a warning that if the White Paper proposals were inserted in the new constitu- 
tion, they would produce another Ireland in India. 

Mr. V. N, Jog said that the conditions declared necessary for the inauguration of 
the Federation were such that one could not expect the coming of Federation in the 
near future. 
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Mr. Navle, Deputy PrcRicIrnt, ^vhiIe maintaining; that the White Paper proposals 
did not come up to expectations, hoped that they would be considerably altered by 
the Joint Beleet, Committee. ^ 

Moslein Memhers p;enerany expressed dissatisfaction at the inadequate representa- 
tion f^iven to Moslems and the proposals repirdin^ Baluchistan. 

Sir Reginald Spence, speakinj:: on behalf of the Enropenn t^roup, deedared that 
the White Paper was a tremendous advance, and pleaded for the acceptance of the 
proposals, with a view to p:ettinp; more. 

Mr. i?, F. Bakhle, speaking" on behalf of Labour, said that the White Paper 
ip;nored the fundamental rights of Labour, and it was most disappointing as regards 
the franchise question. 

Dr. Dixit expressed the opinion that the White Paper was tha result of the 
sufferings and sacrifices of GO, OCX) prisoners and whatever advance was noticeable was 
due to the Congress agitation. 

Sir Oularn Hussain Jlidagatullah, winding up the the debate, assured the House 
that the Government would forward the I'roccedings of the debate to the proper 
authorities. 

The Village Pakchavats Bill 

24th. MARCH : — The Council was prorogued to-day, after the passing of the 
third reading of the Village Panchyats Bill and the first reading of the Whipping Bill. 

The WinrriNG Bill 

Several members opposed the Whipping Bill as, in their opinion, it would bo no 
proper preventive to communal riots. 

Mr. B. D. Bell, Home Member, replying to critics, said that despite curfew 
orders, prohibition of unlawful assemblies and other preventive measures, rioting 
persisted ill Bombay and therefore the only way of meeting such a situation was by 
passing the measure. ^ He, however, assured the House that the provisions of the 
Bui would be used with caution and none need be afraid of excessive or oppres- 
sive use of the measure. 

The Bill was thereupon sent to a select committee to report within two 
months. 

The House was then prorogued. 
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JANUARY SESSION— MADE AS, 23rd. TO 80th. JANUARY 1933 
Political Plisoneus in Oannanore Jail 


The January session o[ the Madras Legislative Council coaimenced at Madras on 
the 23rd. Janua^ 1933. 

At question time, answering to a short notit 2 e question of Mr. Narayanan Nam- 
hiar, member from Malabar, asking the Law Member to make a statement as to the 
circumstances in which political prisoner Kesavan Nair went on hunger-strike in the 
Cannanore Jail and the present state of his health, whether changes for worse in 
diet, lathi charges on the least provocation, imposition, of bar fetters, wanton affront 
to individual susceptibilities in the matter of growing beards, etc., had brought 
about an atmosphere pre-eminently provocative of ill-feeling and disharmony between 
the jail officials and the prisoners, whether the Law Member was aware that distin- 
guished non-official visitors to the jail were being treated with contempt by the 
Superintendent and the Jailor and whether it w^as not a fact that Mr. Kelappan, 
who sought an interview with Kesavan Nair with the object of making a final 
attempt to dissuade Kesavan Nair from fast was refused oppnrtunity by the District 
Magistrate and the Jail Superintendent, the La^o Member said that there was a 
great deal of misapprehension on the matter because of the reports of correspondents, 
who either exaggerated or were misinformed. '‘G” class prisoners, of which Kesavan 
Nair was one, were allowed certain privileges, and they were enjoying the same, but 
some insisted on allowing them to have Hindi Books, soaps, cocoanut oil, different 
kinds of goods etc., for which they were not entitled. 

They wanted writing materials and to write too many letters against jail lulcs. 
They also wanted to have constitutional walks in evenings, and visit their friends in 
other cells. When warders prevented them from doing this, they were beaten by 
some of them. When the Superintendent told them that he would enforce discipline 
they shouted revolutionary slogans. Kesavan Nair was on hunger-strike because the 
]ail authorities attempted to enforce discipline. The Inspector General of Prisons 
was making an enquiry, and until it was complete Government could not interfere. 

Mernber added that the prisoner’s health was good, he being forcibly 
fed with nourishing food, and there was not much resistance from him. On receipt 
of a letter from^Mr. Kelappan that he was refused interview, he (Law Member) 
wired to the Jail Superintendent and the District Magistrate to allow Mr. Kelappan 
to interview Kesavan Niar. Regarding ill-troatment of non-official visitors the Law 
Member said that he was not aware of it, but would make enquiries. 

lu view of the Law Member’s statement, Mr. Namhiar said that as there was a 
chance of Mr, Kelappan interviewing the prisoner, he postponed moving the adjourn- 
ment motion, of which he gave a notice, until! he heard from Mr. Kelappan. 

Broadcasting Service in Madras 

A. S. Shetty^ Member from South Kanara, then moved a resolution rocom- 
naending to Government to take early steps for establishing a broadcasting service in 
the Madras Presidency. The mover stressed the necessity of having a broadcasting 
service, pointing out its great educational value and other advantages. Consideration 
01 the subject was, however, adjourned. 

Postponement of Elections in Kristna 

24th. January Kodanda Reddi, Member from Kristna. moved an ad- 

journment for di^ussiug the Government order, passed in December last, postponing 
me District and Taluq Boards elections in Kristna District until the 1st. February, 
ims was debated upon at 4 p. m. when it was thrown out by 55 voles to 33. 


Assessment of Ryotwari Lands 

Mr. T. S. Ramamami lyeYs resolution recommending the permission of at least 
1^/4 per cent of the existing rate of assessment on Ryotwari lands in the Presidency 
for the current Fasli was carried by 65 votes to IG. The mover oxnlninina t.h/. 
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JANUARY SESSION— MADRAS, 23rd. TO 30th. JANUARY 1933 
Political Prisoners in Oannanore Jail 


The January session the Madras Legi^Iatfre Couacil coDimeiiced at Madras on 
the 23rd. January 1933. 

At question tirae, answering to a short notice question of Mu. Narayanan Nam- 
biar, member from Malabar, asking the Law Member ro make a statement as to the 
circumstances in which political prisoner Kesavan Nair went on hunger-strike in the 
Oannanore Jail and the present state of his health, whether changes for worse in 
diet, lachi charges on the least provocation, imposition, of bar fetters, wanton affront 
to individual susceptibilities in the matter of growing beards, etc., had brought 
about an atmosphere pre-eminently provocative of ill-feeling and disharmony between 
the jail officials and the prisoners, whether the Law Member was aware that distin- 
guished non-official visitors to the jail were being treated with contempt by the 
Superintendent and the Jailor and whether it w^as not a fact that Mr. Kelappan, 
who sought an interview with Kesavan Naic with the object of making a final 
attempt to dissuade Kesavan Nair from fast was refused oppurtunity by the District 
Magistrate and the Jail Superintendent, the Law Member said that there was a 
great deal of misapprehension on the matter because of the reports of correspondents, 
who either exaggerated or were misinformed. ‘'O’’ class prisoners, of which Kesavan 
Nair was one, were allowed certain privileges, and they were enjoying the same, but 
some insisted on allowing them to have Hindi Books, soaps, cocoanub oil, different 
kinds of goods clc., for which they were not entitled. 

They wanted writing materials and to write too many letters against jail lules. 
They also wanted to have constitutional walks in evenings, and visit their friends in 
other cells. When warders prevented them from doing this, they were beaten by 
some of them. When the Superintendent told them that he would enforce discipline 
they shouted revolutionary slogans. Kesavan Nair was on hunger-strike because the 
jail authorities attempted to enforce discipline. The Inspector General of Prisons 
was making an enquiry, and until it was complete Government could not interfere. 

The Law Member added that the prisoner’s health was good, he being forcibly 
fed with nourishing food, and there was not much resistance from him. On receipt 
of a letter from Mr. Kelappan that he was refused interview, he (Law Member) 
wired to the Jail Superintendent and the District Magistrate to allow Mr. Kelappan 
to interview Kesavan Niar. Kegarding ill-treatment of non-official visitors, the Law 
Member said that he was not aware of it, but would make enquiries. 

In view of the Law Member’s statement, Mr. Namhiar said that as there was a 
chance of Mr, Kelappan interviewing the prisoner, he postponed moving the adjourn- 
ment motion, of which he gave a notice, untill he heard from Mr. Kelappan. 

Broadcasting Service in Madras 


Mr. A. S. Shetty, Member from South Kanara, then moved a resolution recom- 
mending to Government to take early steps for establishing a broadcasting service in 
the Madras Presidency. The mover stressed the necessity of having a broadcasting 
service, pointing out its great educational value and other advantages. Consideration 
of the subject was, however, adjourned. 

Postponement of Elections in Kristna 


24th. JANUARY Kodajida Reddi, Member from Kristna, moved an ad- 

journment for discussing the Government order, passed in December last, postponing 
the_ District and Taluq Boards elections in Kristna District until the 1st. February. 
This was debated upon at 4 p. m. when it was thrown out by 55 votes to 83. 


Assessment of Ryotwari Lands 

Mr. T. S, Ramasivami lyeAs resolution recommending the permission of at least 
12}4 per cent of the existing rale of assessment on Ryotwari lands in the Presidency 
for the current Pasli was carried by 65 votes to IG. The mover explaining the 
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scope of the resolution said that the prices of agricultural products especially paddy 
had gone down very low placing the ‘ryots’ in a terrible plight. Members of all 
sections of the House supported the resolution. The Revenue Member replying said 
that the assessment was based on prices of agricultural products and his information 
was that the prices had not fallen below the standard on which the assessment was 
based. Government were carefully watching the situation and spending money in 
providing facilities for cultivation. 

Dt. MUNICirALTTIES ACT. AMEND. BiLL 

^ The Councjl^ next passed Mr, Ranqanafha Mudaliar^s Bill amending the 
District Municipalities Act and providing for the appointrn(3nt of Executive 
Officers to the Municipalities in the Pri'sidcncy. As a compromise it was agreed to 
restrict the appointment of Commissioners to ten Municipalities on the basis of Bs. 
3 lakhs of income instead of 2 lakhs and a clause was added providing that Govern- 
ment shall appoint commissioners for other Municipalities by notification specifying 
reasons thereof. 


City municipal Acr Amend. Bill 

Before this Bill was taken up the Council permitted Mr. Sivami Venhatachalam 
to introduce a Bill amending the City Municipal Act by removing disqualification of 
a political conviction for Councillorship. 

Gaming Act City Police Act Aimend. Bills 

25t!i. JANUARY i-To-day’s sitting of the Council was mostly devoted to official 
business. Bills amendinr) the Madras Gaminq Act 19,10, and Madras Citij Police Act, 
2888, were passed into law as moved by the ‘ IIo)7ie Mouber. Both will have the 
same scope, the former applying to the mofussil and the latter to the Madras City, 
enabling a police officer, not below the rank of a Deputy Superintendent in the 
mufussil ^ and the ^ Police Commissioner in Madras City, themselves to conduct 
a search instead of issuing warrant on any premises believed to be a gaming house. 

The third Bill passed to-day related to the Madras City Police, which provided 
a fine of Es. 50 for any one who gave a false alarm of fire. 

Madras Court of Wards Act Amend. Bill 

The fourth Bill moved by the Revenue Member for amending the Madras Court 
of Wards Act of 1902 was referred to a Select Committee. 


Supplementary Grants 

T) supplementary grants were then taken when the House voted 

Ks. 3,3 i,400 providing grants for buildings and equipment to educational institutions 
under local bodies and private managements. 


Suppression of Madura Municipaliiy 

The proceedings took a lively turn when Mr, V'enkatarama Ljer's adjournment 
motion regarding the redistribution of Wards in the Madura Municipality which had 
been supers(med by Government owing to maladministration was discussed in the 
afternoon. Some opposition members, besides making strong criticism of the minis- 
terial policy, were inclined to indulge in personal references which provoked a keen 
opj^sition from the Ministerialists, necessitating the President’s intervention. 

The Hon ble the Rajah of Bobbili, Chief Minister, pointed out that there was no 
urgency for an adjournment motion, as Government were convinced that the matter 
was sufficienuy important for re-investigation. He added that re-classification was 
made m electoral rolls in order to remove certain monopolies. The motion was 
defeated by 55 votes to 23. 


Dt. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 


f :~-The proceedings of the Council were rudely disturbed to-day 

before the house was about to rise for lunch, when amidst cries of 
revolutionary slogans several lighted crackers were thrown down from the visitors’ 

gallery. Contusion prevailed for sometime. Seven persons from the visitors’ gallery 
were taken to custody. j 


the Bill further to amend the IMadras 
District Municipalities Act when the incident happened. The members were Jna- 
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turally shocked afc this interruption and it took sometime to be realised that there 
was nothing more behind the affair than simple crackers. 

Political Prisoners in Cannanore Jail 

30th. JANUARY : — Mr. V, P. Nar^ayan Namhiar asked for leave to move an 
adjournment motion to discuss the situation arising out of the treatment meted 
out to political prisoners in the Cannanore Central Jail. 

The President said that Mr. Nambiar had an opportunity in the Council on 
January 23 to move the adjournment motion but he did not avail of it as he said 
he was satisfied with the answer given by the Law Member. The President, there- 
fore, disallowed the motion. 

Madras Estates Land Act Amend. Bill 

The Revenue Member then presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill to further amend the Madras Estates Land Act of 1930 which was widely 
believed to be detrimental to the interests of Zemiodari ryots. The Revenue Member 
after appealing to the House to accept the Bill however stated that representations 
had been made that it was the general desire of the House to postpone discussion 
of the measure. So he would not proceed with the next motion that the Bill 
be taken into consideration. 

After all the business on the agenda was over, the President announced that the 
Council would rise to-day and meet again on February 24 next. 


BUDaET SESSION— MADRAS 24th. FEBRVARl TO 25tk. MARCH 1933 

Assessment of Ryotwari Lands 

24th. FEBRUARY : — The Budget session of the Council^ after a recess of three 
weeks, commenced to-day. After question time, Sicami Venkai achalam Chetty moved 
that the business of the House be adjourned to discuss the reasons, advanced 
in a Press Communique issued by Government, refusing^ to accept the resolution 
of the Council urging twelve and a half per cent remission in land revenue assesment 
in ryotwari areas during the current fasli. 

The President disallowed the motion on the ground that the subject was dis- 
cussed in the council during the last session, and the House would have the 
opportunity of discussing the same during the budget discussions. 

Collection of Suspended Kists 

For the same reason the President did not grant leave to Mr. Gopalasicami 
Mudalior to move an adjournment motion to discuss collection of suspended ‘kists^ 
of previous famine years along with ‘takavi’ loan in the Bellary district, which 
pol cy, he maintained, was not in accordance with the terms of Communique 
referred to regarding non-acceptance of the Council resolution about remission of 
land tax on ‘ryotwari’ lands. 

Madras Commercial Crops Markets Bill 

The Council passed the Madras Commercial Crops Markets Bill, which sought to 
regulate markets for commercial crops especially cotton. 

Madras Court of Wards Act Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed the Bill to farther amend the Madras Court of Wards 
Act, 


Financial Statement for 1933-3 4 

25ih. FEBRUARY -.—After question hour, which was dull, the Hon’ble Mr. H. G, 
Stokes, Finance Member, presented the Budget estimates for 1933-34 in the 
Council to-day. He said that in the Budget estimates for 1932-33 Government anti- 
cipated a balanced budget, revenue and expenditure figures being alike estimated at 
1593,61 lakhs of rupees. The revised estimates for the year fixes the revenue at 
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Paid that a nelt result of the year's administration it is 
)se the year l0:)2-33 with a }u-ovincial balance of Es 293,44 
the biiclm't estimate of Rs 130.37 lahhs. The increase’ is 


1688,79 lakhs and expenditure at. 1626,02 lakhs, i>;ivin<j; a revenue surplus of 62,72 
lakhs. Ill other words the results had been very much better than anticipated in 
the beginnino- of the year. 

The Finance Member said that 
expected that we shall close 

lakhs, as compared with the uLiafj;eL esumaie ivs i.iu.oY iukiis. me increase is 
due partly to betterment in our position in^ 1931-32, which continued to be manifest 
in 1932-33, and partly to the excess in receipts and capital section, from which Es. 
40 lakhs not required for expenditure in that section has been passed in provincial 
balances.'^ 

Coming to the year 1933'34 the Finance Member said that lu'vcnue estimate 
showed betterment of Es 128.07 lakhs, the hgure being 1721. 6S lakhs as against 
1593.61 lakhs. The corresponding figures compared w'ith the revised estimate for 
1932-33 were rcveuiie plus 32.82 Irddis and oxpandir.uro plus 20.21 lakhs. The result 
was that they expected to have available during 1933-34 a sum of Rs 75.42 lakhs 
for expansion of outlay. 

Referring to the revenue closing balance in the year 1933-31, the Finance Alcmber 
said that after transferring for capital expenditure Rs 26.36 lakhs the balance was 
expected to stand at 271 lakhs. 

Referring to remission of land rovenue, the Finance Member explained the 
position pointed out that if the Council resolution was to be given effect to, 
Government wmuld not be able to extend three-fourths of a crore a year for meeting 
demands for increased expenditure and for financial aid that were daily pressed 
upon thc»B fr )m every side. Me added that Government had been wuitching the 
position with full attention. The existing system of land revenue administration was 
sufficiently^ flexible to enable Government, should occasion iTquirc. to take such steps 
as they might be convinced were necessary without adopting the expedient which 
was now pressed upon them. 


GEi^ERAL Discussion op Budget 

27th. & 28th. FEBRUARY : — The House held a general discuspion of the Budget 
on these two days. The trend of the debate was confined to criticism on non-remission 
of land revenue, restoration of salary cuts in full, under-estimation of revenue, over 
estimation of expenditure, continuation of the high rates of taxation, the oxmsc policy 
of the Government, etc. Non-official members ihrougbout insisted on land revenue 
remission. Dr. C. Natesan Mwlaliarj finding fault with the Government for rejection 
of the council’s resolution for reduction of assessment, said that the surplus provided 
for in the budget showed that either they were curtailing nation-building activities 
or overtaxing people neither of which was conducive to public good. He advised 
the Government not to kill the goose which was giving them golden eggs, but rear 
it up carefully so that it could continue to give them more money in future. 

Mr. IF. K. M. Lanrjley, (European Planters’ representative), strongly pleaded for 
relief to agriculturists. He characterised the restoration of salary cuts as premature. 
The speaker complained tax on rubber j)laiitation mueh more heavier in this province 
than anywhere else in the world. 

ilfr. Yakub Hasan could not congiAiulatc the Government on the increase in ex- 
cise revenue as he wanted drinking to be discouraged. 


Revised Scales of Pay 

1 Kh. MARCH ;~Wheii the Council resumed its siting this morning with thin- 
ned galleries, the Finance Member moved for consideration of the revised scales of 
X>ay for the future entrants in respect of provincial and subordinate services. He 
said that the present proposals for revision of pay of services were the outcome of 
the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations, and that the total savings on 
account of introduction of the revised scales would be 55 to 60 lakhs per annum. 
He added that the savings would be only realised gradually over a period of years 
effect would not be obtained before 25 or 30 years. 

Non-official amendments on Government proposals were then moved. 

1 . . 1 ^ ^ ^ e^l suggesting the reduction of salary only in higher 

grades leaving low paid clerks and members of subordinate service of police and 
menials who should not be affected instead of uniform reduction in the scale of pay. 
oiT x>. Pairo pointed out that it would be unfair to fix the salary of the future 
en ^ants on a reduced scale on the ground if prices had fallen to-day, they might 
increase to-morrow and create discontent among services. 
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Dr. Subbaroyan deprecated the reduction proposals in edncalional and judicu 1 
departments,^ The Finance Member having replied, all amendments were withdrawn 
and the motion for consideration of revised scales of pay for services was passed. 

Voting on Budget Ghants— LxVnd Ee venue Demand 

13th. MARCH : — Votii'ig on demands for grants having been taken np to-day, 
the Revenue Member moved for a grant of Es. 18,25,600, under Land Eevenue. 
Moving a token cut in the allotment for taluk establishments, the member from 
Coimbatore urged the need for reduction in land tax and water cess. Several members 
followed ^ suit criticising Government's land revenue policy, and stressing the need 
for remission of land revenue. 

The Eevenue Member, replying, said that the Government bad proposed to sus- 
pend in the last kist two annas in a rupee on ryotwari assessment proper due on 
lands held on_ ryotwari patta. The districts affected by this order were Vizagapatara, 
East Godayeri, West Godaveri, Kistna, Bellary, South Arcot, Tiruvannamalai and 
Ohengam^ Taluks of North Arcot, Madura and portions of Malabar (about half the 
district) in which resettlement had been or was being introduced and Gudalur Taluk 
of Nilgiris. ‘‘As the last kist is paid in March in some districts and some persons 
may have paid fully the kist due this month, orders will be issued that any sum, 
collection of which has been suspended, will be refunded on application.” 

He continued that the total amount of revenue, which had been suspended under 
these proposals, was estimated at Es. 31 lakhs. Government bad given the matter 
very careful consideration, and were endeavouring to assist the agriculturists so far 
as it lay in their power, and while safeguarding the revenues of the province were 
prepared to adopt a sympathetic attitude towards the ryots in the present unfortunate 
conditions. 

The token cut in Eevenue grant was carried by 71 against 20 votes. 

The Excise Demand 

When the grant for Excise Department was taken up, Mr. Yalub Eassan and 
several members expressed disapproval of the Government's excise policy by means 
of a token cut. Mr, Sreenivasan, Depressed class leader, said that labourers, mostly 
of his community, were worst victims of drink indirectly contributing to a large 
share of the Excise revenue. He urged if real prohibition be accomplished! a 
portion of the excise revenue should be set apart for their education, so that they 
might become sober and give up drink. 

The Minister, replying, reiterated that total prohibition was the ultimate goal of the 
Government policy. Cuts being turned down, the excise demand was fully voted. 

Demand under Stamp 

14th. MARCH The necessity for reducing the stamp duty, both judicial and non- 
judicial, was urged by a token cut in the allotment for stamps (reserved). 

The Lmv Member said that it was impossible to reduce the stamp dutyas it would 
make a deficit budget next year. 

The House voted the demand without a cut. 

Ergistratton Demand 

15th. MARCH :~The demand for registration (transferred) was taken up to-day. 
Several members criticised Government’s registration policy. 

A member from Nilgiris asked for fifty per cent reduction in registration fees, 
while a Muslim member from the city complained that adequate representation was 
not given to Moslems in the department. A member from South Canara wanted 
an institution to be opened for training of people as document writers. 

Several members, particularly from the opposition, paid high tributes to the pre- 
sent Inspector General of Eegistration, who, they said, was trying to efface corrup- 
tion in the department, 


Executive Council Deiviand 

The Home Member then moved the demand for grant of Es, 2,98,903 under heads of 
Provinces and Executive Council reserved. 

Dr, Subbaroyan, leader of the Opposition, asked if the Government proposed to 
allot a day for discussion of the White Paper as otheiwise it was no use proceeding 
with this demand now, since several cut motions have been tabled to discuss the 
future constitution. 
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Sir Mahomed Usma?i, leader of fcho House, said that he could not definitely say 
if any day avill be allotted for the purpose but added that he would consider if a day 
could be allotted. At this sta(>;e Dr. Siibharoyan suggested the House be adjournea 
till the next day. Accordingly, the President adjourned the House. 


17th. MARCH :-“The Council voted to-day the entire demand under heads Pro- 
vinces and Executive Council (reserved) without any cut. During the discussion of the 
demand, members refrained from discussing the question of the future constitution 
for which several cut motions had been tabled, in view of the statement of the 
leader of the Ilouse that 23rd had been fixed for discussion of the White Paper. 
Opposition members raised the question of delimitation of constituencies for 
Councils and the Assembly and complained that no member of the opposition was 
included in the Provincial Franchise Committee. Dr. loader of the oppo- 

sition and Sicami Venhatachalam said that before coming to a decision with regard to 
the question of single or plural constituencies, Government should consult^ leaders 
of various parties in the House. The Revenue Member said that the suggestions will 
be considered when the While Paper was received. The whole demand was adopted 
without cut. 

Legislative Demand 


The Home Member then moved for grant of Rs. 976,700 under head legislative bodies. 
A token cut was moved and most of the members urged for inercase in the allow- 
ance to members of the Council and for giving facilities and larger accommodation 
to the press in the Council which, as one member put it, was the connecting link 
between the public and the Council. Swami Venkata ckalam, speaking on the motion, 
said that there was a justifiable complaint that the members were inaudible to the press 
reporters. He appealed to the members to speak in such manner so that reporters 
could hear and report correctly. 

Replying the Home Member stated that it would not be possible to restore the cut 
in the allowances of the members as there would be an impression that the 
Government were placating members, and as such it would not be in public 
interest. 

The cut motion was pressed to a division and lost. The grant was carried. 

Secretariat Demand 

The Revenue. Member moved for grant of Rs, 2.27,000 under the secretariat 
and headquarters establishment. A cut motion was moved to discuss the unfairncp 
of Government orders requiring stenographers to pass periodical examination in 
shorthand. 

The House was discussing the token cut when the Council rose for the day. 

Reduction oe Ministers’ Salaries 

IStli. MARCH 'When members who wanted to shoulder responsibility entered 
the Councils they were under an obligation to work the reforms. It is not the duty 
of the Ministers to fight with the reserved half.’^— This was the point made by the 
Chief Minister, the Raja of Bobbin in course of a reply he made on the cut motion 
on Ministers’ salaries in the Council to-day. This was provoked by the criticism of 
Maulana Yakub Hasan who expressed that because the Swarajists did not accept 
office, men of no experience and significance accepted the ministry. The Baja 
Sahib added that Mahatma Gandhi was the wisest judge of human character when he 
decided that Congress should not accept office, and those who did not believe in the 
present form of government must not enter the Council to create a deadlock. 

The cut motion w\as lost and the House passed the demand for Rs. 4,37,200. 

Other Demands Voted 

The Council also sanctioned Rs 88,71,600 under head Administration of Justice. 


European Education & Medical Demand 

22nd. MARCH The Council voted to-day the entire demands for Rs. 7,26,200 
for European education and Rs. 81,04,400 for medical administration (transferred). 

During disensuon on the latter demand several members expressed the desirability 
of appointing Honorary Medical Officers in headquarters hospitals as ineans of 
saving expenditure. Another member urged the necessity of recruiting Indian girls 
as nurses in larger numbers. 

The Chief Minister made a sympathetic reply. 
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Debate on the White Paper 

23r<i, MARCH : — On the motion of Sir Archibald Campbell, Revenue Member, the 
Council to-day took up for consideration the proposals contained in the White 
Paper issued by His Majesty’s Government. He said that the Ministers were at 
liberty to vote on the motion as they liked. 

Dr. Suhbaroyan moved the following amendment to the motion : — 

“On much consideration this Council is of opinion that the proposals in the 
White Paper are not satisfactory and the following alteration should at least be made 
in the Bill to be placed before Parliament. “The Army Member should be chosen 
from among the members of the Central Legislature. The power of the Governor- 
General to promulgate Ordinances and Acts will be confined to grave emergency or 
break-down of the Constitution and apart from his powers in regard to the reserved 
subjects and special responsibilities, will be subject to revision by the legisla- 
ture. The Governor-General's power of certification of the items of the budget dis- 
allowed by the legislature will be limited to the needs of the reserved subjects and 
special responsibilities”. 

In moving his amendment Dr. Subbaroyan said that the safeguards went even 
further than that demanded by the situation. Provincial Autonomy without central 
responsibility would be a truncated form of Dyarchy. They should introduce central 
responsibility in British India leaving the doors open to the Princes to come into 
Federation when they liked. It went further than the Simon Commission in some 
respects. The Simon Commission did not provide for what was called the Governor’s 
vote. The White Paper would not confer any real responsibility on the Minister. 
There should be no power vested in the Governor. An autonomous Govern- 
ment should have power to recruit the services. No fetters should be placed 
upon the future central Government with regard to management. The management 
of Railways, according to the White Paper, would be worse than what was obtained 
in the present constitution. 

Several other speakers followed who also expressed dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Yakub Hassan moved an amendment that the post of the Secretary of State 
and the India Council should be abolished. Competency of Indian Legislature, to 
amend the Constitution Act in all but those parts which involved imperial interests 
or afiected fundamental or other specified rights should be provided for in the Cons- 
titution Act and the Services should be transferred to the Central Government. 
Special responsibility should be for the single purpose of safeguarding the interest 
of the minorities. Ordinances should be capable of being revised. The Governor- 
General’s power of obtaining supply without the assent of the legislature should be 
confined to the requirements of the reserved subjects. 

After discussion lasting the whole day the House passed Dr. Suhbarogaris reso- 
lution to amend the Revenue Member’s motion on the White Paper without division. 

Mr. Yakub Hassan who seconded Dr. Subbaroyan's amendment suggested addi- 
tion of certain provisions which, however, he did not press. He complained that 
the ideal of Dominion Status had become mere chimera. 

Sir A. P. Patro said that the resolution did not amount to rejection of the 
White Paper but simply desired certain alterations. Further amendments proposed 
by Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan, Mr. R. Srinivasan, Mr. M. S. Sreshta relating to 
claim of Muslims and depressed classes and Christians respectively were carried and 
the main resolution as amended was declared carried, 

Dt. Municipalities & Local Board's Act Amend. Bill 

24tli. MARCH : — The Council this afternoon passed bills further to amend the 
District Municipalities and Local Boards Acts of 1920. These empower the Govern- 
ment to appoint and control municipal health officers, engineers and district board 
engineers, health officers, respectively, so that incumbents may devote the whole time 
to the performances of duties unhampered by influence of local politics, 

Tieumalai & Tirupatti Devasthanam Bill 

The Council then took up the Tirumalai and Tiruppati Devasthanan Bill which was 
returned by the Governor with amendments that the local Hindu religious endow- 
ments board and the collector of Chittoor should have power to appoint members for 
the committee for better administration of ‘devasthanam’ as considered. Non-Offi- 
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cial members complained that the Governor’s amendments were calculated to vest all 
powers of nomination in the hands of Governor and that therefore it would not be 
acceptable to the House. They also said that worshippers should have a voice in 
the nomination of tpembers to the committee. 

Various non-official amendments were moved which sought to vest powers of 
nomination in the committee composed among others of few Hindu judges of the 
High Court and one District Judge. 

"This was not acceptable to the Chief Minister. 

The leader of the opposition then suggested a compromise vesting the power of 
nomination of all members in the Government itself, as he thought it was always 
a sound proposition to fix responsibility on one aiilliority. 

The Minister had no objection, and accordingly the amend moat sc<?king to vest 
in the hands of the Government the appointment of all seven meinbcrs of the com- 
mittee of whom the mahant, if willing to serve, will be one, was carried. 

The bill was passed into law. The Council then adjourned. 

Agricultural Demand 

25t!i. MARCH:— The Council took up to-day the discussion of the demands for 
grants under Agriculture, Co-operative and so on. 

After the Council had disposed of the business, it was prorogued by the 
Governor. 

The Governor’s Speech 

In his speech, His Excellency explained and justified the land revenue policy of 
the Government. Proceeding, he referred to the criticisms made on the White Paper 
proposals and stated that on the two questions on which emphasis had been laid— 
namely, the date when federation would be established and safeguards— the suspi- 
cions of the criticisms were baseless. His Majesty’s Government’s bonafidcs in re- 
gard to the establishment of a federation were unquestionable, while, as for safe- 
guards he asked them to judge them in the light of the experience of Madras where 
in the last twelve years reserve powers had been used only on eight occasions. 

His Excellency concluded by announcing that on the question of the terra of the 
Council his conclusion was that it was advisable to prolong the life of the Council, 
though for how long he was not at that moment prepared to say. 

The Council was then prororjued. 
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BUDGET SESSION-^LAEOEE, 25ih. FEBRUARY TO llth. APRIL I93S 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 


The Punjab Legislative Council commenced its Budget Session at Lahore on the 
25th. February 1933 when the hon. Sir Henry Crai/c, Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for 1933-34. The total amount of revenue budgetted for is Rs 10,54 lakhs or 
Ha, 45 lakhs better than the revised estimate for the current yeai\ This is made up of 
Rs. 4,57 lakhs under land revenue including Rs, 1,78 to be credited to irrigation ; 
Rs. 422^ lakhs direct receipts from irrigation, Rs 224 lakhs excise and stamps. 

In his budget speech, the Finance Member said that the budgetled rcv(-nue may be 
criticised as optimistic but it is exactly midway between the actuals of the Punjab’s 
most prosperous year, namely 1925-26, and the worst in the last decade, namely, 
1931-32. 

On the expenditure side, the estimated expenditure to be met from revenue is 
Rs. 10,11 lakhs being an excess of Rs. 26^ lakhs over the revised estimate for the 
year now ending. Of this excess, Rs. 22i lakhs represent the restored pay cut and 
annual increments. 

Provision has been ^ made on a considerable scale for the prepax'atioii of new 
electoral rolls in connection with the forthcoming reforms, but no provision has 
been made for the actual holding of the first general election as (in the words of 
the Finance Member), ‘it is doubtful whether that will fall within the year.’ Rupees 
1,13 lakhs is earmarked under capital account, more than half of which is required 
to finish the hydro-electric scheme and Rs. 43 lakhs is still due for work already 
completed. 

The Finance Member announced that the local Government had decided to follow 
the Government of India and the majority of local Governments in respect of the 
pay cut and apply five per cent, cut to all the provincial and subordinate services 
to which the ten per cent, cut at present applied, accompanied by the withdrawal of 
exemption from the surcharge on income-iax and super-tax as hitherto. 

The revenue account of the year ending March, 1933 is expected to close with a 
balance of Rs. 25 lakhs and taking all accounts together, the year is expected to 
close with a balance of Rs. 53^ lakhs. 7 j 


The Finance Member referred to the hydro-electric project and said that the total 
expenditure on this project up to the end of the year was Rs. 5X crorcs, Rs. 69 
lakhs having been provided in this connection in the coming year’s budget. As 
regards retrenchment, c5ir Henry said that 65 per cent of the retrenchments 
piimipOBea by the Retrenchment Committee were given effect to including Rs. 160 
lakhs on revenue account alone. 

As fox the future, he appealed for eflforts to produce a position of stability which 

before the introduction of the reforms in order to give the new 
aaministration a fair chance. 
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25-28 FEB. ^33 ] BUDGET AND BUDGET DISCUSSION 

The Finance Member dealt with the financial position of the two projects to 
which during the last decade the greater part of the Punjab’s capital expenditure 
was devoted. The construction estimate for the whole of the Sutlej Valley Project 
will close on March 31, 1933, and the total provincial share of the capital expendi- 
ture is estimated to be 940-| lakhs as against the project figure of Rs. 987 lakhs, 
representing a saving of Rs. 40-^ lakhs. This project is expected to produce in the 

current year nearly Rs. 36 lakhs revenue, a figure which wmuld have been higher 
if the sowing of cotton and other valuable kharif crops had not been curtailed 
owing to the low supply of the river at the time of sowing. At the same time the 
working expenses were substantially reduced. 

As regards the Hydro-Electric Project, the construction of this is now practically 
complete including "the trunk transmission line from Lahore to Ferozepore and 
Lyailpur. This trunk transmission system has been recently tested and branch lines 
are about to be tested. The regular supply of energy should be available by April 
1 next. The opening ceremony will be performed by H. E. the Viceroy at 
Lahore Receiving Station at Shalamar on March 10. The expenditure on the 
construction of the project up to the end of the current year is estimated at Rs. 5X 
crores and for the next year Rs. 43 lakhs will be provided for the main scheme 
and Es. 25^. lakhs for the completion of various local distribution systems. 


Attitude of Hindu Elected Members 

Except two or three, none of the Hindu elected members who walked out in the 
last session of the Council in connection with the Communal Award attended today, 
but such of them as attended left the chamber after the question-hour. The 
Council then adjourned till the 27th. 

Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bill 

27fcli. FEBRUARY : — To-day’s agenda of the Council included taking into considera- 
tion of the Punjab Wild Birds and Wild Animals Protection BilPfwhich sought to 
preserve from extinction certain species of wild fowl and animals at the hands of 
unscrupulous snarers and shikaries. 

Sir Sikandar Hay at Khan moving the Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bill 
gave a history of the measure and said it was necessary to enact law in order to 
save indigenous birds of the province from extermination by introducing a system 
of licenses for snarers, netters and hunters for the whole of the year in respect of 
certain species and part of the year in respect of others. He instanced the case of 
last year in which an advertisement emanating from a neighbouring State had called 
for 10,000 partridges and since all the Native State preserves were well protected, the 
requisite number of birds were apparently supplied from the Punjab. 

Chaudhri Allah Dadkhan moved for the circulation of the bill and was supported 
by Mr. Makammad Din Malak who maintained that there were large eections^ of 
population who were entirly dependent for their livelihood on catching and killing 
birds and animals and if their sole livelihood was removed, they would swell 
the ranks of dacoits and robbers. He described the Bill as politically, morally, 
socially, thoroughly bad (Laughter) and urged that it should not be rushed through. 

The motion for circulation was pressed To a division land lost. The Bill was then 
considered clause by clause, after which the House passed the Bill. 

General Discussion of Budget 

28tb. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the Budget was taken up to-day 
in the Council. Mr, Owen Boherts congratulated the Government on having shown 
considerable economies in the expenditure side, but said that until there were proper 
railway freights the province would not enjoy any real relief. Improvement of re- 
venue depended on lower rates, and he quoted authorities to show that it was possi- 
ble to give the Punjab relief in the adjustment of freight, without loss to the State. 
As a remedy, he suggested a system of provincial railway commissions, such as, 
those functioning in European countries and America, with powers to adjudicate 
complaints by the public and pass mandatory orders to railways whenever they 
found a real hardship existed. 

Choudhury Alladad Khan (Ambala Urban) said that the Government could not 
be congratulated, although they had shown a surplus on paper because firstly re- 
venue had been estimated at too optimistic a figure, and, secondly, expenditure ins- 
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Sir Feroze Khan Noon stated that despite the financial stringency. 25 lakhs 
had been provided in the budget for educatiou. 

Sir Henry Craik, Finance Member, said that very few provinces in India, 
indeed very few countries in the whole world, were able to boast of a balanced 
budget. He said that the criticism that the Government ignored the prevailing 
economic conditions was baseless. Since the Kharif of 1930, Government had 

given Es. 2,25,000 special remission. Es. 25 lakhs of taccavi debt was wiped on 

and Es. 200 lakhs relief had been given to tenants — in all, an actual relief of 
crores. A Government which remitted so much money and reduced expenditure by 
more than two crores, could not be accused of lack of sympathy with the agricul- 
turists. Eeferring to Cbaudhri Ohotu Eam’s demand that the number of Europeans 
in service should be reduced to a minimum, Sir Henry Craik asked what the 
member’s idea of a miDimiim number of Europeans was. Sir Henry Craik stated 
that on ist January 1913 British members of the I. C. _ S. posted in the Puniab 
totalled 127. On January 1933, the number was 79. Similarly, the number 
tish police officers in the Punjab had decreased in the last tw^o decades from <'0 to 
50, and irrigation Department officers from 133 to 84. “Judging from the number 
of requests made to me by my friends, including members of this Council’, said the 
Finance Member, “for the service of British officers for purposes of various inquiries 
and judicial trials — requests which I had often to refuse — 1 am not sure that there 
are many in the Punjab, particularly in the countryside, who want the number of 
British officers in the province to decrease still further’'. 

Voting on Budget Geants—Demands Under Famine 

6th. MARCH There was a lively debate in the Council to-day on the Govern- 
ment’s famine policy and on their capital expenditure on the hydro-electric scheme. 

A feature of to-day’s sitting was the appearance in their seats of the bulk of the 
elected Hindu and Sikh members, who ba'd been boycotting the sittings since^ last 
year’s walk-out. Sardar Habibullah’s “cut” of Es. lOO in the demand for Minisiers. 
brought them in at the time of the division, and the cut was defeated by 36 votes 

to 14. r B • T J! J 

Zemindar-members criticised the inadequacy of provision for famine relief, and 

said that the people of Hissar district were either migrating or dying of hunger, and 

steps should be taken to save them from extinction. ^ n • iv 

The Government stated that everything possible was being done to alleviate the 
distress. Where the budgetary provision was found inadequate, recourse would be 
had to the Famine Eelief Fund, which had a reserve of Es. lO lakhs. 

Sardar Hahibulla initiated the debate on the Government’s famine policy, by 
proposing a cut of one rupee under the bead “famine*” TJnder^ this head, the Go- 
vernment provided a total of Es. 2,00,000 for famine relief, which the mover of the 
cut characterised as totally inadequate taking into consideration the present condition 
of the agricultural classes. Urging that more funds should be allocated mr this 
purpose, Mr. Habibulla gave a vivid account of the scarcity in Hissar and Gurgaon 
districts. He spoke of people who were compelled to sell their daughters in order 
to be able to live, and of others who were actually dying of hunger. It would be 
wrong, he said, to describe them as dying of some disease, as the doctor would tell 
themr Hunger was the main and the only cause. That hunger and want snouid 
claim so many deaths when they were having Council and popular control was de- 
plorable. In the speaker's opinion, barring China there was no country m the 
world where people were dying due to famine alone, and such conditions snouid 
not be allowed to continue by anji civilised country. He urged that the Government 
should tackle the question energetically, by providing more funds. If they did so, 
they would be serving two objects. They would thereby save the people or the area 
from extinction and at the same time ensure cheap construction of utility projects. 

Mr, Allah Had Khan, supporting the cut, said that the farmers of Hissar dis- 
trict were prepared to sell lauds at less than one rupee per bigha. He appealed to 
the Government to bestir themselves in time. Otherwise, soon there 'would be no 
people in those districts to till the soil, as death and migration were daily depleting 

their population, , . ^ 

Mr, Boyd said that at the request of the district officer, he visited the areas m 

question and while generally speaking he did not £nd conditions were as bad as 
they were depicted, where real distress prevailed suitable and adequate measures n ad 
been taken by the authorities, He denied that officers were either dilatory or afraid 
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to ask for funds and assured the House that Government had always given libera 
apportionments for taccavi and famine relief. Apart from what the Government 
provided towards alleviating the distress, a great deal had been done in the way 
of preventing famine altogether. After a great amount of labour and espense, a 
fine network of cpals and tributaries had been laid out throughout the district, 
bringing water within the reach of all. He was confident that the Punjab Irrigation 
works had banished famine from the province. That was no mean feat, although it 
had not received the recognition it deserved. Eleven million acres were protected by 
canals, providing food not only for those within their zone, but also for many areas 
outside. Many test works had also been undertaken. As regards people dying of 
hunger, Mr, Boyd said that there were sections of the community in England to- 
day, about whom the same thing could be said to be true. 

Sir Sikandar Hay at Khan pointed out that the Government had given very 
generous relief hitherto, and if they bad made a provision of only Es. 2.00,000 in 
the budget, that did not mean that they would not go beyond that figure. That 
was merely the budget allocation, and if a necessity arose," they could and would 
draw upon the Famine Belief Fund, wherein they had reserves totalling Es. 
15 lakhs. 

Jn view of the Government’s assurance, the “cut” was withdrawn and the grant 
passed in toto» 

Uemanl Under Hydro-Electric Scheme 

Ttfc. MARCH :--The bulk of the elected Hindu and Sikh members who had been 
boycotting the siuings since the walk-out last year, lagain attended the Council to- 
day when it continued the discussion on Government grants. Those who came 
despite the walk-out included Raja Narendranath, Leader of the Hindu Party and 
Pandit Nanakchand, Sardar Vjjal Singh and Mr. Sainpuran /Swgh. Due to their 
votes another ^^cut” in the Ministerial demand (in charge of Sardar Jogindar 
Singh) was negatived by 40 voles to 15. 

The demands voted to-day included Es. 3,79,300 for Civil Works and Es. 6,35,900 
for the Hydro-Electric Scheme (establishment charges.) Moving the cut on the 
first demand, speakers generally attacked the policy of constructing bungalows for 
officers, when famine prevailed in two districts. One of the speakers said that 
under self-government, there would be more Indian officers who would not use those 
btingalows at all and bungalows would remain vacant. The members wanted that a 
Committee should be appointed to enquire into the whole building programme. 

The motion for the relevant cut was pressed to a division and rejected by 40 
votes to 15, the members of the ‘Valk-out” party solidly supporting the Minister. 

Several cuts were moved in the demand for Es. 6,85,400 under Hydro-electric 
Scheme (working expenses). Supporters of the cut said that it was first given out 
that the scheme would benefit the agriculturists, but this did not appear to be the 
case. They suggested that towns alone should be made to pay and not the villages. 

Sth. MARCH In the Council to-day, the major portion of the day was taken 
up with the criticism of the demand for working expenses connected with Hydro- 
Electric Scheme. 

Chaudhri Chothi Ram, Leader of the National Unionist Party, said that a great 
deal of money had been already invested in capital expenses over the scheme. The 
working expenses should be reduced to the minimum. He suggested that, after the 
whole scheme was completed, it should be made over to a private company. 

Mr. Astbury, Chief Engineer, pointed out that in estimating the working expenses 
the Government had no precedent to go upon. They followed the method of an 
inquiry committee. As for the burden of working expenses, Mr. Astbury said that 
the area which had to be served would have to bear the working costs. He said 
that the Government could not view with favour the suggestion that the working of 
the scheme should be entrusted to a commission appointed for the purpose, because 
it was better all such electricity enterprises were managed by the State. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang, Minister-in-charge of the scheme, in a speech lasting 
for over an hour replied^ in detail to the criticisms advanced by the previous 
speakers, and in particular to those made by Mr. Cbottu Ram, father of the 
Scheme, Dr. Narang narrated the story of a husband and wife who wanted to go 

whose views regarding the place to go to differtd. Eventually, 
the husband had to yield. When they reached the destination, however, it started 
raining, and conditions generally became unpleasantest, wheieupon the wife crossly 
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turned upon her hnsband, and asked him “Why 

Narang justified the figures which the Government had _ .n 

said that if a lot of money had been invested on the scheme, ^ 
necessary that adequate working expenses should be allotfed ‘ .A ‘ j 

return. He assured the=“House that every avenue of economy Dein^.cxp.orea. 
As regards the benefits accruins: from the scheme, both rich ana pior ,ooa 
equally to gain, especially the agriculturists. He admitted that tne din ri niiu n or 
energy to distant places would be expensive, but no embargo as such had been 
placed on agricultural consumers. 

Dealing with the suggestion that the scheme should be made over iO a pi ivate 
company, the Minister said that after the House had roundly conuemnca the 
scheme, it was hardly likely that any private company would come lorward to tafee 
it over, especially when the capital involved was over six crores. As a matter or 
fact, although the Government advertised for working tenders, no one at present 
was willing to take over, even the working responsibility. Dr. Narang announced 
that, after the scheme was completed, energy would be supplied at the rate of 4-2- 
annas per unit, compared to six annas at present. He hoped that within four to 
five years the whole undertaking would return a gross revenue of Rs. 61 lakhs per 
annum. 

In view of the Minister’s reply, the mover withdrew the cut and the grant was 
voted. 


Demand Under Agriculture 

The Department of Agriculture under the charge of Sardar Jogindar Singh oame 
in for similar criticism at the hands of several members but after the Minister had 
promised to exercise the rigidest economy, all the “cuts” were withdrawn and the 
respective demands passed. The House then adjourned to the IBth instant. 


Demand Under Industries 

13th. M.4RCH:--Two cuts to emphasise the necessity for a progressive policy to 
popularise Punjab industries—Government remaining^ neutral in each case — were 
passed when the joint demand for Rs. 11,88,300 for industries was made by Minis- 
ters Dr. Gokulchand I^arang and Sardar Jogindar Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Habibullah, moving a cut of Rs. 100, urged the holding of ex- 
hibitions of Punjab-made goods, and pointed out that this was the best way of 
advertising indigenous products, as had been shown by successful campaigns under- 
taken by other countries. 

Sardar Jogindar Singh agreed with the mover that exhibitions were a potent 
factor as a trade developer, but money was the stumbling block. He said that since 
the formation of the Joint Development Board several enquiry committees were 
appointed to investigate the possibilities of industrial development in the Provinces. 
As a result of their labours, a sugar factory had been started at Sonepat, hosiery 
factories at Ludhiana, Jullunder and Ferozepur, a vegetable ghee factory at Ly all- 
pur, a weaving school at Bhahdra, weaving factories at Jullunder and Amritsar, and 
a fruit farm at Lyallpur. The Minister was also optimistic that since the recently 
opened hydro-electric scheme would make power easily available, some more industry 
would soon spring up in the Punjab. In this connection, he referred to the lack of 
markets in the Punjab itself for the sale of their products, and said that so far as 
the Government were concerned, they would explore all possible means to discover 
and open new markets. Concluding, Sardar Jogindar Singh stated that he proposed 
to appoint two or three sub-committees to study the conditions and find out the best 
means for the industrial expansion of the Punjab. 

Dr, Narang spoke in the same strain and said that if money could be raised he 
would like nothing better than to organise exhibitions. It was a good sign that 
Rural Unionists had begun to realise the fact that agricultural and industrial 
developments should proceed side by side, and each depended on the other. In this 
connection, he anticipated close and harmonious co-operation between the* rural and 
urban members. The question of holding an exhibition was considered at a meeting 
of the Standing Committee on Industries, and while the principle was approved of 
practical shape to the same could not be given because of lack of funds. Con- 
cluding, the Minister promised to plead in favour of the proposal before the Finance 
Department and, as regards voting on this question, the Government would remain 
neutral. 
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The cut was carried by a large majority. 

Another cat with a similar object, namely, Be. 1 by Shaikh Mahomed Sadiq, was 
passed, the President not allowing discussion, as it covered practically the same 
ground and the Ministers jointly sympathised with the object of the mover. 

Thereafter the grant was passed. 

Messrs. Mushtaq Ali Q-urmani and Lahhehand withdrew their respective cuts, 
urging the opening of an experimental farm at Miizaffargarh and the popularisation 
of the tea industry in Kangra district, after Sardar Jogindar Singh had promised 
careful consideration of the proposals. 

A grant of Rs. 40,39,500 in respect of Agriculture (transferred) was under dis- 
cussion, when the Council adjourned. 

Demand Under Co-operative Dept. 

i4th. MARCH Criticism of several aspects of the Co-operative Department 
covered the major : portion of the debate to-day, when the Council continued 
discussion on the demand for Rs. 40,39,500 for Agriculture by Sardar Jogindar 
Singh Minister. 

A cut of Rs. 17,830, moved by Mr. AllaDad Khan to press the abolition of the 
posts of Deputy Registrars was negatived. Ohaudhry Alladad Khan, moving his cut, 
said that since Deputy Registrars were never promoted to the Registrarship, they 
were affected naturally by the stigma placed on them. It was better their cadre was 
altogether abolished. 

Mr, Calvert^ Pinancial Commissioner, explained that Deputy Registrars were carry- 
iDg;out very! important duties. They were working on a time-scale, and had not yet 
reached the maximum grade. He pointed out that in Madras, where there was much 
less co-operative work, there were no less than twenty-five Deputy Registrars, 

Chaudhury Alladad Khan moved another cut of Rs. 30,000 to retrench the post 
of Banking Expert. 

Several speakers supported the “cut'% maintaining that the officer’s duties were 
not indispensable, and if they were so, the banks who were deriving benefit there- 
from and not the Provincial Government should defray his salary. It was also 
suggested that either the Registrar or the Financial Adviser of the Government 
should discharge the expert’s duties, 

Sardar Joginder Smgh defended the retention of Deputy Registrars as well as of 
the expert. In regard to the former, he pointed out that even in Madras, where 
the banking business was carried on in such a smaller scale, there were 25 Deputy 
Registrars. In regard to the Banking Expert, the Minister stressed the need for 
soundness of banking activities in order to safeguard the interests of the small 
investors, and enumerated the useful functions carried out by the expert, including 
the maintenance of strict audit, which was most essential to all concerned. The 
Minister pleaded that banking facilities should be extended rather than curtailed, and 
appealed to the House for support to all phases of the co-operative movement. 

The “cut” was negatived by 34 votes to 20. 

Demand Under Agriculture 

The results achieved by the Government’s agricultural policy, were set forth by 
the Minister Sardar Jogindar Singh before the entire agricultural demand for 
Rs. 40,39,5CX) was passed, 

Mian Nurullah moved a “cut” in order to press the appointment of a propa- 
ganda officer, to make known to agriculturists the successful methods evolved in 
laboratories. 

Sardar Jogindar Singh welcomed criticisms on the agricultural and Industries 
departments, which only showed that there was a tendency to look at the problems 
from the common rather than the communal angle which, in his opinion, augured 
well for the restoration of communal harmony. The Minister stated that there were 
3,000 demonstration farms already doing propaganda on behalf of the Agricultural 
Department. The Government had every sympathy with the proposal for engaging 
a Propaganda Officer. This question had been under consideration since 1926, but 
in^ view of the financial stringency, even the Agricultural Commission’s recommend- 
ation in this connection 'could not be implemented. 

The “cut” was withdrawn, and the grant sanctioned. 
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Demand Undee Public Health 

The token cut in the demand for Es. 48,82,400 in respect of Medical and Public 
Health, concerning the utility of the post of Director of Public Health, was next 
taken up. 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon, Education Minister, objected to the ^‘cut’^, on the ground 
that the Director’s post was non-votable. 

The President over-ruled the objection, stating that the item was shown in the 
votable demand, and if the Minister wanted to treat it as non-votable he should 
postpone consideration of the whole demand. 

Discussion being resumed, the mover of the cut observed that I. M. S., officers 
alone were selected for the post, and opined that either there should be no discrimi- 
nation or the post should be abolished. 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon, replying, pointed out that the Secretary of State reserved 
certain posts in the Provinces, and this post was among them. The Director of 
Health’s post was reserved for the 1. M. S., under the orders of the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Chottu Ram, leader of the Eural Unionist Party, supported the ‘'cut”, 
gating that his party’s object was to strengthen the hands of the Ministers and the 
Government to plead the case of the Medical Department before the Secretary of 
State. 

Demand Under Police & jails 

16tb. MARCH r-While the demand for Police (Es. 1,10,99,300) and Jails and 
Convict Settlements (Es. 30,08,000) were passed without any discussion in the 
Council to-day, there was a great deal of discussion on the grants for Health, 
Education and Justice. 

Demand Under Education 

Mr, C. E. Alladadlihan was for rejection ^ of the whole Education grant of Es. 
1,47,63,600, as a protest against the stiff Matriculation Geography paper, in which 
examinees were asked whether the^ hydro-electric project would be of advantage to 
the agriculturists. When the Minister-in-charge could not answer the question to 
the Council, how could young boys, he asked, be expected to do so ? 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon, Education Minister, said that it was a matter for the 
examiners, and probably there had been a great advance in educational standard 
since Mr. Alladadkhan matriculated. 

The whole grant was passed. 

Demand Under Public Health 

Eeplying to the criticism against the reservation of the post of Director of 
Public Health for I. M. S. officers, the Inspector- General of Hospitals pointed out 
that in order to safeguard the careers of I, M. S. entrants who entered civil employ 
certain posts were reserved, but the number of such posts had been considerably 
reduced since 1928 and at present, only one such post was reserved. 

The cut was withdrawn and the whole demand of Es. 48,82,400 for Medical and 
Public Health was passed. 

Demand Under Justice 

When the demand for Es. 43,57.500 for the administration of justice was moved, 
Sardar Boota Singh, Deputy President, pleaded for more representation for Sikha 
in the High Court establishment. 

Moslem speakers suggested that instead of wasting time on such questions, the 
leaders of the communities should put their heads together and come to an agreed 
solution in respect of public services. 

Sir Henry Graik pointed out that High Court appointments were in the hands 
of the Chief Justice, and the Government did not control them. 

17th. MARCH : — Discussion on the demand for the grant for “Justice’’ being 
resumed, Mr. C. H. Alladadkhan moved a cut of one rupee in order to urge the 
abolition of the Special Tribunal appointed 'under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 which was at present trying the Punjab “Conspiracy” Case. The mover 

merred to the Government of India’s decision, dissolving a similar Tribunal in 
DelJta, 
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Sir Renry Craik, Finance Member, said that the Punjab Tribunal did not stand 
in the same category as the Delhi Tribunal. Moreover, they had finished all prose- 
cution evidence, and charges had been framed, which was not the case in respect of 
the Delhi Tribunal. He, however, said that it was not the Government’s intention 
to use the Tribunal necessarily for other eases except the one they had in hand. 

The cut was put to vote and rejected. 

Government then suffered two defeats, first on Mr. Chotturam' s cut of one rupee 
to condemn the meagre representation of the Hindu statutory agriculturists in the 
cadre of sub-judges, and the next on Khan Bahadur Mian Mushtaq Ahmad 
Gurmani’s cut of one rupee, asking the Government to issue a notification transferr- 
ing to Collectors the execution of all decrees involving alienation of land belonging 
to agriculturists in the Punjab. 

Speaking on the first cut, Chowdhury Chotturam complained that for the last six 
years agriculturist Hindus had not received a single appointment in the Sub-Judges’ 
cadre, although by convention, Hindus as such got fifty per cent of all vacancies, 
Chowdhury Chotturam, who is the Leader of the National Unionist Party, suggested 
the appointment of a Commiitee consisting of an agricultural Hindu, a non- 
agricultural Hindu and a Government servant, in order to determine what share of 
these appointments should go to statutory agricultural Hindus. At present, he said 
that non-agricultural Hindus not only got a lion’s share, but the whole share. 

Speaking on the cut, the Chief Secretary said that the question of the appoint- 
ment of Snb-Judges was an extremely complicated and intricate one. At present 50 
per cent of the posts went to Muslims, 50 per cent to Hindus. The Government, as 
such, had very little latitude in these appointments, firstly because all the postings 
were made on the nomination of the High Court and secondly, the Government were 
tied down by Section 122 of the Punjab Courts Act, as also by the rules made iu 
this respect. The question would be further complicated if they introduced such 
classification as Hindu non-zamindars and Hindu zamindars, because that would 
inevitably lead to further compartments such as, Sikb-zemindars and non-zemindars, 
Muslim zemindars and non-zemindars etc. He asked the mover, whether he did not 
want the system of nomination at all and would be content with open competitive 
selection. As a matter of fact, the High Court was thoroughly dissatisfied with 
compartmental selection and would welcome open selection Since Government 
could not go outside the High Court nominations and also beyond the rules, there 
was very little that the Government could do. The Chief Secretary asked for 
concrete suggestions. 

Choudhry ChoUuram^ replying, said that the Government must do something for 
agriculiural Hindus. Otherwise, the .esult would be eniirely to eliminate Hindu 
zemindars. It was no satisfaction to them if flmda non-zcmindais got 60 per cent 
of the posts. If in open competition, non-agricultural Hindus got posts, he would 
say that competition ^ alone was not the best criterion of merit. He said that if 
Section 122 of the Punjab Courts Act came in the way, it should be repealed 

The Chief Secretary raised a point of order, whether in the Budget debate an 
existing law could be discussed or attacked. 

The President said that under Parliamentary practice, it could not, but under the 
tradition established under his predecessor in the House, it could and he wanted 
the sense of the House whether they wished to follow Parlianneiitary practice or 
previous tradition, warning the House at the same time that if they rejected Parlia- 
mentary practice iu favour of their tradition, they would repent later. 

The Government supported Parliamentary practice, but were defeated on a show 
of hands, by a large majority, who favoured continuance of the practice followed 
hitherto, of criticising the existing laws in the debate on Budget. 

The “cut” was passed despite Government opposition. 

Moving the second cut, Khan Bahadur Qurmani said that under the present 
system, the execution of decrees for the purpose of the Land Alienation Act was 

being defeated, and the safeguard he suggested was necessary in order to protect the 
people’s rights. 

The “cut” was carried and the House adjourned till the 20th instant. 

Other Demands Granted 

20lli. MARCH s — The Council met to-day to conclude voting Government demands 
tor grants, whole grant of Rs. 84,69,100 for general administration (reserved) 

luore demands for debt services and capital expenditure on irriga- 
tion were sanctioned without discussion, .t' ^ & 
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The remaining demands, including Rs. 35,54,000 for land revenue and Ra Qsi onn 
for excise were sanctioned without a debate. The House then adjourned ' 

Resolution In Agricultural Relief 

2 1 »l. MARCH -.-The Council discussed non-official resolutions to , 

connected with zemindar members demands for agricultural relief anS 
dars Party scored a couple of successes against the Government onnoaiHo^ 

Chaudhry Naxtr Hussain moved a resolution recommendina- to ^ 
appoint a committee of officials and “on-officials, experts and a fpw^n'o?!^*'* •*''? 
members of the Council to examine and report upon the best means of v 
the existing water rates to the present prices of agricultural producr wi.K „ 
loss to public revenue as possible. The resolution was passed, Gi^vemment ^not 

Nurullah moved a resolution recommending to Governmonf i.. • ro 
cent remission in all Government dues m respect of rabi of lt)33 ™ P®r 

Mian Mohammad Hayat Qureski moved an amendment 'tLof • ^ j 
words “50 per cent”. “Substantial reduction” be substituted instead of the 

The secretary of the Finance dedartment asked, what was i , 

tion substantial reduc- 

kr Sikandar Hayat Khan, Revenue Member, offered to accent tu.. , i .. 
the words “if necessary” were added to the resolution. ^ resolution if 

The amendment was however pressed to a division and a u 

to 25. . votes 

Supporting the amended resolution Chaudhry Allah Dad 
great services rendered by zemindHrs in \Yar and Government- recalled the 

as a friend in need to their erstwhile helpep. The resolution ^ act 

carried by a majority. The House then adjourned till March 23 

Supply of Hydro Electric Energy 

23ra. MARCH By the casting vote of the President the -i 

resolution demanding the supply of hydro-electric energy to carried a 

tural purposes, at concession rates for five years. ‘^luinaars for agricul- 

There was a keen debate, the Government opposing the 
that its provisions were unbusinesslike. ^ on the ground 

Sardar Gurbachem Singh^ the mover, pointed out that tho n 
enormous sums for the scheme, hoping that zamindars would 

ever, when that class was hard hit from ail sides, this concesRinn More- 

to them. ^ ...... ^acession would be helpful 

Ckoudhrij Alladad Khan maintained that 98 per cent of the 
was met by zamindars who deserved the privilege sought. schems 

Dr. (>o/ra-?c/la>^c^ iVarat^^, Minister for Local Self-Government 

to look at the question from this practical view-point. Even surni, ^ House 

not given free and how could electricity, produced at enormous rl.ol ^ere 

money, be given free ? If they wanted to supply energy as thpv borrowed 

wait till their vote became final, and then they could suddIv 
cost. But probably they would not be prepared to take upon without any 

He asked the members to help the Government to run iL soW. ^ position then, 

lines. , , , businesslike 

Mr, Owen Roberts supported the resolution and said that 
business concern, and hence the Government should not exup^ »^ot a 

Mr. lekehand, new member from Ambala, in his maiden snep^f^ 
electric energy was supplied at cheaper rates in towns for indnRtv. that 

said that the British Government had done nothing to improvrtKL^^ purposes. He 
tion of the farmers, , tniserable condi- 

The Chief Secretary contradicted Mr Tekehand’s statement « ai. • 
remarks of a new-comer and said that the Government had done o i ^^^orant 

farmers including the opening of an agricultural farm at Lyallnur for 

When the resolution was put it was declared carried bv 3P V. oi 
upon the Leader of the House pointed out that one vote for the rC where- 

not been included in the list. Government had 

On Mr. Nathwa Singh, Hindu Member, declaring that h a . 
Government, a tie was announced. The President, Sir Shahabuddin 
his casting vote ia favour of the resolution. ^uaain, thereupon, gave 
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When Sir Sikandar Bay at Khan drew the President’s attention to the ^‘general 
practice” that the casting vote was given in favour of the Government, Sir 
Shahabuddin replied ^ that it would^ have been a different matter if there was a 
question of continuing the discussion. In the present instance an overwhelming 
majority of the elected members, who were representatives of public opinion, had 
voted in favour of the resolution and only the Government and the nominated 
members had voted against it. Hence, he thought it his duty to vote for the 
popular side. The Council then adjourned. 

Punjab Municipal Officebs’ Amend. Act 

24th. MARCH: — In theJCouncil to-day, a non-oflScial Bill to amend the Punjab 
Municipal Executive Officers’ Act was introduced and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by 1st October 1933. The original Act lays down that an executive officer 
may only be appointed by a. fire-eighths majority. The present' Bill empowers the 
appointment of an executive officer by a simple majority and also proposes to 
reduce the salaries of Executire Officers. 

The mover pointed out that of ten municipalities to which the original Act was 
made applicable, only one, namely, Bhiwani was able to select an executive officer 
by the requisite majority^ and nine others were still unable to do so. 

The speakers supporting the motion said that it was impossible that the requisite 
majority would be seeiired in any municipality, and also alleged that due to this 
factor, Executive Officers had come to look upon themselves as big bosses, and 
frequently insulted the elected representatives. 

^ Mr, Marsden^ Secretary, Transferred Department, and Dr. Gokalchand Narang, 
Minister for Local Self Government, replied that since the passing of the Act, there 
had been a great improvement in the working of the municipalities, whereas 
previously an unsatisfactory state of affairs prevailed. 

^ Eventually, the Oouncil passed the circulation motion, which the Government 
did not oppose. 

27th, MARCH : — The^ Council discussed to-day the Bhakra Dam Project to 
irrigate three and half million acres in South Eastern Punjab, to which Government 
had declared themselves committed in 1929. 

The Finance Member told the House that due to State territory inter- 
vening and the difficulties of capital it did not appear as though the scheme would 
ever be completed. ^The resolution was talked out. 

Debate on the White Paper 

28th. MARCH : — The motion to discuss the White Paper was talked out in the 
Council to-day after speakers from all sides !of the House had participated in 
the debate, 

Baja Narendra Bath, leader of the Hindu Party, made the following statement 
on behalf of the Hindus : — The policy of the Government in England is to crystal- 
lize minorities and majorities in India as separate entities. We are constrained to 
look upon the constitutional proposals of the White Paper from the point of_ view 
of Hindu minority in the Punjab. Experience in the Hindu and Sikh minorities in 
the past has been very discouraging. The treatment meted out to them has been 
most invidious and unjust. The" Home Government turned a deaf ear to all our 
representations. We, therefore, are convinced that any criticism of the White Paper 
from the point of view of these minorities will not meet a better fate and will be an 
utter waste of time. The Governor was supposed to be made the protector of mino- 
rity rights in the new constitution, but can he be expected to follow a policy differ- 
ent from^ that of the Home Government which would be one of differential treatment 
of minorities in different provinces ? No general formula of minority rights which 
would have given them protection, has been announced. Any suggestions on the 
pointy from us are absolutely useless as they are not likely to receive any better consi- 
deration. We, therefore, see no other course than to adopt an attitude of resentment 
and indifference’. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh, a Bound Tabler, made the following statement on behalf of 
the Sikhs : — ^The White Paper has completely ignored the claim of the Sikhs and 
even gave sanction to the communal award which the whole community regards as 
rmjust and unworkable. We have examined the proposals with anxious care from 
the point of view^ of responsible government at the centre and autonomous govern- 
ment in the provinces with specm regard as to the protection and safeguarding; of 
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our minority interests and we are driven to the conclusion that under the proposals 
enunciated in the White Paper it would be impossible to establish an autonomous, 
impartial and just government in the provinces and effective and responsible govern- 
ment in the centre. ‘Under these conditions no useful purpose, we believe, would be 
served at this stage to examine these proposals in detail and we must reserve our 
criticism for a more suitable opportunity when our criticism and cooperation are 
likely to be of some value.’ 

No other Hindu or Sikh elected member participated in the debate. 

Among the Mitslim members a large majority was of the opinion that the propo- 
sals were disappointing and they wanted to press Sardar Habibuilah’s substantive 
motion to vote but due to the motion not having been made in time the President 
disallowed voting and adjourned the house till SOth. 

Punjab Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

30th. MARCH: — The Council discussed to-day the Punjab Municipal Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill seeking to modify the law relating to municipalities so as to ensure bet- 
ter control and more efficient administration of local bodies. When Dr. Q-okuU 
chand Narang, Minister ^ for local Self-Government moved that that bill as re- 
ported by the select committee be taken into consideration it met with severe con- 
demnation at the hands of Muslim members who declared that it would mean the 
very negation of local self-government and invest the executive with autocratic 
powers to override local bodies. 

The Bill was introduced by Dr. Narang in the last May session and referred to 
a select committee. Of the three Muslim members who had agreed to serve thereon 
two, namely, Choudhry Nazirhussain aad Khan Bahadur Shaikh Din Mohammad 
resigned their seats later and Mr. Mushiaq Ahmed Gurmani appended a note of 
dissent wherein he said : Tf we are unfit to control or manage our local bodies it 
does not lie in our mouth to ask for responsible self-government, responsibility at 
the centre, or provincial autonomy. The Bill as amended gives powers to the local 
Government to superintend and ensure efficient management of municipalities in 
every way, the powers sought to be obtained being of the following nature : Tf in 
the opinion of the Government any officer or servant of a municipal committee is 
negligent in discharge of his duties the committee shall on requirement of the local 
Government suspend, fine, or otherwise punish him and if, in the opinion of the 
local Government he is unfit for his employment on the Committee, shall dismiss 
him.’ 

The Bill was discussed at length on the 31st. March and 1st. April. The motion 
of the Eural Unionist party in favour of the Punjab Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
being recirculated for public opinion was lost without a division and the Bill was 
considered clause by clause. The Unionist party at this stage walked lout of the 
House in a body as was announced by their leader Choudhri Chhotu Earn earlier. 

4th. MARCH : — The Council passed today the Punjab Municipal Act (Amend- 
ment), Bill. There are provisions in the Bill to punish negligence or dilatoriness 
on the part of municipal employees, dismiss any servant not discharging duties 
properly and making persons responsible for loss, etc., arising from their 
mismanagement or negligence. The Bill curtails the power of the presidents of mu- 
nicipalities and lays down rules with regard to the lay-out of municipalities and the 
control of noxious growth and cultivation. 

The attendance was thin to-day due to the absence of Eural Unionists who had 
walked out in a body yesterday, ^leaving the Minister with his official votes and half 
a dozen in minorities to pass the Bill on his responsibility’. The Bill was further 
considered clause by clause and some amendments moved by nominated members 
were accepted while others were withdrawn. 

Kumvar Maharaj Singh asked whether he could move an amendment tabled by 
the members of the Unionist party who were absent due to their walk-out, but the 
President did now allow this to be done. 

Mr. Owen Roberts alone from among the Eural party (who did not join in the 
walk-out yesterday) made unsuccessful attempts to oppose individual clauses. He 
claimed a division on the amendment that clause 7 be omitted, but it was defeated 
by 30 votes to 5. 

The^House finally passed the Bill as amended and adjourned till April 11. 
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Rural Indebtedness Comm. Report 

llfch. APRIL' — :The Council adjourned sine die to-day, after discussing the report 
of the Rural Indebtedness Inquiry Committee, appointed by the Government in 
March last year, to examine the recommendations relating to indebtedness, made by 
the; Agricultural Commission, the Labour Commission and the various Banking 
Inquiry Committees. 

The Committee, which was presided over by Mr. H. Calvert, recommended 
ter alia, a simplified procedure for dealing with petty insolvency cases, the reg stra- 
tion and licensing of money-lenders, the prohibition of compound interest, and the 
appointment of conciliation boards and machinery for the amicable composition of 
debts. The Committee suggested the introduction of a Petty Insolvencies Bill for 
bringing relief to agriculturists. 

Criticism from the non-official side was confined to the zemindar members who, 
while welcoming some of the proposals, condemned the report as a half-hearted one 
and as intended more to help sahukars than agriculturists. One of the speakers 
described the report as the death-warrant of the zamindars, and warned the Govern- 
ment that, if action was taken on the lines of the report, it would drive the debtor 
class among the tillers of the soil to take the law into their own hands. 

After several speakers had attacked the report from the view- point of borrowers, 
Sardar Joqendra Singh, Minister of Agriculture, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, pointed out that the report merely put forth suggestion and in no way com- 
mitted the Government to any particular course. He claimed that the Agricultural 
department had achieved a great deal in increasing the yield of the agdculturists 
during the last ten years. .At the present rate, in twenty-five years the cultiva- 
tors would be better off by at least twenty-five per cent in respect of their earning 
power. Defending Co-operation, which, he said, was the panacea for the agriculturist’s 
ills, the Minister said ; “If Co-operation fails, it fails because we have not trained 
our people in the ethics of Co-operation.” 

Earlier speakers attacked the Government and the non-agricultural members 
of the Committee for trying to deprive the agriculturists of even the privileges 
and rights which they enjoyed at ;present and deliver them into the hands of money 
lenders. Malik Lin said : “What is proposed is complete annihilation of the Zemin- 
dars (the voice : How ?) The Committee recommends that the maximum 
figures of 37.5 per cent should be a “fair” rate of interest. Even where a higher 
rate is charged, relief is not to have a retrospective effect. The agricultural debt at 
present runs to 135 crores, twelve times the annual revenue of the province. Even 
the interest thereon at the current rate of interest would amount to double the 
provincial income. According to the recommendations, ancestral land could be 
attached even after the death of the debtor. This represented the withdrawal of two 
valuable existing privileges, namely, sanctity of ancestral land and immunity through 
death. Within a few years, eighty per cent of the population would be entirely 
deprived of their lands and thrown into the streets. The Usurious Loans Act had 
been a dead letter in the Punjab and in other parts of India and the provisions of 
the Land Alienation Act had been rendered largely nugatory through the discre- 
tionary powers. The prospect for the indebted agriculturists was black indeed. The 
member concluded by warning the Government : “If you persist in such a course 
and the indebted peasants who are sinking lower and lower, find that the Government 
are impotent to protect them from the hands of the Sahuxars, the time will soon 
come when they will protect themselves, with their own hands.” He accused the 
capitalist members of trying to make more secure the citadel of the money-lenders, 
whereas the intention of the Government was to bring relief to the debtors. 

^ Chandkry Chottii Bam, Leader of the Unionist Party, recognised that the Com- 
mittee had made some sound suggestions, such as, those for protection of holdings 
against fragmentation, but thought that, on the whole, the report was as objectional 
as the White Paper. 

Chaudhry Allahdad Kkaii suggested that the Government should announce a two 
years| moratorium in respect of all rural debts. 

Sir Sikander Eayat Kha?i, Leader of the House, winding up the debate, repudia- 
ted the suggestion that the Government officers in the districts were unsympathetic 
and said that the points mentioned by the speakers would receive careful consider- 
ation at the hands of the Government. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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budget session— LUCKNOW, I5th. FEBRUARY TO 1st, APRIL 1933 

Amnesty for PoLiFtoALi I^risoners 


isu, FEBRUARY The Budget session of the United Provinces Legislative 
r.iiineHcomineneed to-day with the Bresidcnt, S«- Lala Sitaram, iii the chair. 

^ 26 ^les to 20, the Oouncil rojecled a rc.soluUon urging the grant of a 

eeneral amnesty to all political prisoners, in order to create a favourable atmosphere 

for the iatrodaction of the new couslitatioa. , , , , , i- .v j l- 

The Finance Member said that political prisoners held the key of the doors ot 
their eells iu their own hands, and had only to tiiru it to come out. Ho acliiiiti.ed 
that the Government wanted peaec, but at the s.mve timo he wanted to be assured 
that there would bo no recrLidcscence of the Civil I disobedience moYCinent it torse 

nrisoners were released. 

^ Another non-official rcsohiiion, bettor treatment of political prisoners than 

what was meted out to ordinary “0” class prisom rs, was lost without a division. 

Hill Exodus 

A resolution, urging the GiUiic sioppage of ihe iidi e^vodus owing 
striuirencY wiis ivithdi-iuvn. Tuo Pmana- l.Uuiibrr described the e.^oiiornics iilrcudy 
effected iiv the proposed carkulmuiit of the ollimid si ay at Naiiiital. With regard 
to the holding of a session of liio Council I here, he said, the Government had an 

Open mind. 

Girls’ Edul'atidn jn U. P. 


to fiiianciai 


17th. FEBRUARY In the Council to-day Mrn. Kailasli Srivastava, wife of the 

Minister for Education, moved: r . 

“This Council recommends to the Government to take the necessary steps to 

make primary education compulsory for girts ia the areas where there is already 

compulsory education for boys.’’ . . » . , 

Mrs. Snvastava said that she w’as not actuated by a spirit of jealousy, but her 
aim was to put up an earnest fight against illiteracy. The education of mothers 
was a condition precedent to that of children, and she hoped the Govcrninent would 
not only extend sympathy to her morion, but give tangible proofs of it. ^ 

The Minister for Education, woo followed, gave a resume of the activities of the 
Government in furthering the expansion of female education. He described the 
difficulties the Government had to contend againsf, chiefly because of time-hoaoured 
customs and the purdah sysiein. He was prepared to accept the resolution in so 
far as to invite the suggestions of local bodies, and by the time^ these were received 
he hoped the hnancial siiuaLion would impro.'c, whicdi would facilitate compliance 
with the wishes of the mover. 

The resolution was put and adopted nrni con. 


Middle Class Ukemployment 

20th. FEBRUARY : — In the Council, the resolution of Mr. Zahur ^ Ahmad, 
urging the immediate adoption of measures to start subsidized industries 
in every district in view of the increasing uocm ploy meat among the educated 
classes, and the introduction in all elucational institutions of training _ in 
industries, according to requirements of each locality, was carried without a division. 

The mover of the resolution urged that, instead of spending large sums of 
money in rooting out the evils of terrrorism and lawlessness, the Government 
should earnestly endeavour to cure the disease which was the enuse of these evils, 
namely, unemployment by subsidized industries. 


Middle Schools for Girls 

The House also adopted nem con the resolution of Mr, Uamhahadur Sahsena 
suggesting the starting of Anglo-Vernacular midale schools for girls at all district 
headquarters. * ' 

30 
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Excise Policy in U. P. 

2t®t. FEBRUARY The debate was resumed to-day upon the resolution moved 
by Mr. C. Y. Ghintamani at the* Naini Tal session last year, asking the Govern- 
ment not to re-introduce the auction system of disposal of excise licences nor 
the sale of country spirit in open bottles,^ and to implement their repeated decla- 
rations of policy and to subordinate considerations of revenue to the promotion of 
temperance, by adherence to the policy contained in the resolution on the Pirn 
Committee Report. 

The Minister of Excise, Mr. Srivastava that the policy of the Govern- 
ment in this regard was the same as that enunciated by Mr. Ghintamani as Minister, 
who had not himself accepted total abstinence during his tenure of office. The 
speaker was loyal and faithful to his worthy predecessor, in the matter of that 
policy. All that had been done wsa to change the system, but he refuted the allega- 
tion that the change had been introduced surreptitiously. He characterised the 
surcharge system as irrational. Under it, much needed revenue had been unneces- 
sarily sacrificed, and he added that the auction system had reduced the total con- 
sumption by cutting out illicit supply and that thereby it promoted the cause of 
temperance. It had resulted in a definite increase of revenue without doing harm to 
the cause of temperance. He asked the House not to be led away by the compa- 
ratively harmless appearance of the resolution which, in fact, was one of far-reaching 
character. After all, the Minister added, total Prohibition was not the goal of the Go- 
vernment, but the minimum of consumption with the maximum of revenue. With that 
object in view, he pointed out, almost all other provinces in India had gone back to 
the auction system. 

The Minister reminded the Moslem members of the House that there was no re- 
ligious principle involved in the resolution inasmuch as Islam prohibited the drink 
habit altogether. By voting for the resolution, therefore, they would be^ doing 
nothing in accordance with the dictates of their religion, but by voting against it 
they would be promoting sobriety among people. 

Mr. Ghintamani^ replying to the debate, referred to what he had said in moving 
the resolution in June 1932, and examined in detail the points raised by the Minister. 
He repudiated the suggestion that the Excise policy, he followed as Minister, was 
minimum consumption with maximum of revenue, and maintained, instead, that the 
policy of the Government then was subordination of consideration of revenue to the 
promotion of temperance. He showed how the auction system was engendering 
larger consumption through questionable means, and stated it was with a view to 
combating the evil, that the surcharge system was adopted. 

The first and fourth par's of the resolution of Mr. Chlatamani were negatived 
after a division, while the second and third were carried, there being no dissentient. 
The latter two parts requested the Government not to increase the number of shops 
of opium drugs and spirits (country and foreign), except where there might be a 
pronounced public demand therefor, and to deal with the evil of illicit distillation 
by vigorous administrative action. 

Hamikpur Dt. Board Elections 

21th. FEBRUARY In the Council today, the President Sir Sita Ram^ dis- 
allowed the motion of Mr. Jaghhan Singh seekinsr to discuss certain methods 
alleged to have been adopted in connection with the HamirpurjDistricfc Board elections 
held on February 17th and 18th. It was stated by Mr. Singh that one of the 
charges was^ that there had been open canvassing by the subordinate staff. 

The Minister Nawah Sir Mahomed Yusuf said that he would ask for a report 
and if any action was called for, the matter would be looked into. 

The President agreed with Mr. Singh ihat it was a vital question concerning 
franchise, but felt that there was no urgency about it, and that it could wait for 
some time, 

U. P. Court Fees Amendment Bill 

On the motion of the Finance Member^ the Council passed the United Provinces 
Court Fees Amendment Bill, levying a fee of Rs. 100 on Municipal and District 
^ard election petitions. According to the statement of objects and reasons, regard 
being had to the importance of these petitions and the cost to which Government 
were put in arranging for their trial, the present rates were inadequate. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOE 1933-34 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

The Budget was then presented. Mr. E. A, H. Blunt, Finance Member, in the 
course of hia speech introducing the budget for 1933-34, said : — 

During the period since the commencement of the reforms up to the end of 
1933-34 our capital receipts have amounted to 1,130-|- lakhs whilst the charges 
against these receipts have amounted to just over 1,124 lakhs. On the working of 
the whole period, therefore, we have secured under this head a balance of 6-| 
lakhs. I may here mention that one of the two debts which we took over with the 
reforms, namely the old provincial loan account, has now been completely repaid. 
A sum of 296^ lakhs has thus been wiped out of our debt account. 

During the same period i. e,, from 1921-1934, our total provincial revenue inclu- 
sive of the opening balance in 1921-22 has amouted to 15,553, lakhs whilst our ex- 
penditure has amounted to rather less than 15,846 lakhs, making a deficit of nearly 
293 lakhs. To this, however, has been transferred the balance in the old develop- 
^ent loan of HS-J lakhs with the result that the deficit under this head now amounts 
^0 just under lakhs. The deficit on all provincial resources combined amounts 

fo just over 167^ lakhs. „ 

The causes of this deficit was fully explained in my speech of last year, and I 
need not repeat them. Calamities such as the floods of 1924-25, unduly heavy ep 
penditure in several years, unfortunate years such as 1928-29, and finally, the fall in 
price levels, have all contributed to this result. The last of these causes still per- 
sists, and its effect is still fresh in our minds. Its importance becomes clear from 
the following fact. In 1931-32 and 1932-33 we have, on account of this fall, already 
remitted 226 lakhs of land revenue ; and we are budgetting for another 113 lakhs of 
remission in the next year. And so, but for the fail in prices, we should at the end 
of 1933-34 be able to boast of a surplus of 172 lakhs, instead of lamenting a deficit 
of 167|- lakhs. There are, however, certain signs of improvement. The deficit of 228 lakhs 
which we expected in 1931-32 has proved to be only 178f, lakhs. Of this decrease of 49 
lakhs, 30^ lakhs came from increased receipts and 19 lakhs from decreased expendi- 
ftire. Passing on to 1932-33 we budgeted for a loss on the year's working of 59 lakhs, 
raising the total deficit to 287 lakhs. We now expect the loss on working to be only 
10 lakhs, and the total deficit will only by 18^^ lakhs. In other words, we expect 
our position at the end of 1932-33 to be better than originally anticipated by no less 
than 98^ lakhs. 

Coming now to the budget for 1933-34 I begin by mentioning a piece of good 
news which has only just reached us, and is consequently not allowed for in our 
estimates. We still owe to the Government of India, for the re-armament of our 
police, a sum of 2 lakhs. It was due for repayment in the budget year, and the 
budget as printed allowed for it. The Government of India, however, have recently 
agreed to postpone half of this payment until 1934-35, with the result that the ex- 
penditure figures both under Police and in the total are too large by a lakh. The 
reduction will be made either by a Government motion for a cut, or by correction 
in the final edition. I mention the matter at once, because in all the figure which I 
shall now quote, 1 take account of this additional saving. 

In the budget year we estimate for a revenue 1,1 50| lakhs and expenditure of 
1,146|- lakhs. Under Debt heads so far as provincial resources are concerned, we 
estimate for receipts of 49^ lakhs and charges of 31 X lakhs, with a surplus of jnst 
under 18 lakhs. The total surplus on the year’s working is therefore 22 lakhs. 

As compared with 1932-33 gross revenue (excluding irrigation working expenses) 
is 27|- lakhs above the revised for the current year. The principal contributors are 
Land Revenue, where there is an increase of 12|. lakhs, as a result mainly of re- 
duced provision for remissions due to crop failure, which were high in 1932-33 • 
and excise, where the increase is 11}4 lakhs, as the result of returning on the basis 

of actuals to a (low) normal figure. Other heads contribute between them an in- 
crease of 3^ lakhs. 

The total increase in expenditure (again corrected to allow for Irrigation working 
expenses) is lakhs above the reserved. There are savings amounting to 30i lakhs 
under Debt charges and minor savings, stationery and printing and the Secretary 
Of State s expenditure which bring the total savings of 31 lakhs. All other beads, 
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however, exhibit an increase of which the most important are 1% lakhs under 
Education, 4 lakhs under General Administration. 3 lakhs under Irrig-ation working 
expenses, 2-| lakhs each under Administration of Justice and the High Commis- 
sioner’s expenditure, 2% lakhs under Superannuation allowances and pensions, and 
lakhs under Miscellaneous charges. Of these the last is due to a special item 
for remissions of takkavi, whilst the last but one is based on actuals. lu every 
other case, the principal cause is the roduetion of the pay cut from 10 to 5 per 
cent and the restriction of the latter to salaries of Es. 50 and over. The effect of 
this change is some 20 lakhs. 

In conclusion, I have merely this to say. The tide of misfortune is, I hope, 
beginning to turn, and by the time that the new constitufion comes into force, I 
sincerely hope it will have ebbed, and that the ship of State will once more be sai- 
ling on a sea of prosperity. 

Court of Warps Amendment Bill 

29fch. and SOth. MARCH The Council discussed the couri. of Wards Amend- 
ment Bill in these two days. ’On the 29ih. Rai Sahib Lala Auand Samp moved an 
amendment to rednee the representation accorded to the Agra Province Zaniindars’ 
Association at Allahabad from three to two and, secondly, to oive one seat on the 
court of wards to a member elected by the United Provinces Zamindars’ Associa- 
tion, Mazaffarnager. He said that tho Association was founded so far back as 1906 
and it had a larger membership than the British Indian Association of Oudh. 
The Agra Province Zamindars’ Association which was gives) the right of electing 
three members waas only started in 1914 and it restricted its membersbip to zamin- 
dars paying a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 and over, while all zamindars were eligible 
for membership of the Muzaffarnagar Association. The speaker urged that in view 
of its importance and position the Muzafikrnagar Association should be given at 
least one seat on the court of wards. 

Natvab Sir Muhammad Yusuf^ said he regretted very much that he had to 
oppose the amendment Recently in h’S speech” at Etah he had appealed to the 
Muzaffarnagar Association to affiliate itself to the Agra Zamindars’ Association. By 
such affiliation they could add to their prestige and better organize the zamindars. 
He did not mean to say that the^ Muzaffarnagar Association had not done any 
useful work in its own sphere but it could not be said that it was an association 
of provincial importance. ,The best solution was to seek to affiliate that body with 
the Agra Zamindars’ Association at Allahabad rather than press its claim indepen- 
dently in season and out of season. The Agra Zamindars’ Association had practi- 
cally the same status as the British lodiau Association and so it had been given an 
equal number of seats and the mover should not try to take away one seat from 
them. 

At the request of Mr. Ckintamani, the Deputy President put the amendment in 
parts. The first part asking for a reduction of seats given to the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association from three to two was rejected and the house 
divided on the other part asking that one seat Association. It was also rejected by 48 
against 23 votes. Among those who voted for it were Messrs Chintamani, Brijnandan 
Lai and Vikramajit Singh, Maulvi Fasihuddin and Raja Jag.annath Bakhsh Singh. 
The proviso to clause 4 says that no person except the president shall be elected 
or Dominakd as a member who does not pay land revenue or under-proprietory 
rent am^mating to Rs. 1,500 or who is not in receipt of maintenance allowance of 
at least Rs. 1,200 a year from the estate of a proprietor. 

Taakur Hanwiian Singh moved an amendment to this proviso seeking to 
exciUue not only the piesideot but also the members elected by the United Provin- 
gs Legislative Council and nominated by the local Government from its purview. 
The amendment was lost afrer discussion. 

Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh moved the deletion of the entire proviso on the 
ground that the mminium amount of revenue laid down in it would exclude *many 
members of the zamindar and taluqdar communities from being elected to 
the court of wards The amendment was opposed by the Raja of Jaunpar, Hafiz 
Hitlayat Husam, fehaikh Muhammad Habibullah and Mr. E. F. Oppenheim, 
senior meml^r of the Board of Revenue. 

Giving his hearty support to the amendment, Mr, ChititamciYii said that if it 
vms accepted the poorer classes of landlords would also be empowered to have a 
snare in the work of the court of wards. If representation was accorded to the 
legislative vouncil—he was not sure whether they were on the right track in 
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asking the Council to sand representatives to a number of boards outside— it stood 
to reason that no restrictions should be imposed on its discretion and that it should 
be trusted to possess enough of responsibility to send such members as would do 
their duty. 

The House voted for the retention of the proviso by 36 against 34 votes and the 
amendment fell through. The Council then adjourned" 


30th. MARCH: — Resuming discussion to-day on the Court of Wards (amendment) 
B[[\, Thalcur Hanunmn Singh moved the addition of a new proviso to sec. 4 seeking 
to disqualify for election any landlord or under-proprietor indebted to the extent of 
double the land revenue or rent or disqualified under sec. B of the Act. 

il/r. A. Lane, Revenue Secretary, opposing, said that it was difficult to decide 
who was indebted or not and furlb.er a man might be quite solvent though he was 
indebted to the extent of double bis land revenue or rent. 

On the motion of Mr, Brij Nandanlal the house agreed to delete tho portion rela- 
ting^ to indebtedness and the remaining portion was rejected by 24 against 18 votes, 
officials remaining neutral. 

A new proviso was added on the motion of the Finance Member that untiil the 
first president was appointed, the member of the Board of Revenue in charge of the 
court of wards should be the ex-officio president. 

The House next debated the clause relating to the appointment of the secretary. 
The Bill provides that the secretary should be a whole time paid Government ser- 
vant. The Finance Member moved an amendment that the secretary should be a 
whole time Government servant paid by the Court of Wards and appointed by the 
Government who should prescribe the scale of his remuneration. 

Mr. CJuntamani moved to substitute the word ‘officer’ for ‘Government servant’. 
He pointed out that the Governor might be trusted to select one whom he regarded 
as competent and in every way fit for the office whether from among Government 
servants or outside their ranks, 

Mr. E F. Oppenheim, senior member. Beard of Revenue, opposing tho amend- 
ment said that the secretary must be an officer with much administrative experience. 
His work was not purely secretarial work. He has to give a number of interviews 
ana understand the wards and their difficulties. The speaker urged that a Govern- 
ment servant would do the work better. 

Shaikh Mtthavimad Habibullak supported Mr. Chintamani’s amendment and said 
tnat^Government seemed to distrust even the Governor (Mr. Chintamani : Hear, hear) 
and would not let him choose a competent special manager of any estate as secre- 
tary of the Court of 'Wards. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh and Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh further supported 
the amendment. Mr. Chintajnanrs amendment was accepted by the Finance Member 
and adopted by the House. 

Mr. Ohintamani next moved an amendment that the secretary be appointed by 
the Government and not the Governor which was rejected. 

Another amendment was moved by Mr. Chintamani that the secretary be appoin- 

ted ‘from among persons recommended by the Court of 'Wards on a -klary fixed 
by the Court.’ ^ 

The President at this stage adjourned the Council for two hours till 2-15 p.m. as 

a number of amendments on the order paper which were to be moved were not in 
proper form. 

xAfter lunch the Member moved an amendment to the effect that the 

Government should after consulting the Court of Wards appoint a secretary and fix 
the scale of his remuneration. ^ 


Mr. Chmtamani moved another amendment that the secretary should be appoin- 
ted fi-om among persons reconimended by the Court of Wards oii a salary fixed by 

tlm Court of Wards. The Finance Member’s amendment was carried and Mr 
Chintamani s amendment was lost. 


The Finance Member then moved under para 24 of the Manual that further 
debate on the bill be now stopped and resumed at the next meeting of the Council 

He said one reason for his asking the House to adjourn the debatt was that they 

had still to discuss the White Pap^ and everybody he believed felt tired 'and did 
not want to stay after Saturday. He doubted whether it would be possible in any 

tW k beginning of the next revenue year 

that IS, till October, so that there was plenty of time to discuss it under more plea- 

xTe Hoi temperature and mental equilibrium. (Laughter), 
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Debate on the White Paper 

The Finance Member next moved that the White Paper on Indian constitutional 
reform be taken into consideration. He said the debate would be left entirely to the 
non-official members except in so far as it might be_ necessary for a Government 
member to make remarks on questions of fact on which there rnight^ be any misap- 
prehensions. He hoped there would be no such need and added if it should conae 
to voting official members would not vote. This restriction, however, did not apply 

to the hon. ministers. , ... 

Safix> Muhammad Ihrahitn who initiated the debate on the White Paper 8a|a^ in 
India it stood universally condemned and there was a very strong public opinion 
against the constitution embodied in it. It failed to remove the long standing grie- 
vances of Indians. The most important of those grievances was that lodia was 
ruled not for her own benefit but with the object fulfilling the desires of English 
busineestnen and English officials. India was still being governed with a view to do 
good to the trade of England at the sacrifice of Indian industries and Indian trade. 
They had asked times out of number for the abolition of the post of the Secretary 
of Stale but it was to continue under the new reforms scheme. The betterment or 
Indian conditions could not be achieved for so long as the post of the Secretary of 

State remained. , » , . i 

jRai Eajeshtcari Prasad said that the White Paper denied to Indians substantial res- 
ponsibility in managing their own afiairs. The dominaiing economic interest of^Bntam 
prevailed and the economic interest of India was sacrificed to Britain’s. He next 
condemned the extraordinary powers proposed to be given to the Governor-General 
and Governors and took strong exception to the powers to command the legislature 
to pass any bill they liked. It seemed to be a cry in the wilderness for Indians 
to press tlieir rights and it was indeed no wonder that the White Paper had pro- 
duced no favourable impression on anybody’s mind. 

Bahu Vikramajit Singh enumerated a number of objections to the provisions 
contained in the White Paper, fie mentioned that there were a number of safegu- 
ards for a transitory period which was not fixed. The federal constitution was 
made dependent upon circumstances which might not possibly come into existence. 
Even if they happened the constitution could not come into existence automatically 
but the two Bouses of Parliament had to present an address to his Majesty the 
King. The White Paper did not contain any alternative scheme if the federation 
failed to come into being. The All India services would continue to be recruited by the 
Secretary of State and the Ministers would have no control over them. Very large 
powers were proposed to be given to the Govern or- General and Governors and a 
satutory railway board would be created, though railways was a transferred subjec^ 
Lastly, there was no scheme for Indianisation of the army. The speaker opined 
that it would have been far better if there was no question of States joining the 
Federation and the provinces alone would have been considered sufficient units to 
constitute the federation. He condemned the introduction of a kind of dyarchy in 
the central Government where defence and external affairs and ecclesiastical depar^ 
ment would be reserved subjects. He said the proposed provincial autonomy with 
large powers in the hands of Governor was not a bold step but a cautious and 
staggering step and real autonomy would not be possible unless the schenae was 
greatly improved in several directions. He urged that further recruitment by the 
Secretary of State to the Indian Police Service be stopped as there was no^ dearth of 
suitable material in the country. He particularly referred to the inadequate 
representation of commerce in the United Provinces both in the central and the pro- 
vincial legislatures and summed up by saying that his Majesty’s Government were 
presenting a picture with ugly spots on it which must be first removed in order to 
make the picture acceptable to India. 

Mr, E, Ahmed Shah said the White Paper was not the final product, a constitu- 
tion which was to be taken for granted as the finished product. He asked the 
House to remember that there were two or three insurmountable difficulties in con- 
nection with the constitutional proposals embodied in the White Paper, India was 
a vast continent compared with the dominions of Canada, South Africa and Austra- 
lia and there were five provinces with greater population than the populations of all 
those three dominions put together. There were 232 dialects in the country of 
which 13 were named principal languages which were absolutely different from one 
another. Thirdly, there were all types of religious faiths in India. These facts naade 
the problem a very complex and grave one and in considering the constitution they 
should guard against any speed which might prove injurious and harmful to the 
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people. If they bore all those considerations in mind and then studied the White 
Paper they would not find many aspects in it to be very seriously 

looked into. Even in constitutions of some dominions the Governor- 

General had some powers. He approved of the safeguarding powers giveu^ to 
Governors to protect the interests of minorities but disapproved of the provisions 
relating to commercial discrimination. He considered that a second chamber was 
necessary in the United Provinces as there were possibilities of a clash of interests 
and it was necessary to keep the balance. He urged that even I. 0. S. and I. P. S. 
should be brought up under the control of the provincial authorities and there 
should be no farther r..cruitment from Britain. He agreed with the criticism of 
Sir T. B. Sapru that recruitment to those services by the Home Government was 
inconsistent with provincial autonomy and it would block the way of administra- 
tive economy in the provinces. He said the White Paper was blackened^ with a 
long list at the end of what were known as scheduled castes and said their 
existence was a stading slur on Indian society as a whole. 

Raja Shri Krishna Dutt Dube ofJJaunpur said though the strength of the United 
Provinces legislature was going to be doubled the seats given to zamindars remained 
the same as now. (Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf — Hear, hear). They were quite 
justified in asking for more seats as they held a great stake in province. He held 
that under the new constitution the powers of ministers would decrease and not 
increase and characterized it as a great drawback in the constitution. The White 
Paper was on the whole unsatisfactory and Indians would not rest content until it 
was greatly liberalized. 


The Governor’ i Speech 


Reviewing the economic, political and financial ‘situation in the Province, H. E. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey said : '‘Elsewhere the change in money values has produced 
disturbance in mentality, so great^ as almost to shake our confidence in civilisa- 
tion, which has shown such susceptibility to changes in its material conditions, It 
IS a tribute to the fibre of Indian civilisation that it has withstood the shock which 
has upset the mental balance of other people.” 

Referring to the charge of lack of sympathy on the part of the Government in 

of remission of land revenue, His Excellency said that 
Ks, ooy^ lakhs of land revenue which would be remitted by the end of 1934 
was far m excess of that remitted in the other provinces. In order to meet the 
fall in revenues, the working expenditure in 1932-33 had been reduced by 130 lakhs 
as against expenditure for 1930-31, but it was hoped to attain an equilibrium in 
working expenses in 1933-34. 

proposals contained in the White Paper, Sir M. Hailey said : 

Ine Wnite Paper is somewhat severe in form. It sets forth a scheme without 
argument or justification, and does not make the same appeal as the Montagn- 
GJieimsford Report. The extent of the powers conferred on popular representatives 
is overshadowed by the precision given to the statement of restrictions on those 
powers. More advanced critics have always regarded the measure of responsibility 
granted at the Centre as a focal point and it is to what they regard as inadequacy 
or the proposals in that respect that they invite public attention.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said: "As regards the Centre, there is much for 
which we inust wait until the picture is further completed in the Parliamentary 
aiscussion : I don t think it would help you, if I attempted to penetrate for you 
the natural reticence of the paper on certain matters, for instance, para 13 of the 
introduction, which refers to steps to be taken if circumstances prevent the intro- 
duction of Federation.” 


Analysing the proposals referring to the Provinces, firstly, in their relation to the 
Centre on the legislative side, His Excellency said that there were proposals for 
delimiting the mutual spheres of legislation and a device suggested for narrowing 
down the controversial question of residual powers. On the administrative side 
intervention could be from two sources. The Centre could issue directions to the 
province as to the exercise of its powers in relation to any federal subject, but only 
m relation to such subjects, and the Governor- General could issue instructions to 

y respect of matters defined as his special responsibility. 

Ihe lowering of the franchise would give an electorate five or six times that 
which had at present elected the Council. The provision of as many as twenty 

electoa^ ^ would have its influence on the represea tatiou of the general 
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The nexfc question tv as how far within the province itself popular representatives 
would have Executive control. His Excellency observed : ‘‘For you, the test must 
be the extent of those special responsibilities in pursuance of which the Governor 
can override the Ministers either on his initiative or as agent of the Governor- 
General, and the precision with which those special responsibilities are defined and 
how far Ministers would have complete control over the administration.’^ 

His Excellency said that there would probably be no cavil at the stipulation that 
all recnuiment must be made through the Public Service Commission/ which would 
also have a voice in promotions and disciplinary action. 

1/ was an error to apply to the scheme, continued His Excellency, arguments and 
criticisms which would only be applicable, if they were being presented with the 
final form of the constitution engraved on brazen tablets, immutable for all time. 
He observed: ‘‘To our British view, one test of the value of a constitution, is its 
adaptability to future conditions. I suggest to you to consider here the extent to 
which the system of controlling the Governor by an Instrument of Instructions will 
supply an element of adaptability. You have a concrete scheme put forward after 
much consideiMtion by those who in ail sincerity have thought only to benefit you.” 

Finally, H s Excellency exhorted the councillors not to be deterred by any minor 
difificulrics, bin to carry outside the Council the determination to work the scheme. 


3ist. MARCH : The Council sat to-day and continued the discussion of the 
White Paper which was universally condemned by the majority of speakers as 
containing highly unsatisfactory and reactionary proposals. About sixteen non- 
official members including Mrs. Kailash Srivastava, wife of the Education Minister 
and the only lady member of the Council, participated in to-day’s debate. 

Mrs. Srwastava characterised the White Paper as the most disappointing 
document. She said, so far as women franchise was concerned, its recommendations 
fall much of those of the Simon Commission and the Lothian Committee. She 
vigorously criticised the provision according to which women were asked to make 
application to get themselves enfranchised and complained that literary qualification 
for women had been placed ^ too high. She said that women in India would not 
remain silent unless they were given their proper due. 


1st. APRIL:— To-day’s debate reached a high level and Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, 
leader oe the Oj^osition, spoke for 19 miinutes# His speech was regarded by all 
sections of the House as one of the best speeches he ever delivered on the floor 
of the Council House. 

The only supporter of the White Paper scheme was Mr. K. B. Eaflx. Eidayat 
Hwssai/i, a delegate to K. T, C who inspite of all his eloquence left the House 
uncon \n need about the proposals embodied in the White Paper. 

Mr. Ranichar an ^ a nominated member from the depressed classes, said he would 
be lack.ng in his duty if he would say that the White Paper scheme satisfied his 
community. He endorsed all the criticisms made of the White Paper by members 
of the Council and said that classification of the depressed classes had given them a 
rude shock. 


Naivabxada Liakataliklmi, Deputy President of the Council, criticised the scheme 
in details and said that Provincial Autonomy to him without responsibility was 
unthinkable, a misnomer and travesty of language. Concluding, he complained that 
representations of Zemindars on the Lower House was not adequate. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintaniani denounced the White Paper proposals at great length 
and quoting extracts from the recent debate in the House of Commons said that the 
position had none the more improved. He concluded by saying that the White 
Paper schpe was an insult for England to oflTer and an insult for India to accept. 

After the discussion of the White Paper had concluded, ilfr. C. Y. Chin- 
leader of the Opposition, paid glowing felicitation to the Nawab of Chhattari, 
Home Member, on his^ exalted elevation to the Governor’s post, with which leaders 

of other parties, the Finance Member, the Leader of the House and the President, 
associated themselves. 


The Nawah of Chattari who was greatly moved thanked the House for what 
they said about him and hoped that he would get the same co-operation in 

XU vUX6i* 


The President then adjourned the Council sine die. 
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BUDGET SESSION.-PESEAJVAB, m. to 25th MARCH 1938, 

Financial Statement for 1933-34. 

The Budget Session of the K. W. Frontier Legislative Council opened its 
^ssion in the Victoria Memorial Hall, Peshawar on the 9th. March 1933. The 
Hon'ble C. E, Gidnei/, Finance Member, presented the Budget for 1933*34. Reduc- 
ion of the police expenditure by*half-a-laKh and fresh expenditure of Es. lakhs 
:or the expansion of beneficent activities, in addition to Rs. 30,000 spent during the 
current year on water-supply scheme, were the two salient features of the Budget, 
jhe Member observed that there had been no recrudesence of Civil Disobe- 
iience, and the Province had settled down with a determination with very few ex- 
ceptions to work the Reforms and draw the best from them. Not only therefore 
aad it been found possible to make the expected reduction in the temporary additional 
-olice, but also to make it considerably earlier than was at first thought feasi- 
Dle. The times were still hard and the Government perhaps might, without undue 
conceit, take to itself a measure of credit in not only having balanced its budget, but 
n having been able to devote by no means an inconsiderable sum for the expansion 
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of its benf'ficent activities. Referring to the present 

that 1932-33 was expected to close with a balance of Rs. 10,Jy,u U or lis. l,4--,Ul'U 
more than was budgeted for. The present year’s budget provided for an e:^endi- 
ture of Rs. 2,50,000 for the new Council hail and Secretariat buildings. Oi this 
only Rs. 1,13,000 was likely to be spent before the close of the present year. The 
Finance Member feared that the forecast of irrigation receipt would not be realised, 
and would fall short of the budget estimates^ by Rs. 2 lakhs. This would be set 
off by the two unexpected wind-falls of an increase of Rs. j..^,000 under Excise 
receipts due chiefiy to the recovery of arrears of duty from the Punjab Government, 
and the saving of rupees yi lakhs in the police budget. 

Turning to the Budget estimates for 1933-34, the Hon. C. H. Gidney said . 
Revenue is estimated to produce Rs. 165,25,000, while expendi^re is estimated at 
Rs. 169-14,000 or an excess of expenditure over revenue of Rs. 3,89,000. Ihe 
closing balance at the end of the next year will therefore be reduced from Rs. 
10,98.000 to Rs. 7,09,000. The estimated expenditure for 1933-34 includes a sum of 
Rs. 2,39,000 for items of new expenditure, namely, restoration of the five per cent 
pay cut, annual increments, expansion of roads, construction of bridges and other 
activites of the education, medical and agricultural departments. The restoration of 
of the salary cut accounts for an increase of Rs. 1,60,000 over the current years 
revised estimates. The annual increments are responsible for further increase of 
Rs. 1.25.000. There is also an increase of Rs. 6,300 under Givi! works, which is due 
chiefly to budget estimates for J 933-34 providing Rs. 3,15,000 for expenditure ou 
roads to be financed from the road development fund as against, Rs. 1,65,000 in the 
revised estimates for the current year. The increase of Rs. 1,50 030 on this amount 
is however counter-balanced by the decrease under establishment charges owing to the 
fact that from the next year, civil works will be carried out by the new Public 
Works Department of this Province, and not by the military engineering service^ as 
hitherto. The decrease in revenue is due to a drop of Rs. 1,29,000 under “Excise 
and Rs, 2,62,000 under “Forests.” These decrease will be partially counter-balanced 
by an increase under “Irrigation” and “Civil Works” of Rs. 103,000 and Rs. 1,50,000 
respectively. . ^ 

The Finance Member, in conclusion, regretted that some beneficent schemes had. 
to be ruled out for the present, as the subvention still stood at the economy figure 
of one crore and the provincial revenue provided very little for expansion, which, 
could only be sought either in more prosperous times or in new taxation to which 
the Government did not propose to have recourse at present. (Applause). 


Hapjpitr Jail Disturbances 

Malik KJmda Baksh^s adjournment motion raising a discussion on the treatment 
of prisoners in Haripur Central Jail was disallowed, as a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of non-official elected members of the House to enquire into 
the Haripur Jail disturbances was admitted and fixed for the 25th March. 

Eai Sahib Mehrchand Khannd’s adjournment motion to raise a debate on the 
exclusion of Indians from bungalows in the Peshawar Cantonment was disallowed, 
the question being held as one not being the concern of the Governor-iu-Council. 


Collection of Arms from Bannu Citizens 

loth. MARCH:— The Council held a short sitting to-day when supplementary 
demands in respect of the Irrigation, Public Health, Pensions etc., were granted. 
The Council then adjourned till the 13th. 


General Discussion of Budget 

13th. MARCH : — The general discussion on the budget was opened to-day by Malik 
Khuda Baksh Khan, Leader of the Independents. The Government had stated that 
they yielded to none in their desire to ameliorate the conditions of the people and 
relieve the economic distress. But the resolution for remission of fifty per cent^ of 
the revenue passed by a majority in the last session had hitherto not been given 
effect to. They had been trying to help the administration, but the Government 
were unresponsive. He attacked the corruption in the revenue and forest depart- 
ments. The speaker complained that no meeting of the Reserved Subjects Committee 
was held during the past year, the Government taking decisions behind the back of 
the House. Referring to administration of jails the speaker said that prisoners were 
not treated like human beings. The speaker urged the allotment of one day for the 
discussion of the White Paper after the publication, as rumours were afloat that the 
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Frontier would be treated on a different footing in respect of transfer of Law and 
Order. He attacked the restoration of the salary cut, and said that the Publicity 
Department is supeiflnous. 

ifr. Ghulam Rahhani (Progressive Party) viewed with satisfaction the reduction 
in police expenditure, and the increased expenditure or beneficent activities. He 
commended the proposal for a high school for girls, but deplored that steps had not 
been taken to make the curriculum of studies more comprehensive in the primary 
stages. He was disappointed with the budget as it did not contain any proposal 
for the conversion of the Islamia College, Peshawar, into a residential University. 
He refuted the allegations against the Publicity Department which he thought, was 
eesential for the d-.ssemination of good literature. 

Peer Bakhsh Khan (Independent) laid stress on the need for a subvention. He 
also urged representation of the province on the Joint Select Committee. Speaking 
on amalgamation of the Public Works Department with the Irrigation Department, 
the speaker said that the scheme had already failed in the Punjab. He criticised 
the Government's action in reaching a decision without consulting the House and 
thought Shat the proper method would have been to bring a motion for amalgama- 
tion of those departments before the House. P.er Bakhsh criticised the Govern- 
ment policy confining per ons to their Mohallas under the Public Tranquillity Act, 
as such a policy would not restore confidence in the public mind. 

Mr. Ishivardas (Minorities Party) said that the budget was similar to the pre- 
reform budgets, and was not calculated to ameliorate the economic condition of the 
niasses. He attacked the heavy administrative expenditure in the face of the very 
little potentialities for development of the revenue resource. The Government had 
done nothing to introduce improved means of cultivation or to develop Industry 
and Commerce. 

Nawab Sadulla Khan (Liberal Party) urged remission of land revenue, sugges- 
ting that a committee should go into the economic grievances of zamindars. He 
advised postponement of the construction of new buildings to give relief to the 
agriculturists. The Council then adjourned. 

I4th. M 4RCH Eesuming the Budget {discussion to-day Mr. Mahomed Abbas 
Khan (Ijiberal) said that if the railways and P. W. D. could be induced to use wood 
instead of imported cement etc., there was considerable scope for development of 
the income from forests. 

Mr. Eoohiram (ilfinorities Party) drew a sad picture of agriculturists in his 
constituency and demanded improvement of the means of irrigation in the driest 
part of the province. 

Mr. Thomson, Kevenue Commissioner, defended the Excise DeparmenPs activities in 
connection with the prevention of smuggling opium etc. from Afghanistan and 
other countries. Referring to revenue remission, Mr. Thomson said that it would 
benefit the small landholders very slightly, while large landholders had not much to 
complain and he assured the House that the Government would do everything to 
assist Dera Ismail Khan. 

Mr. Poorbaksh (Progressive) demanded that the jail administration should be made 
commercially self-supporting and sufficient, 

Mr. Abdul Eahtrnun Khan, Deputy President, wanted the Government seriously 
to ponder over the critical question of revenue remission. He demanded a change of 
heart by Tndianising Executive appointments. 

Mr. Gidneij, Finance Member, replying to the debate, said that the constructive 
suggestions made, would receive the attention of the Government. The limited 
resources at present, available, precluded them from apportioning large sums for bene- 
ficent activities for which two lakhs had been set aside in the Budget, 65 per cent 
for the Transferred and 35 per cent for the Reserved departments. He assured the 
House that at the revision time an increase of the subvention would be pressed. 
Defending the restoration of half the cut in the salaries of the provincial services, 
Mr. Gidnty said it was meaningless not to restore the cut when the (government 
of India bad given relief to their employees. Excepting the restoration of the ,cut 
and increments, there was no increase in the administrative expenditure Referring 
to the revenue remission, the Finance Member said that during 1931, five annas in 
the rupee were remitted for wheat and in 1932 four annas in the rupee for sugarcane. 
He hoped for better times, and asked the members to indulge in the virtue of 
self-help and to resolve to invest their money in the province, thereby, developing 
industry and commerce and increasing the revenue of the (jovernment. As Home 
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Member, Mr. Gidney paid a tribute to the good sense of the people resulting in 
the saving of 3|- lakhs in the estimates for the police. The Council then adjourned 
till the 17th. 


Voti]!?g on Budget Grants— Land Eetenue Demand 

17th. MARCH The Council began the voting on Budget demands to-day. 

Mr. Gidney, Finance Member, moved that Rs. 3,21,000 be granted to the Governor 
in-Council to defray charges for nest year in respect of land revenue and 
stamps. 

Mr. Abdul Gafoor Khan, on behalf of agriculturists, referred to the damages to 
the crops resulting in a heavy reduction of agriculturists’ income. The Government 
were not prepared to grant relief despite the resolution recommending a 50 per cent 
reduction of revenue adopted by the^ Council at the last session. 

All sections of the house, Liberal, Progressive and Minorities joined in the 
demand. Malih Khuda BaJesh Khafi referred to the unsatisfactory nature of land 
records and said that corruption among Patwaris resulted in unnecessary litigation. 

Mr. Thomson, Revenue Commissioner, met the criticism by saying that the 
Government would look into specific cases of alleged corruption, if they be brought 
to their notice. Supervising officers were exercising closer control, but they could 
not be expected to go beyond the rules laid down by the department. Referring to 
the resolution for fifty per cent reduction in revenue, Mr. Thomson said that the 
Government did not ignore it, but the present finances made it impossible for them 
to accept it In the grant of remission for sugar cane, the Government had taken 
into account the low prices and the damage to the crops, 

Naivah Sir Abdul Quayiim Khan, Minister, said that both sides of the House 
agreed on the distressing plight of the zaminders, and he suggested the appointment 
of a committee to look into the facts and figures to remove the misgivings that 
Government were not in earnest in their endeavours to alleviate the distress, 

Mr. Gidney, Finance Member, replying to the debate, said that the province had 
been passing through unprecedented turmoil for two years, and the Government were 
doing their level best to recover from its adverse effects, and were determined to 
improve the administration of the Revenue department. 

Mr. Gidney assured the House that the representations made to His Excellency 
the Governor during his tour had not fallen on deaf ears. As for a reduction of 
fifty per cent, he asked the House to look at the problem from the practical view- 
point as it was impossible to go beyond the reasonable limits of a temporary reduc- 
tion, in^ the absence of alternative suggestions for taxation. He sympathised with 
the agriculturists in their distress, and regretted that limited financial resources did 
not allow them go furher. 

Despite these assurances, Independents pressed the motion to a division, which 
was lost by 23 against 9 votes. 


Demand under Excise and Registration 

The Minister’s demand of Rs. 1,01,000 in respect of Excise and Registration was 
under discussion, when the House adjourned, 

. ISlh. MARCH :—A/r. (Independent) moved for the total rejec- 

tion of the Minister’s demand. Several speakers imparted a moral tinge to the 
discussiOT, by pointing out that religion urged the total prohibition of intoxicants. 

Mr. Tho^nson, Revenue Commissioner, defending the Excise policy, recalled his 
remarks daring the general discussion on the budget, and stated that Government’s 
policy was to restrict consumption, by making it expensive. Total prohibition had 
failed in China and America, and would not succeed in India. 

Mr. .K E. Adam, Inspector-General of Police, agreed that intoxicants were con- 
demn^ by all religions, and said that the imposition of a heavy duty was a simple 
proeedure whereby the actual persons disregarding the dictates of religion paid a 
penalty automatically. 

«« (Minorities Party) declared ; “We cannot offer co-operation at the 

sacrifice of religion.” 

Khan, Minister, agreed as to the imperative necessity 
of the evil, and said that to that end, only three courses were 
i^eforms, of which there was little, a heavy duty and total 
^ declared : “Unless you have an inner feeling of respect for 
religion, civil law is not going to help you.’^ He expressed the fear that the 
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Opposition would ultimately protest against Proliibition, as an interference with 
Keiigion. As a pracucal man he warned the Muslim members against being unfair 
to other communities. He strongly opposed the motion. 

Malik Khuda Baksh KJian, Leader of the Opposition, recalled the events of the 
last year, w’hen the total grant was rejected, but Government had ignored the almost 
unanimous verdict of the House.^ He accused the British Government of encourag- 
ing the use of intoxicants, which were conspicuous by their total absence in India 
before British Eule, and supported Prohibition. 

Mr. Noor Baksh, opposing the motion, passed reflections on the Press and could 
only be restrained from doing so, after a ruling of the President on a point of 

Leader of the Opposition, that the remarks were uncalled for. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by IS against 16, The Minister’s 
demand was passed. The Councii then adjourned till the 20fcb. 


Demand foe Forests 


2Ctfa. MARCH ‘.—The Council concluded the grants for Forests, Irrigation. 
Central Administration and Justice which were passed without any discussion. 

In respect of the Minister’s demand for Es. 3.45,000 for Forests, a cut of five 

rupps was moved by Mr. Abdul Qiiayum Khan (Independent), leading to a 
prolonged debate. x & 

Rai Sahib Mehrchand Khanna bitterly complained of ' inadequate representation 
of minorities in the department, and pleaded for the Minister’s co-operation with 
the minorities, by taking them into his confidence. 

Mr. Gholam Rabhani Khan (progressive), on the other hand, alleged that over 

forest guards and the rangers and the majority of the clerks 
of the department belonged to the minority communities. 

Nawah Sir Abdul QiLCiyupi Khan assured the House that the genuine grievances 
of the Opposition were being fully ^ considered by the Government who were 
prepared to appoint an enquiry committee as suggested by the mover of the ^‘cut”. 

^ n A • 1 I*. ^interest was not so unsafe as Mr. Mehr- 

chand Knanna imagined, nor was the Minister so obstinate as others thought. He 
commended the suggestion for starting a match factory in Hazara. 

In View of these assurances, the “cut” was withdrawn and the demand was 
passed. 

Demad for Jails 


next proceeded to discuss the demand for Es. 9,09,000 moved by 
xir. Sidney, Finance Member, in respect of jails and convicts settlements. 

1 Ghafoor Khan (Independent) moved for a cut of five rupees to raise 

a debate on the ill-treatment of prisoners in the Frontier jails. 

Mald^ Khuda Baksh Khayi, Leader of the Opposition, enumerated the specific 
cases of alleged ill-treatment and outlined the general grievances of the prisoners 
related to him by the prisoners themselves during his visits to jails. 

Mr. Noor Bakhsh Khan linked the jail riots with the weekuess of Superin- 
tendents, and pleaded for the appointment of a strict disciplinarian with stronger 
powers. ® 

Lt.-Col. Brierley the Inspector-General of Prisons, stated that he fully realised 
public alarm at the recent incident both in Dera Ismail Khan and the Haripur 
Jails, aud assured the House that he likewise bad been put to a great alarm and 
despondency. Irresponsible and ignorant people who had been dragged into the field 
of politics and Laught to disobey authority, carried to the jails the same contagious 
germs. E^ Shirts could not be induced to stick to the declared policy of non- 
^olence. They disregarded jail discipline and refused to do the task allotted. 

a direct defiance of jail rules. Since 1st March there had been 
no disturbances m jails and work was going on smoothly. Lt-Col. Brierley assu- 
red the House that they had done their best to keep discipline and at the same 
t^e satisfy the reasonable demands of the prisoners and the public generally. 
Mentioning the specific case of Mahomed Akram, who had been flogged, he said that 
the prisoner was the ringleader in one of the most dangerous riots that ever occur- 
m the Frontier jails. In Haripur, ho was the braiu behind a carefully planned 
not that did not materialise. 


. The guillotine was applied by the President when Lt.-Col, Brierley was speak- 
ing. The cut motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 24 against 8 
vo es. The Conncii then passed the remaining 17 demands under various heads and 
adjourned till the 22nd. 
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Eepeal of the Feontier Eegulatiohs 

22nd. MARCH The Council passed _ to-day the resolution of Mr. Ahdiol 
Ghaffoor Khan (Independent), recommending to the Governor-in-Council to repeal 
the Frontier Crimes, Safety and Security Eegulations. The mover said that the 
NaimatuHah Committee came to the conclusion that these laws were not beneficial 
and recommended their repeal, while the Security Eegulation was not required in 
view of the Public Tranquillity Act. To justify in letter and spirit the constitu- 
tional elevation of the Province, he pleaded for the repeal of these regulations. 

Speakers from all sections of the House condemned the regulations as out of 

date. , . , 

When the President called on Mr. Abdul Ghaffooi\ Khan to move his resolution 
Malik Khuda Baksh KhaUj Leader of the Opposition, raised a point of order, 
requesting the Chair to allow the House to resume discussion on the resolution oi 
Peer Bakhsh Khan recommending amnesty to political prisoners. Mr. Khuda 
Eakhsh Khan quoted the precedent of Eai Saheb Mehrchand Khannas resolution 
regarding the establishment of girPs schools which was pending from Abbottabad 
session and discussion on which was allouied by the President during the autumn 
session in Peshawar. ,, 

QarJ Mir Alirned KJiaii, Legal Eemembrancer, said that no precedent could 

override law. 

The President^ agreeing with the Legal Eemembrancer, over-ruled the point of 
order, saying that the resolution had lapsed in view of the prorogation oi me 
session. , 

The House proceeded to discuss Abdul Ghafoor _Khan’s resolution. Several 
speakers from the Liberal, Independent and Alinorities Parties supported me 

resolution, condemning jirga system. ^ j 

Mr. Gidneij said that the Government welcomed the resolution as they wanted to 
give the members an opportunity to express their views as promised by tne Viceroy 
when he announced the suspension of the Frontier Crimes Eegulation for one year 
at the time of the introduction of the Eeforms last year and secondly to enable tne 
Government to be in possession of the views of the public through their cnosen 
representatives. Mr. Gidoey said that the Frontier Security Eegulation lapsed in 
March 1931, and had not been renewed. The Frontier Safety Eegulation was enac- 
ted to replace the martial law imposed in Peshawar in 1930, and was applied lor six 
months only and had not been renewed. The suspension of the Crimes^ Regulation 
was due to "terminate in May next when the position would be reviewed in the lignt 
of the administrative reports of the Judicial Commissioner and the Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Police. There was no cause for the fear that Government would reapply tne 
regulation. He told the nominated members that they could freely express tneir 
opinion, but the Government would not take part in the debate. 

Nau'ob Sir Abdul Qayum Khan, expressing his opinion as an elected memDer 
of the House, said that the statement of the Leader of the House, that the Goyern- 
meni did not intend re-applying the regulation without considering the administra- 
tive reports should have satisfied the mover regarding Government’s intentions. 

Hints were thrown by several non-official members during the course or tne 
debate for the withdrawal of the resolution in view of the s*'atement of the Leader 
of the House, but independents proved adamant. 

After a prolongd debate, in which most of the speakers condemned the regulation, 
the House passed the resolution and adjourned. 

The Ahti-Prostitetioi? Bill 

23rd. MARCH The Council referred to select committees two non-offioial 
bills, namely, Peer Bakhsh Khan’s Anti-Prostitution Bill and Mr, Mehr Chanel 

Khmr\ sJs Bill to prevent juveniles from smoking. ^ ^ r lu k r 

Peer Bakhsh Khan (Independent) moving for the consideration of the Anti- 
Prostitution Bill, said that it was placed before the House in the first session at 
Abbottabad. It could not be proceeded with in the Autumn session in Peshawar as 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General had not been obtained _ but now 
sanction had been got The Bill wms intended to empower municipalities m the 
Frontier to prohibit the keeping of brothels and the residence of prostitutes. A lew 
years ago the inhabitants of Bannu and Kohat resorted to direct action. lu 
Peshawar in 1931, picketing was resorted to by Khilafatists. To-day, there existed a 
strong feeling. The Bill proposed summary trials, General bad reputation was to 
be taken as evidence. 
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Kard Meer Ahmed Khan, Legal Eemembrancer, moving for the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee, said that it was not the intention of the Government to 
put obstacles to the progress of the Bill, but they wanted a select committee to care- 
fully examine the opinions already elicited. He said that the report of the select 
committee would be placed before the House at the next session. 

Several speakers agreed with the principks underlying the Bill, but pleaded for 
modifications regarding summary trials and hearsay evidence. 

Mr. 2homso7i, Eeveniie Commissioner, supported the reference of the Bill to a 
select committee, which would carefully scrutinise the opinions elicited in view of 
the irapo^rant changes sought to be made in the Indian law of evidence. 

Natcab Sir Abdul Qayum Khan said that the Bill was practically accepted by 
all sections of the House. The controversy centred round the delay which was 
inevitable in matters of social reform. 

The ^ Independents, some Liberals and a few members of the Progressive Party 
urged that the Bill be disposed of in the current session and that the select com- 
mittee should begin its deliberations forthwith. 

Replying to the debate, Peer Bakhsh Khan^ the mover, said that there was no 
obvious reason for delaying the passage of the measure, as opinions so for elicited" 
favou red the Bill. 

The motion for a select committee was .carried by the casting vote of the 
President. 

Bill to Pretent Smoking by Juveniles 

Rai Saheb Melirchand Khanna then introduced his Bill to prevent juveniles from 
smoking. The Rai Sahib said that medical opinion was against smoking by juveniles 
as it was one of the predisposing causes of tuberculosis. "The Bill imposed the pen- 
alty of a fine on those selling tobacco to children. The mover referred to the fact 
that such a measure already existed in the Punjab. 

The inrroducnon of the Bill was opposed by Noor Balcsh as in his opinion 
administrative difiiculties stood in the way. The "Punjab Act had already proved 
inenective. ^ 

kridtieij, Leader of the House, explaining the attitude of the Government 
said that it a real demand existed, the experiment might be tried, but as far as 
information was available, it was doubtful whether the Punjab Act had proved 
effective and workable. , 

Leave for introduction having been granted by the House, Mr. Mehrchand moved 
for reference of the measure to a select committee, to report before Autumn. 

The House accepted the motion, and adjourned. 


Debate on the White Paper 

24^. MARCH The Council discussed the White:Paper to-day on the'moiion of 
Mr. (didney, Leader of the House, who observed that the views of the Council 
would be forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

Pear EafeA on behalf of the Independents, expressed general dissatisfac- 

tion with the White Paper proposals, particularly the Ordinance-making powers of 
the governors, reservation of Defence and External Affairs and the limitations 
placed on the Powers of the Pinance Minister. Referring to the proposed Pedera- 
tion, he said that the fulfilment of the conditions precedent was a remote possi- 
bility. Peer Baksh Khan urged that the subvention be made a statutory charge on 
the central revenues and regretted the injustice done to Baluchistan. 

Mr. Ishardas (Leader of the Minorities Party) in a carefully balanced speech 
^pressed satisfaction at the over-generous treatment meted out to the Frontier 
Province saying that their representation in both Houses of the Federal legislature 
was more than generous. Mr. Ishardas referred to the significant omission of the 
words Dominion Status”, which should be definitely incorporated in the pre- 
amble of the Constitution Act as the defined policy of the British Government, 
He suggested that the accession of only those States to the Federation should be 

T 5 a.d m in is tra tion was on a par with that in the 

British Indian Provinces. Criticising the reservations and safeguards, Mr. Ishardas 
said that there was no indication in the White Paper when and how they would 
cease. He objected to a statutory Railway Board, as an indication of mistrust in 
the capacity of the future Ministers. The speaker concluded by saying that the 
control of future entrants to the services should not be vested in the Secretary 
of State. 
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Qlmlam Bahhani Khan (Progressive) saw through the pages of the White Paper 
the intentions of the British Goverament to deliver the goods to those who were 
prepared to receive them and termed the White Paper as a blank cheque to be 
hiled by them to their best advantage. 

Abdul Rahim Khan (Deputy President) said that the White Paper, in effect, 
was a blank paper which constituted little advance on the present position. If the 
Indian States joined Federation, why not tribal territory? The speaker alleged that 
the White Paper was wholly intended to satisfy the Churchill group and regretted 
the injustice done to Baluchistan. 

Rai Sahib Mehr Chaiul Khanna pleaded for a representative of the minorities 
being included in the Frontier Provincial Cabinet. 

Koor Baksh Khan said that if the Cabinet be composed only of two Ministers, 
the minorities who formed five per cent of the population should not expect a fifty 
per cent share. 

Naivab Sir Abdul Qiiayuin^ Minister, as a delegate to the E. T. C., explained 
that if they had been unable to achieve what they had desired, the respousibility 
rested on their own shoulders, and referred to the break-down of the communal 
negotiations over one Sikh seat during the second E. T. C. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Minorities & Future Prov. Cabinets 

25tii. MARCH :—Rai Sahib Mehrchand Khanna moved a resolution recommen- 
ding to the Governor-in-Council to convey to the British Parliament through the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India “that it was the considered 
opinion of this House that, in the coming Constitution, adequate representation 
should be assured for the minorities in the Cabinet’’. 

Mr. Gidney, Leader of the House, intimated the Government’s intention not to 
intervene in the debate. 

Mr. Mehr Chand Khanna based his case on two points, namely, the abolition 
of the post of Sanskrit teacher in the Government High School, Peshawar, and the 
question of a Grant to the Vedic College, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Mr. Ishardas (Minorities Party) wanted three Ministers in the future Cabinet, 
one of whom should belong to the minorities. 

Messrs. Ladharm and Rochirani supporting the resolution concentrated their 
attack on the education policy pursued in the province. Mr. Eochiram declared 
that they were determined to wreck the new constitution unless they got their due 
share. 

Mr. Ghula?n Rabbani (Progressive) deplored the unnecessary communal 
outbursts on pett;^ affairs at frequent intervals, which lowered them in the eyes of 
the world. If a minority candidate commanded the confidence of the House, he was 
bound to be included in the Cabinet. 

KJiiida BaJeksh Khan (leader of the Independents), regretting the communal 
skirmishes, observed that the resolution tabled was the very negation of the 

recognised principle that was being included in the new constitution from British 
traditions, that persons commanding the biggest following should be in the 
Cabinet. 

Nazeab Sir Abdul Qazjium, Minister, replying to the criticisms, said that the 
abolition of the Simskrit teacher’s post was a long-standing question even before he 
assumed office, but he assured the House that the position would be reviewed if the 
number of students increased. The Minister regretted the attitude of the Hindu 
members, virtually amounting to opposition, to reform for the Fronter. 

Koor BaJehsh lihan^ replying to the statement that the minorities of the province 
contributed a substantial portion of the revenue, said that the contention was 

unfounded. The tax that the minorities paid, was extracted from the consumers. ^ 
Mr. Mehr Chand Khanzia, replying to the debate, admitted that the Muslim 
majority in the^ Council was being reduced from 92 per cent to 72 per cent, and 
expressed his intention to withdraw the resolution as he had ventilated his 

grievances. But the House refused [eave, and the resolution was put to vote and 

earned. 

Earlier in the day, Council unanimously passed a resolution recommending 
OTicational expansion in ruraPareas by giving effect to the report of the Primary 
jbQUcation Committee. 

The Budget Session then concluded and the House adjourned sine die. 
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JHE B. & 0. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


WINTER SESSION --PATNA, 16tk JANUARY to 23rd. MARCH 1938 

The B. & O. Public Safely Bill 

The winter session ofithe Bihar Council opened at Patna on the 16tli. January 
1933. The Council on the motion of Mr. Sckchidananda Singh recorded a sense or 
profound regret at the death of Sir Ali Imam. The Raja of Kanika. leader of the 
Honse, and the President also joined in the expression of regret in^ the passing 
away of the eminent and distinguished Indian and a leading Bihari. Regret was 
also expressed at the death of Mr, Srinandan Prasad Narayan Singh Sharma, a 
member of the Council. 

The hon, Mr. J. T. Whitty introduced the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Bill 
and moved its reference to a select committee. The hon. Mr. Whitty, moving the 
reference to a select committee said that as it was apparent in December that 
the civil disobedience raoveraent had resulted in all this trouble in India and had 
not been abandoned the Government of India introduced a bill in^ the Central 
Le^slature to give the Government the necessary powers to deal with it on any 
similar subversive movement when the Special Powers Ordinance expired. This 
bill was passed and became law as the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932, 
This Act was intended to strengthen the criminal law applicable throughout India. 
It was left to the local Government to undertake any special legislation which local 
conditions rendered necessary. The Bihar and Orissa Government considered it 
necessary to introduce the Public Safety Bill which would supplement the Act of 
the Central Legislature in order to meet the local conditions and which would 
enable the Government to meet the danger of any concerted movement against the 
public peace. The civil disobedience movement had not been abandoned and no one 
concerned with it pretended that it had been. It was true they had got lawlessness 
and defiance of law and order engendered by it in hand because they had had the 
necessary^ powers to deal with it. If these powers were withdrawn these dragons 
would raise their heads again and they would have a recurrence of these at^cks on 
the Gov^nment and liberty of its subjects which resulted in violence, bloodshed and 
destruction of life and property in 1931, The civil disobedience movement 
mcouraged the more desperate ana dangerous terrorist and revolutionary movement. 
There was not the slightest doubt that this had been the case. They had had ample 
proof of dangerous criminals deeply involved in murder and dacoity which 
had a little more motive than personal gain who were accepted as members of the 
Congress party and used their membership to aid them in their crime^ j 
nooTement which deliberately encouraged lawlessness, whether leaders wished to 
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restrict its limits or not, must get out of control and they would inevitably 
their organisation used by irresponsible agitators and criminals to embark on the 
troubled sea of violence and crime. It was true there had been vast improvement 
in the province within last year. Every one must admit this. There was p^ce 
and order in places where at one time there was lawlessness and disorder. But 
lawlessness and disorder was caused by the civil disobedience movement and it was 
because they had had power to control the movement peace and order had 
returned, fie then cited instances occurring every week showing the determination oi 
the supporters of the civil disobedience movement to carry on the movement and 
defy the Government. He maintained that every one who had the real knowledge of 
the facts would agree that as regards their own province, for instance, no law-abiding 
citizen had sufFere^i any real inconvenience from laws and ordinances which had 
been wildly described as oppressive and repressive. He added everyone must agree 
that peace and respect for law were never more needed in India than they were now 
when plans were being made for the country to take a giant stride forward towards 
a democratic and popular form of government, probably the greatest step forward 
that had ever been taken in orderly and peaceful progress towards the new form 
of government. The additional powers which they proposed to take for this 
province were not numerous and they were less than those taken in most other 
provincial legislatures and they were strictly confined to what they considered 
necessary. 

Mr. Hassa?i Jan supporting the motion suggested that the Bill be enacted as a 
temporary measure and not placed peroaanently on the statute book. 

Bai Bahadur Divarhanaih said that the safe remedy did not lie in the ordinances 
but in the adoption of a policy of concessions and conciliation. Until popular 
leaders were released from jails there could be no real peace. The provisions of the 
Bill were drastic and were meant for curtailing the liberties of the people. 

Mr. Godau'aris Misra also maintained there was no justification for the 
measure. 

Mr, Sackchidanajida Sinkay leader of the Opposition, said the measure was well 
designed to restrict the liberties of the people. He saw no justification at all for 
additional measure when the All-India Ordinance enacted by the Central Legislature 
was also applicable to this province. He asked the Government to see that the Bill 
was limited to the shortest possible period. 

Mr, Sri Kriskfta Prasad said the Bill struck at the root of all constitutional 
progress. It passed his comprehension why a drastic measure like this was being 
enacted for all time to come. He asked for placing on the table papers on the 
working of the Special Powers Ordinance of last year and the correspondence between 
the local Government and the Government of India on the subject. 

The hon. Mr. J. 2. Whitty replied that confidential papers could not be plac^ 
on the table, but he would be glad to give any information in the course of the 
debate. The hon. Mr. Whitty explained the disastrous consequences of the civil 
disobedience movement and pointed out that the Bill was designed to enable the 
Government and its successors to meet the danger of any concerted movement 
prejudicial to the public peace. 

Mr. Bishun Deo Narayan Singh also opposed the Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Saghirul Baq suggested that the life of the Bill be limited till 
the inauguration of the new reformed constitution. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was passed, 46 voting 
for and 30 against it. 

Second Chambee for Bihar 

17 th. JANUARY : — The Council discussed to-day the resolution moved by the 
Raja of Katiika, Leader of the House, regarding the establishment of a S^ond 
Chamber in the Province. After explaining the attitude of the Government on the 
question, the Raja announced that official members would refrain from voting on 
the question, and the verdict would be left to non-officials. 

Mr. Lack mi Prasad Singh and Mr. Saghirulhaq opposed the resolution, on 
grounds of expense and complexity of the legislative machinery. 

Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister for local Self-Government, said that 
democracy in its infancy, was impatient of control, as was young doctor or 
lawyer. For adequate and efficient protection of the various interests, including 
those of landholders, capitalists and the Services, a Second Chamber was essential. 
Minorities and other interests would not be satisfied unless a safeguard wa» 
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provided for them in fche new constitution in the form of a Second Chamber, to 
ensure that they -would be fairly treated, especially when they were taking a leap in 
the dark and esperimenting with democracy. When America, which was a Eepub- 
lican country, had Second Chambers, there was no reason why they should not 
have it here, especially in view of the special and peculiar circumstances of the 
country. They should not grudge the little expense involved in having a Second 
Chamber, when it was going to provide for the safety and protection of various 
interests. 

Rai Bahadur Dioarhanath said that the apprehensions of the landholders were 
not justified and he assured them of fair deal by the future unicameral legisla- 
lature of the Province. It was not fair to condemn the new House of Commons 
without giving it a trial. A Second Chamber would be a pernicious institution and 
against the best interests of the people. 

The Raja Bahadur of Amaivan, supporting the resolution, said that in the initial 
stage of constitutional development a Second Chamber would conduce to stability 
and security. 

Mr. Badha Prasad Sinha, Mr. Athaur Hussain, Mr. Kalyan Singh, Eai Bahadur 
Satishchandra Sinha and Mahomed Shafi opposed the resolution. 

18th. January The debate on the Second Chamber resolution was resumed 
in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Mahomed Shafi said that a Second Chamber would be against the spirit of 
democracy. 

Mr. Harahrishna Chaudhuri, supporting the resolution, said that the Second 
Chamber would be a safety valve, as was the case in other democratic countries 
and that without it, democracy would be a failure. 

Mr. Bhagwati Saran Singh^ supporting the motion, said that a Second Chamber 
was an essential balance wheel. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, opposing the motion, said that a Second 
Chamber had serious disadvantages and dangers, The Second Chamber was a 
constitutional anachronism, and would be a stone-wall against progress. 

Mr, S, M. Hafee% said that the popular view was that a Second Chamber would 
make provincial autonomy a sham by hampering popular legislation. The nervous- 
ness of landlords was not justified. 

Mr. Sriknshna Prosad, opposing the motion, said that landlords need not be 
apprehensive of the future unicameral legislature. He assured them that democracy 
here would not be hasty. In the provincial constitution, there were no functions 
which a Second Chamber could fulfil. 

Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, said that so far no public 
demand had manifested itself in favour of the establishment of a second chamber. 
He could not understand why ^ the Local Government had changed their opinion 
now, after having opposed the idea of a second Chamber in their memorandum to 
the Simon Commission. A Second Chamber would give no relief to the landlords, 
and it was not to their best interests, as he believed that landlords were capable of 
defending themselves and did not require protection. Landlords should now learn 
to depend on the goodwill of the public and trust to the judgment of masses.^ 

Mr. Chandreshivar Prasad 'Narayan Singh, supporting the resolution, said that 
every sound constitution should have a check in the form of a second Chamber 
as it would not be safe to tinker with doubtful democratic experiments without a 
safety valve to deal with emergencies that might arise. 

Eai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay, Mr. Bishundeo Harayan Singh, and Mr, 
Rajandbari Sinha also supported the resolution. 

Mr. Godawaris Misra withdrew his amendment suggesting consideration of the 
question by the next Council. 

After a division, the resolution regarding the establishment of a Second Chamber 
was carried, 39 voting for and 30 against. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

Sth. FEBRUARY:— Ecyu Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo of Kanika, Finance 
Member,^ introduced to-day the budget estimates for 1933-34. In doing so, he said 
that during the current year, the total receipts expected amounted to Rs. 539 lakhs 
and the total expenditure to Es. 10 lakhs. It was expected that the year 1932-33 
would close with a balance of 52^ lakhs, 31 lakhs representing the famine relief 
fund and lakhs, ordinary balance. 
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Turning to the budget proposals for 1933-34, the Baja of Banika said that the 
principal heads of revenue had shown a slight tendency to improve since the earlier 
part of the year. He then described the changes which had taken place in Excise 
Legislation. The auction system had beeii substituted for the sliding scale system. 
In order to enlist the co-operation of excise vendors and prevent illicit distillation, 
prices had been reduced commensurate with the purchasiDg power of the consumers. 
The total revenue expected was Es. 50^ lakhs, and the total receipts Rs. 543 
lakhs. On the expenditure side, though it had been nece? sary to provide for lakhs 
for preparing the new electoral roils and holding general elections expenditure charge 
on revenue would be Es. 522 lakhs, and the total expenditure would be Es.558)4i lakhs. 
The decision of the Secretary of State to impose a 5 per cent cut io the salaries of 
otSciais during 1933-34 had" been reached only a few days before, and it had been 
impossible to Incorporate the necessary changes in the budget. The cut in pay 
would yield farther savings of about Es. ‘9 lakhs, and allowing for the effect of 
this factor, the closing balance would be E?. 46 lakhs. 

The Finance Member said that it was necessary to realise that the continuance of 
a dangerously low level of expenditure, was likely to do irreparable harm to the 
administration. Without a substantial addition to its revenues the province could not 
carry on in a manner which would enable the next Government to function. He 
expressed gratification at the successful outcome of the long struggle for the recogni- 
tion of the claims of Orissa, and asked the Council to join him in wishing the new 
province a smooth and successful career and hoped that separation wonld bring 
benefits to both the provinces. 

Non- Official Bills 

9tli. FEBRUARY The Council commenced discussion of non-official Bills from 
to-day. JRai Bahadur Satis Chaiidra Swgha's motion for taking into considera- 
tion the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Amendment Bill was negatived 
without a division. The mover explained the bill. The Minister Sir Ganesh 
Lutta Singh opposed the bill on the ground that it was unnecessary and ex- 
perience showed that the proposed amendment would hamper the smooth working 
of the proceedings of district boards. 

Messrs. Sri Narayan Mahtha^ Bhagimti Saran Singh and Badha Mohan Sinha 
opposed the bill. 

Rai Bahadur Shaymnandan Sahay next introduced a hill to amend the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 

Mr. Kalijan Singh then moved for reference of the Chota. Nagpur Tenure-holders^ 
Bent Account Amendment Bill to a select committee. He saia the object of the 
amendment was to extend the scope of the Eent Account Act, 1929, with a view to 
removing the grievances of part-owners of permanent tenures. The Eeveniie Secre- 
tary, on behalf of the Government, opposed the underlying principle of the bill which 
would seriously endanger the interests of landlords. The motion for reference was 
negatived. 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha moved for taking into consideration another 
Local Self-Government Anmid^yient Bill to provide that leave of absence in the case 
of district boards be granted in writing by the chairman subject to the final ^sanc- 
tion of the board. The Minister, Sir Ganesh Lutta Singh accepted the point 
that leave applied for be in writing and orders should be passed thereon by the 
chairman also in writing and promised to circulate to boards to follow this proce- 
dure. But he did not accept the second point of the chairman’s permission being 
subjected to the final sanction of the board. In view of the sympathetic reply of 
the Minister, the bill was withdrawn. 

Non-Official Eesolutions 

I4ih. FEBRUARY : — After prolonged discussion the Council passed by 30 to 29 votes 
Mr. Nando Kumar Qhoslds resolution urging removal of Eanchi, Hazaribagh, 
Palamau, and Manbhum districts of Chota Nagpur division“from the list of back- 
ward tracts. The mover said that Chota Nagpur had much advanced educationally 
ind there was no justification for shutting out 80 per cent of non-aboriginal popula- 
*ion from further reforms. 

Mr, D' Silva, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy, Mr. Devendranath Samanta 
md other aboriginal members opposed the resolution on the ground that abori- 
gines forming an important part of the population of the area must have a deter- 
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mininn: voice in the matter and they wanted that they should not be deprived of the 
esistinji; protection they enjoyed. 

Messrs. Kalyan Singh, Satish Chandra Singha and Manindranath Muhherji 
supported the resalution. The Government opposed the resolution. 

The B, & O. Public Safety Bill 

16th. FEBRUARY The Council discussed to-day Hon. Mr. J. T. Whitty's 
motion for consideration of the Public Safety Bill, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee. Mr. Srikrishna Prasad moved an amendment for recirculation of the Bill 
for elicitinp: public opinion thereon. The mover said that drastic powers were con- 
tained in the Bill, and therefore, it was desirable to consult public opinion. Without 
the support of public opinion the Bill would not be effective in achieving its objects. 
It is impossible to rule the country by Ordinances, and it was essential on the part 
of the Government to show a change'of heart, and wean back persons from the path 
of non-co-operation to co-operation. 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha raised a point of order whether the circula- 
tion amendment was in order, when no circulation was moved in the introductory 
stage of the Bill. 

The President held the motion in order. 

Mr. Bimala Char an Sinha and Mr. Ramnarayan opposed the amendment. 

Bon. Mr. Whitty, replying, said that the house had already accepted the principles 
of the Bill referring it to a Select; Committee. The circulation would mean six 
months^ delay which would take away a great deal of the value of the Bill, If 
special powers to maintain law and order ^vere needed they were needed at once. 
Civil Disobedience had not yet been abandoned, and law and order was being defied. 
Even in great constitutional changes, and to bring improvement in economic situa- 
tion peace was very essential, and the Bill aimed at that. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarkanaih said that there was no emergency for the measure, 
and the Government would be well advised in consulting public opinion. 

Mr. Sachhidananda Sinha said that there was no harm in staying the hands, 
and the Government should consult the High Court and other public bodies. 

Mr. J» ThomaSf representing the Europeans, in his maiden speech said that when 
new reforms were coming it was necessary to handle the province in peace and 
maintain law and order. "The urgency of the measure was questioned but there was 
no harm^ renewing the brakes which they knew were doing useful work. They had 
sympathies with the people, but the Bill was enacted for the sake of law-abiding 
citizens. 

Khan Bahadur Yehya said that already the question of special powers had been 
discussed fully since the All-India Ordinance was passed, and a similar legislation 
passed in other provinces, and therefore it was not necessary to circulate the Bill. It 
was the duty of Government to check Civil disobedience. 

Mr. Tallents^ Chief Secretary, said that it would not be a logical position to take 
in asking to circulate the Bill for obtaining approval of the public to the principles 
of the Bill, when the House had already approved the principles of the Bill by sen- 
ding the Bill to a Select Committee. 

The amendment for recirculating the Bill for opinion was rejected without a 
division. 

Mr. Whittys motion for second reading of the Bill was subsequently passed by 
the Council without a division. 

The Council then proceeded with the third reading of the Public Safety Bill and 
discussed it clause by clause. Mr. Srikrishna Prasad moved an amendment to 
clause one. The amendnaent sought to limit the period of emergency to one month 
and if Government wanted to renew the notification of emergency they had to call a 
special session of the Council which should pass a resolution by majority of three- 
fifths extending the emergency to any period the members might like. According to 
the mover the object of the amendment was to keep the Government in touch with 
public opinion. Mr. Whitty opposing the amendment said that it would make the 
whole act unworkable. The amendment was rejected by 58 votes to 22. Two other 
amendments by the same member were similarly rejected. The Council had not 
concluded discussion when the House adjourned. 

c« Council disposed of further clauses ^ of the Public 

bafety Bill voting all the five clauses so far discussed and rejecting the various 
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amendments moved by Mr. Srikrishna Prasad. The opposition concentrated their 
attack on clause 6 and Mr. Srikrishna Prasad mored an amendment proposing 
deletion of the clause regarding imposition of collective fine on the inhabitants of 
turbulent areas. The mover Mr Sachchidananda Sioha and !dr. Dvrarkanath said 
that the clause was sufficiently drastic and should be deleted. 

Government maintained that the clause was essential, 2 ivl was on the basis of 
joint communal responsibility, a principle obtaining in ad civiiisid countries and the 
provision was mild as compared with the imposition of additional police tax which 
would be drastic and in two places where Goverament imposed small fines it proved 
effective calming down the situation. 

The amendment for deletion of the clause was rejected. 

The amendment of Mr, Eafiz for deleting the es:planation clause was under 
discussion when the Council adjourned. 

_18th. FEBRUARY The Council passed to-day by 39 votes to 20 the Bihar and 
Orissa Public Safety Bill as reported by the select committee — an official measure 
conferring special powers on the Government and its officers for the purpose of 
maintaining law and order after the various amendments moved by Mr. SriJrrisJma 
Prasad were rejected. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr Sachchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, said that 
the_ Govern naent should _ not have armed itself in advance of any prospective free 
political constitution with a drastic penal legislation which with a view to make 
subversive movements impossible in future would place in the meantime admittedly 
serious shackles on the liberties of the subject when there was already on the 
statute book a draconian Act passed a few weeks back in the Assembly which 
applied to the province also. No improvement was at all likely to occur in the 
situation unless the present aggressively repressive policy was completely reversed 
and replaced by one of sympathy and conciliation accompanied by making the 
bounds of freedom wide and extensive broad-based on the people’s will. “ 

The hoD. Mr. Whitty, on behalf of the Government, replied that the Council had 
already approved of the principles and details of the bill. The Government were 
justified in their policy because peace was badly needed at present on the eve of the 
great constitutional change. 

After voting various Supplementary demands, the Council adjourned till the 20tjh 

General Discussion of Budget 

20tli. and 21«fc. FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Budget was held on 
two days. Winding up the discussion on the second day, the Baja of Kanika^ Finance 
Member replied to various cirticisms. He said that he did not accept the view that 
administration was too heavy. It was certainly heavier than it was in pre-reform 
days but that was because so much more work now fell to a modern Government. 
If they got rid of these men, they could not supply social services and other ac- 
tivities which they performed. To those who accused him of neglecting retrenchment 
he asked the question whether they could point to any other Government which had 
reduced its expenditure by more than one-sixth in two years. Replying, regarding! the 
five per cent cut in salaries he said the matter of fact was the new cut coupled 
with liability of income tax surcharges had the sanae effect as the graduated cut in 
the pay. In the highest salaries the new system would give practically no benefit 
while salaries below income tax level would gain full five per cent. They realised 
that in their retrenchments they had reduced the expenditure to a level which was 
well below the bare minimum of subsistence over a term of years. 

Voting on Budget DEiiANDs—FoEEST Demand 

6th. MARCH : — The Council [commenced voting on budget demands to-day. 
Bahu Q-odatvaris Misra attacked the system of special pay given to forest officers 
under the forest demand, and moved its total omission. Messrs. Hafeez, Ghani and 
Sachchidananda Sipha sunported the mover. 

Government maintainea that the system of special pay was necessary and was a 
cheaper arrangement. ^ The motion was rejected. 

Mr. Godawaris Misra moved a token out under the forest demand to point 
out that the existing forest policy was unproductive. He said that the expenditure 
was much more than the estimated receipts, and no attempt was made to reduce 
expenditure and increase the revenue under the head. 
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Messrs. Srilcrishna Prasad^ Ahdul Ghani and Hafeex supported the motion and 
demanded that Government proposals for retrenchment under the head be placed 
before the Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. T. Whittij^ explaining the Government policy, said that it 
was not possible to administer the forests purely on commercial basis as forests were 
national and provincial assets, and would be administered as such. The department 
had done exceedingly well in spite of the difficult situation they had to face at 
present. He pointed out the retrenchments, which had been effected in the depart- 
ment, and stated that proposals for further retrenchments had been submitted to 
the Government of India. The proposals could not be laid before the Council 
as they were the subject matter of a correspondence, but Government could explain 
them to individual members as far as possible. The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the whole demand of Es. 4,16,286 under Forests and 
also Rs. 2,17,907 under Stamps. 

Demand Under Excise 

Under a token cut on the excise demand Shyamnandan Sakay, supported by 
Blessrs. Sachchida^ianda Sinha, Srikishna Prasad, Dwarkanath and N, K. Ghosh 
urged that the post of the Excise Commissioner be filled up by a member of the 
provincial service. 

The Minister, Sir Ganesh Dutta Sinha said that he did not doubt the capacity 
of provincial service men, but the combined duties of Excise Commissioner and 
Inspecctor General of Registration were such as required appointment of much 
younger men from the Civil Service rather than men of advanced age in the provin- 
cial service. The cut motion was negatived. The excise demand was under 
discusioa when the Council adjourned. 

7tb. MARCH :“The excise policy of the Government was criticised to-day by 
Mr. Godawaris Misra by a token cut motion. 

Mr. G. E, Otcen^ Secretary in charge of the Department, defending the policy 
said that they had reverted to the auction system to gain control over a consider- 
able increase in illicit distillation crimes and to safeguard the revenue. Due to illicit 
distillation the revenue suffered a loss to the extent of Rs. 66 lakhs and over 
three thousand persons were convicted in the province of excise offences. The cut 
being withdrawn, the Council voted the whole demand of Rs. 1,492,267 under 
excise. 

By another token cut motion Mr. Abdul Ghani raised the question of location 
of excise shops, which was withdrawn after the Minister’s reply. 

Land Revenue Demand 

Mr. Abdul Ghani's motion for a cut for Rs. 2,040 from salary and establish- 
ment of the Superintendent, Hiranpur Market, under the Land Revenue demand 
was rejected after division. 

Rai Bahadur LacJnni _ Prasad Sinha moved omission of the provision for Rs. 
11,900 for the Deputy Director of Survey on ground of economy, 

Mr. H. C. Prior ^ Revenue Secretary, maintained that the officer was doing 
useful work. The cut was withdrawn. 

Sth. MARCH : — Non-officials scored the first victory in the Conncii to-day by 
carrying by 45 to 27 votes the cut of Rs. 79,923 under the land revenue demand 
for Dhalbhum settlement operations. 

Mr. Abdul Ghani who sponsored the cut and other non-official members urged 
that the hardships of revision of settlement operations would entail upon both 
landlords and tenants in the present economic depression. 

^ The Hon, Mr. J. T. Whitty^ on behalf of Government, maintained that the exis- 
ting record of rights were out of date and needed revision, which would be of great 
value to all concerned, and the cost of settlement operations would be very small. 

Government suffered another defeat when the Council carried by 48 to 32 votes 
Bar. Rajandhari Sinha^s cut for Rs. 3,379 under land revenue, protesting against the 
revision of settlement operations in Muzaffarpur. The mover, Mr. Picarkanath 
and Mr. Chandreahvar Prasad Narayan Sinha contended that revision of settlement 
operations would entail great hardships on both the landlords and tenants in the 
pr^ent economic depression and need not be undertaken at the present moment. 
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The Eon. Mr. Whitty. on behalf of Government, explained the advantage of revi- 
sion of settlement operations, which would give them valuable asset in the form of 
up-to-date record of rights, which would obviate chances in litigation and conduce 
peace and amity between the landlords and tenants. Mr. Abdul G-hani and MaJmnsd 
Skafi by a token cut under revenue demand ventdated the grievances of the sugar- 
cane growers in north Bihar. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn* 

OiHER Demands Voted 

The Council then voted the reduced grants of Rs. 17,15,539 under land revenue 
and also grants of Rs. 38,000 under famine, Rs. 2G,74,900'under pensions, Rs. 7,88,083 
under stationery and printing, and Rs. 4,20,592 under miscellaneous. 

Executive Council Demand 

9th. MARCH : — After voting demands for expendituredn England, extraordinary 
payments and loans and advances by the Provincial Government, the Council 
discussed the whole of the day the token cut on provision of the Executive Council 
under General Administration sponsored by Mr. Saekchidananda Sinha. Mr. Sinha 
raised three issues, firstly, the Legislative Council as a whole should be consulted 
for the formation of important committees like Franchise Committee apart from 
nomination of individual members. Secondly, he criticised the action of the Governor- 
in-Council regarding recent executions in Purulia Jail and asserted the Government 
ought to have made proper enquiries on the basis of the statement of accused Must 
All exonerating two other co-accused before proceeding with executions. Thirdly, he 
criticised the action of the Government in what he called adopting an extraordinary 
procedure in Eohtas Murder case lecently decided by the Privy Council. 

Messrs. Divai'kanath and N. K. Ghosh supported the mover. Messrs, 
Badha Prasad Sinha, S. M. Hafeez-, and Bishujideo Narayan commended the action 
of the Government regarding the Rohtas Murder case by starting jadicial procee- 
•’mgs to prevent miscarriage of justice. Mr. Davis, Judicial Secretary, replying in 
mnection with Purulia executions, stated the statement of Must Ali disclosed nothing 
fhich requited an enquiry. Mr. Tallents, Chief Secretary, replying to other points 
jsaid all interests were represented in the Franchise Committee including members 
of the Council and there was not much time at the disposal of the Government to 
consult the Council as a whole regarding the constitution of the Committee. He 
maintained the procedure adopted by the Government regarding the Rohtas Murder 
case was perfectly justified as there was a yrima facie case and Government thought 
it was the duty to place the whole material before the highest judicial tribunal of the 
province. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

Minister's Policy Criticised 

Mr. Jogendra Mohan Smha'^s token cut motion under provision ‘‘Ministers” for 
criticising the policy of the Minister of Local Self-Government Str Qanesh Dutta 
Singh regarding the nominations to local bodies was under discussion, when the 
Council adjourned. 

loth. MARCH In the Council to-day criticism was levelled against the policy 
of the Minister of Local Self-Government regarding nomination to Local bodies by 
token cut on demand for provisions of Ministers. Sir Ganesh Butt Singh main- 
tained that his policy was not based on religious creed or caste but he was guided by 
the sole consideration of the capacity and efficiency. He could not sacrifice efficiency 
for community even in matters of honorary service. Nominations were made by 
him on recommendations of officers. Discussion was not concluded when the 
Council adjourned for lunch. Several speakers after lunch supported the Minister's 
policy. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. On the assurance of the 
Government that if ever it was necessary to call a Franchise Committee into being 
they would consider claims of representation of a particular section or community, a 
cut motion was withdrawn. Another cut motion urging that the local Government 
should represent to the proper authorities that Bihar be given proper representation in 
the future constitutional consultation with the Joint Select Committee, Government 
assured that the general sense of the Council would be communicated by telegram 
to the GoYernment of India. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

33 
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15th. MARCH : — The Moslem members of the Council on a token cut to-day 
urged for ad(^quate appointment of Moslems in the executive service and complained 
that allhough qualified candidates were available, their representation fell short of 
thirty per cent and urged for their legitimate share of appointment by means of 
existing system of nomination. 

The Bon^ble Mr, Whiffy, on behalf of the Government, said they should not 
judge the Government policy by isolated instances but by composition of service as 
a whole and appointments made over a number of years. He maintained that the 
Moslem community has been fairly treated in the matter of appointment and they 
enjoyed over twentyone per cent representation in the service as a whole. 

Mr. Sackchidananda Sinha said that though he sympathised with the demand of 
Moslem representation in service, he was not in favour of arithmetical basis of repre- 
sentation. Moslems already enjoyed the representation over their population and 
strength and he would not oppose expansion of the representation if they could 
attain that by their qualifications and efficiency. The motion was pressed to a 
division and negatived by 36 votes to 8. The time limit having reached, the Council 
voted the whole demand under General Administration. 

On another token cut the Government was urged for an adequate representation 
of Bihar Hindus in the appointments of Government pleaders and public prose- 
cutors. Mr. Sackchidananda Sinha and Rai Baitadur Bivarkayiath supported the 
motion and also pressed for the claims of qualified Bihari Hindus. The Raja of Kanika, 
on behalf of Government, stared that appointments were made on grounds of effi- 
ciency and qualifi'^ations of candidates. Claims of all communities were considered on 
those grounds. The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. i'T. K. Ohosh urged the claims of Oriyas for appointments in the High Court 
Bench. The Government explained that appointments are made on the te^t of efficiency 
which had been admitted by the House. Permanent appointments of High Court 
judges and additional judges were outside the province of the local Government who 
could make only officiating appointments. The motion was withdrawn. 


Teeatment of Political Peisonees 

MARCH : — The Council carried a token cut of Mr. Qodwaris Misra urging 
the appointment of Council members as ex-officio visitors to jails inspite of 
Government opposition. There was a prolonged debate on the token cut moved by 
Sri Krishna Prasad on the subject of treatment of political prisoners in jails. 
Sev( ral other non-official members complained of the diet given to political prisoners 
in the Patna Camp Jail and other grievances of hospital treatment. 

Mr. Davies, Judicial Secretary and the Raja of Kanika. Member for Jails Depart- 
ment, maintained that everything was done to make all possible improvements in the 
Patna Camp Jail and there was nothing wrong. Speaking on personal experience 
of a visit in Hazaribagh Jail, the Raja of Kanika said that be met prisoners indivi- 
dually and they had no complaints. The cut motion was rejected. 


The Education Demand 

20th. MARCH : — In the Council to-day several non-official members under a token 
cut moved by Mr. Srinarayan^ Mahtha pressed upon the Government the need for 
lestoring the ten per cent cut in the primary education grant and allotting more 
funds for ihe purpose. 

The Government replied that of the cut amounting to three lakhs in the primary 
education grant two lakhs had been restored and if more funds were available in 
future the Government would give sympathetic consideration to the question. 

Although the mover wanted to withdraw the motion a division was challenged 
by other members and the cut was rejected. 

The Council then voted the whole demand for education transferred after other 
token cuts were withdrawn. 


EEiiAiNiNG Demands Voted 

Under Civil Works Transferred a token cut moved by Rai Bahadur Shyama^ 
nana^ . k>ahay to urge further retrenchments in establishment and criticise the 
oiatrioution of proceeds of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act to Municipalities also 

After the Government reply the cut was withdrawn, 
t ^ '^oted Civil Work* Transferred and Reserved and Miscellaueoufi 
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Mr. Godawaris Misra wanted to axe the post of the textile expeH as a measure 
of economy by moving total omission ot the provision for the purpose. The 
Government pointed out the useful function of the textile expert and showed how the 
officer had developed the cottage industries in the province. The cut was withdrawn. 

To-day being the last day of the discussicn on budget demands the guillotine was 
applied at hve o’clock and the remaining demands for Industries, Agriculture, 
Public Health, Medical, Irrigation and Registration were put and voted without 
discussion. 

Sup?le.we:ntap.y Demands Voted 

21st. MARCH: — The Council held a short sitting to-day, when they voted ten 
supplementary demands, brought for;vard by Government including Rs. 394,766 in 
respect of Jai.s and Convict Settlement to meet extra expenditure involved on 
account of the camp jail owing to increase in the jail population from 10,000 to over 
14,000 as a result of combined effict. of the revival of civil disobedience movement 
and protracted ecoaomic depression, and Rs. 104,000 in respect of civil works 
(transferred) for improvement of the Bakhtiarpur-Bihar Road. 

Debate on ths White Paper 

22nd. MARCH:— The Eonble the Raja of Kanika, Leader of the House, moved 
to-day for consideration of the White Paper. In moving the motion the Raja said 
that as the Government could not express any view thereon official members would 
not participate in the discussion. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha moved an amendment proposing an addition to the 
motion that ‘‘Uaving considered it the Council viewed the scheme as unsatisfactory 
as being hedged in by numerous limitaiions and safeguards which are opposed to 
the inti^re^t of India and required suhstant al modification.” In moving the amend- 
ment Mr. Sinha quoted the Premier’s speech in which he foreshadowed the addition 
of a new Dominion to the Britii^h Commonwealth, namely, Iijdia. Both the Premier 
and Lord Irwm made it clear that what India was going to attain in the near 
future was Dominion Status. The White Paper was completely out of the tune 
with those declarations and even the term of Dominion Status was conspicuous by 
its absence therefrom. India would continue to be ruled from White Hail. The 
Services would remain beyond the popular control. Federation was contingent upon 
the first approval of Parliament. The Finance Minister was debarred from dealing 
with eighty per emt of Finance. High Courts might wholly be manned by Civilians. 
The Governor-General and Governors could exercise enormous extra legislative 
powers. He concluded that unless far-reaching modifications were made discontent 
and trouble would ensue followed by repression and more repression. 

The next amendment moved by Mr. Lokenaih Mahanti related to disappointment 
caused by the non-inclusion of * Parlakemedi and other areas which the Oriyas 
claimed. 

Raja P, C. Lai supporting Mr. Sinha’s amendment said that the new constitu- 
tion deprived the people of the little rights they enjoyed now. 

Reverend Brajanandan Das and Rai Bahadur Laxrrndhar Mahanti in supporting 
Mr. Lokenath Mahanti’s amendments dwelt on the great injustice of the main 
dismembered Oriya Province. 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha said that the White Paper sadly belied the 
hopes raised by the pronouncements made by the Premier and Lord Irwm that 
Dominion Status was the goal of British Rule. 

Rai Bahadur Divarkanaih said that the appearance of the White Paper plunged 
the country in dismal disappointment and gloom. Tbe country which cried for bread 
was givtn stone instead. He opint-d that liberty and democracy would be completely 
crushed under the terrible powers given to the Governoi-Gtneral and Governors. 

Mr. Saghiriil Huq speaking on Mr. Sinha’s amendment said that it was desirable 
to embody a declaration of fundamental rights in the constitution and proper 
safeguards for minorities interests. He urged for a modification to secure the 
proportions demanded by the Muslims in the legislatures. 

Mr. Chandreswari Prosad Narayan Singh said that many proposals were 
certainly retrograde and the safeguards were imposed where unnecessary and missed 
where necessary. It was gratifying that the need of a Second Chamber in Bihar was 
recognised but fearing that the constitution given it might render it unworkable 
urged for modification thereof. He said that injustice done to landlords by not 
increasing their seats proportionally caused great resentment among them. 
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Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad coniSnia^ himself to the promise of granting complete 
Provincial Autonomy said that what was given was the Secretary of State’s 
autocracy transmitted through the Governor- General to the centre and through 
Governors to the Provinces. Special responsibility and powers given to Governors 
gave a go-bye to the last lingering colour of responsibility and spell rank suspicion, 
distrust and contempt for the people of the land. Autocracy came out in all its 
nakedness in the matter of legislative procedure. It was not Autonomy but it was 
the worst form of subordination. 

Mr. Jogendranarayayi Singh supporting said the White Paper was the reward for 
Indians having helped the British Empire and the European civilisation in the 
darkest hour" of trial. After a series of liberal promises speaking about the 
Bengalee community he said even reservation of two seats for six per cent popula- 
tion has been turned down, and urged its adoption. 

About a dozen other members spoke supporting Mr. Sinha’s amendment where- 
upon the closure was adopted. 

Both amendments were put to the vote and were almost unanimously carried. 

Non- Official Bills 

23r<l. MARCH : — No fewer than five non-official Bills were introduced in the 
Council to-day. 

Eai Bahadur Shyamnandayi Sakay introduced a fresh Bill on the lines of ^ ike 
Bengal Tenancy Act, and moved its reference to a Select Committee. He explained 
that the Bill embodied an agreement between the representatives of landlords and 
tenants on the tenancy problem. 

The Hon. Mr. J. Whitty, on behalf of Government, extended support to reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee, as the Bill envisaged general^ desire on both 
sides to settle the question by mutual agreement. After discussion the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Hasan Jan introduced a Bill to provide for regulation and control of certain 
Mussalman charitable and religious endowments in the provinces and moved its 
reference to a Select Committee. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed^ Special Member nominated for the purpose of the Bill, con- 
gratulated the mover on producing a document which ought to satisfy all reason- 
able persons. The mover had carefully considered all the fine essential conditions 
precedent to such legislation and framed the Bill accordingly. 

Mr. Gokhale, Education Secretary, welcomed the Bill on behalf of Government 
and said that Government attitude was one of strict neutrality in such matters, as 
they neither wanted to impose a legislation which the people did not desire nor 
opposed a legislation whichthe people desired. Although Government were not op- 
posed to the main principles of the Bill, they reserveed the right^ to consider 
their attitude at a leter stage. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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ZANUABY SESSION -NAGPUR, 19th. JANUARY to 27tli. JANUARY 193S 


The Governor’s Opening Address 

The January S^3sion of the Central Provinces Legislative Council was opened by 
H. E. the Governor at; Nagpur on the 19th. January. 

course of his address, His Excellency the Governor said that he was 
addressing them after eighteen months, due to his absence from the Province and 
referred to the world-wide depression. His Excellency said that the 0. P. Govern- 
ment ^^got within sight of the low figure advised by the Eetrenchment Committee by 
pruning expeiiditure.” 

Though the Government did not touch the bottom of the excise revenue, the Go- 
vernor expressed his anxiety as regards the agricultural situation, which might affect 
land revenue. Eeferring to the new constitution, His Excellency said : “It has been 
the endeavour of my colleagues and myself to so order matters that the coming 
Constifufiou may not be hampered in its operation by an unfortunate financim 
legacy.” The Governor apprehended that in spite of the drastic economies, they had 
now to choose between closing the existing nation-building activities and finding fresh 
sources of income. 

Beferring to the recent Viceregal visit, His Excellency said that Their Excellencies 
received a very warm welcome and ^won the hearts of all those with whom they 
came in contact both here at Nagpur and subsequently at Raipur.’ 

• Governor yras amazed at the spirit shown by workers on land in facing the 
misfortunes, especially in the cotton and wheat tracts. His Excellency quoted figures 
to illustrate the fine effort of the revenue-payer and the extreme care taken to do 
them justice in the time of misfortune. The Government were doing, within the 
limits of their present financial capacity, all that they could by opening co-operative 
and land mortgage banks in Berar. They would be laying the 0. P. Debt Concilia- 
tion Bill before the Council during the present session. Finally, the Governor refer- 
red to the Uplift Board constituted for rural uplift and reconstruction, which advi ed 
the Government regarding schemes for the educational, economic, industrial and cul- 
tural advancement of the rural community. 

The Debt Coitciliatioh Bill 

^ The house then proceeded with Government business. The Debt Conciliation Bill 
with the report of the select committee was presented by the hon. Mr. E. C. Qcwafif 
who moved it be taken into consideration. Mr. Gowan pointed out that more than 70 
amendments had been tabled to the Bill mostly from Berar members. The Bill 
referred mostly to the conditions in C. P. and should Berar members desire the 
reformation of the Bill suitable to the conditions prevailing in Berar they could try 
to do so in the Berar Legislative Committee. 

Mr. K. P. Pande moved an amendment to Bend back the Bill to the select 
committee for further consideration. Eai Bahadur Eayudu opposed the amendment 
on the ground that the Bill was thoroughly thrashed out in the select committee. 
Mr. B, G. Kkaparde, Leader of the National Party, wanted the discussion to be 
deferred as his party wished to gauge the opinion of the C. P. members before 
making their mind as to what attitude they should take with regard to various 
amendments they had tabled. The hon. Mr. Qotcan opposed the amendment on the 
ground that all the suggestions had been fully considered in the select committee 
and no useful purpose would be served by referring the Bill back to the select 
committee. 

Mr. Pande’s amendment was put to vote and declared lost. The house next 
diB^gsed 17 amendments before it adjourned for lunch interval. 

The hop. Mr. Qoivan^s amendment to include co-operative society’s debts within 
the operation of the Bill was accepted. 

_ Nagpur Labour Dispute— Adj. Motion 

Mr. Pulay^s adjournment motion on the failure of the Government to ap- 

point a board of enquiry under the Trade Disputes Act in connection with the 
restatement of 215 Model Mills workers was next taken up. 

moving the motion, Mr, Fulay said he moved the resolution for two reasons. Ha 
wantea to avoid the serious catastrophe of seventy workers offering satyagraha. 
Again, me fast of Mr. Ruikar had a sentimental bearing on the workers. 
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The Government point was summed up by the Revenue Member, Mr. Gowan, who 
said that no Government would tolerate the wifi of a single individual to prevail by 
reason of the fast. Section 3 of the Trades Disputes Act was applicable in the case 
of a genuine dispute between the management and the workers, and not in the^case 
of lawful dismissal of some workers. 

The motion was lost by 29 against 20 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

Second Chamber for C. P. 

20th. JANUARY In the Council ^to-day, Eai Sahib Dadu DzcarJcaiiath Singh 
moved :--‘‘This Council desires to record” its opinion, that in the new constitution 
for this Province there should be prov sion for a second chamber.’’ 

A preliminary objection was raised by Mr. T, J. Kedar, to taking up a non- 
ofBcial motion to-day, which was an official day, especially when a similar official 
morion appeared in the list. 

The President over-ruled the objection in accordance with Rule 24-A of the 
Standing Orders. 

More ihan fifteen members supported the grant of : leave for the motion to be 
introduced. The mover, who had two supporters, referred to the advantages of a 
bicameral legislature for the smooth working of legislative business. He stressed 
particularly that in the event of the Congress capturing the Lower House, with a 
view to wrecking the constitution, the Upper House, filled with experienced and 
sober people would save the constitution from the autocracy of the Government 
and the '‘raobocracy of the Congress/' 

The Home Member, stating the Government’s position, read the Government 
Despatch, and stated that a second chamber was unnecessary as sufficient material 
was not available and it would be expensive. He stated that the Government 
members would refrain from voting and participating in the discussion of the issue 
but that the Ministers would have free choice. 

Thakiir Manmohayi Svigh, Rao Sahib U, S. Patil and Seth Sheolal supported 
the resolution, while it was opposed by Messrs S, Ji. / ahman, D. T. Mangalmoorti, 
K. P, Pande, G. B, Parekh, W, Y, Deshmukh, 1, J. Kedar, Khan Bahadur 
Mirm Rahman Beg and Mrs. Ramabai Ta77zbe. 

The oppositionist spokesmen hinted at the anti-democratic nature of the motion. 
They stressed that alongside the special powers of the Governors and the safeguards 
proposed in the new Constitution, a second chamber would be a second weapon in 
the hands of an autocratic Government. Finally, it would be useless and expensive. 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde, leader of the Nationalist party, advised the Berar members 
to refrain from voting since the future of Berar was still to be decided. Mr. 2, J* 
Kedar deprecated the neutral attitude of Mr. Khaparde. 

When the motion was put to vote there was the soTtary voice of the mover 
heard for ‘ayes’ and the House having divided itself the motion was lost by 9 to 32. 

Debt Concilition Bill 

The House next proceeded with the discussion on the Debt Conciliation Bill. 

On the hon. Mr. Goivan accepting the amendment of Kban Bahadur Mullna to 
raise the limit of debts to be conciliated from Rb. 5000 to Rs. 25,000, it wa# 
accepted by the House. The House then adjourned. 

Non-official Bills 

2l8l. JANUARY The Council had a busy non-official day to-day. 

The Ptiblic Places User Bill moved by Mr. 0. A. Qavai (Nominated-Depressed 
Classes), was passed after much debate. The Bill extends to the whole of the 
Central Provinces and lays down that no public place should be closed for use to 
any person by reason of his casie or creed and that a public place includes a road, 
school, market, garden, sarai, rest-house, ghat, water-standard, burial and burning 

f round, river, tank, and well, vested, owned constructed and maintained by the 
jocal Government. The penalty clause provides a fine extending to Rs. 50 for 
obstruction. 

Mr, R. W. Fulay^s * motion for referring the Central Provinces Money Lenders^ 
Bill of 1931 to a select committee was idefeated. The Bill was intended to protect 
unsophisticated and illiterate people from the hands of dishonest and unscrupulous 
money-lenders. 

The Binanc^ Secretary pointed out that the Government agreed to the principlefi 
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of the suggested legislation but expected the Central Government to take a lead in 
the matter. 

Mr. T, J. Kedar moved that the Bill to ammid Clause F, Seeiion 13 of the 
Legal Bractiiiomrs Act be referred to a select committee. The mover contended 
that though for professional purposes, a legal practitioner was justly regarded as an 
officer of the court, the rule could not be extended to the sphere of activities 
outside the profession. The recent full bench decision (27 Nagpur, L. H. 29) 
necessitated this amendment, as punishment of practitioners for non-professional 
activities should not rest on judicial interpretation of the vague clause of the sub- 
section. 

The Government opposed the Bill, the Home Member submitting a statement 
that the Judicial Commissioners and the District Judges were unanimously against 
the proposed changes, as it might take away the inherent powers and weaken the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts. 

The motion was passed, 30 voting for and 29 against. 

Deduction Of Duty On Country-Liquor 

The adjournment motion by Mr. K, P. Pande, to discuss an urgent matter of 
public importance, namely, the action of the Minister of Excise in reducing the 
duty on country liquor disagreed with the policy laid by the Council was taken up 
at four in the afternoon. The mover said that the Hon’ble Minister had supported 
the motion passed by the Council in 1921 which set forth a policy of Prohibition 
and stopping of the distillation of country liquor throughout the province in as 
short a period as possible. Now the same Minister, he said, had reduced the duty 
on country- liquor by 20 per cent, and increased the number of shops without giving 
notice to the Council. 

The Finance Secretary gave figures pointing out the rise in the number of 
convictions for illicit distillation from 1,405 in 1927, to 3,775 in 1932, due to the 
policy of increasing the duty. 

Non-official members, who opposed the motion, said that the motion, if passed, 
would mean a vote of “no-confidence^' in the Ministers. A change of Ministers at 
this juncture, when constitutional changes were impending, would not serve the beat 
interests of the country. 

This debate had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

Future of Berar 

23rd, January in the Council to-day, Mr. B. (?. Khaparde moved a 
resolution recommending to the Government to take necessary steps to constitute 
Berar into a Sub-Province or a separate province, whichever was found necessary, 
with a view to securing legislative and financial autouomy for it and entry into the 
coming Indian Federation as a unit. 

Two amendments were brought forward one by Mr. K. P. Pande and the 
other by Rao Bahadvjr G. K. Kothare. The former advocated complete separation, 
and the latter wanted adequate representation of Berar on the 0. P. Council and 
on the Federal legislature. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the latest speech of the Secretary of State made 
Berarists nervous of being handed over to the Nizam’s Government. Berarists 
wanted to enter the Federation as a separate unit, with legislative and financial 
autonomy, without disturbing the treaty with the Nizam. 

The Rome Member declared that officials would neither vote on the motion nor 
take part in the discussion and influence the proceedings. He assured the House 
that he would communicate the result to the proper authorities. 

The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

24tli, JANUARY : — Mr. 8 . if. Rahman from Berar referring to the constitU" 
tional aspect of the problem said, that un Jer the treaty of 1902, as long as a Chief 
Commissioner administered Berar, the general position was not anomalous. The 
position changed when the Mont-ford Deforms were ushered in, and Berar was 
governed by Transferred and Deserved halves, through the Le^slative Council, with 
a majority of 0. P. members. He was supported m his view by constitutional 
authorities in England. The Governor-Generai’s action in transferring the adminis- 
tration of Berar to the legislature, was contrary to constitutional law. He felt that it 
was a violation of the treaty. This change was never contemplated when the 
Nizam entered into a treaty. With the new reforms, the position of Berar would 
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become absolutely anomalous, as the entire adminiatration would be hanacd oyer to 
popular control- Mr. Rahman pointed out the curious position of Berar elected 
members, who now sat as members nominated by the Governor. 

Rao Bahadur Kothare said that with a revenue of two crores Berar could not 

afford to be a separate province. . , , 

Mr. Chouhah from Amraoti, opposed the motion and said that Beransts had no 

genuine case for separation. ^ . -o 

Mr. yusiif Shareef QovXd not support separation, but would not object to Berar 
being made a sub-province of the Nizam's dominions. It was no good inuknig 
Berar a sub-province of G. P. io which case Berar s position would remain 

unchanged. 

Most of the members from the Hindusthaiii districts supported the sepnration 
of Berar. Messrs. Kodar and Parakh from^ Nagpur opposed the motmii and 
remarked that the proposition was unconstitutional, ill-advised and ill-timed. 
Mr. R. A. lianitkar pointed out that they had no control over Berar revenues. They 
wanted to enter Federation with full provincial and financial autonomy for 
Berar. 

Mr, Pande’s amendment to Mr. B. G. Khaparde’s resolution was carried by 31 
votes against IS. 

in Superior Services 


25th. JANUARY:— In the Council to-day, Mr. V. B. Kolles rosolution recora- 
mendiug to the Government to represent to the higher authorities the desirability^ or 
introducing, at an early date, a scheme of retrenchment in the All-India Services 
was withdrawn, when the Revenue Blember pointed out that the Government had 
stopped recruitment to the All-India Services except for the I. C. S. and the Police 
Service, in which recruitments had been reduced. Out of the fifty-five superior 
posts, seven 1. C. S. and two P. C. vS. posts had been abolished. The Govern- 
ment were doing their best to reduce the number of posts in the superior services 
and converting them into posts in the subordinate services. 

Agriculturists' Plight 

Seth SheolaVs amended resolution, recommending to the Government that land 
revenue and rents be reduced by 50 per cent, was carried without a division. 
Supporters of the resolution dealt with the present economic depression, and the 
terrible hardship undergone by the agriculturists to pay the revenue. 

Opposing the resolutiou, the Revemie Secretary quoted figures to show that the 
assessment in the Central Provinces was the lowest in the whole of India. Ninety- 
five per cent of the land revenue had been paid in very depressing years, without 
coercive measures being adopted. The Revenue Member said that due to the 
presence of the Tenancy Act, legally the Government could not alter the assessment. 
Financially, an abatement of 50 per cent would mean a loss of three crores and 
thirty-one lakhs, leaving no sources to balance the Budget. He assured the House 
that the Government were suspending revenues wherever there were hardship. _ The 
depression in the province was one common to the whole world and the solution of 
the same lay in the people standing by the Government. 


Debt conciliation Bill 

26tb. JANUARY In the Council to-day the C. P. Debt ^Conciliation Bill, the 
object of which was to relieve the poor agriculturist of indebtedness, was passed with- 
out a division. The Bill empowered the Local Government to reiorm a conciliation 
board to which debtors and creditors could apply for settlement, the decision of the 
board being binding as the decree of a court. Rs. 25,000 had been fixed as the licait 
of the debts to be considered by the Board. There was a lengthy discussion on the 
provision for allowing legal practitioners to represent parties before the Board, 

C. P. Local Fund Audit Bile 

The Central Provinces Local Fund Audit Bill, which sought to make better pro- 
visions to regulate audit by Government auditors of local funds under the manage- 
ment and control of local bodies, was next taken up. 

Mr- C. B. Parakh objected to the introduction of the Bill, as it fixed responsibility 
and liability on .the .chairman of the local bodies land not on salaried officers for 
accounts. 

34 
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The Finance Member pointed out that the Bill was drafted in response to public 
demand, in accordance with the provisions of the Bombay Act on the same matter. 

On a division, the Government won, 26 voting for and 3 against. The House 
adjourned while it was considering the clauses of the Bill. 

27th. JANUARY In the Council to-day, the Local Fund Audit Bill was discus- 
sed and passed. 

Official Bills Passed 

The Local Government Amendment Bill l seeking to lay down electoral rules and 
qualifications of voters, and providing for control oy the Local Government in the 
matter of appointments, and penalising contractual relationship between local bodies 
and their officers, was passed. 

An amendment seeking the deletion of the Clause, empowering Commissioners to 
fill a vacancy and the exemption of local bodies from the payment of expenses in 
connection with the notification of elections, etc,, was unsuccessful. 

The C. P, Courts Amemlment Bill, raising the pecuniary jurisdiction of the Small 
Cause Courts to Rs. 590 in accordance with the recommendations of the Civil Justice 
Committee, was passed 

The Village Sanitation Public Management Bill, making minor changes m the 
assessment rules was passed. 

The Primamj Education Amendmejit Bill, making the levy of fees in primary 
schools in compulsory areas illegal, was referred to a select committee. 

A Bill to amend the C, P. Municipalities Act for “dealing with cases of non-pay- 
ment of taxes by members and office-bearers of Municipal Committees, was circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. The Council then adjourned till the 27th. February . 


BmaET SESSIOK— NAGPUR, 27th. FEBRUARY to 8tJi, MARCH 1933 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

27th. FEBRUARY Mr. E. Goican, Revenue and^Finance Member,? presen ted in 
the Council to-day the budget estimates for 193B-34. The Budget provides for a 
revenue of Rs. 463.83 lakhs and expenditure of Rs. 459.32 lakhs, resulting in a 
revenue surplus of 4.51 lakhs. Owing to late receipt, the orders to effect a restora- 
tion in the salaries cut of five per cent could not be taken into account. Although 
the proceeds from the removal of exemption of surcharge of income-tax on these 
services are roughly estimated at lakhs, the five per cent cut involves additional 
expenditure of G.64 lakhs which results in the revenue surplus of Rs. 4.51 lakhs 
being converted into a deficit of Rs. 2.13 lakhs. The ordinary closing balance of 
4.G3 lakhs is reduced a minus figure of 2.01 lakhs. 

Introducing the budget, Mr. Gowan said : “When we hear of tales from all 
parts of the globe of deficit budgets and bankrupt Governments our province may, 
I think, congratulate itself on its being able at least to pay its way in addition to 
redeeming ten and half lakhs, possibly more, of its last year’s overdraft.” 

In the budget for the current year the revenue is estimated at Rs. 492.88 lakhs, 
but this figure has fallen to 453.12 lakhs, a decrease of .39.76 lakhs. The fall occurs 
almost in all the principal heads of revenue. Land Revenue 19.48 lakhs. Excise 7.59 
lakhs. Stamps 71.0CO lakhs and Forests G.03 lakhs. There is a fall of 2.51 lakhs in the 
interest receipts and advances to cultivators. 

The fall in revenue is practically counter-balanced by a reduction in expenditure 
from 488.67 to 454.16 lakhs. The revised estimated expenditure for the current year 
shows a net revenue deficit of 105 lakhs and the closing balance for the year is 
estimated at 2.54 lakhs, the main cause of the difference being, that capital borrowed 
for irrigation construction has been under-spent to the extent of Rs 2.84 lakhs. The 
major portions of the savings contributed by the various departments of the 
Government are Forest 1.92 lakhs, General Administration 1.30 lakhs, Administration 
of Justice 1.04, lakhs, Education 1.37 lakhs and Stationary and Printing 1.19 lakhs. Of 
the total revenue expected to be raised without resorting to an increase the land revenue 
budgeted including su.spended and un.suspended arrears, is 243.33 lakhs, Excise 57.50 
lakhs, Stamps 56.55, Forest 45.65. Under debt capital Jscction, the net deficit is 
estimated at 2.42 lakhs due to underborrowing for the capital expenditure, irrigation 
works making up an excess of borrowings under the current year. The famine 
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relief fund during the current year opened with a balance of 45.08 lakhs and is 
expected to close at 4G.08 lakhs. 

Concluding the Finance Member said : ^‘Adverse circumstances which we fought 
for the past two years still persist. In the face of them, it is something for us to 
be able to say that if we have not gained ground, at any rate we have not lost if' 

C. P. Tobacco Taxation Bill 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Revc7iue Me^yiher introduced in the 
Council, the Central Provinces Tobacco Taxation Bill and moved for its reference to 
a select committee. He referred to the Taxation Committee’s recommendations for 
levying a tax on tobacco which conformed with the first canon of taxation. The 
reason for referring it to a select committee was to get money quickly. Meanwhile, 
the opinion of the local bodies could be obtained before August. It was proposed 
that 25 per cent of the tax should be paid to local bodies in \yhose area the tax 
was collected. 

Mr. K, P. Pande opposed the motion on the ground that tobacco was a necessity 
and not a luxury. 

Other non-officials, opposing, pointed out that the Bill was meant for meeting a 
deficit budget necessitated by the restoration of five per cent of the salary cut. 

Replying, the Revenue Member said that the Bill was on the anvil for the last 
eight years. So, the last statement was without foundation. 

The motion was lost without a division and the House adjourned. 

General Discxtssion of Budget 

28th. FEBRUARY -.—The Council spent the whole day to-day in the general discus- 
sion of the Budget. A dozen non-officials attacked the Budget. The principal line 
of argument was that land revenue was over-estimated, and was not likely to be 
realised and that it should be based on the last ten years’ average. It was urged 
that the salaries of the various services should be reduced, and that the sum of 
one lakh provided for Police buildings, was unnecessary. It was also stated that 
cuts were made in the grants to nation-building departments. They demanded 
more retrenchment through reorganisation of the administrative machinery and the 
abolition of higher posts, More money, they demanded, should be spent on univer- 
sal primary education and less on university education. The judiciary and medical 
departments, it was urged, should be manned by practising members. 

Speaking on behalf of the Transferred department, Dr. fP. S, Deahmukh, 
Minister for Education, admitted that the Department suffered or want of money 
imavoidably. With regard to the suggested curtailment of expenditure on schools 
and colleges to benefit primary education, reform should be gradual and not revolu- 
tionary. The Government w’ould shortly come forward with a detailed programme 
for village uplift. 

Replying to the general criticism, the Eevcnue Member said that the estimates 
were based on normal years. There was no reason to think that the monsoon 
which failed twice, would fail again. The Government believed that the present 
standard of administration w'as sound, and reorganisation was unnecessary. 

Although deficits existed for two years due to ‘circumstances which were beyond 
the control of the Government, they were hoping for a surplus in the coming 
years. 

Voting on Budget Demands — Minister’s Policy Criticised 

Isl. MARCH ; In the Council to-day, Mr, M. P. Kolhe^s motion fora cut of 
Re. 1 m the demand for Rs. 58,500^ by the Ministers for grant of salaries and 
travelling allowance, to discuss the policy of the Ministers, was defeated without a 
division. 

Regarding Excise, the mover said that the Minister had changed the policy of 
Prohibition enunciated by the Council by reducing the duty and increasing the 
strength of liquor and the number of shops. The Minister, he said, had disregarded 
t^he principles laid down for nominating members to local bodies. Exodus to the 
hill stations was condemned. He said that grants to private educational institu- 
tions should have been^ restored, partpasu, with the restoration of the five per cent 
salary cut. In every direction, the Ministers had disproved their existence. 

Mr. K. P . Pande and Mr. T. J. Kedar, supporting the motion, suggested 
that Ministers were interfering in petty matters relating to local bodies. 
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Mr. Desimulch, Minister for Education, regretted that financial difficulties did 
not enable a restoration of the educational grants. 

Mr. Cr. P. JaisH'al, Minister for Local Self-Government and Excise, quoted 
concrete instances showing the work done. Eegarding Excise, he said that the 
allegations that the number of liquor shops and the consumption had increased 
were baseless. The duty on liquor was reduced to check illicit distillation. He 
maintained that the principles in nominating members to local bodies, were not 
violated. 


Demand Under Justice 

2nd. MARCH : — In the Council to-day when the Home Member made a demand 
for a grant under the head ‘Administration of Justice”, Mr. B. G. KhaparcU 
moved a token cut of 1. He stressed that there was interference with the 

judiciary by the Executive in this province. Instructions wmre generally issued 
pressing for particular punishments. The degeneration was spreading to civil 
courts. 

ThQ Home Member j clearing the position, pointed out that there was no interfer- 
ence with the judiciary by the Government. During a civil commotion like the 
Civil Disobedience movement, the Government doubtless instructed the prosecution to 
press for particular punishments, but instructions were never issued to the 
judiciary. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 34 to 24 votes. 

A similar motion brought by Mr. Kedar was rejected without a division. 

3rd. MARCH : — The Government sustained four defeats in the Council to-day, 
when the discussion on the demand No. 10. “Administration of Justice (reserved)’ 
was resumed. 

Syed M. Bahman (Akola) moved a token cut of one rupee urging the abolition 
of certain civil districts. District Judges were paid Es. 2,70D per month which was 
in excess of Lord Irwin’s salary as a member of the British Cabinet, He urged 
that subordinate judges be empowered to try criminals as also sessions cases. Such 
a procedure, said Mr, Eahman, would result in a considerable saving of the tax- 
payer's money, 

Opposing the “cut”, the Home Member said that three civil districts had already 
been abolished and it was impossible to reduce their number further. 

The motion was put to vote and carried, the Government refraining from 
demanding division. 

Mr. Koikds token “cut” urging that enhanced powers be conferred on village 
panchayals, was carried by 27 votes to 18. 

Mr. Hajixali's token “cut” protesting ::agaiast the enhancement of the process fee.s 
was also carried without a division. 

Conviction of Satyagraha Lawyers 

By far, the most important token “cut” was that of Mr. Khole, urging that the 
Government should reconsider the question of allowing the twenty-two legal practi- 
tioners convicted for participation in the Civil Disobedience movement and who had 
been suspended from practice, to resume practice at the Bar. Mr. Kolhe appealed 
to the Government not to be vindictive on those who had suffered in the country’s 
cause. He also referred to the change in the political situation and thought that 
the time had come when the Government should move the Judicial Commissioner 
in the matter. 

In spite of opposition from the Treasury Benches, the motion was carried by 28 
votes to 22. 


Demand Under Jails 

The Council then commenced discussion on the demand for jails. 

Mr. R. A. Kanithar (Buldana) moved a token “cut” of one rupee to discuss the 
treatment of political prisoners. He referred to the restrictions imposed on visitors. 

Mr. Mangalmurti stated that prisoners, charged with more serious offences in 
other countries, were being treated far better than Civil Disobedience prisoners in 
the province. 

^ Mr. Ftilay (Labour), supporting the motion said that the use of screens during 
interviews was unjustified in the case of “A” and “B” class prisoners. He was, 
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however, of the opinion that the screen was necessary in the case of class 
prisoners. 

Mr. K. P, Pande (Sihora) felt that a lot of dissatisfaction was due to the policy 
of classification of Civil Disobedience prisoners. Persons who paid income-tasr 
running to several thousands were placed in class. A rich citizen of Berar, 
whose status was known to the Magistrate, was placed in class._ He was 
surprised that the jail authorities had introduced screens for interviews without the 
previous consent of the Government. The Government of India had issued no such 
instructions to the Provincial Governments. Yet such humiliating conditions had 
been imposed on prisoners. He thought that the object of the jail authorities in 
doing so was to break the morale of the prisoners. Furtherj the food supplied to 
the prisoners was sometimes raw and distasteful. He also requested the Government 
to associate non-ofScial members with the official committee of enquiry and give the 
House full information regarding the scope of the enquiry. 

4fch. MARCH Discussion on Mr. i?. A. KanitkaPs token cut regarding the 
policy of treating political prisoners in jails was resumed to-day and was lost by 30 
to 20 votes. 

Mr, F. Gordon, Chief Secretary, said that the motive for which political prisoners 
courted imprisonment, elicited respect, but the respect somewhat abated when the 
martyr's thorns were exchanged for a garland of lotuses. Regarding separation of 
such prisoners, he said the question was of all-India concern. 

The Ho 77 ie Member pointed out that a committee of enquiry had already been 
appointed to consider the question of separate jails, food, clothing and the other 
points raised. 

Mr. T. J. Kedars cut under the same head brought Araraoti Jail affairs of April 
1932 into prominence again. The motion suggested that a course be adopted by 
Government in regard to delinquents in the said affair, which would amount to a 
\"ote of censure on Mr. Harvey, Superintendent of the Jail. The mover maintained 
that Mr. Harvey had violated the rules of the Jail Manual for which he should be 
properly dealt with, 

Lt. 'Ool. Powell, Inspector-General of Prisons, supported Mr. Harvey, who, he 
said, acted in good faith and did what was necessary under the circumstances for 
the maintenance of discipline. 

The debate continuing reached the time limit, and was guillotined along with 
thirty-four “cut*’ motions under the same head. 

Demai^d Under Police 

In respect of the demand under the head “Police,’’ Mr. C. B. ParaJcFs cut to 
consider the steps taken by the Government for keeping in abeyance the posts of 
certain officers in accordance with the recommendations of the Financial Committee, 
was being discussed when the House adjourned. 

6th. MARCH : — A number of token cuts in the demand for the Tolice’ were dis- 
cussed in the Council to-day. Only Mr, C. B. ParekPs cut to protest against 
non -Indian isation of the superior posts was carried by 30 votes to 29. 

The mover said that the Lee Commission had decided that the proportion of 
Indians in the superior posts should be 50 per cent. Even if all the posts went to 
Indians henceforth, the ratio would not be reached in 1940. 

Mr, F. Gordon, Chief Secretary, pointed out that no European had been re- 
cruited after 1921. One Indian would be recruited next year. The Home Member 
added that unless suitable candidates were available, it was difficult to Indianise the 
higher posts. Europeans who were already recruited, could not be superseded for the 
sake of indianisation. 


Salaries Cut Restoration 

A lively debate ensued on Bai Sahib TJ, S, PatiVs protest against the restora- 
tion of the cut in the salaries of the Provincial Services, 

The Revenue Member referred to the Budget speech of the Finance Member 
in the Assembly, in which the Government of India promised grants to provinces 
corresponding to the amount of income-tax payable by Government officers 
whose cut was reduced to 5 per cent, the sum being about 2.40 lakhs. He 
warned the members that the effect of renewing the cut would result in a loss of 
the sum. 
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The Borne Member asked the House not to behave in an irresponsible manner by 
passing this motion and going against the principles accepted by the Secretary of 
State, especially when the Eeforms werelahead. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 37 votes to 16. 

Future of Berar—Adj. Motion 

^ 7th. MARCH :—Mr. Chauhal, Whip of the Democratic Party, moved an ad- 
journment motion to discuss the position of Berar in the future constitution of 
India, in view of the recent statement by the Secretary of State. 

The President remarked that there had been a good deal of discussion in the last 
session on the subject. 

Mr. If. Bahaman pointed out that Berar being foreign territory, this House 
could not discuss the subject. « o 

Bcighavandra Rao, Home Member, said that the matter was not urgent, 
but it touched the delicate relations between the Grown and the Nizam, and went 
against the rules of this legislature. 

The President agreed with the Home Member and refused permission for moving 
the motion. 


* Cut’' in grant for Education 

The demand for a grant of Rs. 1,14,000 under the head “Education Reserved'^ 
was passed without a cut, the six cut motions tabled being withdrawn. 

• 1 “cuts” tabled under the head “Education — Transferred” five were car- 

^^^I^cing the original grant by five rupees. 

Mr. 0. B, Parekh's token cut in respect of non-contribution of one-half 

01 the total expenditure incurred by local authorities for compulsory education, was 
carneci. 


Medical Demand 

8th. MARCH A lively debate ensued in the Council to-day over Mr. 5, i/. 

Banaman^s token cut in the demand under head “Medical-Transferred”, to discuss 
me question of provincialising theltwo posts of District Medical Officer or Civil! 
Surgeon. 

Mr. G, B. Parekh said that the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendation for 
a reduction of two posts in the superior, service, had not been accepted by the 
Government. When more qualified men on less pay were available, asked Mr. 
Parekh, why should the Government not recruit thern? 

The Revenue Member retorted that European officers considered it a fundamental 
right to get treated by European doctors. The Government considered that the re- 
duced number of Indian Medical Service officers was the irreducible minimum. Any 
talk of a further reduction was useless. 

The mover withdrew the motion, with the leave of the House. The entire demand 
under the head “Public Health”, was passed without a cut. 

The White Paper 

After recess, the President informed the House that a petition signed by twenty- 
five members w’as submitted to him for the > purpose of forwarding the same to the 
Governor. The petition requested the convening of .a special session of the Council 
soon after the publication of the White Paper to express their views on the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, which the President “agreed to forward. 

Remaining Demands Voted 

The time-limit ^ fixed by the Governor for Sconsideration of the demands was ; 
"reached. The President ruled that the outstanding demands should be disposed of2 
and these were put to vote and carried without a cut. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 



THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

BUDGET SESSION— EAKGOON, 9th. FEBRUARY to 28th. FEBRUARY 1933 

The Governor’s Opening Address 

The Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor at Eangoon on the 9th. February 1933. His Excellency 
said that of the political sitution, he could say nothing. They had forwarded to 
the Secretary of State, complete proceedings leading up to the Council resolution of 
the 23rd December, with a translation of the Burmese speeches which necessitated 
some delay. Now, the issue of Separation or Federation, for the time being, had 
passed out of their hands, and His Excellency hoped that they might give their 
whole-hearted attention to matters of internal administration. 

But there was one thing that ,both the members and his Government were deeply 
interested in. Whatever might be the issue, there should be no recrudescence of the 
disturbance that cost the Province so dearly. His Excellency added that he relied 
on their support and approval to any measures which the Government might feel 
necessary to take in order to prevent this. 

Continuing, His Excellency said that to him, coming fresh to Burma, the 
difficulties that faced them seemed very formidable, and he wished to take the first 
opportunity of getting into touch with those who must be colleagues in the efforts 
of the Government to solve them. He had been in Burma for so short a time, 
that he was still merely studying the nature of these difficulties, and it would be 
presumptuous on his part if he were to address them at that stage on the most 
hopeful methods of meeting them. 

The predominant factor was, of course, the economic situation, His Excellency 
added. It would be superfluous for him to dilate on the anxieties and sufferings 
that the fall in the price of paddy had brought upon the people of Burma, The 
causes of food grains and raw materials remained, he feared, somewhat a mystery 
to many of them—laymen. But there was very little that they themselves could do 
to remove them. His Excellency assured them that they should leave no avenue 
unexplored that showed the slightest sign of leading to light. 

The Government had done what they could to help those who were suffering 
making reductions in the capitation tax and the revenue assessment which substanti- 
ally affected the provincial revenue position. Each district was carefully and minutely 
considered, and the measures adopted cost over Rs. 70 lakhs. Though the mea- 
sures did not relieve the agriculturist from the effects of the fall in prices, ifc would 
enable him to bear them. 

Referring to the finances of the Government, His Excellency said that he did not 
wish to anticipate the Finance Member who would to-day present the Budget 
proposals, but he only desired to lay before the House the broad facts that made 
so much impression on him as a new-comer. A year ago, Sir Charles Innes, in his 
address to the Council, explained that in 1930-31, in order to give the price of rice 
and paddy time to recover, the Government had postponed the date of revenue col- 
lection by nearly a month, in the peculiar circumstances of Burma, this resulted 
in large carry-over of revenue and in spite of the reduction in expenditure amounting 
to Rs. 78 lakhs, the year closed with a deficit of Rs, 218 lakhs. They borrowed 
from the Government of India. That was the first step, and a long one on the 
slippery slope that led to bankruptcy. In the current year, the Government again 
had to forego revenue and they had to iincur a further debt of some Rs. 66 lakhs. 
Six years ago the Government had no debt, but now they owed six crores and it 
was likely that they would owe over seven crores at the beginning of the coming 
year. The decision of the Secretary of State at the last moment, to restore half of 
the “cut” in salaries increased expenditure by Es. 16 lakhs. To restore the equili- 
brium of the budget, this must be met from somewhere, for additional incometax 
payments which counter-balanced this reduction to a considerable extent went not 
to the Local Governments’ coffers, but to those of the Government of 
India. Proceeding, His Excellency observed ; “We are on the eve of constitutional 
changes. Burma, whether as an autonomous province or a separate ientity, must 
need have credit for its development, and credit cannot be built on the foundation 
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of unbalanced budgets. We had the misfortunes of natural calamities and man- 
made rebellion, but even if we were confident that such misfortunes would never 
occur again, are we sure that our future revenue would balance our expenditure? 
In the last three years, expenditure has been reduced from Rs. 11-^ crores to nine 
crores and thirty-six lakhs, in spite of the increased expenditure forced by the re- 
bellion, much of which, I fear, would be permanent in the coming budget. We pro- 
vide practically nothing for new works, have drastically cut provisions for repairs 
and maintenance and stopped building grants to schools. We cannot live for ever 
on a starvation diet. During this same period, our revenues have shrunk from 
Rs. 10-^ crores to 8^ in the current year’s revised and in the next year’s 
estimate, in spite of the fact that in the last two years, the Council had voted an 
additional taxation to the extent of Rs. 32 lakhs. I do not think we can regard the 
balance-sheet with any complacency. It is our common duty to explore every 
possibility of reducing the expenditure and increasing the income. 

*‘We propose to place a senior officer on special duty at once to examine meticulo- 
usly where money can be saved, and I can assure you that I shall give him every 
support in his very unpleasant duty. We shall none of us like the results. The 
only economy we ever really approve is at somebody else’s expense. Meanwhile, 
we shall place at a later date proposals for raising revenue by increasing the court- 
fees, and I am confident I can rely on your co-operatioa and help.” 

His Excellency concluded by asking the members for all assistance in the difficult 
task that lay before them both, and prayed that their united efforts might set 
Burma once more on the path of prosperity. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

After the Governor’s speech Mr. Ihomas Couper^ the Finance Member, presented the 
Budget estimates for the year 1933-34. In the course of his speech he said that the 
financial results of 1932-33, which had not yet ^closed, showed that the receipts were 
less and disbursements greater than anticipated. In the place of the anticipated 
surplus of Rs. 26 lakhs, it was now expected that there would be a deficit of Rs. 66 
lakhs, which would have to be borrowed from the Government of India. The 
revenue estimates for 1932-33 were framed on the assumption that there would be a 
slight improvement in trade, but the assumption was falsified as the price-level 
continued to fall, and revenue decreased, showing a net shrinkage of almost Rs. 76 
lakhs in the ordinary land revenue for 1931-32. The revenue normally assessed was 
Rs. 385 lakhs, of which Rs. 18 lakhs were struck off and only Rs. 218 lakhs were 
collected before 31st April, 1932, Rs. 157 lakhs were carried over, of which 20 lakhs 
were struck off and the balance collected. The Government thus remitted Rs. 3S 
lakhs hind revenue, and the loss of Rs. 20 lakhs in remissions of land revenue, 
recently announced, explained largely the expected decrease under land 
revenue. 

The expenditure for 1932-33 showed at increaae under Forests, which was 
attributable to the loss made over two years’ working by the Utilization Circle, and 
under Police, due to transfer of Punitive police expenditure from the penalised 
locality to the general tax-payer. There was also need for maintaining the police 
forces after the rebellion. Excise showed a decrease of over two lakhs, and Civil 
Works about six lakhs. 

Turning to the budget estimates for the coming year 1933-34, the Finance Mem- 
ber said that receipts and disbursements were summarised as follows : Ordinary 
revenue 926 lakhs, loans repaid to the local Government Rs. 31 Miscellaneous 
receipts Rs. 22}^, and total receipts Rs. 980 lakhs. The ordinary expenditure 
was Rs. 900 lakhs, expenditure of a capital nature Rs. 37 lakhs, loans by the 
liiOcal Government and Miscellaneous payments Rs. 20 lakhs, and repayment of 
instalment of the principal on the past loans received from the Government of India 
Rs. 16 lakhs, totalling Rs. 973 lakhs. These figures showed an estimated surplus 
of Rs. 7 lakhs, but the estimates were prepared on the assumption that the ten per 
cent pay cut would be continued. The recent decision reducing the pay cut to five 
per cent, had increased expenditure by Rs, 16 lakhs, and the means of providing 
this sum was engaging the attention of the Government. Supplementary estimates 
would be presented at a later session. 

Revenue for the coming year were estimated on the assumption that the prodnee- 
pric^ a recovery towards the pre-war level and it was hoped would be 

^bout Rs. 80 lakhs more than the collections in the previous 'year. 
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Eegarding ordinary expenditure for 1933-34, the estimate of 9v0 lakhs was 23 
lakhs less than the expenditure for 1932-33. The fail in the cost of food, stores and 
equipment would explain the reductions under Jails, Ports and Pilotage, while 
disbandmeub of the police entertained after the rebellion, accounted for the fail 
under that head. The reduction would have been better but for the rearmament 
the military police, on which Es. 8}^ lakhs was being spent. Less money was 
available for the maintenance of roads, and it was hoped that famine wouW not 
occur. The contribution of the Shan State^ Federation had been discontinued, and 
the contribution to the Municipal Corporation on account of the rates payable for 
Government buildings had been reduced. The capital expenditure in the coming 

year aggregated to Es 3654 lakhs for works to which the Government were already 
committed or which it was advised should be undertaken at once. - ^ ^ pn- 

On the 1st of April 1932, the Province owed the Government of India Es. o-o 
lakhs, but considering the proposed loans of Es. 66 lakhs to coyer the provincial 
deficit and Es. 36 lakhs to finance the capital exp^enditiire, the Provincial debt would 

thus amount to Es. 7i2 lakhs on 3lst March 1933, ^ i j -.7 

The future financial position of the Province should be regarded with great 
anxiety. In the present year, the Province was unable to repay the _ debt out of 
revenue. It could be paid only by getting further into debt. The estimated surplus 
in the revenue aceoums of Es. 26 lakhs was too small^ to meet unexpected calls, 
and further taxation and retrenchment seemed inevitable, eyen_ if retrenchment 
should entail abandonment, for the time being, of beneficial activities. • i , i, x. 

Speaking on the estimates for the coming year, the Finance Member said that 

Forest, Excise and Stamp revenues were slightly higher. Petroleum regimes 

w^as expected to remain at much the same rate at about Es. 32 lakhs, and the re- 
venue under other heads was likely to be much the same as it was in the present 
year. As regards the taxes which" the Government of India collected,^ the Burma 
(jrovernment expected to get nothing from income-tax and to get Es. 5 lakhs from 
the additional duty on ?iJt. Eegardir.g local excises, the betting tax was doing better, 
but it was pr.-pcseJ ekher to increase the tux on the tote from 2}^ to 4 per cent, 
or receive a subveatioii fron: the Turf Club. Cigarette excise was coming up to 
expectation and Es. 9 lakhs were expected during the coming year, while from 
the match-tax Rs. 17;/4 latdis were expccted.^ The crucial factor was the estimate 
of land revenue, which perhaps would be criticised on grounds of undue optimism. 
He took an opcimistic^ view saying that the rupee was linked to Sterling, whose 
prices appeared to be rising slightly, or at all events to be no longer dragged 
down in recent months by the drop in gold prices.^ . . 

The world Economic Conference would meet in April or May, and if the Con- 
ference was successful the burden on public and private debt would be reduced, and 
an immediate recovery of p> rices could be hoped for. Another reason for his taking 
an optimistic view was to ba found in the economic condition of the country, and 
the ‘‘figures of increased coosumpiion of alcoholic drinks.’’ He said that the pro- 
vince obtained last year sima Es. 54 crores by seiling gold. This year, since the 
1st April 1932, the sale of gold had brought only Es. 14 crores and he thought 
that it was generally recognised by those who were in touch with the agricultural 
districts, that there was now very little gold hoarded in the districts in the shape of 
ornaments or in any other form. 

Taking the question of how the deficit could be filled up, the Finance Member 
suggested not in an official but in his personal capacity, a tax on tobacco or Govern- 
ment monopoly of tobacco. He said that it education and road and all other bene- 
ficial activities of the Government were not to be curtaited for a very long period, 
revenue mast be found from some source or other and no greater question than 
that awaited solution a: their hands, whether the province was Federated or Separated. 

General Discussion of Budget 

IQth. FEBRUARY The Council devoted the whole of the day to a general dis- 
cussion of the Budget. Several members participated in the discussion and the 
Finance Member made a joint reply. 

Non-official members congratulated the Finance Member on_ his frank and lucid 
statement regarding financial affidrs, tbut criticised his over-optiraism. 

Ba Pe, opening the debate, remarked that Burma was solvent only on paper, 
while the country was really in a financial disaster. Tnere was no use relying on the 
World Economic Conference. He suggested effecting retrenchment, abolishing pri^e 
posts and, also combining the Police and Excise Departments. 
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Mr. Tyahjee attributed the present position to past mismanapjement. 

Mr. Sfoneham, representative of the Burma Chamber, urged an examination of 
the financial policy and wished that the Government would reduce the cost of 
administration. 

Mr. Campagnac asked the Government not to adopt a gambler’s attitude, but 
to face facts. 

Mr. Vellayam Chettiar informed the House that his community had loaned to 
the agriculturists Es. 40 lakhs during the current year but he doubted whether they 
would be able to do so in the future. 

The Finance Member^ in the course of his reply, refuted the charges of past 
mismanagement. Justifying the police expenditure, he remarked that but for the 
Police protection, revenue could not have been collected. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Postponement of Land Revenue 

13th. FEBRUARY Discussion on non-official resolutions commenced to-day in 
the Council when the Government suffered a defeat twice. 

The first defeat was over a resolution recommending the postponement of the 
collection of Land Revenue till July this year owing to the heavy fall in the price 
of paddy, as also on an amendment urging the postponement of such collection till 
the middle of April every year. 

Reduction in Land Revenue 

The second defeat was over a resolufion recommending a reduction in land reve- 
nue and the capitation tax by half this year or in the alternative recommending to 
the Government to direct the revenue officer to accept paddy in lieu of cash at a 
valuation of Es. 150 per centum baskets from the payers of land revenue and the 
tax, as also on an amendment thereto, to accept other crops and agricultural products 
on the basis of the prices settled by the Settlement Department on the last occasion. 
The resolution was pressed to a division and carried by a large majority. 

The mover and seconder of the resolution suggested the taxing of foreign capital 
at four annas per centum in order to meet the resultant deficit, as foreign traders 
should not be let off lightly by paying income-tax, whereas the sons of the soil paid 
heavily in the shape of the land revenue and other taxes. 

The Finance Member, opposing the motion, said the suggestion to tax foreign 
capital was a discriminatory one and observed that Burma s present developed state 
was all due to the foreign capital and, without it, Burma would have been in a semi- 
savage state as in the past. 

Exodus to the Hills 

The Council was discussing another resolution recommending the stoppage of the 
Government’s annual exodus to the hill station owing to the present serious finan- 
cial stringency, when it was adjourned. 

1 4th FEBRUARY The House carried by a large majority the resolutions recom- 
mending to the Government the stoppage of the annual exodus to the hill station 
at Maymyo and the closing of schools, offices, courts and public institutions on all 
Buddhist Sabbath days. 

The first resolution was supported by the representative of the Burma Chamber, 
who expressed the opinion that the country was now confronted with a disaster and 
as the next few months would be important, the Government should stay at the 
head-quarters for easy access and quick action. 

Burma Eice Trade 

Discussion then ensued on the resolution recommending that a representation be 
'made to the Indian Government on the hardship caused by the dumping of Siamese 
and Saigon rice in Indian markets and the need for the imposition of a duty on im- 
ported foreign rice in order to raise the price of Burma paddy. The debate was 
adjourned. 

15th. FEBRUARY: — The Council resumed discussion on the resolution recom- 
mending the imposition of a duty on imported foreign rice in order to raise the 
price of Burma paddy. 
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Mr. Tyabji moved an amendment to prohibit the entry into India of rice and its 

by-products from any but Empire countries. , , ^ .t « 

The Finance Member informed the House that the Government were 
Bvmpathetic to any proposals to raise the price of paddy. The Government 
had already turned down the Local Government’s proposals. If further repre 
tion was necessary, the Government must have a cast-iron ca^ and must snow 
the whole Province would benefit, and not one section to the harm of aether. ^ 

Mr. Richards (Chamber of Commerce representative said that Mr. Bajpai in n 
statement to the Assembly had selected import figures only for a part of 
and in the case of the export figures he had chosen the whole years figure. Altnougu 
foreign imports were in no great volume, they had a bad influence on the 
ket. Burma had already lost some foreign markets, particularly Germany. He quote 
facts and figures and opined that Burma needed protection to save her mam 

industry. ^ .. 

Mr. Ahmed Chandoo of the Indian Chamber of Commerce supported the motion. 
After some speakers had supported it, the amended resolution was carried unani- 
mously without a division. _ j rpv 

Daw Mnin Mya^s resolution regarding the abolition of the Capitation and Ina- 
thameda taxes was not moved. The Government, objecting, pointed out that it 
out of order as the Council had already passed a resolution recommending the reduc- 
tion of taxes on the 13th. instant. The Council then adjourned. 


Causes of Burma Rebellion 

16th. FEBRUARY In the Council to-day;, a resolution recommending the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, with an elected majority, to enquire into ^ the causes of 
the recent rebellion was carried by a majority of thirty-four, ^ despite Government 
opposition. The supporters made many allegations against officials in the rebel area. 

Chit Hlaing pointed out that if the Government refused to accept the modest 
request, they would prove themselves unsympathetic, giving cause for further trouble. 

Dr. Ba Maw said that the country was anxious to know whether the Government 
version of the origin of the rebellion was correct, and in the interest of law and 
order, he demanded such an enquiry. 

The Government, opposing the resolution, maintained that the rebellion was pre- 
meditated, quoting at length from judicial proceedings in support of their contention. 

The Government assured the members that they would furnish a statement set- 
ting forth the causes of the rebellion after perusing the judicial records in the rebel- 
lion eases, and asked the mover to withdraw his motion. 

Another resolution which was carried recommended the refund of the Capita- 
tion and Thatbameda taxes collected since 1st, January, in view of the reduction 
already recommended by the Council. The Council then adjourned. 

SUPPLEIMENTABY GRANTS VOTEP 

iSth. FEBRUARY — Having concluded non-official business yesterday the Coun- 
cil met to-day to transact official business, and passed additional grants. 

The Additional grants voted by the Council were : Rs. 1 lakh for the diversion 
of the river in the Pegu district, to prevent floods, and also for the construction of 
^ embankment ; Rs. 2,32,272 for the entertainment of an additional police force 
in the rebellion-affected districts, and the cost of the armoured trains employed^ du- 
ring the rebellion, and the construction of police cottages ; and Rs, 6 lakhs aaditional 
expenditure for continued entertainment of irregular police forces in connection with 
the rebellion. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

20th. FEBRUARY Voting on Budget Demands commenced to-day. The 
Finance Member moved for a grant of Rs. 20,369,360 to meet the expenditure of the 
department in his charge. 

Eighteen motions for nominal cuts had been tabled, of which ten were disposed 
of, four being carried despite Government opposition and the rest being with- 
drawn. During the discussion of a token ‘cut” urging improvement of waterways in 
Arakan, the Government pointed out that at present funds were not available to 
carry out farther improvement. 

17. Chit Hlaing observed that the Government could find Rs. 16 lakhs to meet 
the resortation of five per cent of the salary “cut” but informed the House that 
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there was financial stiingencyj when the question of improving the country’s condi- 
tions was raised. 

The Finance Meviher replied that the restoration afibrcled iittle relief to Govern- 
ment servants who were expected now to pay incometax. The Council then adjourned. 

21 St. FEBRUARY The Council to-day discussed the Budget cuts on the 
Finance Member’s demands. 

Mr. W. J. (7. Rickards (Burma Chamber) moving a token cut. pointed out 
that as a result of the Ottawa Agreement, the rice trade was brisk between Burma 
and the United Kingdom, but he believed that owing to tbs omission of the word 
‘‘paddy” in the drafting of the agreement, the trade w^as now threatened by Spain, 
which owing to this omission, was exporting paddy to the United Kingdom. 

The speaker wanted the omission to be rectified but withdrew the motion after 
the Government had replied that such representation had already been made to the 
C4overiiment of India. 

The House then passed the Finance Member’s demands minus the nominal cuts, 
amounting to Es. ‘2^1, carried on different motions. 

The Home Member moving for a grant of Es. 3,1.^,76,110, the House took up 
the 33 “cut” motions thereon. 

22nd, FEBRUARY : — The Council to-day debated the Home Member’s demands 
for grants. Only four “cuts” were carried by a large majority despite Government 
opposition. One ‘‘cut” involved Es. 10,000. the mover asking the Government to 
give effect to the Council recommending the stoppage of exodus to hill-station. The 
European Chamber’s representatives supported the motion. 

Another “cut” which was carried recorded the House’s disapproval of the action 
of the Government to deporting some Pongyis and laymen without trial and also in 
declaring Nationalist Associations unlawful. 

The Chief Secretary jastified the action of the Government saying that these as- 
sociations were connected with the recent rebellion and deportation was deemed neces- 
sary to preserve law and order in particular districts. The Council then adjourned. 

The Ministerial Crisis-— Mr. U. Kyaw Myint^s Survey 

Members of U Chit Hlainfs and People’s parties tabled a “no-confidence” 
motion against the Forest Minister and also motion.^ fixing the salary at Es. 2,500 on 
grounds of economy. Interviewed by the Assoeiated P?’ess representalive, Mr. U. Kyaw 
Myint M. L. A., said : — The position of the present Ministers in Burma is peculiar. 
Sir J. A. Maung Gyi has, since the advent of the Montford Beforms, held one 
high position after another. He was first Minister of Forests and then Judge of the 
High Court and later Home Member officiating during Sir Charles Innes’s absence 
at the first Eound Table Conference as Governor of Burma and resuming his posi- 
tion as Home Member on Sir Charles Jones’s return. After his retirement on account 
of age from the position of Home Member, he successfully contested a bye-election 
and became Minister of Forests and remained as such until the end of- the last 
Council. At the last general election, he secured a seat and is now Minister of 
Forests again. The Minister of Education is U. Kyaw Din, who was until his 
appointment, a leading barrister practising in Eangcon. The two Ministers, consi- 
dered politically, are not exactly on the same footing. Sir J. A. Manng Gyi has 
been leading a party known as the Independent for many years. That party is 
populaily known as the Golden Valley party, the name being derived from the 

Golden Valley estate on which most of the members of the party live. He and 
his party have frankly been pro-Government and have been assisting the Govern- 
ment throughout. The results of the last general election showed Sir J. A. 

Maung Gyi, with just a few followers, in the beginning of the last session, which 
was held to decide the separation issue, and which failed to do so. Dr. Ea Maw 
led a majority party, with about 25 members. The next in strength was 
IJ-Chit Hlaing’s^ party, with about 20 members. Both these parties had sought elec- 
Uon on the Anti- Separation ticket. The third in strength was the nationalist or 
People’s Party, led by U Ba De, with less than 20 members. Nevertheless Sir J. A. 
Maung Gyi, with his usual skill, manoeuvred himself into a strong position by win- 
ning over several of the unattached members in the Council. 

After U Chit Hlaing’s fall from the Chair, Sir 0 De Glanville became the Presi- 
dent of the Council, 
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Dr. Ba Maw, immediately alter election,, had refaseci to form a Ministry when 
requested by Sir Charles lanes to do bo. L" Kyaw Din resigned from Dr. Ba 
Maw’s party, while the Council was in session and before the motions in connection 
with the Separation isr3ue were finally decided. Soon after the end of the first 
session and before the beginning of the second session. His EscelieDcy Sir Hugh 
Stephenson, the new Governor, appointed Sir J. A. Maung Gyi as Minister of 
Forests and V Kyaw Din as Minister of Education. So far as can* be gathered, the 
actual number o*f non-ofiiciai members vcho are bound to support the two Ministers 
is II. The official bloc and nominated members number 23. The total strength 
of the Council is 104. It is imperative therefore that cno of the three major parties 
should support the twe Ministers, if they .are to regain their position. There are 
strong rumours afoot that Dr. Ba Maw, before tlidr appointment gave an undertaking 
for himself and his party to support the two Ministers in^ the event of my 
censure being attempted in the present session. 

Demands for grants are now being debated in the Burma Council. The three 
major parties view the posdPion in three different ways. The strongest party now 
is U Chit Hlaing’s party, with over 20 oiembers. They are frankly agaiust working 
the dyarchy. Dr, Ba Maw’s party, whh about 20 members, have not yet defined 
their attitude publicly as regards the appointment of Ministers. The Nafioualist or 
the People’s party are also frankly dissatisfied with the two appointments. 

The position briefly is this. If Dr. Bu Maw and his entire party support the 
two Ministers, any censure motion will fail. It, on the other hand, Dr. Ba Maw 
and his party joiiUhands with the other tw'o m.ajor parties, the motion is bound to 
be carried. "The most interesting feature of the situation is the fact that Dr. Ba 
Maw’s party, from all accounts, is divided into two sections over this question. Out 
of roughly 20 members, about 12 members, including Dr. Ba Maw. will oppose the 
censure motion. The remaieder will, unless -.hey felt bound by the rules of the 
party, support it. if ibe censure motion is carrier, it will put the Burma Govern- 
ment in a quandary. On the^ other hand, i! owing to the support of the two 
Ministers by Dr. Ba Maw and his party, the censure metion fails, it will be the 
poiiticca! end of Dr. Ba Maw, 


Dr, Ba Maw's Slatemenl 

Dr. Ba Maw issued a lengthy statement to the press criticising Mr. Ryaw 
Myint’s statement from Delhi : — * 

He says his party is so used ro Mr. Kyaw Myint’s attacks since his severance 
from the party, that they take them as a matter of course. Mr. Kyaw Myint has 
assumed the character of a minor prophet, but there will be no cioubt thac Mr« 
Kyaw Myinfc is always sincere. The Doctor proceeds : They entered the council 
with the single purpose of achieving a constitution in strict accordance with their 
Anti-Separationist policy* All other matters wore merely subsidiary ; no amount of 
arguments based on personal records whether accurate or not could make them 
depart from their policy and mandate. As practical men they are also forced to 
consider the consequences of their attitude towards the present Ministry. As 
Nationalists they have always to face the fact in the present circumstances. It is 
really regrettable that Mr. Kynw Myint, once a single-minded Anti-Separationist, has 
not given thought or word to Anti-Beparaiion policy in his discussion 
of the present situation and has also not considered the w^ays by which 
any d^eeision on the question of the present ministry could affect very seriously the 
Anti-Separationist policy and the alternatives to the present ministry. Mr. Kyaw 
MyintA statement that his party is divided on the question of the present ministry 
is incorrect and also the statements that U. Chit Hlaing’s party is the strongest with 
about twenty members and are frankly against the working of dyarchy. The Council 
records would show that^bis party’s voting strength is twenty-one. Mr. Kyaw Myint 
knew, like others, that U. Chit Mining had accepted the election of the president of 
the Council and his party had made strong attempts to seize the ministry. 

23rcl. FEBRUARY :--To-day’s Council proceedings were marked by the lady 
councilor Daiv Enin Mya's cut motion reducing by Es. lOO^the demand for Es. 503, 
130 for the registration department. 

The Horne Member was attacked with a volley of questions, when he replied to U 
Mauogyi who moved reduction of Re. 1 when demand for subordinate officials to the 
extent of Rs. 3,831,190 was made. Members complained of harsh treatment by ofii- 
cials while collecting ‘Thathameda and Capitation taxes. 
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Salaries of Ministers — Reduction Motion 

24th. FEBRUARY : — The Council resumed discussion on the Forest Minister '' b 
demand for grant of Ea. 14.658,950 to^ meet the expenditure of his Department, 
xhirty-s'.x cuts were tabled the majority of which were withdrawn, 

A member of the People^s Party moved a motion fixing the Ministers’ salary at 
Rs. 2,500 on the ground that the country’s financial 'position did not permit high 
salary. He referred to Mr. De Valera’s salary and remarked that Ministers’ salaries 
here were exorbitant. 

^ y. Chit Rlaing supported the motion and appealed to the Ministers to be pat- 
riotic and give a lead to others by accepting reduced pay. Otherwise he said the 
country would think that the Ministry was greedy and unpatriotic. 

The Education Minister, U. Kyaw Din, said if the country wanted them to accept 
less salary they would agree but noc through this particular motion which was moved 
because a particular party wanted the Ministry. He pointed out that no such motion 
was moved by the People’s Party when the members of that party occupied the 
Ministerial chair. 

Mr. Stoneham informed the House that they would vote against the motion in 
view of the fact that Government were going to appoint a retrenchment officer. 

A Member of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party opposing the motion said that if the motion 
was carried it would afiect the separation and federation issue to which U. Chit 
Hlaing’s group cried ‘*no”. 

Dr. Ba Maw’s party voted with the Ministers thus defeating the reduction motion. 
The Forest Minister opposing the motion for reducing salary by half said that it 
was personal and asked if the question was one of economy why did the^ agenda 
include a “no-confidence” motion. The motion when pressed to a division was 
lost, voting being 43 against 56. 

The debate then ensued on the motion expressing no-confidence in the Forest 
Minister, ISir Joseph Maung Gyi. 

No-Confidence Motion against Forest Minister 

U Soe N'yun, Member of the People’s Party, then moved that the Ministers’ salary be 
reduced by one rupee to express “no-confidence” in the Forest Minister. The speaker 
expressed surprise that the Minister was occupying his^ seat during the discussion 
and said he moved this motion not because he^ hated Sir Joseph but because he 
loved his country. The Ministers’ Party consisted of ten members, So it was not 
right that it should rule the country with the help of official votes. At the recent 
election the Ministers’ Party suffered a heavy _ defeat indicating the Party’s unpopu- 
larity but in spite of this Sir Joseph was nominated Minister. Moreover, Sir Joseph’s 
party included Anti-Sep-irationists. The speaker concluded that the Ministry was un- 
popular and hence should be removed. 

Another member of the People’s Party, supporting the motion, said that Sir 
Joseph enjoyed the privileged positions since the reforms but none knew his policy. 
After criticising the Minister’s tour prior to election at Government expense, the 
speaker remarked that in forming the present Ministry the Government acted un- 
constitutionally. i 1 • • 

The Home Member , refuting the charges against^ the Governor, narrated the inci- 
dents prior to the formation of the Ministry informing the House of the G^ernor s 
terviews with party leaders and offers made for formation of Ministry. He said that 
Dr. Ba Maw, U. Chit Hlaing and U. Ba Pe all refused to form Mimstry but being 
assured of Dr. Ba Maw Party’s support to the present Ministry, His Excellency 
nominated the Ministers, , ^ ^ 

U. Chit Hlaing supported the motion and admitted that H. E. the Governor 
sent for him and told the House what transpired at the interview. He said that he 
informed His Excellency that he (the speaker) liked to stay outside the Ministry to 
serve the country better. r t.* 

He also told him that his party did not support Sir Joseph oix account of his 
pro-Government view’s. The speaker said that he supplied the (government with a 
the party strengths according to which his was the majority party at that 
<ioniplained that Government acted unconstitutionally in not having consul- 
P^^ty prior to the nomination of Ministers. ^ ^ 

opposed the motion and narrated his interview with the Governor 
t speaker informed of his unwillingness to form a Ministry in accordance 
policy. When the Governor enquired whether he would support if the Mi- 
ters were chosen from other parties the speaker replied that his party entered the 
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Council with the object of obtaining the future constitution in accordance with the 
Anti-Separation policy and he would support the Ministry so long as the Ministers 
policy did not clash with their policy. The speaker remarked that it was better to 
maintain an Anti-Separation Council. His party would never coalesce with the 
People’s Party but try to keep out of that party. ^ _ . . . j -rv t> 

U. Ba Pe, leader of the People’s Party, supporting the motion, criticised Dr. Ba 
Maw’s attitude and policy accusing him of inconsistency and remarked that U Chit 
Hlaing always did what he sa'd. 

Several speakers joined in the debate which was adjourned till to-morrow. 

Grievances of Burmese Women 

During discussion on the Budget cuts on the Home Member’s demands the lady 
member Daiv Hnin Mya, moved a token cut to discuss the position of Burmese 
Budhist women when they married non-Budhists. Rising amidst applause she poin- 
ted out the disabilities over succession and inheritance that Burmese women at pre- 
sent suffered and in many cases women were left destitutes. The Government the 
other day justified the exodus to hill station on the ground of health. She would 
say that for the sake of health and prosperity of these women, who married non- 
Buddhists and suffered later, Government should undertake legislation to ensure 
them the rights of married wife Several Burman members supported^ the motion. 
The Home Meniber opposing said the question involved many difficulties but they 
were not unsurmountable and assured them the Government’s sympathetic consideration 
to the question but despite this assurance the motion was pressed to a division and 
carried. 

The House passed the Home Member’s demands, less cuts, amounting to over 
Rb. 100,000 inflicted on several motions. 

25th. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the debate on the ‘no-confidence’ motion 
against the Eorest Minister arising out of a token cut by TJ. Soe Nyum of the 
the People’s Party. After about three hours’ debate, the ^ House rejected the motion 
by a majority of thirteen votes. Several Burmese members supported and opposed 
the motion. 

Mr. Gaiiga Smgh supported the motion while Khan Bahadur WalU Mohamed 
opposed opining that Sir Joseph was the best man for the post. 

Mr. Booth Graveley, ^ Chief Secretary, speaking on the constitutional aspect 
of the question, said that it was of paramount importance at the moment that there 
should be a stable Government and stable Ministry. The speaker said that no sin- 
gle party in the House could form a Ministry without coalition. As long as the 
Ministry commanded the majority in the House, it was constitutional. A coalition 
Ministry in the present circumstances was inevitable. 

Mr.^ Soe Nyun, the mover, replying to the debate, remarked that Sir Joseph had 
no policy and had a blank mind on the question of Separation. 

Sir Joseph, winding up the debate, observed that during the last ten years he 
had done his best to serve his country. If he had committed mistakes, they were 
honest ones. 

The m^otion was then pressed to a division and lost, 42 voting for and 55 
against. ^ Four Europeans, two representing the Burma Chamber, one the Trades 
Association and one nominated, remained neutral. 

After lunch, Mr. Cainpagyiac representing the Anglo-Indians moved that the 
Forest Minister’s salary be retused and urged the abolition of the Ministry on the 
ground that Ministers had no work to do. Besides, he said that the country’s financial 
position did not permit the maintenance of the Ministry. The speaker criticised Dr. 
Ba Maw’s policy characterising it as inconsistent and as changing very often and 
asked Dr. Ba Maw’s Party not to support the Ministry, but support his motion 
and end dyarchy. 

Mr. Wilkie, Education Secretary, opposing the motion, pointed out that the 
constitution under which they functioned provided for Ministers to administer trans- 
ferred subjects except in the case of an emergency when the Governor should take 
over charge. The mover was wrong in thinking that there was lack of wrong for 
Ministers who could economise the departments under their charge. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by a majority of nine. 

Discussion on some other “cuts” was proceeding when time being up, the Presi- 
dent put the Forest Minister’s demand to the House which was carried by a 
majority of nineteeu votes without effecting a single “cut*” ^ 
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Motion of Censure on Education Minister 

The Education Minister then moved for ^rant of Ea. l,4^>9Oj390. 

Mr. FL C. Khoo, Chief Whip- of the People’s Party, moved a token cut to 
express “no-confidence” in the Education Minister. He said that the Minister had 
no party and had no following. 

The mover was supported by other members, including those of U. Chit Hlaing's 
party, but the members of Dr. Ba Maw’s party opposed it. _ The debate was 
proceeding but as the clock struck five, the President put the entire demand which 
was carried without a division. Thus aii the “cut” motions were guillotined. 

Adjournment Motion on Ho a re Statement 

The President then informed the House that Mr. A. N. K. Ganni had given 
notice of an adjournment motion in the afternoon desiring to bring to the notice of 
His Majesty’s Jjrovernment the general dissatisfaction and anxiety created in 
Burma by Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement on IHth February in regard to the motion 
passed by the Burma L'-gislature on 22Qd December and requesting that the earliest 
possible^ opportunity should be given to the Council to consider any action His 
Majesty's Government contemplated taking in regard to Burma’s future Tonatitution. 
The President informed the House that the Home Member had consented and that 
H. E. the Governor had agreed to extend the Council sittings for two days for dis- 
cussion of the above motion. 

TJ, Ba Pe wanted to make a statement but the President disallowed it. saying 
that the motion had cot been yet moved. The President adjourned the Council 
till the 27tb. 

Future of Burma 

27tb. FEBRUARY . — When the Council resumed its sitting to-day, Mr. 
Aina Kareem Ganni, who had tabled a motion on the future of Burma, desired to 
know before moving it whether the Government had any statement. 

The Finance Member read out to the House the question put by Mr. Hannon in 
Parliament regarding the Burma Council desision of the 22ncUDecember and Sir 
Samuel Hqare’s reply thereto' on the 13th February. 

Explaining the Local Government’s position, The Finance Member said that it 
appeared to the Local Government that the last portion of the Council’s resolution 
contained a request for a conference to be called at an early date for the purpose 
of determining^ Burma’s future consiltution either as a seoarate unit or as a unit 
of the Federation on certain terms. If ihis Council elected for separation with the 
constitut'on ofiered by the Premier, His Maj-sty's Government would endeavour to 
secure from^ Parliament an opportuaity for "a s '-parade Burma delegation to 
discuss the details of the proposals with the Joint Select Oomraittee, but His Majes- 
ty’s Governuicnt were not prepared to hold a conference to discuss the whole range 
of Separation versus Federation with conditions. The Council resolution asked that, 
in the constitution of separated Burma, provision should be made for transfer to 
popular control of at least the same measure of responsibiuty and the same subjects 
and power as transferred in the Indian Federation. The Finance Member referred 
the House to his statement of the I9th December and said that the transfer of 
control for Burma would correspond closely with that in India. The Council would 
be able to make a comparision itself with the full Indian proposals to be shortly 
published in the White Paper. 

With reference to fixing a definite date for the transfer of complete responsibi- 
lity, the Finance Member said that it was impossible to fix such a date either in 
India or Burma, but flis Majesty's Government would abide by the Premier’s state- 
rnent at the Burma Round Table Couferenco on the 19fch December 1931. Declara- 
tions with regard to India also applied to Burma. 

With regard to the Council’s resolution that Burma in the event of declining 
separation should be allowed to enter the Federation, on special terms, the Finance 
Member pointed out that uniformity of treatment of Federal units in Federal matters 
was the essence of the Indian proposals, if Burma entered the Federation. His 
Majesty’s Government considered that no difierentiation in her favour was possible. 
If the right to secede was given to one unit, it must be given to all, and this was 

impossible basis for the establishment of a Federation. Even if, for argument’s 
sakey the possibility of Burma seceding by consent from the Federation at some 
future date was assured, the position at that date would be what it was now, and 
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Burma's constitution and position after secession^ would still remain for determina- 
tion by His Majesty’s Government and Parliament. 

The Council adjourned till the nest day to enable the members to study the state- 
ment. The People's Party and Chit Hlaiog’s Party en hhc did not attend the 
Council. 

Me. Gakni’s Motion 

28tb. FEBRUARY After the Council resumed its sitting to-day, the President 
called upon il/r. Qanni to move his motion. 

Mr. Qanni asked for a ruling whether they could criticise and express their 
opinion on the Finance Member’s statement made yesterday. 

The President said that the motion before the House was to discuss and express 
an opinion on the Secretary of State's statement made on the 13th February, and 
also to make a request to convene a special session of the Council to consider what 
action His Majesty's Government contemplated taking in regard to Burma’s future 
Constitution. That was ihe only matter on the agenda to-day. The Finance Mem- 
ber had made an important statement the previous day in regard to the conditionB 
on which Burma could or could not enter the Indian Federation. That statement 
was made in the absence of more than half the Council members. No notice had 
been given for the discussion of that statement. Therefore, he was complied to rule 
that there could not be and should not be any discussion whatever on the Finance 
Member’s statement. He had no doubt that if the House desired to discuss the 
same in the future, the Government would give them special facilities. 

Mr. Oamii then asked that the House be adjourned for au hour in order to en- 
able him and the members of his party to consider whether he should move his 
motion. The sitting was suspended accordingly. 

When the Couneii resumed, Mr. Gamii moved his motion. He said that yes- 
terday he asked Government on behalf of his party to make a statement on the 
su’oject. Their intention in doing so was to elicit from Government a full and cor- 
rect statement of the Secretary of State. Government not only gave such a state- 
ment, but went further to make a reactionary declaration with motives best known 
to them. 

The President intervened and asked the mover not to criticise Government’s 
statement. 

Mr. Qanni proceeded that the President ruled that they could not criticise or 
express opinion on the Government statement. He was sure that when Government 
made a statement it was understood fully that the house would have the right to 
criticise it, else it would not have undertaken to make a statement and circulate it. 
He did not question the President’s ruling, but the effect was that Government 
took the opportunity of making a declaration of views, fully protected from 
obvious attacks of criticisms from his party. Continuing he said on behalf of 
Doctor Ba Matv's party he desired only to state ^ that “we are anti-Separationists, 
and Government must know that we have not rejected the federal alternative, con- 
tained in the Premier’s term of reference. As we are, however, prevented from dis- 
cussing fully these matters by the President’s ruling, our party feels that no useful 
purpose can now be served and indeed it will be dangerous, if we proceeded with 
the debate with our hands tied in this manner. Under these circumstances I only 
move the motion without any speech,” 

A Burmese member of Dr. Ba Maw's party associated himself with Mr. Ganoids 
remarks. Mr. B. N. Das on behalf of anti-Separationists also supported Mr. Qarmi. 

The motion was carried without a dissentient voice. The Council was prorogited , 


SPECIAL SBSSlON-PANQOON, 25th. APRIL to 6th. MAY 1933 

Burma’s Future — Separation or Federation 

Tense excitement marked the opening of the special session of the Council, at 
Rangoon on the 25tii. April, called to consider the important question of Separation 
or Federation. The precincts of the Council Chamber were guarded by the Polica. 
Attendance in the House was full* 

36 
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Replying to a member, the Prpsident explained the procedure to be followed 
during the debate. He stated that the special session was called at the request of 
three party leaders, U. Chit Rlavng^ Dr. Ba Maw and Sir Joseph Maung Oyi, to 
consider the question of Separation or Federation, After reading the party leaders’ 
letter to the Governor, the President said that eight motions had been received deal- 
ing with the question of Separation or Federation, and he had placed two motions 
suitable for discussion at the beginning, the first being one for Separation tabled by 
U. Ramri Mating Maung and Sir Joseph and amended by U. Maung Oyi, while 
the second was for Federation, tabled by Ckit Elaing and Dr. Ba Maiv. During the 
discussion of the first motion, members could move any amendments, and if that 
motion was carried, the other motions would not be in order for debate, but if the 
first motion was rejected, then the Council could proceed with the discussion of the 
second motion of U. Chit Elamg and Dr. Ba Maw. 

The finance Member then laid on the table a statement of the financial conse- 
quences of separation. 

Ramri Mau7ig^ Maung then moved : — ^‘This Council, realising that the only alter- 
native to Separation is permanent inclusion in the proposed Federation of British 
India, reaffirms the resolution passed in the last Council opposing Separation on the 
Premier’s constitution ; opposes Burma’s entry into Federation on the basis of the 
White Paper constitution ; and in pursuance of the policy of opposition to Separa- 
tion nutil a constitution afibrding a basis for the attainment of full responsible 
Government is obtained, the Couneil requests the Government to convene a fully 
representative conference, with Parliamentary representatives, to formulate a consti- 
tution affording a basis for the automatic growth of Burma towards full Responsible 
Government as a separate political entry within a responsible period.” 

An interesting situation arose over the amended motion moved by Ramri Maung 
Maung, whose original motion asked for separation and a fresh conference to decide 
the constitution. U. Maung Gyij Anti-Separationist, had tabled on the previous 
day an amendment which though not moved in the Council, was by mutual agreement 
incorporated in the original motion. 

The mover, moving the amended motion, informed the House that U. Maung 
Gyi, whose name appeared in the order paper along with the mover and Sir Joseph 
had intimated them that he did not want to associate himself as a supporter of the 
amended motion. 

^ Ramri Maung Maung said that the proposals fn the White Paper and the Pre- 
mier’s constitution, were similar. Burma once federated could not get out. When 
Burma wanted to get out of the Federatiou, they would have to undergo the same 
difficulties as at present. So, it was better to settle their constitution, detaits of 
which coil id be worked out at a conference. 

After Ramri Maung Maung had moved the amended motion, U. Chit Blaing raised 
a point of order, observing that the last portion of the motion regarding the con- 
vening of a conference was out of order, but the President overruled it. 

Doctor Ba Fm raised another point of order saying that a similar motion was 
discussed last session, but the President disallowed "the objection. 

Rmnri Maung Maung occupied half-a-day speaking in Burmese. In the course 
of his speech he pointed out the economic disadvantages that would result by en- 
tering the Federation and declare his conversion to the separation creed. 

U. Thin Maung (People’s Party) spoke for the rest of the day decrying Federa- 
tion, and emphasising the dangers of Indian domination in every sphere. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 


26tli. APRIL -U Thin Maung concluded his speech to-day saying that Burma 
would not attain Dominion Status if she is federated, and that it was not true to say 
that the seperation question was sponsored by the British Government. 

TJ. Ba Shwe (Anti-Separationist from Mandalay) pointed out that by accepting 
Separation, they would fall into a pit. For the present, he said, Federation was 
most desirable, and Burma stood to gain considerably by it. 

Prof. Tun Pe, while maintaining that the motion before the House was incompre- 
nensive, advocated separation. He ridiculed the idea of entering the Federation on 
tne basis ox the White Paper, which had been rejected by the Congress. 

Joseph Mating Qm, Forest Minister, speaking in his capacity as an elected 

Jo petitioning the Governor for a special session, 
Hlaing andDr. Ba Maw had assured him that they were against 
permanent Federation. His party did not desire Federation at any price. Rejection 
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of the present motion, to which liis name was subscribed, meant acceptance of per- 
manent Federation which no Burman, incinding U Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw, 
wanted according to their speeches in the December session. 

The speaker concluded with a solemn warning to the members. ‘‘The people of 
Burma would not listen hereafter, for one moment, to any excuse that a member 
voted because his leader U Chit Hlaing or Dr. Ba Maw directed or persuaded him 
to do so. I warn him that it is his solemn duty to decide for himself what course 
is best for the country and the people at this moment when the destinies of Burma, 
perhaps for many centures, are at stake. Burma’s destinies lie in the hands of 
'Parliament". 

Two AnH-Separationists spoke favouring Federation, while a Separationisfc 
condemned Federation. Tne Council then adjouriied. 

It was understood that the party leaders were attempting to table a new motion 
opposing Separation on ihe basis of the Pt-rmieFs constitutioa, as well as the White 
Paper proposals, without any other demands attached thereto. The leaders’ meeting 
in the evening proved abortive, one leader disagreeing. 

27th &. 28th. APRIL : — When the Council resumed its sitting on the 27th., U, 
Kyaw Din, E lucation Minister, asked the President to adjourn the House to the next 
day as the leaders were still discussing the situation. He said that he was q^uite 
sure, that the party leaders were nearing a common basis of understanding, and he 
was almost certain that if further time was granted for the leaders to consult their 
parties, they could come to an understanding. There being no objection, the President 
adjourned the House til! the 2S^h. 

The members in groups continued discussing the situation, and the party leaders 
held a conference in the evening, but they failed to arrive at an agreement. Thus 
negotiations broke down. The Council resumed its sitting on the 2Srh. when, after 
interpellations. Mr, Tyabji a^bed for permission to move an adjournment of the 
House to consider the charge of bribery made against the members of the Council 
in general in the question put yesterday, but the President disallowed it, saying that 
it was against the standing orders. 

The President then enquired of the Education Minister whether they were able 
to come to an agreement, * whereto the Minister replied regretting that they had 
failed to do so. 

The debate on Ba'mri Maung Maimg's motion, moved on the 25th instant, was 
then resumed. 

U. Ba (People’s Party) advocating separation, pointed out that they wanted 
separation not because they hated India or Indians but to advance the country’s 
interests. 

Mr. C. E. Campagnac (Anglo Indian) supported separation, but expressed Ms 
surprise that the motions before the House were not direct either for separation or 
federation. If anything, they meant that Burma wanted separation, with something 
more than was offered by the Premier. The underlying principle of Federation was 
to enable the different States and races in India to become one nation. If Burma 
entered Federation, she must give up her nationality, and become part of the Indian 
nation. The speaker asked the Anti-Separationists whether that was their desire. 
The Premier's offer was not the last word on the subject. Separation afforded many 
facilities for the country’s prosperity, whereas Federation would not. He asked the 
members not to beat about the bu h, but to say whether they wanted separation or 
federation. 

U Po Iftja (Anti -Separation ist from Arrakan) favoured ‘^separation from England, 
and Federation with India for eternity.” 

Dr. Ba Yin, ex-Minister (Anti-Separationist) was speaking, when the Council 
adjoured. 

29th. APRIL When the Council resumed its sitting to-day, the President in- 
formed the House that at the party leaders’ meeting, held yesterday, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the extension of the present session was essential to decide finally 
the question of Separation or Federation. 

The President observed that he had received a letter from H. E. the Governor 
stating that the session had now lasted for four days, and it seemed desirable to 
fix some limit. His Excellency understood that some leaders were unanimous in 
hinking that by the 6th of May the Council would have had ample opportunity 
0 carry out the purpose for which the session had been called, namely, to give a 
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clear and direct reply to the choice of alteroatives offered by His Majesty Govern- 
ment. His Excellency, therefore, requested the President, if the business was not 
ffnished before the 6th May, to promulgate His Excellency's order proroguing the 
Council. 

The Finance Ilember asked the President whether he contemplated fixing a limit 
to the length of the speeches. 

The Presideiit replied that the rules did not empower him to do so 

On the debate being resumed, three Separation ists and four Anti-Separationists 
spoke coyering the whole day. 

Shice Ba (Round Tabler) favoured separation. U. Tun Lin (Separationist) pointed 
out that all lands were now in the hands of mony-lenders, and after separation the 
lands would come back to Burmese hands and he cited Irelands’s examples. 

Anti-Separationist speakers disliked the attacks levelled against Indians by Sepa- 
ratioaist. The debate was adjourned till the 1st. May. 

IsU MAY:— In spite of the fact that the Council had already spent five days over 
the discussion of the question of Separation or Federation, the debate on the first of 
the eight motions tabled remained still unfinished. When the sitting was resumed to- 
day, U, Chit Hlaing asked the President what would happen to the other motions in 
case the present motion under discussion was not voted upon before the 6th. 

The President replied that the Council would be prorogued and that means that 
the Council has given no decision on any motion. (Laughter) 

It appeared doubtful, owing to the lengthy si^eeches mostly by Separationists, 
whether the next motion by Chit Hlaing and Hr, Ba Maio could be moved, as notice 
of several amendments to the present motion has already been given by Separation- 
iBts, none of which have yet been moved. 

To-day two members of the People’s Party occupied the whole day. Soe Nyun 
spoke for nearly four hours, but he had not finished his speech when the Council 
adjourned till the next day. Soe Nyun observed that people who were trying to force 
Burma into the Federation unconditionally and perpetually, were committing a fraud. 
The country did give such a mandate to the Anti-Separationists. The general elec- 
tion was a blunder and the issue had not been put fairly before the country. 

The Anti-Separatiooists had exploited the unsatisfactory features of the Premier’s 
constitution. The speaker challenged the Anti-Separationists to show any^ difference 
betureen the White Paper and the Premier’s constitution. He also criticised His 
Majesty’s Government for not calling a conference after the December- resolution 
was passed. The speaker observed that Indian politicians were reticent regarding 
the right of secession and the Congress resolution thereon was vague. Quoting at 
length, from the Assembly speeches regarding secession should be on terms accep- 
table by Federation. The speaker remarked that Burma would be then in an awk- 
ward position when the time came to secede. 

2nd. MAY In the Council to-day, when the discussion on Mr. Bamri Maung 
Maung-s motion was resumed, the whole day was occupied by three members of 
the People’s Party, who advocated separation pointing out that transfer of central 
subjects would result in advantages to Burma. The third speaker had not finished 
his speech when the Council adjourned. 

Communication to the President 

Forty-five Anti-Separationists addressed a lettter to the President requesting 
him to expedite discussion on the first motion, so as to enable other motions to 
come up for discussion by the Council. They also cabled to the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy, pointing out the obstructionist tactics adopted by separationists, 
and praying for their intervention so as to enable the Council to come to a definite 
decision. 

The President informed the House in the afternoon that he had received a com- 
munication signed by several members many of whom were now absent but he did 
not disclose its nature. He said that he would deal with the matter on the next day. 

Cable to Whitehall 

TJ Chit Hlaing and Hr, Ba Mam sent the following telegram to the Secre- 
tary of State, H. E. the Viceroy and Governor of Burma 

‘‘Forty-one non-official members of the Legislature to-day have written to the 
President, drawing his attention to the attempts made to adopt a procedure which 
would prevent the Anti-Separationists, who form a large majority, from even reach- 
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ing their motion on the 6th May, on which His Excellency has authorised the 
President to prorogue the Councii. Please keep in touch and see that such flagrant 
abuse of constitutional procedure does not end in defeating the whole purpose of 
the session, specially convened to give a direct dihnite reply to the British Govern- 
ment**. 

PeE3IDENT'S Ojbseevatioys 

3rd, MAY : — When the Council resumed discussion to-day on the constitutional 
issue, the Preside7it observed that he had received a communication, the same as 
that published that day ia estenso in “The Bangoon Mail*’. After reading out the 
contents, the President said that the documents bould not have been given to the Press. 

The President next read out the telegram sent by Dr. Ba Maw and Chit Hlaing 
to H. E. the Viceroy and ethers, and said that this also had appeared in the local 
Press but perhaps it was done through ignorance. This was contrary to all constitutional 
practice. The President thought that it was done to influence the members and the 
chair. After explaining the rules and standing orders the President informed the House 
that be had no power to prevent amendments coming in, nor could he allocate 
days but pointed out that the constitutional way open to Federationists was to put 
their motion ia the form of an amendment to the first motion. Eegarding the 
communication and the telegram and also their publication, the President suggested 
to the Leader of the House to convene a meeting of party leaders to come to an 
agreement. 

2}r Ba Mau', explaining the position, said that the Chair had used the words 
that the members had done so ignorant of the standing orders. Dr. Ba Maw 
remarked that the Chair was at liberty to use any terms but their action was not 
due to ignorance but due to the prevailing conditions. The House had forced them 
to fiend such a communication. It was a consideration of their higher duties that 
compeiled them to cable to higher places. The step was taken under desperate 
circumstances. He thanked the President for pointing out the constitutional way 
of moving an amendment but he refused to do so, saying that they who had been 
returned by over four lakhs of voters had the right to have their motions discussed 
and decided in the House. 

IT Chit Elaing^ said that during the December session, several motions were 
discussed, A decision on all motions were reached in four days and two nights, 
while the debate on the first motion was, in the present session, proceeding for over 
six days. Thus, having no other course open to them, they addressed a letter to the 
President. Eegarding the publication of the letter^ and telegram the speaker asked 
the Chair to point out the ruling which disallowed it and said that the public had a 
right to know what was going on in the Council. As they were responsible for the 

E resent session they did not want the session to end in chaos as was the case in 
lecember last, when the speaker was President. He suggested that the Council 
should give a direct answer, but he did not approve of the incorporation of amend- 
ments in the original motion as it would result in confusion of issues. The British 
Government had stated that the December resolution was neither for separation nor 

federation. . . 

TJ Ba Pe stated that he was disappointed with the speeches of Chit Hlaing and 
Dr, Ba Maw and asked them to adopt the constitutional way rather than other tactics. 

The Finance Member stated that he would be glad to hold a meeting of party 
leaders and do what the President had suggested but he thought that both U Chit 
Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw were under a severe misconception regarding the procedure 
of the House which he would discuss with them later. 

The debate on Mr. Ramri Mating Maum/s motion was then resumed. 

Mr. ii. M. Raft observed that much racial animosity had been introduced in 
debating a constitutional matter, and Indians were made the target of attack. 
He could understand Burmans when they attacked the Indians, but he could not 
tolerate attacks by the Anglo-Indian member, Mr. Campagnac, who had stated with 
great solicitude for Burmans, that the Burmese nation would be submerged by 
Indians, if Burma joined the Federation, Mr. Eafi ^ said that the Indian population 
was not increasing, whereas Anglo-Indians were increasing in numbers and were 
enjoying a big slice of Government appointments and of appointments in firms. In 
support, he quoted the Anglo-Indians’ Memorandum to the Simon Commission 
Indians paid taxes and supplied labour and money for agricultural purposes, and 
he asked what the Anglo-Indians had done. India gave religion, culture and. 
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to Burma. The speaker supported Federation, remarking that the 
eountry’s salvation lay not in isolation, but in co-operation. 

Mr." L. C. Khoo, People’s Party, moved an amendment, opposing unconditional 
and perpetual Federation. TJ Ni (Round Tabler) pleading for separation, occupied 
over three hours, bat had not finished his speech when the Council adjourned. 

Communication to President 

In their letter to the President of the Legislative Council, Dr. Ba Maw, U Chit 
B-laing, his sister Daw Enin Mija and thirty-eight other M.L.O.’s, including seven 
Indians, said that the special session of the Council was convened for the express 
purpose of giving a definite reply to the British Government in regard to Burma’s 
choice of the alternatives offered by the Premier. In pursuance of the declared 
purpose of the various motions tabled, after two days’ debate on the first motion 
and also after the failure of the attempt to arrive at an agreed resolution, the 
leaders intimated to the President on the 28th April that in view of the progress 
made and also of the pace at which the debate was proceeding it would be possible 
to finish the session on 6th May and presumably owing to this information His 
Excellency authorised the President to prorogue the Council on 6th May. 

The communication proceeds : “In your discretion, you have given priority to 
the separation motion, and we regret to observe that you have admitted quito a 
number of 'amendments to the two main motions, which can only have the effect of 
confusing the issues and preventing the Council from giving a straight and direct answer 
to the British Government’s question regarding the future constitution of Burma,” 
The letter continued ; The number of fresh amendments tabled by Separationists 
would only result in defeating the sole object for which the special session has been 
convened. If, in addition, the discussion on Mr. Ramri Maung’s motion is allowed 
wilfully and deliberately to drag on without control from the Chair it would not 
merely constitute an attempt to frustrate the main and only purpose of the present 
session, but the movers and supporters of anti-Separation motion, who constitute 
the majority of the House, will be prevented from recording a direct and definite 
decision in the House. 

The signatories requested the President to control the debate and allocate the 
remaining days to provide an equal opportunity to the parties to have their respec- 
tive motions sufficiently discussed. In view of the fact that the first motion bad been 
discussed for five days, the signatories suggested that the remainder of the time.*should 
be made available for due consideration of the other motions before the House. 

4th May : — Mr. 8. A. S. Tyahji, speaking on the Separation-Fedearatinn question 
to-day, said that Burma would be in a worse position after separation than at 
present. He pointed out that the Government’s latest memorandum was based much 
on probables, and the country would be in an advantageous position by Federation. 

A member of Dr, Ba MotvA Party moved an amendment to Mr. Bamri Maung 
Manng’s motion, as suggested by the President the previous day, to enable the 
party motion to be discussed. 

The amendment, to which the Chit Hlaing Party subscribed, was to the following 
effect : ‘‘This Council opposes separation of Burma from Inaia on the basis of the 
Premier’s constitution. The Council is also of opinion that the White Paper propo- 
sals are inadequate and unacceptable. The Council while recommending that bet- 
ween the two alternatives offered by the Premier, Burma should remain part of 
India, demands adequate facilities for modification of the White Paper constitution 
in the interests of Burma”. 

Replying to a member of the People’s Party, the President ruled the amendment 
to be in order. 

The mover of the amendment asked the President to hold a night-sitting to ena- 
ble the Council to come to a definite decision. 

JJ, Ba Pe, commencing his speech at 12-45 p. m,. was speaking when the 
Council adjourned. He strongly favoured separation. The speaker critici- 
sed the local Indians’ attitude, and “ other mischievous propaganda”, and insinuated 
^at Indians were “bribing” the Anti-Separationists for entering Federation. His 

Party would exert its utmost in favour of separation. He supported immediate 
separation. 

5th. Mat : — In the Council to-day, Dr. Ba Maw requested the President to ap- 
peal to E. E. the Governor to extend the session, thus affording time for Anti*? 
oeparationist speakers to come to a definite decision on the subject. 
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The separationist leaders Ba Pe and Sir Joseph Maung Gyi^ and also Mr, 
Richards of the Burma Chamber opposed the application. 

The President intimated that he would immediately communicate^ with Hi# 
Excellency. 

U Ba Pe then resumed his yesterday's unfinished speech. He alone occupied 
the whole day, but had not yet concluded his speech when the Council 
rose. The speaker resented outsideindians with no interests in the country interfering 
in Burmese affairs, and also complained that the Indian tarifif policy affected Burma’s 

E rosperity adversely. A big side of Burma’s revenue went to India and at this rate 
lurma could not get out of her debts to India. It was a sad mistake, the speaker 
observed, to think that Indians would help Burma to attain Home Rule. He des- 
cribed Indians’ “apathetic’' attitude to Burma, when Mr. Montagu visited.India to 
form the Reform proposals. 

6th, MAY : — Punctually at 4-30 p. M., while an Anti-Separationist was speaking, 
the President read His Esctilency’s message prorogning the Council session, th« 
debate thus ending in no decision being arrived at on the separation question. 

U. Ba Pe, Leader of the People’s Party, who was speaking for the last two days 
concluded his speech to-day after being on his^ legs for two hoars. He criticised 
Indian attitude, both local and outside, and said that bribes were paid to infiuence 
the decision in favour of Federation. Referring to “Indian exploitation’’, the speaker 
said that Indians excelled Europeans, as the latter^ stayed in the country only in 
high positions, whereas the former had been ^^rasping all positions, high and low. 
It was not a fact that all the Europeans ia tne province wanted separation. Euro- 
pean capitalists did not like separation, while“ the bulk of the European population 
with a small capital favoured separation. 

Mr. C. G. Woodhouss {Burma Chamber of Commerce), supporting separation, 
wanted people outside to disabuse their mind of the idea that his constituency waa 
in any connected with, or was responsible for, the publication of the Government 
statement on the financial consequences after separation. It was published in fulfil- 
ment of the Premier’s promise at the Burma E. T. C. The figures given in the 
statement were based on surprises and assumptions. After deaimg with the figures 
the speaker pointed out that Burma after separation stood to gain Rs. 150 lakhs 
and later on more. Referring to the Indo-Burma trade after separation he did not 
think that India would go elsewhere for her supplies, which were easily obtained 
from Burma, and added that it would help both the countries to follow the present 
trade policy after severance. He did not think Burma’s credit would suffer if her 
budgetary equilibrium was properly maintained by the future Finance Members. 

Dr, Ba Mate made a statement with reference to the President and the telegramf 
to the Secretary of State, H. E. the Viceroy and the Governor sent by him. 

U. Chit Rlaing said that he wished to remove the misunderstandings that the 
documents bad created among the member of the Council, They were not intended 
against the President, but only against the procedure adopted in the debate. They 
did not approve of the publication of the communication in a local paper. 

The House accepted Dr, Ba MaiPs explanation. 

Mr. G. P. Khm Maung, Chief Whip of U. Chit Hlaing’s party, addressing the 
Council, deprecated the attacks against the Indians. Their mandate was to bring in 
the Federation issue. The country’s decided verdict was that there could be no 
separation till Burma was granted Dominion Status. The speaker said that Sir 
Joseph wanted to stand on the separation ticket in Moulmein constituency, but find- 
ing the place too hot for the Separation ists, he stood for Mergui. Despite the help 
given by the Government officials, the result of the general election showed that the 
country was against separation. The speaker had not concluded his speech, when 
the Council was prorogued. 

Immediately after the President had prorogued the Council, the Anti-Separa- 
tionists handed to the Council Secretary a memorandum, which pointed out that if 
a decision was taken, the anti-separationists were sure about the defeat of the sepa- 
ration motion. The President informed the House that he could not take notict 
of the Mamorandam, as the Oouacii had been prorogued. 
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BVBQET SESSlON-SElLLONa^eth, MARGE to 24th, MARGE 1933 

H. E. The Goveenor’s Address 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Council opened at Shillong on the 
6th. March 1933 under the Presidency of Maulvi Famiur Alt, H. E. Sir Michael 
Keane^ the Governor, addressing the Council said that he had represented the posi- 
tion of the province to Sir George Schuster, and the latter, although adamant ^ on 
some matters, seemed to realise that in financial arrangements for the new constitu- 
tion, the position of Assam would have to receive special consideration and arrange- 
ments would have to be made to provide her with financial resources essential to 
her proper development in future. Eeferring to the Budget, the Governor said that 
1932-33 was likely to close with a deficit balance of not more than 30 lakhs. The 
deficit would have been greater, but for the recent retrenchment measures, which 
resulted in a recurring reduction of 4 lakhs, most of which represented the curtailment 
of .establishments. In respect of retrenchments, the transferred department had been 
spared, and expenditure on the education department had suffered the least. 

Concluding, the Governor announced that the Council would be invited to appoint 
a non-official committee to review the present opium policy. In this connection, he 
remarked that the policy was temporarily aided by ^ the adherents of Non-co-opera- 
tion, and His Excellency was ready to extend his sincere appreciation of the resultfS 
of their efforts, whatever might have been their motives. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

“The province will, according to the estimates, run on a deficit of Es. 30 lakhs’^ 
said Sir Sysd Muhaminad Saadulla, Finance Member, presenting the budget estimates 
for 1933-34. The drop in revenue was spread over taxes on income tax, excise, 
stamps, forests and ‘registration. The Finance Member added : “Again we start 
with a distressing budget balance the deadweight of debts to the provincial loans 
fund with the Central Government, consisting of an accumulated total of Es. 39 
lakhs on account of provincial over-drafts, and Es. 5G lakhs on account of 
communications.’^ 

Continuing, the Finance Member stated that they expected to collect Es. 
2,07,35,000 under revenue head and Es. 7 lakhs under capital revenue. There was 
also an item of Es. 1,80,000 as provincial subvention from the Central Eoad Board 
Development account. The expenditure figure stood at Es. 2,41,88,000 under 
expenditure not charged to revenue and Es. b}4 lakhs under expenditure not charged 
to revenue. 

Concluding, the Finance Member pleaded for a more generous treatment by the 
Central Government, in view of her position as the eastern frontier of the Indian 
Empire. While the North-West Frontier Province received subvention of over a 
crore annually, Assam received only Es. 16 lakhs towards the cost of the mainten- 
ance of the Assam Eifles Militia, guarding the Eastern Frontier and she was made 
to pay on an average 4 lakhs towards the cost of these forces. 

7th. MARCH The Council passed to-day the Assayn Opitim Amendment Bill of 
1932 amending certain provisions relating to punishment which at present was 
lenient and also certain sections of the act considered to be defective as hampering 
the powers of preventive officers unduly. The Excise Amendment Bill of 1932 was 
also passed amending the penalty sections of the E. B. and A Act I of 1910 as 
being as too lenient. 


General Discussion oe Budget 

Sth. MARCH : — ^The Council discussed to-day the Budget for 1933-34. 

the leader of the planting group, opened the discussion. He said 
that me Government of India was responsible to a great measure for Assam^s insol- 
vent budget, as she waa^ not fairly and squarely dealt with for she paid 15 lakhs 
annual contribution^ maintains the North-East Frontier and sixty per cent of the 
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estimated revenue from oil and pertol was absorbed by the Government of India. He 
declared that the present morbid condidon of the province could not in any way be 
improved unless she got refund from the Central Government. Bahu Sanat Kumar 
Das observed that the Government would do well if they would put into effect all the 
suggestions put forward by the Retrenchment Committee. The maintenance of 
this top-heavy and luxurious Government had brought the province on the verge of 
bankruptcy. He described feelingly how the taxes were being realised from the poor 
ryots who were hard hit by the demon of economic depression. Over and above this 
the Government was ever-awake to thrust the excise habits in them. Rat Bahadur 
Nilatnher Duita supported Mr. Roffey and added that the Government of 
India should rake the entire financial burden for protecting the North-Eastern 
Frontier of India and the duties of petrol and kerosene should be fully allotted to 
the province, to save her from the impending ruin, Sj Brindahan Goswa^ni 
enquired of the cause of the huge drop in the sale of country spirits and reques- 
ted the Government to stop smuggling. He said further that there was still room for 
economy in the Forest and the Public Works Departments. Rai Bahadur Nagendra 
Nath Choicdhury said that since Burma asserted her rights she received an appreciable 
portion of her oil and petrol duties. Assam should lorthwith proceed to resort to a 
similar policy without approaching the Central Government with begging bowl. The 
;^emindars and the agriculturists were on the verge of ruin. The secondary 
education of Surma Valley was being deteriorated owing to the unwholesome policy 
of the Government while the communal policy had imptaired the efficiency of 
administration. . 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhunf complimented the Finance Member as having 
done his best. He said ; ‘^No other Finance Member could have done better under the 
circurasrances”. He was surprised to find that no remission was granted to 
Nishkhiraj Estates. He said that recovery in realisation of land revenue was due 
to leniency shown by Government. He admitted that there had been no oppression 
by forest employees. He complained of treatment accorded to political prisoners 
1^ way of food, e'c. He complimented the Chief Engineer on the condition of the 
Gauhati-Shiiiong Road, and hoped that the North Trunk Road would also be looked 
after similarly. He criticised the high rates of passenger fares and freight ^charged 
by private co'mpanies and compared them with the very low rates charged in other 
roads. 

Bahu Sanat Kumar Das thought that retrenchments effected by Government 
were not enough, and drawing a doleful picture of the sufferings of the peasantry 
pleaded for relief by way of remission of agricultural loans, etc. 

9t!i. MARCH RerZui Jogendranath Gosha in, by way of further retrenchment, 
suggested abolition of one Commissioner and also abolition or keeking in abeyance 
for the present of the post of the Diref'tor and two Assistant Directors of Public 
Health, the lower portion of the staff being placed under the Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals. He also suggested abolition of the post of Director of Agriculture, at 
present vacant, the department being placed under the Director of Industries. Baku 
Atul KrisJma Bhattacharjee refuted the criticisms about high rates of passenger fares 
and freight charged by the Commercial Carrying Company, and said that it yielded a 
revenue of about one and a half lakh to tSe Government and gave employment to 
many in these days of unemployment. Mr. Heaiheote EixougXy criticised the apathy 
of the veterinary department, * which he criticised as the weakest of Government 
departments, for not availing of the offer of help of Rs. 10.000 from the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Council for veterinary investigation, tnough the offer was a 
year and a half old. 

After Government members had replied the Council adjourned for the 
day. 


No2s -Official Resolutions 

lOih. MARCH ‘.—Maulavi Mumtvar Ali moved a resolution to-day recommending 
to the Government of Assam to move the proper authorities to allot to Assam the 
entire income from the excise duties on mineral oils produced in the province. The 
mover believed that the Assam Government could without the previous sanction of 
the Governor General create by legislation a Road Board which would be a “Local 
authority” and could authorize that authority to levy a tax on the manufacture or 
issue of petrol and kerosene as on a trade, 

37 
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Mr. R 8. Eoffey, representative of the tea industry, supported the resolution 
strongly. He met the argument that the excise duty, being a duty on consumption, 
should belong to the centre by pointing out that the ‘‘consumer pays not only the 
excise duty, but also the royalty and the Company's profits. No one seeks to argue 
that the royalty and the profits should go to the centre. Why then the duty T' Ho 
then met the argument that the centre needed the duty for its solvency. He showed 
from the figures of the import trade of 1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32 that the 
imports of kerosene and motor-spirit had greatly increased in spite of the almost 
annual increase of the import duty on these products. He also mentioned the 
recent appearance of the Western India Oil Distributing Co. Ltd,, in the Bombay 
market, selling Russian petrol at 12 as or 14 as per gallon. These facts should show 
that the import duties could be raised still further without seriously affecting the 
volume of imports.^ The Government of India can recoup itself for the loss of the 
excise duties by raising the_ import duties. _ The step would not only assist the oil 
companies operating in India, but also indirectly bring down the price of petrol in 
Assam which at present is high partly because of the uneconomical price at which 
indigenous petrol has to be sold in Bombay. 

TT ^ * L Assam was not getting justice from the Government of 

JiiGia because it was a peaceful and law-abiding province, and gave them no 
T^oublc.^ Mr. Rohini Ku-mai' ^ Ohoudhury suggested secession of the Province from 

federation and non-co-operation with the Government of India in case the demand 
was not granted. 

The I inanee Member, in winding up the debate, said that Assam had two more 
opportunities of putting forward her claims, viz., before the Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee ana again at the ‘‘subvention” enquiry. It was therefore in his opinion alto- 
gether too early to talk about secession at this stage. 

The resolution was put and carried nem oon. 


Plea of Enhance:ment of Revenue Rates 

lull. MARCH :-y-Rabu Ragendra Nath Cliaudhtiry moved a resolution recoin- 
mending that ‘‘m view of the deplorable and critical ^condition of the “ 0 ^ ind«, 
Government be pleased not to revise and enhance the rates of revenue in 

renewing leases of grants held for special cultivation until the condition of 
the industry improved.- The Eevemie Member said that so long as land 
was held under ordinary Ivhirat lease, temporary reduction varying from 3 to 
one anna m a rupee, sanctioned in last October, already applied to such 

land, and w^Id continue to do so far as it applied to land held for ordinarv 

cultivation. He added that Government had decided, in view of the difficulties of the 
tea industry, to increase assessment gradually which meant that for the time being 
tnoBo lands Avould enjoy the benefit of temporary abatement of assessment amoimt- 

substantially to 3, 2 or one anna in a rupee, representing percentage 
of 18.07, 9,.3o and 4.69 respectively, sanctioned for ordinary agricultural land. Accord- 
ing to these fi^^res it would be found that the te.a industry was treated with utmost 
consideration. He also added that reduction of 2 or 3 annas in a rupee in land 
revenue was not going^ to save the industry. What was wanted was reanction in the 

stimulation of consumption in world’s markets. He 

^ ^ countries was making a determined co-operative 

continue to Government had already agreed to co-operate and would 

On this assurance the resolution was withdrawn. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

MARCH :-yThe Council discussed to-day the demands for orants under 

-Famine Relief and Administration of Justice. There 
a number of cut motions, most of which were lost and the restlwere withdrawn. 

token cut moved by Sreejut Eohlni Kumar Choudhury for the reduction of 

^500 to Rs. 2000 raised a le^Sy discuBsbm He 
present moribund financial condition of the province realiv 

principle underlying th^moti^^ amount taking into consideration the economic 
a motion has been tabled on the floor of the house and he had got hardly any- 
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thing further to say besides that the Govcrimicat would adhere to their foraier policy 
as was the fate j3f most of the cut motions of the day. The motion was lost. 

^ Roinni Kiun^ir Choudhiiry'fi cut motion regarding retransfer of Naga Hills Dis- 
trict to Assam Vallt-y Division was withdrav.’n on the Government saying that an 
eleventh hour change was inadvisable in view of the impending reforms under which 
Hill areas "would be escludeti from the province. 

^ Mr. ^ Sap'ss^var Bama'i^ motion for reduction of the iMinisters' salary by ID. 
36,000 in view of the state of provincial finances was discussed and defeated by dS 
to 9 votes. 


iLL-TilE VT.MRX r 01' PuLIitCAL PiU^(jXEiC 


Mr, Sa^yjs^car Lt-nvis cut motion raising a discussion on the nccesshy of im- 
mediate release or poliiieid prisoner .Tyutiprusad Agaiwalia in vShillong Jail uu the 
ground of ill-htahh was negatived. 

IMr, Rohtni Kjihhir Ch*'>>t-dhury'.^ cut modoii in order to bring to the nodee of the 
Govenimejit the ill-trcatUiCDt of prisoners in Jails speeiaiiy in respect of non-supp»lp of 
suSicient clothing, bedding, mosnuko nets and pillows was withdrawn on the 
assurance that the matter would be taken into consideration when jail rules. Iheu un- 
der revision will be finally framed. 

Mr. Choupiurtfi' another cut motion calling attention to the monstrous sentences 
passed OQ political prisoners like Kajendra Narayan Choudhury, Basanta Kumar 
i)as. Jyotiprasad Agarwalla, Kshirode Chandra Deb etc., was withdrawn on the 
assurance that the Government would try to consider their cases. Out of no less than 
-0 motions of censure not one was carried. 


Graxt for Poj-ick 


i6th, MARCH When the Council met to-day the Hon'ble Jir. Muhatnmad 
bauduUa, Ihuance aiul Judicial Member, moved for a grant of Rs. 3,103,400 for the 
administration of the Police Department. Several other grants such as ID. 2S6,CTO 
for maintenance of Assam Kiflts, Rs, 0800 for administration of ports and pilotage, 
Ks. 2705 for administratiou of scientific departraent, Rs, 71300 for education 
(reserved), Rs. 2S2G0 for miseelianeous departments and Rs. 85,000 for provindiil 
loan and advance account, were then moved for by their respective members. 


5Ir. ^Eoklni Kitmar Choudhunjs cut motion to raise a debate on the ill-treatment 
of certain arrested persons by Sunamganj Police and A. S. P. Syihet in January 1933 
and February, 1933, produced a Iieatcd discussion and the motion was lost by 14 
to 25 votes. Another cut motion by the same member for alleged ill-treatment of 
girls of Sunamganj Girls School by the_ police also was lost. 

_ Mr. Brindaban Chandra Goswami's cut motion on inadequacy of provision 
in aid of Kamrup Aausandban Society for historical research was carried by 18 to 
14 votes. Bahadur Nagmdra Nath Ghoudhurij and Mr. Brindaban Chandra 
GosivamVs motions for raising discussion about the maintenance of Assam Rifles by 
India were withdrawn, the Government promising to forward the debate to India 
Government. ^ Mr. Brindaban Chandra Gosicanii and Sanat Kumar Das' 8 motions 
calling attention for inadequacy of provision for agricultural loans were taken to- 
gether and carried by 22 to 19 votes. Out of 2l cut motions only 2 w’ere 
carried. 


De^iaxd Under Education, AIedicae & Public Health 

17 th. MARCH: — The Council voted to-day the entire demands under Education, 
Aledical and Public Health. 

The Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul Eamid, Education Alinistcr, moved for a’grant of Rs. 
2,937,900 under head “Education.” 

The Hon ble Eai Bahadur Kanah Lai Barua, Minister-in-charge of Aledical 
Department, moved for a grant of Rs. 1,080,300' under head “Aiedical Depart- 
ment.*' 

3faulavi JIuna?car All ami ^Khan Saheh Mahmud All urged for the introduction 
u primary education. In reply the Hon'ble Mlucation Minister said 

that the province being under the crushing load of deficit no such radical scheme 
can immediately be taken up and assurca the House that the matter will receive 
priority of claim wUen funds wull be available. 

Sreejut Brindaban Goswami then moved that the provision of Rupees 29,379,000 
under Education be reduced by rupees two. He raised a discussion about the ad vis- 
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ability of having a separate University for Assam and drew the pointed attention of 
the Government to this matter of paramount importance. 

lie motion was put to vote and was lost by only one vote. 

Sreejut Bohini Kumar Choudhurij criticised the Government’s action for abolishing 
ihe M.A. classes of the Cotton College. The Director of Public Instruction opposed the 
motion and maintained that the consideration which led the Govt, to this abolition 
was that during the last ten years only four students had taken m. a. degrees and 
none^was placed in the First Class which incurred an expense of one lakh twenty 
tbousands. The motion fell through. 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datia by a token cut urged for the necessity of lower 
in g the fees for X’ray Examination and bacteriological examination in Ber.'v 
White Medical School Laboratory. On an assurance from the Govt. Member tee 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Govt, sustained a defeat when the estimates under Public Health was taken 
up. Maulavi Munaicar AH moved by a token cut for the reduction by Rupees 
200 for the absence of provision for grants to Local Bodies for Water Supply. 
Sreejuts Bepin Chandra Qhosh and Jogendra Nath Gohain most emphatically 
accorded their support to the motion whicL was adopted by the House, 21 voting for 
it and 18 against. 

Demand Under Excise 

18th. MARCH : — The Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul Haynid, Minister-in -charge of Excise 
moved for a grant of Rs. 5,10,700 under the head “Excise”. 

The Hon^ble Rai Bahadur Kanah Lai Barua moved for a grant of Rs. 1,38,700 
under the head “Registration”. Both these demands were passed in their 
entirety. 

Out of 35 motions three were carried, the chief cut being under excise by Mr. 
Briyidabayi Goszvami criticising the policy of settling excise shops with outsiders. 
The morion was carried by 25 to 22 votes. The other cut motions passed related to the 
utilisation of Assamese contractors where possible and improvement of communica- 
tions. 

Supporting the last motion, Mr. E, S. Boffeg suggested impressing on the Govern- 
ment of India the necessity for changing the basis of distribution of petrol tax and 
its provincial increase and said that the basis of consumption was grossly unfair and 
that it should be on a price basis. He also said that had the basis been on a price, 
Assam would have got much more than six lakhs up to date. This done would give 
money for improvement of communications. 

Demand Under Agriculture 

20th. MARCH :~The Hon. Maulvi Abdul Hamidj Minister moved for a grant of 
of Bs. 635,300 for administration of agricultural department. Mr. B. S, Eoffey 
tabled a cut motion for not consulting the provincial committee in respect of Jorhat 
Sugar-cane Research Scheme. Several other cut motions were tabled, 

De^iand Under Industries 

The Hon’ble Minister then moved for a grant of Rs. 156,200 for the administration 
of ‘the industries department. The Government sustained three successive defeats. Sj. 
Rohini Kumar Choudhury’s cut motion to censure the Government for breach of trust 
with regard to the administration of the B. Borua fund was carried by 27 against 13 
votes. Another cut to the administration of the Williamson fund was also carried by 
27 against 15 votes. Maulvi Munaicar AlVs cut motion to censure the Government for 
not making any effort for the solution of the problem of unemployment of educated 
youths by training them in industries was also carried by 21 to 20 votes amidst 
great applause. 

Demand Under Civil Works 

The^ Hon’ble Rai Bahadur K, L. Barua, Minister, moved for grant of Rs.^ 372,200 
for civil works (transferred). Haji Idrisali BaraJear of Cachar moved a cut motion 
to raise discussion about the high salary of the Local Board employees. The Hon’ble 
Pf’csident ruled out this motion on the ground that the Local Board employees were 

paid by the representative Local Boards and the Government cannot be censured on 
that account. 

Sj, Rohmi Kumar Choudhitrp tabled a cut motion to raise discussion on the 
policy or the Government in giving contracts to outside presses in preference to local 
ones, on demand for grant of Rs. 54,700 under head stationery and printing transferred. 
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Several other grants such as R«. 243,900 (miscellaneous transferred), Rs. 48, 0(X) for 
Gxpenditare in England and Rs. 147,100 under head refunds were moved by tneir 
respective members. 


Assam and the R. T. C. 

2 2 St, MARCH : — Sj. liohini Kumar Chaudhury moved that in view particularly 
of the fact that Assam was not at all represented in the Third Round Table Oonfer- 
ence the Government of Assam should call the immediate attention of the Governor- 
General and the Secretary of State for India to the imperative necessity for appoint- 
ment of at lease two representatives from Assam among those Indians to be Selected 
in the Joint Select Committee to be appointed by the Parliament and that the purport 
of this debate be immediately communicated by the Government of Assam by wire 
and cable to the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India respectively. 
Sj. Chaudhury argued the unjust treatment meted out to this province as she had 
no representative m the Third Round Table Conference and said that this colossal 
apathy rendered by the Government of India had received chorus of condemnation 
from the peeple of the province. He regretted the fact that Assam being the smallest 
provinceSin India had no voice in the Councils of higher authorities. If Assam had 
her own delegate the justice and irresistibility of her claims would not have been 
flouted, 

Mr, JEJ. S. Boffey, on behalf of the planting group, supported the motion and said 
that this timely gesture may go a long way to fortify the claims of the province and 
unless she received permanent subvention or the entire income derived from the 
Excise Duties from Mineral Oils produced within her borders she would surely labour 
under deficit for all times to come. Indeed a representative must be sent to England 
to champion her cause. 

Rai Bahadur N. N, Chaudhury said that Assam’s unanimous demand for the 
Excise Duties of Mineral Oils which had been rejected by the Federal Finance 
Committee must be made secure and certain, failing which sfie would be under the 
dead weight of debts. 

Maulvi Munawar Ali maintained that this motion is nothing but an echo of the 
popular feelings of the province. It was being anticipated that in the Third EiOund 
Table Conference Assam’s case will be represented but ali hopes were blighted. 
‘‘Assam is being saddled with shabby treatment. Her appeals are going unheard and 
it is quite in the fitness of things that the Government should get to grip with the 
real problem which is upsetting them all so that another wound might not be infl-ic- 
ted on her.^' 

Ehan Bahadur Keraniat Ali said that the motion will carry the greatest 
common measure of consent and for the future welfare of the jProvince this concrete 
suggestion must be put into practice. 

_ Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dutta joined in the deliberations and declared that 
inspite of her potential mineral resources Assam was a deficit province and regret- 
ted the callous treatment meted out to the Province by the higher authori- 
ties. 

^^^ourable Sir Sayed Muhammad Saadulla, on behalf of the Government, 
repli^ that the Government do not propose to participate in the general discussion 
of the motion but undertook to communicate the purport of the whole debate by 
wire and cable to the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India 
respectively. 

The motion was then put to vote which was passed “nem con.’^ 

Debate on the White Paper 

23rd. MARCH :~The Council to-day discussed most exhaustively the Parlia- 
mentary White Paper on the proposed constitutional reforms. Sreejut Rohini 
K, Chaudhury suggested for the consideration of the House that the discussion be 
cieferred to a certain date in April which however did not receive the weight of 
support bom from the official and non-official members. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Str Sayed Muhummad Saadulla said that the Government did not propose to 
take part m the general discussion but would only correct any misrepresentation that 
might creep on the course of general debate. Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dutt opened 

confined himself to brief observations of his impressions of the 
White I^per. He s^ that the “Proposals fall far short of the popular expecta- 
tions and hopes of Dominion Status have been doomed to disappointment ’’f He 
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asserted that Assam's claim to have a representative should be sympathetically 
considered under such circumstances. 

Sreejut Brindalan Gosivami said that the White Paper must have caused a great 
despair to all sections of the people of the country. It has hoodwinked the Congress 
agitating for attaining the Dominion Status and the nationalists who are advocating 
for responsible sc if- Government. The inangnration of Federation of India will take 
place at some distant time subject to certain preparatory processes and a few other 
conditions. He criticised the over-riding powers of the Governor and pointed out 
tbo glaring injustice done to Assam in respect of allocation of revenues and again 
only five seats had been allotted to Assam in the Federal Council. 

Sreejut Eoliini JT, Ohaudhury forcefully dealt with the pros and cons of the 
White Paper admitting that the proposals, unsatisfactory as they were, did not 
surprise him in the least. The White Paper had perpetuated the^ White-man's 
superiority in India aiul liad strengthened the shackles of bondage. The powers of 
the Governor of the Province had been augmented beyond all portions and the 
ordinance making power was beyond all canons of justice which would only help 
India to drift array from co-operation and to increase her desire to severe British 
connection. 

Mr, E. S. Boffeij said that a great responsibility lay in criticising the White 
Paper as this was tbe result of deliberations of best brains of India and England. 
He dwelt at great length on the different proposals laid dowm specially stressing on 
the point of allocation of Eevenucs between the Federation and the Units and 
asserted' that Assam inevitably needed subvention. 

Eai Bahadur Eagendra K, Choiidhury criticised the provision in conDCction 
with the Governor^ special pow'crs and responsibilities. Coming to the allocation of 
revenues he asserted that the revenue arising from the t'U’O principal industries, tea 
and oil in Assam, should not bo absorbed by the Central Government to save her 
from her present financial difficulties. 

Sreejut Kasi Nath Saikia welcomed the proposal that the niacbincry of Pro- 
vincial Government would be by a Council of Ministers. He objected to the over- 
riding powers and regretted the absence of a provision in the proposals in connec- 
tiou with the altering of boundaries of the Province. Babu Birendra Ball Das 
maintained that the whole thing was a mockery and a dixfiomatic white-washing and 
fell far short of national demand. Maulvi Bi'xmr Rahaman, Eai Saheb Pyari 
Mohan Das^ Babu Sanat K, Das. Khan Bahadur Nunmddin AJnnad and a few' 
others participated in the discussion till the House adjourned. 

Assam Las^d Beve^'uk Ame>m>3ie>’t Bum. 

24th. MARCH :-The Council passed to-day Maulvi Abdul Khalujue Chaudhry's 
Assam Laud Eevenue Amendment Bill of 1933 as reported by the Select Cornmittce. 
The purpose of tbe Bill was to introduce into Assam the Jjancl and Bevenue Regula- 
tion C of 1SS6 in respect' of sales held under civil authorities for annulment of sales 
in which money diiG with compensation was deposited by owner within thirty days 
from the date sale. The Bill as reported by the iSclect Committee was passed. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 


IXTBODUCTIOX— T//f3 Wlntr Paper of Dceewher IfJrU 

1. In December 19f)l both Houses of Parliament adopted a motion cxprcssiiipj 
approval of the Indian policy of His Majesty's Government, as announced to the 
Indian Bound Table Conference and set out in Command Paper 3972. That policy, 
stated in the broadest terms, invoked the prosecution of further inquiries and dis- 
cussions with the object of finding a suitable basis for the conversion of the present 
system of government in India into a responsibly governed Federation of States and 
Provinces, on the understanding that the responsible Government so established must, 
during a period of transition, be qualified by limitations in certain directions. These 
limitations, commonly described by the compendious term ^ ‘‘safeguards,” have been 
framed in the common interests of India and the United Kingdom* 

2. Having pursued their further inquiries and discussions, including a third 
session of the Bound Table Conference, His Majesty's Government are now in a 
position to indicate with greater precision and in fuller detail their proposals for m 
Indian Constitution; and it is their intention, as indicated by the Secretary of 
State for India to the House of Commons on the 27t.h June last, to invite fioth 
Houses of Parliament to set up a Joint Select Committee to consider these pro- 
]'>osals in consultation with Indian representatives, and to report upon them. After 
this report has been laid it will be the duty of His Majesty's Government to intro- 
duce a Bill embodying their own final plans. 

The form and ^^urpose of the jjresent documenf. 

3. It should be made plain at the outset that although the proposals are set oat 
below in the interests of clarity in the form of short paragraphs or clauses, the 
language used in so describing them must not in general be taken as representing 
the language which would actually be used if they were presented in statutory form. 
Nor must it be assumed that the present proposals are in all respects so complete 
and final that a Bdl would contain nothing which is not covered by this Whim 
Paper. At the same time it is hoped that the Proposals, read in the light of this 
Introduction, will make clear the principles which His Majesty’s Government have 
followed. 

4. One further esplanation of the scope of this document should be given. It is 
unnecessary for the present purpose for His Jfajesty’s Government, in anticipation of 
the discussions in Parliament, to marshal and elaborate here the general arguments 
in justidcation of their Proposals. It is not sought in this document to do more to 
explain their exact nature and intended effect. 

Ihf. Federation of India — Processes involved in its formation 

5. The conception of a Federation of States and Provinces, and the processes 
involved in its formation necessitate a complete reconstruction of the existing lodmn 
Constitution ; these proposals are accordingly based on the assumption that the 
existing Government of India Act (which is a consolidation of the senes of statutes 
relating to the government of India, the earliest of which dates from the 18th 
century) will be repealed in ioto, and will be replaced by the Act which will 
ultimately ^embody the decision of Parliament, and which is in the following pages 
referred tons ‘tfie Constitution Actb The problems presented by the legal and 
constitutional reconstruction are briefly as follows : — 

(b Federation elsewhere has usually resulted from a pact entered ioto by a num- 
ber of political units, each possessed of sovereignty or at least of autonomy, and 
each agreeing to surrender to the new central organism which their pact creates an 
identical range of powers and jurisdiction, to be exercised by it on their behalf to the 
same extent for each one of them individually and for the Federation as a whole. 
India, however, has little in common with histocical precedents of this kind. la the 
first place, British India is a unitary State, the administrative control of which k 
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y law centred in the Secretary of State—io some respects in a statutory corporation 
known as the Secretary of State in Council —in whom are vested powers of control 
over “all acts, operations and concerns which relate to the government of revenues 
of India” ; and such powers as appertain to the provincial Governments in India 
are derived by a species of delegation from this central authority and are exercised 
subject to his control. It follows that the Provinces have no original or independent 
powers or authority to surrender. 

7. The States, on the other hand, though they are under the suzerainty of the 
King-Emperor, form no part of His Majesty^s dominions. Their contact with 
British India has hitherto been maintained by the conduct of relations with their 
Rules through the Governor-General in Council. Moreover, since Parliament cannot 
legislate directly for their territories, the range of authority to be conferred upon the 
Federal Government and Legislation to the States must be determined by agreement 
with their Rules ; and the States have made it plain that they are not prepared to 
transfer to a Federal Government the same range of authority fn their territories 
as it is expedient and possible to confer upon it in relation to the Provinces. The 
position will therefore necessarily be that in the Indian Federation the range of 
powers to be exercised by the Federal Government and Legislature will differ in 
relation to the two classes of units which compose it. 

8. For the purpose, therefore, of meeting these conditions, it is proposed to set 
up a Federal Legislature, consisting of elected representatives of British India aud 
of representatives of Indian States to be appointed by their Rulers, and a Federal 
Executive consisting of the Governor-General representing the Crown, aided and 
advised by a Council of Ministers, who will be responsible (subject to the 
qualifications to be explained later) to the Legislature so composed, and to endow 
uiese authorities with powers and functions in relation to British India and with 
such powers and functions in relation to the States as the States- members of the 
Federation will formally accept as being of full force and effect within their terri- 
tories. Full liberty will, of course, be reserved^ to the Crown to refuse to accept the 
accession of any State to the Federation if it is sought on terms incompatible with 
the scheme of Federation embodied in the Constitution Act. 

0. On repeal of the present Government of India Act, all powers appertaining 
and incidental to the government of British India will vest in the Crown ; and 
transition from the existing constitutional position birefly indicated above will be 
^ected by making them exercisable on behalf of the Crown by the Governor-General, 
the Governors and other appropriate authorities established by or under the 
Constitution Act. The powers vested in the Crown in relation to the States and 
now exercisable through the Governor-General of India in Council, except in so far 
as they are requisite for Federal purposes and the Rulers have assented to their 
transfer to the appropriate Federal authority for these purposes, will be exercised 
by the Crown’s representative in his capacity of Viceroy, and theses powers will be 
outside the scope of the Federal Constitution. 

10. The office of Govemoi -General of the Federation will be constituted by 
Letters Patent, and that document will set out the powers which the Governor- 
General will exercise as the King’s representative; that is to say, the powers express- 
ly conferred on him by the Constitution Act and such other powers, not inconsis- 
tent with that Act, as His Majesty may be pleased to delegate to him. The Gover- 
nor-General himself will receive a Commission under the Royal Sign Manual 
appointing him to his office ; and he will exercise and perform the powers and duties 
attaching to hia office in such manner as may be directed by the Instrument of 
Instructions which he will receive from the King, The same arrangements miitaiis 
mutandis are contemplated in the case of the Governor of each Province. 

It is intended that the Viceroy shall in future be recognised as holding a sepa- 
rate office which will also be constituted by Letters Patent, and the latter will serve 
as the means of conferring on the Governor-General, in the capacity of Viceroy, the 
powers of the Crown in relation to the States outside the Federal sphere. With 
these the Constitution Act will not, of course, be concerned. 

11. So far as British India is concerned, the first step requisite in the transfer 
from a unitary to federal polity is to define by Statute the jurisdiction and compe- 
tence of the Federal ana Provincial authorities respectively — or, in other words, to 
create Provinces with an autonomy of their own, and to assi^ to them a defined 
and exclusive share of the activities of government. It is accordingly proposed to 
declare that the executive power and authority in each of the Governors’ Provinces 
is vested in the King and is exercisable by the Governor as the King’s represents- 
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inauguration of responsible Federal 


tive ; to constitute a Council of Ministers to aid and advise the Governor, and a 
Legislature of elected representatives of the provincial populations to whom the 
Ministers will be responsible ; and to define the competence of this Legislature 
(and of the Federal Legislature! in terms of subjects, some of which will be 
exclusively assigned to the Federal and Provincial Legislatures respectively, while 
over others both Federal and Provincial Legislatures will exercise a concurrent 
jurisdiction, with appropriate provisions for resolving conflicts of laws. 

The Date and Conditions for the Inauguration of Federation 

13. It will be apparent that the mere passing of the Constitution Act will not 
of itself suffice to bring the Federation into being. Apart from the preparatory 
processes required in British India, which cannot be completed until the Constitution 
Act is on the Statute Book, and which must inevitably occupy some time— the 
preparation of new and enlarged electoral rolls for the Provincial and Federal 
Legislatures, and the demarcation of constituencies are matters in point — the final 
discussions with the States with regard to their Instruments of Accession and the 
execution of the latter cannot be undertaken until the Act which will be the basis 
of the Princes’ accession has been passed, for until that time arrives the States will 
not be in the possession of complete knowledge of the character and powers of the 
Federation to which they are asked to accede. So far as the States are concerned. 
His Majesty’s Government propose as the condition to be satisfied before the Federal 
Constitution is brought into operation that the Rules of States representing not less 
than half the aggregate population of the Indian States and entitled to not less than 
half the seats to be allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber shall have 
executed Instruments of Accession. 

It is the intention of His Majesty’s Government that the Federation shall be 
brought into being by Royal Proclamation, but that the Proclamation shall not be 
issued until both Houses of Parliament have presented an Address to the Crown 
with a prayer for its promulgation. 

Prerequisites of a financial character to the 
Government are dealt with in paragraph 32. 

13. At the same time His Majesty’s Government do not contemplate the 
intrcmuction of the new autonomous constitutions in the Provinces under conditions 
which wil lpve Federation as a mere contingency in the future. It is probable 
that It will be found convenient, oc_even_ necessary, that the new Provincial Goverii- 
raents should be brought into being in advance of the changes in the Central 
Government and the entry of the atates. But the coming into being of the autono- 
^^ti^noes will only be the first step towards the complete Federation for 
which the Constitution Act will provide ; and His Majesty’s Government have stated 
that If causes beyond their control should place obstacles in the way of thi.s 
programme they will take steps to review the whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion. 

I,,, accordingly be required in the Constitution Act for the period, 

short It may be, by which Provincial autonomy may precede the complete 
establishment of the Federatioii. The nature of the transitory arrangements contem- 
plated for this purpose is e.xplained in paragraph 202 of the Proposals. 

The ^Federal Executive. 

f of the Federation will bo vested in the 
.Governor-General as his representative, aided and 

tativps^hn^h'''n?°'*R°l^- to a legislature containing Trepresen- 
tatives both of British India and of the States. Bat whereas in the Provinces the 

SRbtled, as will be seen from a later parapraph, to ten- 
Governor on all matters which fall within the seope^of provincial 

beke exerdsibletv’^'tbp'^f'*^® described by the Constitution Act as 

ftt thfl PomrL -11 ^ Governor at his discretion the transfer of responsibility 

act vttie? Oer^in Government’s 

activities, oerfcaia Departments, namely, those eoaeerned with Defence Fxternoi 

peroonaBy*^aKhef-''‘mattt?st are to be entrusted to the Governor-Geueral 

personally, aud thes-. m atters he will control in responsibility to His Majesty’s 

* For the method of appointing 
paragraph 14. 

38 


to the Council of Ministers see Proposals, 
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lament. For example, the rights and conditions of service of 
of the ^ defence forces will ^ continue generally to be regulated as at 
In the exercise, moreover, of certain specific powers* to be conferred by the 
Constitution on the Governor-General, and to be expressed as being exercisable at 
his discreation, the Governor-General will be entitled to act without seeking advice 
from his Ministers. On other matters, Ministers will tender advice to the Governor- 
General and the Governor-General will be guided by that advice, unless so to be 
guided would in his judgment be inconsistent with the fulfilment of any of the 
purposes for which he will be declared by the Constitution Act to be charged with 
a ^*«pecial responsibility”, in which case the Governor-General will act, notwithstan- 
ding the advice tendered^ to him, in such nnanner as he deems requisite for the 
discharge of those ‘‘special responsibilities”* 

15. For the purpose of assisting him in the administration of the Reserved De- 
partments the Governor-General will be empowered to appoint at his discretion not 
more than three Counsellors whose salaries and conditions of service will be pres- 
cribed by Hh Majesty in Council. The Governor-General will not be restricted in 
any way in his choice of these Counsellors ; the sole consideration will be to select 
the individual best suited, in the Governor-Geo eral’s opinion, for the office, wherever 
he may be found. The Counsellors will be ex officio members of both Chambers of 
the Legislature though without the right to vote ; they are not therfore included in 
the numbers mentioned in the following paragraphs. 

The Federal Legislature 

IG. The Federal Legislature will be bicameral, the two Chambers possessing iden- 
tical powers, except that Money Bills and Votes of Supply will be initiated in the 
Lower Chamber, and that the range of the functions of the Upper Chamber in rela- 
tion to Supply will be less extensive than those of the Lower Chamber (see paragraph 
48 of the Proposals). Equality of powers necessitates arrangements proposed for 
the solution of the deadlocks ; the arrangements proposed are set out in paragraph 
41 of the Proposals. 

17. The Lower Chamber, or House of Assembly, of the Federal Legislature will 
consist of a maximum of 375 members, of whom 125 will be appointed by the 
Rulers of State-members of the Federation. The remaining 250 members will be 
representatives of British India and their seats will be allocated ‘to the Provinces 
and to the several communities and interests in each provinces in the manner 
indicated in Appendix II. The British Indian members will be directly elected. 

18. The Upper Chamber, or Council of State, will consist of a maximum of 
260 members, of whom 100 will be appointed by the Rulers of the vStates-members 
of the Federation. The British Indian members, 3 50 in number, will, for the most 
part, be elected by the members of each Provincial Legislature by the method of the 
single transferable vote. ^ An exception will be made in the case of those minorities 
(Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian ChriGtians) whose representatives in the 
Provincial Legislatures would be insufficiently numerous to provide the necessary 
quota to secure^ representation in the Upper Chamber. The arraiigeraents proposeel 
for these minorities and the numbers of seats assigned to each Province are indica- 
ted in Appendix I. _ Except for these three minorities the specific allocation of seats 
on a communal basis would thus be avoided. It is, however, the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government that Muslims should^ be able to secure one-third of British 
Indian seats in the Upper House ; and if it is considered that the adoption of 
proportional representation^ in the manner proposed makes insufficient provision 
for this end they are of opinion that modification of the proposals should be made 
to meet the object in view. 

In addition the Governor-General will be empowered to nominate not more than 
ten members (not officials) thus providing an opportunity of adding to the Chamber 
a small group of the elder statesman type. 

19. The allocation of the seats among the States- members of the Federation, 
for the Federal Assembly and Council of State is at present under discussion 
with Rulers. His Majesty^s Government are accordingly unable at the moment to 
put lorwam specific proposals. But their view is that the detailed allocation of 
^ta which will eventually be provided for in the Constitution Act should be based, 
m the <^se of the Council of State, on the rank and importance of the State as 
^ dynastic salute and other factors and that in the case of the Lower 
vnamber it should be based in the main on population. 
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The franchise for the Federal Leglslaiiire 

20. Since the British Indian seats in the Upper Chain her of the Federal Legis- 
lature will be filled by indirect election by the Provincial Legislatures, no question of 
franchise qualifications arises, though certain specific xDroperfy or other qualifications 
will be required in members of the Upper House. 

21. The franchise of the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature will, for 
particular pjurposesj be the esisting franchise fur the present Provineial Legislatures. 
In Bihar and Orissa the qualiilcatrons will be changed, but the character and numeri- 
cal effect will be substantially as at present. In the Central Provinces, where the 
existing percentage of enfranchisement is unusually low, an alternative franchise of 
the same character hot cai a uidcr scale has been woiked out bv the Local Govern- 
ment. The existing franchise in ail provinces is essentially based on property. In 
adopting it (with the modifications referred to above) as the franchise for the Lower 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature it is proposed to supplement the property quali- 
fication by an educationai qualification common to men and women, and, where 
necessary, by a differential franchise such as to produce an electorate of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the population of the Scheduled Castes'"' (hitherto known as 
Depressed Classes) in every province, except in Bihar and Orissa, in which the gene- 
ral percentage of enfranchisement is lower than elsewhere, and in the Xorth-West 
Frontier Province and Sind, where the numbers of the Scheduled Castes^ are negli- 
gible. The ratio of women to men electors for the Federal Assembly will for practi- 
cal purposes remain unchanged under the present proposals, although the number 
of women electors will be substantially increased, and special provision will be made 
by reservation of seals to secure*^ the xmcsence of women in the Assembly. His 
Majesty’s Government fully appreciate the importance of a large women elector^e 
for the Federal Assembly and their proposal to leave the ratio of electors at the 
point now suggested is made only after exhaustive discussion with Indian authori- 
ties and in view both of the administrative difficulties involved in any further in- 
crease and of the objections to a differential franchise based on education, by adop- 
tion of which alone any substantial addition to the^ women electorate could conveni- 
ently be made in present conditions. Provision will also be made for an electorate 
for the seats to be provided for Commerce, Labour and other special interests in 
the Federal Lower Chamber. 

22. The details of the franchise joroposed are set out in Appendix IV. It shouid 
be emphasised that pending preparation of an electoral roll these qualifications are 
inevitably to some extent stated in general terms, and that modifications of detail 
may be found necessary on various points once the preparation of the roll is under- 
taken. Begistration of claimants in respect of an educational cjualification will, at 
any rate for the first two elections, be only on application by the potential yoterr. 
The effect of acceptance of the proposals in question would be to enfranchise as 
voters for the Federal Legislature between 2 and 3 per cent, of the total population 
of British India. The gross total electorate would, so far as can be judged, amount 
to between 7 and 8 millions. 


Governor-General' s relations udth his Ministers 


23. Although the Eeserved Departments will be administered by the Governor- 
General on his sole responsibility, it would be impossible in practice for the Governor- 
General to conduct the affairs of these Departments isolated from the other acti- 
vities of his Government, and undesirable that he should attempt to do so, even it 
it were in fact possible. A prudent Governor-General would therefore l^ep ms 
Ministers and the advisers whom he has selected to assist him in the Keservea 
Departments in the closest contact ; and, without blurring the line which will neces- 
sarily divide on the one hand his personal responsibility for the Eeserved Depart- 
ments, and, on the other hand, the responsibility of Ministers to the Legislature 
for the matters entrusted to their charge, he would so arrange the conduct of exe- 
cutive business that he himself, his Counsellors and his responsible Ministers, are 
dven the fullest opportunity of mutual consultation and discussion of all matters— 
and there will necessarily be many such— which calls for co-ordmation oi ^policy. 
His Majesty’s Government intend to secure the embodiment of this principle lu 


* The Caste in each Province scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 

are enumerated in Appendix VIII. t 'tt u 

t See introductory note to Appendices IV and V, paragraph o. 
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appropriate terms in the Goveroor-General's lusfcrument of Instructions. For esam- 
ple, they contemplate that the Instrument should contain a direction to the follow- 
ing effect ; ‘^without derogation from your responsibilities you shall encourage joint 
detiberatioDS between yourself, your Counsellors, and your Ministers, and in parti- 
cular you shall make it your endeavour to secure that the views of your Ministers 
in relation to Defence expenditure shall be ascertained and duly weighed before the 
appropriations for Defence are laid before the Legislature'\ The Instrument of Ins- 
tructions will also formally recognise the fact that the defence of India must to an 
increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, and not of the British Govern- 
ment alone. But at the same time, it will make it clear, without ambiguity, _ that 
whatever consultation between the Governor-General and his responsible Ministers 
may take place upon matters arising in the Reserved Departments, the responsibility 
for the decisions “taken is the Goveruor-GeneraPs and the Governor-GeneraPs alone. 

24. A different problem presents itself in regard to the Governor-GeneraPs rela- 
tions with his Ministers outside the ambit of the Reserved Departments, i.e., in the 
Departments which will be entrusted to the charge of Ministers responsible for the 
conduct of their administration of them to the Legislature. In this sphere Ministers, 
as already explained, will have a constitutional right to tender advice, and the 
Govern or- General will, except to the extent and in the circumstances explained below, 
be guided by the advice. The problem is so to define the circnsmtances in which he 
will be entitled to act on his own exclusive responsibility. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that the most satisfactory course will be : — 

(a) the enactment of provisions in the Constitution Act laying down that the 
Governor- General has a ‘^special responsibility”, not for spheres of administration, 
but for certain clearly indicated general purposes, and that for securing^ these pur- 
poses he is to exercise the powers conferred upon him by the Constitution Act in 
accordance with directions contained in his Instrument of Instructions ; and 

(b) the insertion in the Instrument of Instructions inter alia of a direction to 
the effect that the Governor-General is to be guided by his Ministers’ advice unless 
so to be guided would, in his judgment, be inconsistent with a ‘‘special responsibility” 
imposed upon him by the Constitution Act, in which case he is to act, (notwith- 
standing his Ministers’ advice, in such manner as he judges requisite for the due 
fulfilment of his special responsibility. 

It will be apparent from what has been said in this and the preceding para- 
graph that the Instrument of Instructions will assume a position of great impor- 
tance as an ancillary to the Constitution Act, and His Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose that appropriate arrangements shall be made to secure to both Houses of Par- 
liament opportunity to make to His Majesty representations for amendments or 
additions to, or omissions from, the Instructions, 

It remains to indicate the matters or purposes in respect of which the Governor- 
General should be declared, in accordance with the proposals in the preceding para- 
graph, to have a special responsibility in relation to the operations of the Federal 
Government. It is proposeef that they should be the following : — 

(i) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or of any 
part thereof ; 

(ii) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation ; 

(iii) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(iv) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights provided 
for them by the Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

(v) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(vi) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(vii) any matter which affects the administration of the Reserved Departments. 

_26. Before describing in detail the scope and purpose of the items in this list 
it is desirable to explaiu the precise efl'ect which is contemplated as the result of 
imposing upon the Governor-General these ‘‘special responsibilities.” In the first 
place, it should be made clear that unless and until the Governor-General feels 
called upon to differ from his Ministers in the discharge of a “special responsibitity 
the responsibility of Ministers for the matters committed to their charge remains 
complete. To take a concrete instance, ,it will clearly be the duty of Ministers, 
rather than of the Governor-General himself, to ensure that the administration of 
their departments is so conducted that minorities are not subjected to unfair or pre- 
judicial tr^tment. The intention of attributing to the Governor-General a special 
responsibility for the protection of minorities is to enable him, in any case where 
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be regards the proposals of the Minister in charge of a department ^ as likely to^ he 
unfair or prejudicial to a particular minority, in the last resort to inform the Minis- 
ter coneerned (or the Ministers as a body, if they generally support the proposals of 
their colleague), that he Trill bo unable to accept the advice tendered to him. Nor is 
it contemplated that the Governor-General, having been vested with “special respon- 
poDsibilities’' of the kind indicated, will find it necessary, to be constantly overruling 
hie Ministers’ advice. The present proposals in general necessarily proceed on the 
basic assumption that every endeavour will be made by those respoosiblo for working 
the Constitution to approach the administrative problems which will present them- 
selves in the spirit of partners in a common enterprise. In the great bulk of cas^. 
therefore, in day-to-day administration, where questions might arise affecting the 
Governor-Generars “Special responsibilities’' mutual consultation should result in 
agreement so that no question would arise of bringing the Governor-General 3 powers 
in connection with his special responsibility into play. 

27. Reverting now to the list of “special responsibilities in paragraph 20, the 
necessity for the items numbered (ih (iii) and (iv) follows as a matter of course from 
previous statements of His Majesty’s Government's policy. \Yith regard to item (viij 
It is apparent that if, for example, the Governor-General were to be free to 

his own judgment in relation to Defence policy only in regard to matters laliing 
strictly within the ambit of the department of Defence, he plight find that proposals 
made in another department in charge of a responsible Minister are in direct conaict 
with the line of policy he regards as essential for purposes connected with Deience, 
and consequently that the discharge of his responsibilities for Defence oe 

gravely impaired if he accepted the advice of the Minister responsible for the charge 
of the other department in question. If, therefore, such a situation is to avoiciea 
it is impossible to secure the object in view otherwn'se than by expressing the Govei- 
nor-Generai’s “special responsibility’’ in some such terms as those inuicatea ui 

item (viiK , , . . , i i. - • tu 

28. As regards item (v), it should be explained that this is not intended to.give the 

Governor-General any special power vis-a-vis the fetates jn relation to matters arising 
in the Federal sphere proper; the necessary powers having been transierrea by the 
vStates in their Instruments of Accession, such matters will be pgulatecl m accora- 
ance with the normal provisions of the Constitution Act. Kor it is in tended liial 
the inclusion of this item should be regarded as having any bearing on tim direct 
relations between the Crown and the States. These will l3e matters for lu 

Constitution will make no provision and which wOI fall to be dealt with by^ the 
Viceroy, who will be the Governor-General in a capacity independent or the federal 
organisation. It may be, however, that measures are proposed 1^ the hederal uo- 
vernment, acting within its constitutional rights in relation to a Federal subject, oi 
not directly affecting the States at all, which, if pursued to a conclusion, would aiiect 
prejudicially rights of a State in relation to which that State had transfe^ed ^ no 
jurisdiction. Or, again, policies might be proposed or events arise in a jrrovince 
which would tend to prejudice the rights of a neighbouring State. In such cases it is 
evident that it must be open to the Crown, through the Governor-General or the 
Governor, as the case may be, to ensure that the particular course oi acuon is so 
modified as to maintain the integrity of rights secured to the State by ireaty or 

otherwise. , , t i. 

29. Item (vi) is intended to enable the Governor-General to deal with prqposaite 

which he regards as likely to have discriminatory effects. As regards legislative 
discrimination detailed proposals will be found in paragraphs qi tnc 

Proposals. Any legislative measure, Federal or Provincial, which was incouBistent 
with these proposals would be invalid and could be chailenged as such 
Courts ; and the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case i^iay be, would be 
entitled to act otherwise than in accordance with hia Ministers advice, ii he con- 
sidered that such advice involved discriminatory action in the administrative sphere. 
The Governor-General’s poivers will enable him to reserve any bill on which he had 

dou^Jis. second item in the list of special responsibilities deserves to be noticed at 
rather greater length since it involves the whole question of what have become known 
as ‘^financial safeguards”. Subject to the powers conferred upon the (jOverno^Gene- 
ral by this responsibility and subject to what is stated below as regards the Reserve 
Bank, it is intended that the Finance of the Federation should, like all other sub- 
jects except those included in the Reserved Departments, be entrusted to the 
Ministers. Unless occasion arises for the exercise of the Governor-General s special 
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powerSj it will therefore be for the Minister, and the Minister alone, to take decis- 
ions on all such matters as the means to be used for raising the necessary revenues, 
for allocating expenditure in the responsible field, and for the programme of exter- 
nal and internal borrowing. 

The service of certain obligations, e. g,, the service of the Debt, the salary of the 
Governor-General, the salaries and pensions of Judges of the Federal Court, will be 
a ‘^charge” on the revenues of the Federation ; other expenditure will be appropria- 
ted annually but certain Heads"" of it, in particular the expenditure on the Reserved 
Departments, will not require a vote of the Legislature. 

31. The object of the Governor-General’s specia* responsibility for “^‘the safeguar- 
ding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation” is to confer on him 
powers to step in. if the need should arise, in the event of the policy of his Minister 
in respect, for example, of budgeting or borrowing being such as to be likely in the 
Governor-GeneraPs opinion to endanger seriously the provision of resources to meet 
the requirements of his Reserved Departments or any of the obligations on the 
Federation, whether directly, or indirectly by prejudicing Indian's credit in the 
money-markets of the world. The definition of this special responsibility is drawn in 
somew'hat wide terms not in order to diminish the field of responsibility of the 
Minister, but owing to the difficulty of giving a detailed specification of financial 
operations or measures wffiich might on occasion endanger stability and call for the 
use of the Governor-General’s powers. In order that assistance may be available to 
him in the discharge of this special responsibility, the Governor-General will be 
empowered to appoint a Financial Adviser (without executive powers), whose ser- 
vices would also be available to the Minister. 

It will be seen that provision is made in paragraph 147 of the Proposals that the 
trustee status of the existing India sterling loans will be maintained and will be 
extended to the future sterling federal loans. 

32. The proposals relating to responsibility for the Finance of the Federation 
are based on the assumption that before the first Federal Ministry comes into being, 
a Reserve Bank, free from political influence, will have been set up by Indian legis- 
lation and be already successfully operating. The Bank would be entrusted with the 
management of currency and exchange. 

His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India are taking every step 
in their power to facilitate and expedite the establishment of a Reserve Bank on 
sound principles. Some, however, of the conditions necessary for the successful 
establishment and operation of such a bank, depending as they do on world econo- 
mic conditions, are not altogether within their control. The report^ of the committee 
of the Third Round Table Conference of Financial Safegurds mentions the following 
as conditions to be fulfilled — ‘‘that the Indian budgetary position should be assured 
that the existing short-term debt both in London and in India should be substanti- 
ally reduced, that adequate reserves should have been accumulated, and that Indian’s 
normal export surplus should have been restored”. 

If a situation should arise in which all other requirements for the inauguration 
of the Federation have been satisfied, it had so far proved impossible successfully to 
start the Reserve Bank, or if financial, economic or political conditions were such as 
to render it impracticable to start the new Federal and Provincial Governments on a 
stable basis, it would inevitably be necessary to reconsider the position and deter- 
mine in the light of the then circumstances what course should be pursued. 
If, unfortunately, such reconsideration became necessary, His Majesty's Government 
are pledged to call into conference representatives of Indian opinion. 

33. Apart from the Reserved Departments, and the specified “special responsibili- 
ties” of the Governor-General outside the sphere of those Departments, there is a 
third category of matters in which the Governor- General will not be under any 
constitutional obligation to seek, or, having sought, to be guided by, ministerial 
advice. For this purpose certain specified powers will be conferred by the Constitu- 
tion on the Governor-General and will be expressed as being exercisable “at his 
discretion”. In this category of “discretionary powers”, the precise range of which 
it will be impossible exhaustively to foresee until the drafting of the Constitution 
Act has reached completion. His Majesty’s Government anticipate that the following 
matters will be included ; — 

(a) The power to dissolve, prorogue, and summon the Legislature ; 


*See paragraph 49 of the proposals for full list, 
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ib) The power to assent to, or withhold assent from, Bill, or to reserve them for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure : 

(c) The grant of previous sanction to the introduction of certain classes of 
legislative measures ; 

(d) The power to summon forthwith a Joint Session of the Legislature in case 
of emergency, where postponement till the expiration of the period to be prescribed 
by the Constitution Act might have serious consequences. 

Governor- Gener aV s Relations 7cith the Legisiafnrr 

34. It is also necessary corollary of what h.as already been said that the special 
powers to be conferred on the Governor-General for the purpose of enabling him to 
discharge his responsibilities must be similarly exercisable in his discretion. To the 
foregoing must, therefore, be added — 

fe) The power to take action, notwithstanding an adverse vote in the Legislature— 
\o be dealt with more fully below ; 

(f) The power to arrest the course of discussion of meaRures in the Legislature — 
also dealt with below ; 

(g) The power to make rules of legislative business in so far as these are required 
to provide for the due exercise of his own powers and responsibilities. 

35. It is not, in fact, sufficient merely to regulate the Governor-General’s 
relations with his responsible Ministers, i.e., to regulate matters arising in discussion 
amongst the members of the executive Government, It follows from previous de- 
clarations by His Majesty’s Government upon which these Proposals are based, that 
the Governor-General must be given powers which will enable him effectively to 
discharge the responsibilities entrusted to him, whether for the Eeserved Department 
or the ‘‘special responsibilities” indicated above, if their discharge involves action 
normally lying within the functions of the Legislature to which the Lregislature will 
not agree. The general scheme underlying the Proposals is that, whatever the 
Govern or- General’s responsibilities for the Eeserved Departments, or his special res- 
ponsibilites, are involved, he should be empowered not only to act without, or, as 
the case may be, contrary to, the advice of his Ministers, but also to take action 
notwithstanding an adverse vote of the Legislature whether such a vote relates to 
the passage of legislation or to the appropriation of funds. 

36. But it will clearly be of importance to the fostering of the sense of respon- 
sibility in Ministers and Legislature alike that room should not be left for doubt 
whether in any given case the responsibility for the decision is, or is not, that of the 
the Ministers or of the Legislature, as the case may be— in other words, it is of im- 
portance that the special powers of the Governor-General should be so framed as 
to make it plain that the responsibility for the results of their exercise lies upon 
him. The necessity for the use of the Governor-General’s legislative power may 
arise through the refusal of Ministers to be parties to a Bill, or to provisions in a 
Bill which the Governor-General regards as essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibilities, or where the Legislature rejects or fails to pass a Bill for which 
Ministers have accepted responsibility and which the Governor-General regards as 
essential ; or the Legislature may alter the Bill to a form which would fail to 
secure the object which the Ministers and the Governor-General have inSview. 

37. The essential point to be secured, in both contingencies, is as already indi- 
cated, that when the Governor-General decides that the discharge of his responsibi- 
ties necessitates a course of action to which he is unable to obtain the consent either 
of his Ministers or of the Legislature — or perhaps of both— the resulting enactment 
should not purport to be an enactment of the Legislature (as is the case with Acta 
which the Governor-General “certifies” under the existing Government of India Act), 
and further that its presentation to the Legislature should be brought about by the 
personal intervention of the Governor-General, that his responsibiiity for it should 
be manifest, and that Ministers should be in no way compromised by his action 
either with their supporters in the Legislature or their jconstitueneies in the country. 
On the other hand, it would be undesirable to carry this principle to the logical 
extreme of placing all measures for which the Governor-General has himself to 
assume responsibility on the footing of Ordinances, the enactment of which involves 
no reference to the Legislature at all. The Govern or- General’s powers in this regard 
should therefore be such as to enable him to test opinion in the Ijegislature ; if he 
finds a majority there in support of his policy no question arises of using his special 
powers. If he finds only a majority in the Legislature in favour of his policy, he 
would at all events secure that measure of moral support, but be would carry out 
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bis policy on his own responsibility without compromising either the Ministers with 
their supporters in the Legislature, or the latter with their constituencies. It is 
accordingly proposed that measures enacted by the Governor^General without the 
consent of the Legislature should be described as '^Governor-Generars Acts,” and 
that a special form of enacting words should be employed to distinguish them from 
Acts “enacted by the Governor-General by and with the consent of both Chambers 
of the Legislature”. 

38. The corresponding powers proposed for the Governor-General in the matter 
of supply are based upon the same principles. The Budget will be framed by the 
Finance Minister in consultation with his colleagues and with the Governor-General 
The decision as to the appropriations required for the Reserved Departments and for 
the discharge of the functions of the Crown in relation to the Indian States will of 
course be taken by the Governor-General on his own responsibility, though he will 
be enjoyed by his Instrument of Instructions to consult his Ministers before reach- 
ing any decision on appropriations for the Department of Defence. Appropriations 
required for the non-reserved Departments will be the responsibility of Ministers. 
But the proposals for raising revenue and appropriation of those revenues will be 
subject to the common constitutional rule (see paragraph 45 of the Proposals) that 
as laid before the Legislature they carry a recommendation from the representative 
of the Crown. If the Governor-CTenerai regards his Ministers’ proposals for appro- 
priations as insufficient to enable him adequately to fulhi any of his ‘^special res- 
ponsibilities”, he will be entitled to append to the Bud^-et statement, when laid be- 
fore the Legislature, additional proposals for appropriation under any head in respect 
to which he regards his Ministers’ proposals as inadequate. These additional prop^osals 
(if any) of the Governor-General will be distinguished as such in the Budget State- 
ment and whether they relate to non-votable or to votable Heads of expenditure the 
Legislature will not be invited to vote upon them : in other words the appropriations 
on which the Legislature will be invited to vote will be those proposed by the 
Ministry. 

39. After the Legislature has discussed the Budget as whole and has voted 
upon these proposals for appropriations which are submitted to the vote, the 
Governor-General will be called upon to authenticate by his own signature the 
appropirations. In authenticating those under the non-votable heads he will be 
entitled to include in his authentication the sums additional to those proposed by 
Ministers under those Heads which he originally included in the Budget Statement 
or, if he thinks fit, reduced sums. He will be similarly required to authenticate the 
Grants as voted by the Legislature and in so doing he will be entitled, if he regards 
this as necessary for the fulfilment of any his “'special respons- 
ibilities”, to include in his authentication any sums not in excess of those by 
which the Legislature may have reduced the Grant submitted to it. By this 
procedure the Ministry on the one hand and the Legislature on the 
other, will be left free to exercise their respective responsibilities in the matter of 
supply — the Ministers, by accepting responsibility for proposals for appropriations so 
far as and no further than they are prepared to hold themselves responsible to the 
Legislature, by recording their agreement or disagreement with Minister’s proposals 
at the same time, the Govern or- General, if he is unable to accept the proposals of 
his Ministers, or the decision of the Legislature, as consistent with the discharge of 
any of his special responsibilities, will be enabled to bring the resulting appropriations 
into accord with his own estimates of the requirements and, if necessary, through 
his special legislative powers to secure that the Annual Finance Act provides him 
with resources which will cover the appropriations which he finally authenticates. 

The procedure of authentication by the Governor-General is proposed for a double 
purpose : 

G) to secure that audit authorities should be concerned only with a single docu- 
ment as authority for all appropriations of revenue, by whatever legal procedure such 
appropriations have been made ; and 

(2) to secure that the Governor-General does not make any appropriations under 
bis special powers without the Legislature being made cognistant thereof.^ 

40. It will, in addition, be necessary to arm the Governor-Generai with a legis- 
lative power which is capable of immediate employment in emergencies, either when 
the L^islature is not in session or, if it is in session, to meet circumstances which 
necessitate immediate action. It is, therefore, proposed to vest in him a power 
analogous to the existing Ordinance-making power. Indeed, in addition to such a 
power to be placed at the disposal of the Governor-General in his discretion for the 
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express purpose of discharging his responsibilities for a Reserved Depart men or 
for carrying out a ‘‘special responsibility”. His Majesty's Government arc of opinion 
that a similar power must necessarily be placed at the disposal of the Governor- 
General acting with his Ministers, i.e., at the disposal of the Federal Government 
to meet cases of crnergency when the Legislature is not in session, the Ordiminces 
resulting therefrom being limited in duration to a specified period, unless previously 
revoked by the Legislature after its reassembly. 

41. Finally, it is proposed that the Constitution should contain provision requir- 
ing the previous sanction of the Governor-General acting in his discretion to the 
introduction of any Bill affecting a Reserved Department and certain other matters 
set out in paragraph 110 of the" Proposals. 

42. It is perhaps desirable to siim.marise very briefly the effect of these proposals. 
The intention is that the special powers of the Governor-General properly so descri- 
bed, namely, his powers to obtain legislation and supply without the assent of the 
Legislaturej will flow from the rcspoiisibiiities specifically imposed upon him and be 
exercisable only for the purpose of enabling those responsibilties to be iniplemented. 
The responsibilities to be imposed on the Governor-General by the Oonstitiition will 
be of two kinds— an exclusive responsibility for the administration of the Reserved 
Departments, and a “special responsibility” for certain defined purposes outside the 
range of the Reserved Departments. On the administration of the Reserved Depart- 
ments, Ministers will have no constitutional right to tender advice ; nor will they 
have any such right to tender advice on the exercise of any powers conferred upon 
the Governor-General foi use in his discretion. On all other matters ^Ministers will 
be constitutional entitled to tender advice, and unless that advice is felt by the 
Governor-General to be in conflict with one of his special responsibilities he will be 
guided by it. If, in dischange of his special responsibility for a Resciwcd Depart- 
ment, or of a speci.d 'responsibility, the Goveroor-Gencral decides that a legislative 
measure or a vote of supply to which the Legislature has not assented is essential, 
his special powers will enable him to secure the enact metit of the measure or the 
provision of the supply in question, but Ministers will not have any constitutional 
responsibility for his decision." 

43. It remains only to explain that in so far as the Governor-General or a 
Governor is not advised by Ministers, the general requirement of constitutional 
theory necessitate that ho should be responsible to His Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament for any action he may take, and that the Constitution should make 
this position clear. In the case of a Governor the chain of responsibility must 
necessarily include the Governor-General. 

44. The proposals indicated above have no reference to situations^ where a 
complete breakdown of the constitutional machinery has occurred. It is the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government that the Constitution should contain separate provi- 
sion to meet such situations, should they unfortunately occur either in a Province 
or in the Federation as a whole, whereby the^ Governor-General or the Governor, as 
the case may be, will be given plenary aiuhoritv to assume all powers that he deems 
necessary for the purpose of carrying on the King’s Government. 

The Govefnors' Provinces— T/ ie Executive 


45. The eleven provincest named in ^ following will become autqnomoua 
units, the Government of each being administered by a Governor representing the 
King, aided and advised by a Council of Minis! ers responsible to the Legislature ot 
the Province. The Council of Ministers will bo entitled to'tender advice to the Gover- 
nor on all matters which fall within the provincial sphere, other than the use of powers 
described by the Constitution Act as exercisable by the Governor at his discretion. 
The Governor will be guided by the advice tendered ^ to his Ministers, unless so to 
be guided would be, in his judgment, inconsistent with the fulfilment of any ot the 
purposes for the fulfilment of which he will be declared by the Constitution Act 
to be charged with a “special responsibility’' ; in which case the Governor will be 


'“'See footnote to the Proposals, paragraph 6. 

t It has not been possible to include in the proposals any relating to Burma as 
Burma has, as yet, made no choice between the alternatives of separation from India, 
with a constitution as outlined in Command Paper 4004-32, or inclusion as a Govei^ 
nor’s Province in the Federation of India. 

39 
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entitled, and enioiaed, to act, notwithstanding the advice tendered to him, in such 
manner as he deems requisite for the disehaoge of his special responsibilities. 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, The United Provinces, The Punjab, Bihar, The Central 
Provinces, Assam, The North-West Frotier Province, Sind, Orissa. 

Governors^ special powers aJid responsibilities 

46. As indicated above, the scheme for the Governor-General’s responsibilities and 
powers will be applicable in all respects to the Governor in relation to his Ministers 
and Legislature, with the following modifications : In the provinces there will be no 
category exactly corresponding to the Eeserved Departments of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, though analogous arrangements are intended in order to provide for the admi- 
nistration of frontier areas in certain Provinces which, from the primitive nature of 
their populations and their general characteristics, will have to be excluded from 
the normal operation of the Constitution. With this exception, the Governor’s 
special powers will flow from, and be expressed as being required in order to enable 
him to discharge his “special responsibilities” only. 

47. As regards the “special responsibilities” of the Governors, these ’ will be' 
identical with those indicated in the case of the Governor-General, save that the 
first item on the list will necessarily be confined in scope to the Province, or any 

part thereof, and not extend, as in the case of the Governor-General, to ^ India as 

a whole. Special responsibility for the financial stability of the Provinces will 
not be imposed on the Governor. On the other hand, in the case of the Governors, 
it will be necessary to add to the list of “special responsibilities’’ an item 

relating to the execution of orders passed by the Governor-General. -As the 

Governor-General is to be charged with the general superintendence of the actions 
of Governors in exercise of their “special responsibilities”, and if, as has already 
been proposed, he is himself to have imposed upon him a “special responsibility” 
lor the prevention of grave menace to peace and tranquillity throughout the country, 
it follows that he must be in a position to ensure that his instructions to a Gover- 
nor are acted upon ; and consequently that the Governor must be in a position to 
act otherwise than on his Ministers’ advice, if such advice conflicts with the 
Governor-General’s instructions.f Finally, it will be necessary to impose upon the 
Governor a “special responsibility” for the administration of certain excluded areas, 
if, as seems probable, the arrangements for the administration of excluded areas 
involve their classification into two categories, one of which would be placed under 
the exclusive control of the Governor, while the other is made subject to Ministerial 
control, but with an over-riding power in the Governor obtained in the matter 
explained in earlier paragraphs through his “special responsibility.” 

The special responsibilities dealt with in this paragraph have been discussed and 
reported on by the Bound Table Conference at its third session. Apprehension was 
expressed by some members at the first Bound Table Conference that grave danger 
to the peace and tranquillity of a Province might develop if the internal administra- 
tion and discipline of the police were not secured ; but this matter was not discussed 
at the third Bound Table Conference in relation to the special responsibilities of the 
Governor. His Majesty’s Government propose to deal with it by inserting in the 
Instrument of the Governor a direction that he should bear in mind the close con- 
nection between his special responsibility for peace and tranquillity and the internal 
administration and discipline of the police. 

48. The division of legislative powers between Centre and Provinces would no 
longer make appropriate the concentration in the hands of the Governor-General of 
the power to legislate in emergency by Ordinance on provincial matters and this 
power will now be conferred on Governors also, for the double purpose indicated 
in paragraph 40. 

The Provincial Legislature 

49. The Provincial Legislatures will be enlarged to the extent indicated in 
Appendix III, The allocation of seats and method of election for the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies (Lower Houses) is in accordance with the provisions contained 
in what is generally referred to as His Majesty’s Government’s Communal Award of 
the 4th. August last (Cmd. 4,147-1932). The only modifications made are the adap- 

^ * With Berar, subject to the approval of conditions which are under discussion 
with His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. 

“(■ See also paragraph 55 of Introduction, 
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tation of the fijiures necessary in view of the siibscqaent decision to establish Orissa 
as a separate Province and an alteration in respect of the representation of the 
Depressed Classes made in the circumstances explained below. This Award was ^s^iven 
by His Majesty's Government in order to remove the obs-acle to further propjress in 
the framing of a Constitution which was presented by the failure of communities in 

India themselves to reach agreement on the subject of the method acd quota of 

representation of communities in the Provincial Legislatiu'es. 

His Majesty's Government in the Award pledged thc:u-clves not to vary their 
recommendations to parliament on this subject save with the mutual agreement of 
the communities affected and themselves to take no part in any negotiations initiated 
by the communities with a view to revision of their decision. One such variation 
has been made namely in respect to the arrang^mients for the representation 
of the Depressed Classes and the rest of the Hindu community. 

His Majesty's Government stated in their Award that modification of the com- 
munal electoral arrangements might be made after tea years with the assent of the 

communities affected, for the ascertainment of which suitable means would have to 
be devised. 

The members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies will be in all cases elected, 
and no officials will be eligible for election. In three Provinces the Legislature will 
be bicameral : in the remainder it will consist of a single Chamber. But provision 
is made in the Proposals (paragraph 74) whereby, subject to restriction, an Upper 
Chamber where it exists may be abolished, or created where it does not exist. The 
powers of Provincial Upper Chambers will not be coextensive with those Lower 
Chamber. 


The Provincial Franchise 

50. Deiaijs of the franchise proposed in the case of the various Provincial Legis* 
latures are given in Appendix V. Here, as in the case of the franchise for Federal 
Legislature, it should be emphasised that pending the preparation of an electoral 
roll the qualifications proposed are inevitably to some extent stated in general terms 
and that modifications of detail may be found necessary on various points once the 
preparation of the roll is undertaken. The franchise in question is essentially based 
on property, supplemented by an educational qualification common to men and wo- 
men alike : by a qualification for women in respect of property held by a husband ; 
by provision directed to secure an electorate of approximately 10 per cent. ^ of the 
population of the Scheduled Castesf (hitherto known as Depressed Classes) in each 
province, except in Bihar and Orissa where the general percentage cf enfranchisement 
is in the neighbourhood of 9 per cent, only, and in the North-West Frontier Province 
and Sind, where the numbers of the Scheduled Castes are negligible ; and by provi- 
sion of a special electorate for the seats proposed to be reserved for the representa- 
tion of Commerce, Labour and other special interests. Registration of claimants in 
respect of an educational qualification or of a woman qualified in respect of her hus- 
band’s property will, at any rale for the first two elections, be on \ application by the 
potential voter onlyl? The ratio of women to men electors will be approximately 1 to 
7 as compared with approximately 1 to 21 at the present time. 

51. A precise statement of the numerical effect to the electoral qualifications 
posed cannot be given pending the preparation of a provisional electoral roll. So far 
as can be judged, how’ever, these proposals, if accepted, would, in the typical case of 
Bengal, enfranchise some millions, or some 16 per cent, of a total population of 
50 millions. In the case of Bombay, the percentage to be enfranchised^ would pro- 
bably be rather higher than in Bengal; in Madras and the United Provinces it would 
be approximately the same ; in all other provinces it would be substantially lower, 
the lowest figure being reached in the case of Bihar and Orissa, with an electorate of 
some 3^^ millions or about 9 per cent of the total population. The gperal effect 
of acceptance of the proposals in question over all the Governors’ Provinces would 
be an electorate in the neighbourhood of 14 per cent of the total population, or some 
27 per cent of the adult population. 


■‘Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. 

i'The Castes in each Province scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 
the enumerated in Appendix VIIL 

§See Int-oductory Note to Appendices lY and V, paragra^ffi 3. 
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A separate franchise will be devised for the two new provinces ofISJiid and Orissa. 
In the case of Sind the franchise in qaestion will probably be substantially identical 
in_ ^>;eneral character (subject to allowance for certain differences in local conditions) 
with that proposed for Bombay. The new province of Orissa will be formed by 
accretions from the Central Provinces and Madras, as well as from the present pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, and while the franchise will probably generally resemble 
that proposed for Bihar and Orissa, modifications of greater or lesser importance may 
in consequence be necessary in this case. 

Eelations between the Federation and the Units 
Potvers of Federal and Provincial Legislature 

52. The conception of Federation and of the consequential change in provincial 
status commonly denoted by the expression ^Trovincial autonomy'’ will necessitate 
a complete departure from the existing system of concurrent jurisdictions, that is to 
say, there will be a statutory demarcation between the legislative competence of the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures respectively, and the assignment to each of an 
exclusive field of competence which the other will not be permitted, save to the 
extent indicated below, to invade. 

53. Following the practice of other federal constitutions, the respective legislative 
fields of the Centre and of the Provinces will be defined in terms of subjects which 
will be scheduled to the Constitution Act, But while it will be possible to assign to 
the Federation and to the Provinces respectively a number of matters over which 
they can appropriately be charged with exclusive legislative jurisdiction, examination 
has shown that this method cannot without inconvenience be so employed as to 
exhaust the entire field of potential governmental activity and that there are some mat- 
ters in respect of which, while some measure of uniformity of law may be necessary 
variation of detail to meet the local conditions of the Povinces is no less necessary. 
It will consequently be necessary to schedule certain subjects whereon both Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures will enjoy concurrent powers, the exact nature and effect 
of which will be seen from paragraphs 111, 112 and 114 of the Proposals. 

Illustrative lists of the exclusively Federal, exclusively Provincial, and ‘‘concurrent” 
subjects, which do not purport to be complete or final, are appended. ( Appendix 
A^I )• 

54. Certain matters will be placed outside the competence altogether of both 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures, namely, legislation affecting the Sovereign or the 
Eoyal Family, the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part of British 
Inaia, the law of British nationality, the Army Act. the Air Force Act and the 
Naval Discipline Act and the Constitution Act itself. As regards the Army, Air 
force and Naval Discipline Acts, the Indian Legislatures will be debarred from legis- 
lating in such a way as to interfere with the operation of these Acts in so far as 
they operate in India, while at the same time it is intended to preserve the existing 
pow'erb"-' of the Central Legislature in India to extend the provisions of these Acts 
with or without modification to members of forces raised in India. Apart from a 
complete exclusion of jurisdiction in regard to these matters it is lu'oposed to place 
upon the competence of the new Legislatures a limitation taking the form familia- 
rised by the provisions of the existing Act, whereby the Governor-Generars — in 
some cases the Governor’s— previous sanction to the introduction of certain specified 
classes of measures will be required. The proposed classification for this purpose 
will be found set out in paragraphs 319 and 120 of the Proposals. It will, of course, 
be made clear (paragraph 121) that the grant by the Governor-General or by a 
Governor or of his prior consent to the introduction of a measure under this Pro- 
posal is not to be taken as littering his judgment, when the time comes, if the mea- 
sure is passed, for his decision as to the grant or withholding of his assent or the 
reservation of the measure for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

One further specific limitation on the powers of the Legislature which has 
already been mentioned in paragraph 29 should be referred to again in the present 
context, namely, the provisions proposed which will render tiUra vires certain forms 
of discriminatory legislation. 


As provided in section 177 of the Army Act, section 177 of the Air Force Act, 
and as regards the Naval Discipline Act, in section 66 of the Government of India 
Act, 
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55. The administrative relations between the Federal Government and the Units 
are dealt^with in paragraphs 125—129 of the Proposals. Provision is made in para- 
graph 125 of the Proposals for securing not only that due effect is given -vvithin 
the Provinces to Acts of the Federal Legislature which apply to them, but also that 
the Provincial Governments shall give tffcct to directions issued by the Federal 
Government in relation to any matter which affects the admiiiistraiion of a Federal 
subject in the executive sphere of the Province. The latter provision will cover ail 
classes of Federal subjects including those administered by the Reserved Department. 
In the latter class of subjects directions will of course be isssued by the Governor- 
Gen era!. 


Allocaiion of rei'enucs hcticccn the Fedcratiun and the Units 

56. It is intended that the division of resources between the Federation and the 
Units should be in accordance with the following scheme The method of treatment 
of taxes on income, which is of special importance, is described separately below. 
The lists that follow are not intended to be exhaustive, but to indicate only the 
more important heads. ( For fuller lists see Legislative irchcdules in Appendix VI). 


Sources of Revenue. Powers of legislation. 


Import Duties (except on salt) : 
Contributions from Railways 
and receipts from other Fe- 
deral commercial underta- 
kings ; Coinage profits of Re- 
serve Rank. 


Exclusively federal. 


Allocaiion of revenue. 


Exclusively federal 


Export Duties ; ’ Salt Duties ; 
Tobacco Excise ; Other Ex- 
cise Duties except those on 
alcoholic liquors, drugs aud 
narcotics. 


Exclusively federal. 


Federal, with power to 
assign a share ( or the 
wlioic } to Units. 


Terminal taxes on goods and 
passengers ; Certain stamp 
duties. 



Exclusively federal. 


Provincial with power to 
the Federation to im- 
pose a federal surcharge. 


Land Revenue 

Excise duties on Alcohol, Drugs 
and Narcotics 

Stamps (with certain exceptions) 

Forests and other Provincial 
commercial undertakings. 

Miscellaneous sources of revenue 
at present enjoyed by the 
provinces. 


)- 


j 


Exclusively provincial. 


Exclusively provincial. 


Sources of taxation not specified in any schedule will be provincial, but the Go» 
veruor-General will be empowered, after the consultation with Federal and Provin- 
cial Ministers of their representatives, to declare in his discretion that any unspecified 
sources of taxation should be federal. 

57. Taxes on income will be dealt with as follows : 

Corporation tax i* will be entirely federal. Federating States will contribute under 
this head after 10 years. All legisiation regarding other taxes on income except 
agricultural income will be federal, (subject to the right mentioned below of Provin- 
cial Legislatures to impose Provincial surcharges). Receipts from^ such taxation on 
officers in Federal service, and tax attributable to Chief Commissioners’ Provinces 
or other Federal areas will accrue to Federal revenues. The remaining net proceeds 
other than receipts from the Federal surcharges mentioned below, will be divided 

In the case of export duty on jute, at least half the net proceeds must be 
assigned to the producing units. 

There is at present in force in British India a super-tax on profits of compa- 
nies which is usually referred to as Corporation tax. 
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befcween the Federation and the Governors’ Provinces, x per cent, being assigned to 
the former and the remainder to the latter. Before a final recommendation can be 
made as to the basis of distribution of the Provincial share between the Provinces 
(and the basis on which tax will be attributable in Chief Commissioners’ Provinces) it 
will be necessary to complete further technical investigation which is now proceeding. 

It is intended that percentage x should be not less than 25 per cent, and not more 
than 50 per cent. 

Federal legislation regulating taxes on income which affects Provincial revenues 
as well as Federal revenues is to be introduced by leave of the Governor-General 
given' in his discretion after consulting the Federal Ministry and Provincial 
Ministries. 

The Federal Legislature will also be empowered to impose surcharges on taxes on 
income, the proceeds of which will be retained by the Federation. Federating States 
will contribute to the federal revenue a proportionate amount. 

If, however, at the time when the Constitution comes into force any protion of 
special surcharges on taxes on income imposed in September 1931 are still in opera- 
tion, these will be deemed to be Federal surcharges but without liability on federa- 
ting States to rnake any equivalent contribution. 

The Provincial Legislatures will be empowered to impose, by their own legislation, 
surcharges on taxes on persoaal income of residents in the Province, the net pro- 
ceeds going to the Province. Collection would be carried out by Federal agency. 
It is intended that an upper limit for such surcharges should be imposed, fixed at 
12}^ per cent, of the rates of taxes on income in force at any time, exclusive of 
federal surcharges, 

58. _ It is anticipated that in the early years of the Federation, before there has 
been time to develop new sources of taxation (in particular Federal excises), the 
above system of distribution is likely to leave the Federation with inadequate 
resources. It is accordingly intended to adopt a transitory provision by which 
Federation can retain for itself a block amount out of the proceeds of income-tax 
distributable to the Provinces. This amount would be unchanged for thr^ years, 
and would diminish annually over the next seven years, so as to be extinguished at 
the end of ten years* This amount would be fixed after the investigation mentioned 
below. 

Power will be given to the Governor-General in his discretion, but after consulta- 
tion with the Governments concerned, to suspend the programme of reduction if in 
his opinion its continuance for the time being would endanger the financial stability 
and credit of Federation. 

5D. It it also anticipated that certain Provinces will be in deficit uiuler the propo- 
sed scheme. The North-West Frontier Province will (as now) require a contribution 
from the Centre in view of its special position. The new provinces of Sind and 
Orissa will be able to start as entirely self-supporting units. Some of the existing 
Provinces, notably Assam, are likely to need assistance at least for a time. It is 
intended that these Provinces should receive subventions from Federal revenues. 
These subventions may be either permanent or terminable after a period of 
years. 

60. It will be necessary at as late a stage as possible before the new Constitution 
actually comes^ into operation to review in the light of the then financial and 
economic conditions the probable financial position of both the Federation and 
the Provinces. The Government of India and the Provincial Governments will of 
course be closely associated with any enquiry for this purpose. It is only in the 
light of such review that it will be possible to settle such matters as the amounts 
and periods of the Provincial subventions, the percentage of taxes on income to be 
permanently allocated to the Centre, and the amount to be retained by the Federa- 
tion temporarily out of the normal Provincial share of taxes on income. It is 
accordingly proposed that the determination of such matters should be by Orders in 
Council, the drafts of which would be laid before both Houses of Parliament for 
approval. 

His ^ Majesty’s Government attach the highest importance to securing to the 
Federation adequate resources, without which the Federal Government cannot 
ensure the due fulfiment or liabilities, upon which must depend the credit of India 
as a whole. 

A possibility which cannot be dismissed from consideration is that economic and 
financial conditions might on the eve of the inauguration of the new Constitution 
be such as to render it impracticable to supply the new Federation and the Provin- 
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cial Governments at the outset of their careers with the necessary resources to en- 
sure their solvency. If after the review contemplated above, the probability of such 
a sitution should be disclosed it would obviously be necessary to reconsider the 
position and it might, inter alia, be necessary to revise the Federal Finance scheme 
contemplated in these Proposals. 

Attention may be drawn in this connection to the observations already made at 
the end of paragraph 32, 

_Ci. The introduction of any scheme for Federal Finance is compU«^at(*d by the 
existence of ‘‘contributions'' paid by certain Indian states to the Grown and by 
‘‘immunities” which many of the States enjoy in respect of certain heads of prospec- 
tive Federal revenue as, for example, sea customs, salt, posts and telegraphs. A 
full description of the very complex position will be found in the Report of the 
Indian States Enquiry Committee (Financial) Cmd. 4103-32, It is proposed that 
the Crown should transfer the ‘‘contributions”, so long as these are received, to 
Federal Revenues. The intention is that these ‘‘contributions” should be aoblished 
by a process of gradual reduction pari passu with the gradual reduction of the block 
amount retained by the Federation out of the share of Provincial Income Tax 
described in paragraph 5S above. Abolition cannot however be effected by a uniform 
process. The position of each State requires separate treatment depending on the 
existence of ‘‘immunities”, since it is not intended to remit “contributions” save in 
so far as they are in excess of a still existing “immunity”. Provision for the 
treatment of ‘‘contributions” on these lines will be made in the States’ Instruments 
of Accession. It is further proposed, as more fully explained in the Iiidina States 
Enquiry Committee’s Report, that as a counterpart to the remission of “contribu- 
tion”, credit should be given to certain States which ceded territory to the Crown 
under circumstances somewhat analogous to those in which other States agreed to 
pay “contributions”, the basis for determining the amount of such credits being the 
net revenues of the territories at the time"^ of cession. Provision for such credits 
•will have to be made in the Constitution Act. It may be necessary to establish a 
Tribunal or other machinery for the purpose of determining the value of immuni- 
ties (especially those subjects to considerable fluctuations) where these have to be 
assessed from time to time for the purpose of setting them off against “contribu- 
tions”, or against any payments accruing from the Federation. 

The Judicature — Federal Court 

6?, In a Constitution created by the federation of a number of Separate political 
units and providing for the distribution of powers between a Central Legislature and 
Executive on the one hand and the Legislature and Executive of the federal units 
on the other, a Federal Court has always been recognised as an essential element. 
Such a Court is, in particular, needed to interpret authoritatively the Federal Cons- 
titution itself. The ultimate decision on questions concerning the respective spheres 
of the Federal, Provincial and State authorities is also most conveniently entrusted 
TO a Tribunal independent of Federal, Provincial and State Governments and such 
a Tribunal will, in any event, be required in order to prevent the mischief which 
might otherwise arise if the various High Courts and State Courts interpreted the 
Constitution in different senses, and thus made the law uncertain and ambiguous. 

63. It is proposed that the Federal Court should have both an original and an 
appellate jurisdiction. Its original jurisdict'on ’uiil be to determine justiciable dispute 
between the Federation and any Federal unit or between any two or more Federal 
units, involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or any rights or obliga- 
tions arising thereunder. Its appellate jurisdiction will extend to the determination 
of appeals from any High Court or State Court on questions, between whomsoever 
they may arise, involving the interpretation of the Constitution _ Act or any rights 
or obligations arising thereunder. In order to guard against frivolous and vexatious 
appeals, it is proposed that, unless the value of the sub^ject matter in dispute exceed 
in a specified sum, an appeal will only lie with the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court or State Court concerned. It is proposed that an 
appeal shall lie without leave to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from 
a decision of the Federal Court in any matter involving the interpretation of the 
Constitution, and \n any other case only by leave of the Federal Court, unless His 
Majesty in Council grants special leave to appeal. As a corollary no appeal will be 
allowed against any decision of a High Court direct to the King in Council in any 
case where under the Constitution an appeal lies to the Federal Court. 
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G4. On the analogy of the jurisdiction conferred on the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, by Section 4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1833, the Governor- 
General Tvill be empowered in his discretion to refer to the Federal Court any 
justiciable matter on which it is. in his opinion, expedient to obtain the opinion of 
the Court. 

613. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief Justice and a specified number of 
Judges, who will be appointed by the Crown and will hold ofiice during good beha- 
viour. But power will be taken to increase this number in both Houses of the Legis- 
lature to present an address to the Governor-General praying that His Majesty may 
be pleased to do so. 

The Supreme Court 

^ 66: But though a Federal Court, with power and jurisdiction such as tho.se 

indicated', -ia a necessary and integral part of the Constitution envisaged by these 
proposals, Indian opinion is far from unanimous as to the necessity — or at all events 
as to the immediate necessity — for a Supreme Court of Appeal. The jurisdiction of 
such a Court, were it established, would necessarily be limited to British India, and 
its functions would be. within the limits assigned to it, to act as a final Court of 
Appeal in India from the decisions of the Provincial High Courts on matters other 
than those — mamly constitutional — which will fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Court With such a Court in existence, there would be good reason for 
limiting the right of appeal from Indian High Courts to the Judicial Committee of 
the^ Privy Council and thereby mitigatintr some of the grounds for dissatisfaction 
which arise from the delays, expense and inconveniences necessarily involreJ in the 
prosecution of appeals before so distant a tribunal. On the other hand, there is 
strong support for the view that a Supreme Court for India would be an unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable expense and that it would be difficult to find, in addition to 
the Judges required for the Federal Court and the Provincial High Courts, a body 
of judicial talent of the calibre essential if it is to justify its existence : there is, 
moreover, difference of opinion as to whether such a Court, if established, should be 
separate from the Federal Court or should be constituted as a Division of that 
Court. In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the 
right course is to empower the Federal Legislature to set up such a Court if and 
when there is sufficient unanimity of view on these and other questions to enable 
legislation for this purpose to be promoted, but that the powers and jurisdiction of 
the Court should none the less be laid down by the Constitution Act on the lines 
indicated in paragraphs 163—167 of the Proposals. 

The Secretary of State's Advisers 

67. His Majesty’s Government do not regard a Council of the kind which has 
been associated^ with the Secretary of State for India since the Crown took over the 
affairs of the East India Company in 1858 as any longer necessary in, or appropriate 
to, the condition of the new Constitution. They are satisfied, however, that the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of State will remain such as to make it imperative 
that he should have at his disposal a small body of carefully selected advisers to 
supplement the assistance which in common with other Ministers he will derive from 
the permanent stafi of his Department. 

68. 'Hhe Secretary of State in Council of India” as a statutory corporation 
which alone can be plaintiff or defendant in any litigation instituted by, or against, 
any Governmental authority in India, and in whose name alone can be executed any 
contract or assurance entered into by any Government in India, is a conception 
which is manifestly incompatible alike with Provincial self-government and with a 
responsible Federal Government ; and the present power of veto possessed by the 
Council of India over all expenditure form the revenue of India is no 
less incompatible with the constitutional arrangements outlined in 
paragraphs 5 to 11 of this Introduction. The Proposals, theiefore, 
eontemi)late the vesting in the Crown on behalf of the Federal Executive and the 
Provincial Executives respectively of all property now held in the name of the 

7 . V IS required for their respective purposes, and these authorities will be 
endowed with the right to enter into all contracts and assurances necessary for the 
performance of their functions with the right to sue and the liability to be sued in 
respect of any claims arising in their several spheres of authority. It will at the 
same tune be necessary to preserve the existing rights of suit against the 
Secretary of State in this country in respect ofany claims arising out of obligations 
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undertaken by the Secretary of State in Council before, and subsisting at the date 
of, the inauguration of the Federation, and to place upon the Federal Government 
an obligation to implement any judgment or award arising therefrom, whether by 
the provision of funds or otherwise. 

69. As regards the Secretary of State’s Council, it is proposed to enable him to 
appoint not less than three or more than sis advisers { at least two of whom must 
have served the Crown in India for not less than 10 years j to hold office for five 
years. The Secretary of State will be free to consult these advisers, either indivi- 
dually or collectively, as he may think fit. But he will be required not only to con- 
sult them, but to obtain the concurrence of a majority of them on the draft of any 
Euies regulating the Public Services in India, and in the disposal of any appeal to 
him permitted by the Constitution from any member of those Services ( see para- 
graph 179 of Proposals). 

The Pcblic Seevioes 

70. The main divisions of the Public Services in India are 

(1) The All-India Services ; 

(2) The Provincial Services ; and 

(3) The Central Services, Classes I and II. 

Officers of the All-India Services serve chiefly in the Province^, but they are 
liable to serve anywhere in India, and a number of the higher posts under the 
Government of India are held by them. These All-India Services include the 
following 

(i) The Indian Civil Services ; 

(ii) The Indian Police ; 

(iii) The Indian Forest Service ; and 

(iv) The Indian Service of Engineers. 

On the transfer of their fields of service to Ministerial control on the inauguration 
of the new Constitution, recruitment will cease for Xos. (iii) and (iv). 

The Provincial Services covet the whole field of civil administration of the Pro- 
vinces in the middle and lower grades. Members of these services are appointed by 
the Provincial Governments. 

Some of the more important of the Central Services are : — 

(1) The Eailway Services ; 

(2) The Indian Posts and Telegraph Traffic Service : 

(3) The Imperial Customs Service. 

Persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council are serving in all these 
Services. 

71. All persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council have certain im- 
portant rights. They cannot, for example, be dismissed from the Service by any 
authority subordinate to the Secretary of State in Council ; their pay is protected 
from the vote of the Legislatures ; and they have an ultimate right of appeal 
to the Secretary of State in Council against all important 'disciplinary measures taken 
in India also in respect of their principal conditions of service. 

It is intended to safeguard these rights and to extend them to all persons appoin- 
ted by the Secretary of State after the commencement of the Constitution Act with 
the exception of the right to retire under the regulations for premature retirement ; 
this right it is proposed to give only to officers appointed to the Indian Civil Service 
and Indian Police up to the time when a decision is taken on the result of the en- 
quiry indicated in paragraph 72. 

Certain members of the Provincial and Central Services though they may not 
have been appointed by the Secretary of State in Council have also rights for the pre- 
servation of which he is responsible. These, too, will be secured. 

72. Provision is also made for continued {recruitment by the Secretary of State 
to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Ecclesiastical Department. 

Provision is also made for securing that all persons appointed by the Secretary 
of State in Council or the Secretary of State are employed in India on work of the 
kind for which their recruitment has been considered essential, 

At the expiry of five years from the commencement of Ithe Constitution Act a 
statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment for the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police, and the Governments in India will be associated 
witix the enquiry. The decision on the results of the enquiry will rat with His 

40 
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Majesty’s Government and will be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.^ Pending the decision on this enquiry the present ratio of British to Indian 
recruitment will remain unaltered. 

The question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the superior 
Medical and Railway services is under examination. His Majesty’s Government 
hope to submit their recommendations on this matter later to the Joint Select 
Committee. 

_ 73. As regards Family Pension Funds to which serving officers now contribute, 
.His Majesty’s Government consider that it must be recognised that assets constitute 
in all cases a definite debt liability of the Government of India and are the pro- 
perty of the subscribers. In these circumstances they are examining a proposal for 
the adoption of a new financial procedure in relation to these funds, wiih a view 
to building up gradually separate sterling funds. If such a scheme should prove to 
be practicable, it will, of course, be necessary to consult members of the Services 
regarding it before any such scheme would probably necessitate certain statutory 
provisions not covered by the present Proposals. His Majesty’s Government hope 
to be in a position to submit their recommendations on this subject later to the 
Joint Select Committee. 


The Statutory Railway Board 

74. There is one matter of importance which these Proposals do^ not cover, 
namely, the arrangemenes to be made for the administration of the Railway under 
the Federal Government. His Majesty’s Government consider that it will be essential 
that, while the Federal Government and Legislature will necessarily exercise a gene- 
ral control over railway policy, the actual control of the administration of the State 
Railways in India (including those worked by Companies) should be placed^ by the 
Constitution Act in the hands of a Statutory Body so composed and with such 
Xwwers as will ensure that it ia in a position to perform its duties upon business 
principles and without being subject to political interference. With such a 
Statutory Body in existence it would be necessary to preserve such existing rights 
as the Indian Railway Companies possess under the terms of their contracts to have 
acc^a to the Secretary of State in regard to disputed points and, if they desire, to 
proceed to arbitration. His Majesty’s Government are in consultation with the 
Government of India on the questions of principle and detail which require settlement 
before a satisfactory scheme can be devised to carry out these purposes. 

Fundamental Rights 

75. The question of including in the Constitution Act a series of declarations 
commonly described as a statement of “Fundamental Rights” which would be 
designed to secure^ either the community in general or to specified sections of it, 
rights or immunities to which importance is attached, has been much discussed 
during^ the proc^dings of the Round Table Conference. His Majesty’s Government 
see serious objections to giving statute^ expression to any large range of declarations 
of this character, but they are satisfied that certain provisions of this kind such, 
for ^ instance, as respect due to personal liberty and rights 'of property and the 
eligibility of all for public office, regardless of diiference of caste, religion, etc,, can 
appropriately, and should, find a place in the Constitution Act. 

His Majesty’s Government think it probable that occasions maybe found in 
connection with the inaugurations of the new Constitution for a pronouncement 
by the Sovereign,^ and in that event, they think it may well be found expedient 
humbly to submit for His Majesty’s considerations that such a pronouncement 
advantageously give expression to some of the propositions suggested to them in 
this connection which prove unsuitable for statutory enactment. 

Conclusion 

76. His Majesty’s Government are fully aware that the actual drafting of the 
Constitution Bill and the consequent repeal of the existing Government of India 
Act, will raise a number of^ other questions — some of importance — which these 
proposals do not cover, for instance, provisions will be required for an Auditor- 
ueneral, for the establishment of the Secretary of State, and for various other 

TVhich me existing Act at present embraces and which may, or may not 
require perpetuation in the Act which takes its place. 

March 15 j 19B$. 



The Proposals 

^ 1. The general pinciple underlying all tliese proposals is that all powers apper- 
taining or incidental to the government of India ^ and all rights, authority and 
jurisdiction possessed in that country — whether flowing from His Majesty’s soverei- 
gnty over the territories of British India, or derived from treaty, usage, sufferance 
or otherwise in relation to other territories — are vested in the Crown and are exercis- 
able by and in the name of the King Emperor. ( See paragraph 9 of Introduction ) 

Paet T. the FEDEUXTlOy-General 

S. The Federation of India will be a union between the Governors' Provinces 
and those Indian States whose Eulers signify their desire to accede to the Federation 
by a formal Instrument of Accession. By this Instrument the Euler will transfer 
to the Crown for the purposes of the Federation his powers and jurisdiction in res- 
pect of those matters which he is willing to recognise as federal matters ; and the 
powers and jurisdiction so transferred will thereafter be exercised on behalf of the 
Federation and in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution Act by the 
Govern or- Gen era], the Federal Legislature, the Federal Court (with an appeal there- 
from to His Majesty in Council and such other Federal organs as the Constitution 
Act may create. But in the case of every State which accedes, the powers and juris- 
diction of the Federation in relation to that State and the subjects of its Ruler 
will be strictly co-terrainous with the powers and jurisdiction transferred to the 
Crown by the Euler himself and defind in his Instrument of Accession. 

3. Except to the extent to which the Euler of a State has transferred his powers and 
jurisdiction, wheter by his Instrument of Accession or otherwise— and, in the case 
of a State which has not acceded to the Federation, in all respects— the relations of 
the State will be with the Crown represented by the Viceroy, and not with the 
Crown represented by the Governor-General as executive head of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, all powers of the Crown in relation to the States which are at 
present exercised by the Governor-General in Council, other than those which fall 
within the Federal sphere, will after Federation be exercised by the Viceroy as the 
Crown's representative. 

4. ^ The Federation will be brought into existence by the issue of a Proclamation 
by His Majesty declaring that on a date to be appointed in the Prolamation the 
existing nine “Governors’ Provinces”, with Sind and Orissa (which will be constitu- 
ted as new and separate Governors’ Provinces), are to be united in a Federation of 
India with such Indian States as have acceded or may accede to the Federation ; but 
the Proclamation will not be issued until — 

(a) His Majesty has received intimation that the Eulers of States representing 
not less than half the aggregate population of the Indian States and entitled to no 
less than half the seats to be allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber 
have signified their desire to accede to the Federation ; and 

(&) Both Houses of Parliament have presented an Address to His Majesty pray- 
ing that such a Proclamation may be issued. 

5. The authority of the Federation will, without prejudice to the extra-territorial 
powers of the Federal Legislature (see paragraph 111), extend to the Governors’ 
Provinces, to the acceding States, (subject to the limitations mentioned in paragraph 
3), and to those areas in British India which are administered by Chief Commission- 
ers — namely, the Provinces of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, British Baluchistan and 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. These Provinces (with one exception) will be 
directly subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and Legislature. 

In the case of British Baluchistan special provision will be made whereby the 
Governor-General will himself direct and control the administration of this Province 
(see paragraphs 57 — 58). Expenditure required for British Baluchistan wiU not be 
subject to the vote of the Federal Legislature, but will be open to discussion in both 
Chambers. 

The Settlement of Aden is at present a Chief Commissioner's Province. The 
future arrangements for the Settlement are, however, under consideration and 
accordingly no proposals in respect of it are included in this document. 
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TJie Federal Executive 

6. The executive authority of the Federation, including the supreme command of 
the Military, Naval and Air Forces in India will be exercisable on the King’s behalf 
by a Governor-General holding office during His Majesty’s pleasure, but His 
Majesty may appoint a Commander-in-Chief to exercise in relation to those Forces 
souch powers and functions as may be assigned to him. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor-General/’' 

7. The executive authority of the Federation will extend in relation to a State- 
member of the Federation only to such powers and jurisdiction falling within the 
Federal sphere as the Euler has transferred to the King. 

8. The Governor-General will exercise the powers conferred upon him by the 
Constitution Act as executive head of the Federation and such powers of His 
Majesty (not being powers inconsistent with the provisions of the Constitution Act) 
as His Majesty may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the office of Governor- 
General to assign to him. In exercising all these powers the Governor-General 
will act in accordance with an Instrument of Instructions to be issued to him by 
the Kin^, 

9. Tne draft of the Governor-GeneraFs Instrument of Instructions (including the 
drafts of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
and opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament to make to His 
Majesty representations for an amendment of, or addition to, or omission from, the 
Instructions. 

10. The Governor-GeneraFs salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all 
other payments in respect of his personal allowances, or of salaries and allowances 
of his personal and secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order in Council ; none of 
these payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 

The Working of the Federal Eooecutive 

11. The Governor-General will himself direct and control the administration^ of 
certain Departments of State— namely, Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

12. In the administration of these Eeserved Departments, the Governor-General 
will be assisted by not more than three Counsellors who will be appointed by the 
Governor-General, and whose salaries and conlitions of service will be prescribed by 
Order in Council. 

13. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor-General in the exercise 
of powers conferred upon him by the Constitution Act for the government of the 
Federation, other than powers connected with the matters mentioned in paragraph 
11, and matters left by law to his discretion, there will be a Council of Ministers. 
The Ministers will be chosen and summoned by the Governor* General and sworn as 
Members of the Council and will hold office during his pleasure. The persons ap- 
pointed Ministers must be, '"or become within a stated period, members of one or other 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 

14. In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor- General will be enjoined 
inter alia to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the^ following man- 
ner, that is, in consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to com- 
mand the largest following in the Legislature, to appoint those persons (including 
so far as possible members of important minority communities and representatives of 
the States-members of the Federation) who will best be in a position collectively to 
command the confidence of the Legislature. 

15. The number of Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries will be 
regulated by Act of the Federal Legislature, but, until the Federal Legislature other- 
wise determines, their number and their salaries will be such as the Governor-General 
determines, subject to limits to be laid down in the Constitution Act. 

The salary of a Minister will not be subject to variation during his term of 
office. 


*lt follows from this that broadly speaking where the words “Governor-General” 
are used without the added words “in his discretion” or “at his discretion”, the 
Federal Government is meant, in the case of the Eeserved Departments, however, 
the Governor-General being himself the responsible executive. A corresponding 
meaning attaches to the word “Governor” in the case of the provincial executive. 
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16. The Governor-General will whenever he thinks fit preside at meetings of his 
Council of Ministers. He will also be authorised, after consultation with bis Minis- 
ters, to make in his discretion any rules which he regards as requisite to regulate 
the disposal of Government business, and the procedure to be observed in its con- 
duct, and for the transmission to himself and to his Counsellors in the Reserved 
Departments, and to the Financial Adviser, of all such information as he may direct. 

17. The Governor-General wiil be empowered, in his discretion, but after con- 
sultation with his Ministers, to appoint a Financial Adviser to assist him in the dis- 
charge of his “special responsibiiity' for financial matters— see nest paragraph — and 
also to advise Ministers on matters regarding which they may seek his advice. The 
Financial Adviser will be responsible to the Governor-General and wiil hold ofiSce 
during his pleasure ; his salary will be fised by the Governor-General and will not 
be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 

IS. Apart from his esciusive responsibility for the Reserved Departments (para- 
graph 11) the Governor-General in administering the government of the Federation 
Nvill be declared to have a “special responsibility" in respect of— 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof ; 

(b) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation ; 

fc) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(d) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights pro- 
vided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate 
interests ; 

(e) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(f) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(g) any matter which affects the administration of any Department under the 
direction and control of the Governor-General. 

It will be for the Governor-General to determine in his discretion whether any of 
the "special responsibilities” here described are involved by any given circumstances. 

19. If in any case in which, in the opinion of the Governor-General, a special 
responsibility is imposed upon him it appears to him. after considering such advice 
as has been' given him by his Ministers, that the due discharge of his responsibility 
so requires, he will have full discretion to act as he thinks fit but in so acting he 
will be guided by any directions which may be contained in his Instruments of 
Instructions. 

20. The Governor-General, in administering the departments under his own direc- 
tion and control, in taking action for the discharge of any special responsibility, and 
in exercising any discretion vested in him by the Constitution Act, will act in accor- 
dance with such directions, if any, not being directions inconsistent with anything in 
his Instructions, as may be given to him by a principal Secretary of State. 

21. The Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions will accordingly contain 
inter alia provision on the following lines. : — 

“In matters arising in the Departments which you direct and control on your own 
responsibility, or in matters the determination of which is by law committed to your 
direction, it is Our will and pleasure that you should act in exercise of the powers 
by law conferred upon you in such mannCT as you may judge right and expedient 
for the good Government of the Federation, subject, however, to such directions as 
you may from time to time receive from one of Our principal Secretaries of State. 

'Tn matters arising out of the exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you 
for the purposes of the government of the federation other than those specified 
in the preceding paragraph it is Our will and pleasure that you should, in the 
exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you, be guided by the advice of your 
Ministers, unless so to be guided would, in your judgment, be inconsistent with 
the fulfilment of your special responsibility for any of the matters in respect of 
which a special responsibility is by law committed to you ; in which case it is Onr 
will and pleasure that you should notwithstanding your Ministers’ advice, act in 
exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you in such manner as you judge 
requisite for the fulfilment of your special responsibilities, subject, however, to such 
directions as you may from time to time receive from one of Our principal Secre- 
taries of State”." 


* For other matters to be included in the Instrument of Instructions, see 
paragraph 14 of the proposals and paragraph 23 of the Introduction. 
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The Federal Legislature— 

22. The Federal Legislature will consist of the King represented by the Governor 
General and two Chambers, to be styled the Council oi State and the House of 
Assembly, and will be summoned to meet for the first time not later than a date 
to be specified in the Proclamation establishing the Federation. 

Every Act of the Federal Legislature will be expressed as having been enacted 
by the Governor-General, by and with the consent of both Chambers. 

23. Power to summon, and appoint places for the meeting of the Chamber to 
prorogue them, to dissolve them either separately or simultaneously will be vested 
in the Governor General at his discretion, subject to the requirement that they shall 
meet at least once in every year and that not more than twelve months shall inter- 
vene between the end of one session and the commencement of the next. 

The Governor-General will also be empowered to summon the Chambers for the 
purpose of addressing them. 

24. Each Council of State will continue for seven years and each Assembly for 
five years, unless sooner dissolved. 

25. A member of the Council of Ministers will have the right to speak but not 
to vote in the Chamber of which he is not a Member. 

A Counsellor will be ex officio an additional member of both Chambers for all 
purpose except the right of voting. 

The Composition of the Chamber 

26. The Council of State will consist, apart from the Governor-GeneraFs Coun- 
sellers,^ of not more than 260 members, of whom 150 will be elected from British 

; India in the manner indicated in Appendix not more than 100 will be appointed 
by the Eulers of States, t and not more than ten (who shall not be officials) will be 
nominated by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

27. A member of the Council of State will be required to be at least 30 years of 
ago ^ (this age limit not, however, being applicable to the Euler of a State) and a 
British subject or a Euler, or subject of an Indiau State, and to possess certain pres- 
cribed property qualifications, or to have been at some previous date a member of 
the Indian Legislature or of the Federal Legislature, or to possess qualifications to 
be prescribed by the Government of the State or Province which he repr^epts with 
a view to conferring qualification upon persons who have rendered distinguished 
public service. 

28. Casual vacancies in the Council of State will be filled, in the case of a British 
Indian elected representative, by election (so long as communal representation is 
retained as a future of the constitution) by those members of the body by which he 
was elected who are members of the community to which the vacating member belongs, 
and in the ease of an appointed or nominated member, by a fresh appointment or 
nomination. 

29. The Assembly will consist, apart from the Governor-GeneraFs Counsellors, of 
not more than 375 members, of whom 250 will be elected to represent constituencips 
in British India in the manner indicated in Appendix II, and not more than 125t 
will be appointed by the Eulers of States, 

30. A member of the Assembly will be required to be not less than 25 years of 
age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

31. Casual vacancies in the Assembly will be filled, in the case of an elected 
member, by the same method as that prescribed in Appendix II for the election 
of the vacating member, and, in the case of an appointed member, by fresh appoint- 
ment by the person by whom the vacating member was appointed. 

32. Only the Euler of a State who has acceded to the Federation will be entitled 
to appoint, or take part in appointing, a member of either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature, and any vacancies arising out of the operation of this restriction 
will for the time remain unfilled.? 


■^^See paragraph 18 of Introduction. 
tSee paragraph 19 of Introduction, 

§The paragraph has reference to the allotment to States by paragraphs 26 and 29 
of ‘‘not more than 190’’ and “not more than 125” seats in the Council of State and 
the House of Assembly respectively. The figures just quoted respresent the total 
number of seats which will be available to the States when they have all^ acceded to 
the Federation and the intention is that a seat seat allotted to an individul State 
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33. Every member of either Chamber will be required to make and subscribe an 
oath or aflSrmation in the following form before taking his seat 

In the case of a representative of a State 

B., having been appointed a member of this Council, or Assembly, do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that, saving the faith and allegiance I owe to (7, /?., t will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance in my capacity as member of this Council or 
Assembly to His Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and 
that I will faithfully discharge the duey upon which I am about to enter". 

In the case of a representative of British India — 

“I, A, B.j having been elected, or nominated a member of this Council, or Assembly, 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and that I will 
faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am about to enter’. 

34. The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of either 
Chamber : — 

(a) in the case of elected members or of members nominated by the Governor- 
General, the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other than that of 
Minister ; 

(&) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court ; 

(c) being an undischarged bankrupt ; 

(d) conviction of the offence of corrupt practices or other election offences ; 

(e) in the case of a legal practitioner, suspension from practice by order of a 
competent Court ; 

but provision will be made that the last two disqualifications may be removed 
by order of the Governor-General at his discretion ; 

(f) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Federal Government ; 
provided that the mere holding of shares in a company will not by itself involve 
this disqualification. 

35. A person sitting or voting as a member of either Chamber when he is not 
qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership will be made liable to a penal^ of 
in respect of each day on which he so sits or votes, to be recovered in the High 
Court of the Province or State which the person in respect of whom the complaint 
is made represents by suit instituted with the consent of a Principal Law Officer of 
the Federation. 

36. Subject to the Rules and Standing Orders afPecting the Chamber there will 
be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the Federal Legislature. Xo person will 
be liable to any proceedings in any Court by reason of his speech or vote in either 
Chamber, or by reason of anything contained in any official report of the procee- 
dings in either Chamber. 

37. The following matters connected with elections and elector procedure, in so 
far as provision is not made by the Act, will be regulated by Order in Council - 

(a) The qualifications of electors ; 

(b) The delimitation of constituencies ; 

(e) The method of election of representatives of communal and other interests ; 

(c2) The filling of casual vacancies ; and 

(e) Other matters ancillary to the above ; 

with provision that Orders in Council framed for these purposes shall be .laid in 
draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters other than the above connected with the conduct of elections the 
Federal Legislature will be empowered to make provision by Act. But until the 
Federal Legislature otherwise determines, existing laws or rules, including the law 
or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of corrupt practice or election 
offences and for determining the decision oi disputed elections, will remain in force 
subject, however, to such modifications or adaptations to be made by Order in 
Council as may be required in order to adapt their provisions to the requirements 
of the new Constitution. 


will remain unfilled unless and until that State has entered the Federation. States 
under ^^minortiy administration” will necessarily be treated as non-acceding States 
for this and other purposes. 
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Legislative Procedure- 
's. Bills (other than Money Bills, which will be initiated in the Assembly) will 
be introduced in either Chamber. 

39. The Governor-General will be empowered, at his discretion, but subject to 
the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, to 
assent in His Majesty’s name to a Bill which has been passed by both Chambers, 
or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the signification of the King’s 
pleasure. But before taking any of these courses, it will be open to the Governor- 
General to remit Bill to the Chambers with a Messagi? requesting its reconsidera- 
tion in whole or in part, together with such amendments, if any, as he may 
recommend. 

No Bill will become law until it has been agreed to by both Chambers either 
without amendment or with such amendments only as are agreed to by both 
Chamber^ and has been assented to by the Governor-General, or, in the case of a 
reserved Bill, until His Blajesty in Council has signified his assent. 

40. Any Bill assented to by the Governor- General will within twelve months be 
subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

41. In the case of disagreement between the Chambers, the Governor-General 

will be empowered, in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, 

within three months thereafter, been passed by the other, either without amendments, 
to summon the two Chambers to meet in a joint sitting for the purpose of reach- 
ing a decision on the Bill. The members present at a Joint Session 

will deliberate and vote together upon the Bill in the form in which it 

finally left the Chamber in which it was introduced and upon amendments, if any, 
made therein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other. Any such amend- 
ments which are affirmed by a majority of the total number of members voting at 
the Joint Session will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the 
amendments, if any, so carried, is affirmed by a majority of the members voting at 
the Joint Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers. 

In the case of a money bill or in cases where in the Governor-General’s opinion 
the decision on a Bill cannot consistently with fulfilment of his responsibilities for 
a Reserved Department or of any of his “special responsibilities,” be deferred, the 
Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to summon a Joint Session 
forthwith. 

42. In order to enable the Governor-General to fiulfil the responsibilities imposed 
upon^ him personally ‘for the administration of the Reserved Departments and his 
“special responsibilities,” he will be empowered at his discretion— 

(a) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to either Chamber, and to declare 
by Message to both Chambers that it is essential, having regard to his responsibili- 
ties for a Reserved Department or, as the case may be, to any of his “special res- 
ponsibilities,” that the Bill so presented should become law before a date specified in 
the Message ; and 

(b) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced in either 
Chamber that it should for similar reasons become law before a stated date in a 
form specified in the Message. 

A bill which is the subject of such a Message will then be considered or reconsi- 
dered by the Chambers, as the ease may ^require, and if, before the date specified, it 
is not passed by the two Chambers, in the form specified, the Governor-General will 
be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a Governor-General’s Act, either with 
or without any amendments made by either Chamber after receipt of his Message. 

A Govemor^General’s Act so enacted will have the same force and effect as an 
Act of the Legislature, and will be subject to disallowance in the same manner, but 
the Governor-General’s competence to legislate under this provision will not extend 
beyond the competence of the Federal Legislature as defined by the Constitution. 

43. It will be made clear, by means of the enacting words of a Govern or- Gene- 
rals Act, which will be distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act 
(see paragraph 22) that Acts of the former description are enacted on the Governor- 
General’s own^ responsibility. 

” 44. Provision will also be made empowering the Governor- General in his discre- 
tion, in any case in which he considers that a Bill introduced, or proposed for in- 
troduction, or any clause thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, 
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would affect the discharge of his ^^special responsibility’’’ for the prevention of any 
grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India, to direct that the Bill, clause or 
amendment shall not be further proceeded with. 

Procedui'e U'ith regard to Financial Proposals 

45. A recommedation of the Governor-General will be required for any proposal 
in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the 
appropriation of public revenues, or any proposal affecting the public debt, or affect- 
ing or imposing any charge upon, public revenues.f 

46. The Governor-General will cause a statement of the estimated revenue and 
expenditure of the Federation, together with a statement of all proposals for the 
appropriation of those revenues, to be laid, in respect of every financial year, before 
both Chambers of the Legislature. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as— 

(a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which will not 
(see paragraph 49) be submitted to the vote of the Legislature and among the latter 
to distinguish those which are in the nature of standing charges (for example, items 
in the list in paragraph 49 marked with an asterisk) ; and 

(b) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether under the 
votable or non-votable Heads, which the Governor-General regard as necessary for 
the discharge of any of his “special responsibilities.” 

47. The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals rela- 
ting to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 49, and proposals, (if 
any) made by the Governor-General in discharge of his special responsibilities, will 
be submitted in the form of Demands for Grants to the vote of the Assembly. The 
Assembly will be empowered to assent to any Demand or to reduce the amount 
specified therein, whether by way of a general reduction of the total amount of the 
35emand or of the reduction or omission of any specific item or items included in it. 

48. The Demands as laid before the Assembly will thereafter be laid before the 
Council of State wh'ch will be empowered to require, if a motion to that effect is 
moved on behalf of Government and accepted, that any Demand which had been 
reduced or rejected by the Assembly shall be brought before a joint session of both 
Chambers for final determination. 

49. Proposals for appropriation of Revenues, if they relate to the Heads of Ex- 
penditure enumerated in this paragraph, will not be submitted to the vote of either 
Chamber of Legislature, but will be open to discussion in both Chambers, except in 
the case of the salary and allowances of ^the Governor-General and of expenditure 
required for the discharge of the functions of the Crown in, and raising out of, its 
relation with the Rulers of Indian States. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund charges and other expenditure relating to the raising, 
service, and management of loans* ; expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution 
Act* ; expenditure required to satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Governor-General* ; of Ministers'^ ; of the 
Governor-General’s Counsellors* ; of the Financial Adviser* ; of Chief Commis- 
sioners* ; of the Goveruor-Generars personal and secretarial staff and of the staff of 
the Financial Adviser : 

(iii) Expenditure required for the Reserved Departments, § for the discharge of the 
functions of the Crown in and arising out of its relations of Indian States ; for or the 
discharge of duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal Secretary of State. 

(iv) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their dependants) 
of Judges of the Federal or Superme Court or of Judicial Commissioners under the 
Federal Government* ; and expenditure certified by the Governor-General after 
consultation with his Ministers as required for the expenses of those Courts ; 

tThis paragraph represents the constitutional principle embodied in Standing 
Order 66 of the House of Commons, which finds a place in practically every Consti- 
tution Act throughout the British Empire ; — 

“This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to public service or 
proceed upon any motion for any grant or charge upon the public revenue, whether 
payable out of the consolidated fund or out of money to be provided by Parliament 
unless recommended from the Crown.” 

*See as regards Defence expenditure paragraph 23 of Introduction, 

JSee paragraph 39 of Introduction, 

41 
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(v) Expenditure required for Excluded Areas and British Baluchistan ; 

(vi) Salaries and pensions payable to, or to dependants of, certain members of 
Public Services, and certain other sums payable to such persons (see Appendix VII, 
Part III). 

The Governor-General will be empowered to decide finally, and conclusively, for 
all purposes, any question whether a particular item of expenditure does or does not 
fall under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this paragraph. 

50. * ^ At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor-General will 
authenticate by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or those relating to 
matters enumerated in paragragh 49 ; the appropriations so authenticated will be 
laid before both Chambers of the Legislature but will not be open to discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor-General will be empowered 
to include any additional amounts which he regards as necessary for the dischare 
of any of his special responsibilities, so however that the total amount authenticated 
under any Head is not in excess of the amount originally laid before the Legislature 
under that Head in the Statement of proposals for appropriation. 

The authentication of the Governor-General will be sufficient authority for the 
due application of the sums involved. 

51. The provisions of paragraphs 45 to 50 inclusive'will apply with the necessary 
modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenues to meet expenditure not 
included in the Annual Estimates which it may become necessary to incur during 
the course of the financial year, 

Procedure in the Federal Legislature 

52. The procedure and conduct of business in each Chamber of the Legislature 
will be regulated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of the Constitution 
Act, by each Chamber ; but the Governor-General will be empowered at his discre- 
tion after consultaton with the President, or Speaker, as the case may be, to make 
rules— 

(a) regulating the procedure of, and the conduct 'of business in, the Chamber 
in relation to matters arising out of, or affecting the administration of the Reserved 
Departments or any other specal responsibilities with which he is charged , and 

(b) prohibiting, save with the prior consent of the Govern or- General, given at 
his discretion, the discussion of, or the asking of, questions on — 

(i) matters connected with any Indian State other than matters accepted by the 
Ruler of the State in his Instrument of Accession as being Federal subjects ; or 

(ii) ^ any action of the Governor-General taken in his discretion in his relation- 
ship with a Governor ; or 

(iii) any matter affecting relations between His Majesty or the Governor-General 
and any foreign Prince or State. 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Governor-General and 
any rule made by the Chamber, the former will prevail and the latter will, to the 
extent of the inconsistency, be void. 

Emergency Pozvsrs of the Governor-General in relation to Legislation 

53. The Governor- General will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time 
he is satisfied that the requirements of the Reserved Departments or any of the 
“special responsibilities’" with which he is charged by the Constitution Act render it 
necessary, to make and promulgate such Ordinances as, in his opinion, the circum- 
stances of the case require, containing such provisions as it would have been compet- 
ent, under the provisions of the Constitution Act, for the Federal Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
continue in operation for such period, not exceeding six months, as may be speci- 
^d therein ; the Governor-General will, however, have power to renew any 
Orffinance for a second period not exceeding six months, but in that event it will be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

. ^ same force and effect, whilst in operation, as an Act 

01 the xederm Legislature; but every such Ordinance will be subject to the provi- 
Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts, and will be subject to 
witMrawal at any time by the Governor-General. 

to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor-General at Ms 
aiscretion m the preceding paragraph, the Governor- General will further be em- 
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powered, if his Ministers are satisfied, at a time when the Federal Legislature is not 
in session, that an emergency exists which renders such a course necessary to make 
and promulgate any such Ordinances for the good government of British India, or 
any part thereof, as the circumstances of the case require, containing such provisions 
as, under the Constitution Act, it would have been competent for the Legislature to 
enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the Federal Legisla- 
ture, but every such Ordinance— 

(a) will be required to be laid before the Federal Legislature and will cease to 
operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the reassembly of the legislature, 
unless both Chambers have in the meantime disapproved it by Resolution, in which 
case it will cease to operate forthwith ; and 

(b) will be subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to disallow- 
ance as if it were an Act of the Federal Legislature ; it will also be subject to with- 
drawal at any time by the Governor-General. 

Provisions in the event of a hreaMoicn of the Constiiiitioyi 

55. The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time^ he 
is satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being impossible 
for the government of the Federation to be carried on in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation 'to assume to himself all such 
powers vested by law in any Federal authority as appear to him to be necessary for 
the purpose of securing that the government of the Federation shall be carried on 
effectively, 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and effect as an Act or 
Parliament ; will be ^communicated forthwith to a Secretary of State and laid 
before Parliament ; will cease to operate at the expiry of six months unless, before 
the expiry of that period, it has been approved by Resolutions of both Houses of 
Parliament ; and may at any time be revoked by Resolutions by both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Chief Commissiohees' Peovinces 

56. Each of the Provinces known as British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Coorg and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands will be administered, subject to^ the 
provisions of the Constitution Act, by a Chief Commissioner who will be appointed 
by the Governor-General in his discretion to hold office during his pleasure. 

57. Special provision will be made for British Baluchistan, whereby the Governor- 
General will himself direct and control the administration of that province, acting 
through the agency of the Chief Commissioner. 

58. Legislation required for British Baluchistan will be obtained in the following 
manner 

No Act of the Federal Legislature will apply to the Province unless the Gover- 
nor-General in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a direction the Governor- 
General will be empowered to direct that the Act, in its application to the Province, 
or any part thereof, is to have effect subject to such exceptions or ’modifications as 

he thinks fit. ... -o i 

The Governor-General will also be empowered at his discretion to make Regula- 
tions for the peace and the good government of British Baluchistan and will be 
competent by any Regulations so made to repeal or amend any Act of the Federal 
Legislature which is for the time being applicable to the Province. Any such 
Regulation, on promulgation by the Governor-General in the official Gazette, will 
have the same force and effect in relation to British Baluchistan as an Act of the 
Federal Legislature, and will, like such Acts, be subject to disallowance by His 
Majesty in Council, 

The provisions of the preceding sub-paragraph will apply also to the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. ^ ^ ^ 

59. In the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces the Chief Commissioner will have all 
such executive power and authority as may be necessary for the administration of 
the Province, and in the exercise of this power and authority he will (save in case 
of British Baluchistan) be directly subordinate to the Federal Government. 

60. The composition of the Coorg Legislative Council, as existing immediately be- 
fore the establishment of the Federation, will continue unchanged, and special 
provisions will be made with regard to its legislative powers. 
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Part IL—THE GOVERNORS’ PROVINCES- Provincial Executive 

61. A ^‘Governors’ Province” will be defined as meaninp: the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the Provinces known as the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces,*^ Assam, the North-' Western Frontier Provinces, 
Sind, and Orissa.t 

62. In a Governor’s Provinces the executive authority will be exercisable on 
the Ring’s behalf by a Governor holding office during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor. 

63. The Governor will exercise the powers conferred upon him by the Constitu- 
tion Act as executive head of the Provincial Government, and such powers of His 
Majesty (not being powers inconsistent with the provisions of the Act) as His Majesty 
may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the offl^ce of Governor to assign to 
him. In exercising all these powers the Governor will act in accordance with an 
Instrument of Instructions to be issued to him by the King. 

64. The draft of the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions (including the drafts 
of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both House of Parliament, and 
opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament to make to His Majesty 
any representation which that House may desire for any amendment or addition to, 
or omission from, the Instruments. 

65. The Governor’s salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all other 
payments in respect of his personal allowances, or the salaries and allowances of 
his personal and secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order fin Council ; none of these 
payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 

Working of the Provincial Executive 

66. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor in the exercise of 
powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act for the government of the Province 
except as regards matters left by the law to his discretion and the administration of 
Excluded Areas, there will be a Council of Ministers, The Ministers will be chosen 
and summoned by the Governor and sworn as Members of the Council, and will 
hold office during his pleasure. Persons appointed Ministers must be, or become 
within|a stated period members of the Provincial Legislature. 

67. In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor will be enjoined inter alia 
to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the following manner, that is, in 
consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to command the largest 
following in the Legislature, to appoint these persons (including so far as possible 
members of important minority communities) who will best be m a position collec- 
tively to command the confidence of the Legislature. 

68. The number of Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries will be 
regulated by Act of the Provincial Legislature, but until the Provincial Legislature 
otherwise determines, their number and salaries will be such as the Governor deter- 
mines, subject to limits to be laid down in the Constitution Act. 

The salary of a Minister will not be subject to variation during his term of 
office. 

69. The Governor will whenever he thinks fit preside at meetings of his Council 
of Ministers. He will also be authorised, after consultation with his Ministers, to 
make at his discretion any rules which he regards as requisite to regulate the ais- 
posal of Government business, and the procedure to be observed in its conduct and 
lor the transmission to himself of all such information as he may direct. 

70. § In the administration of the government of a Province the Governor will be 
declared to have a special responsibility in respect of — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Pro- 
vince or any part thereof ; 

(b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 


*Ab regards Berar, see paragraph 45 of the Introduction. 

fThe boundaries of the new Provinces of Orissa will be in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Orissa Committee of 1932 (following the Chairman’s 
recommendation where this differs from that of the two Members) except that the 
Vizagapatam Agency and the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs in the Ganjam 
Agency will remain in Madras Presidency. 

§See also the end of paragraph 47 of the Introduction, 
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(c) the securing to the members of the Public Services of _ any rights provided 
for them by the Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

(d) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(e) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(f) the administration of areas declared, in accordance with provisions in that 
behalf, to be partially excluded areas ; 

(g) securing the execution of orders lawfully issued by the Govern or- Gperal; 
and the Governors of the North-West Frontier Province and of the Sind will in 
addition be respectively declared to have a special responsibility in respect of — 

(h) any matter affecting the Governor’s responsioilites as Agent to the Governor- 
General in the Tribal and other trans-border Areas ; and 

(i) the administration of the Sukkur Barrage. 

It will be for the Governor to determine in his discretion whether any of the 
“Special reeponsibilites” here described are involved by any given circumstances. 

71. If in any case in which, in the opinion of the Governor, a special respon- 
sibility is imposed upon him, it appears to him, after considering such advice as has 
been given to him by his Ministers, that the due discharge of nis responsibility so 
requires, he will have full discretion to act as he thinks fit but in so acting he will 
be guided by any discretions which may be contained in his Instrument of Instru- 
tions. 

72. The Governor, in taking action for the discharge of any special responsibility 
or in the exercise of any discretion vested in him by the Constitution Act, will act in 
accordance with such directions, if any, not being directions inconsistent with any- 
thing in his Instructions, as may be given to him by the Governor- General or by a 
principal Secretary of State. 

73. The Governor’s Instrument of Instructions will accordingly contain inter 
alia provision on the following lines : — 

“In matters, the determination of which is by law committed to your discretion, 
and in matters relating to the administration of Excluded Areas, it is Our will and 
pleasure that you should act in exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you in 
such manner as you may judge right and expedient for the good government of the 
Province, subject, however, to such directions as you may from time to time 
receive from Our Governor-General or from one of Our principal Secretaries of State. 

“In matters arising out of the powers conferred upon you for the purposes of the 
goveinment of the Province other than those specified in the preceding paragraph it 
18 Our will and pleasure that you should in the exercise of the powers by law 
conferred upon you be guided by the advice of your Ministers, unless so to be 
guided would, in your judgment, be inconsistent with the fulfilment of your special 
responsibility for any of the matters in respect of which a special responsibility is 
by law cominitted to you ; in which case it is Our will and pleasure that you should 
notwithstanding your Ministers’ advice act in exercise of the powers by law con- 
ferred upon you in ^ such manner as you judge requisite for the fulfilment of your 
special responsibilities, subject, however, to such directions as you may from time to 
time receive from Our Governor- General or from one of Our principal Secretaries 
of State”. 

The Provincial Legislature— 

74. For every Governor’s Province there will be a Provincial Legislature, consis- 
ting, except in the Provinces of Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, of the 
King, represented by the Governor, and of one Chamber, to be known as the 
Legislative Assembly. 

In the Provinces just named the Legislature will consist of His Majesty, represen- 
ted by the Governor, and of two Chambers, to be known respectively as the Legisla- 
tive Council and the Legislative Assembly, 

But provision will be made enabling the Provincial Legislature at any time not 
less than ten years after the commencement of the Constitution Act — 

(a) where the Legislature consists of two Chambers, to provide by Act, where 
both Chambers separately have passed, and have confirmed by a subsequent Act 
passed not less than two years later, that it shall consist of one Chamber instead of 
two Chambers ; and 

_ (b) where the^ Legislature consists of one Chamber, to present an Address to 
His Majesty praying that the Legislature may be reconstituted with two Chambers, 
and that the composition of, and method of election to, the Upper Chamber may be 
determined by Order in Council, 
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The Provincial Legislatures will be summoned to meet for the first time on dates 
to be specified by Proclaoaation. 

Every Act of a Provincial Legislature will be expressed as having been enacted 
by the Governor, by and with the consent of the Legislative Assembly, or, where 
there are two Chambers, of both Chambers, of the Legislature. 

75. Power to summon and appoint places for the meeting of the Provincial 
Legislature, to prorogue it and to dissolve it, will be vested in the Governor at his 
discretion, subject to the requirement that it shall meet at least once in every year, 
and that not more than twelve months shall intervene between the end of one 
session and the commencement of the next. Where the Legislature consists of two 
Chambers powers to dissolve the Chambers will be exercisable In relation to either 
Chamber separately or to both simultaneously. 

The Governor will also be empowered to summon the Legislature for the purpose 
of addressing it, 

76. ^ Each Legislative Assembly will continue for five years, and each Legislative 
Council, where such a Council exists, for seven years, unless sooner dissolved. 

77. In the case of a Province having a Legislative Council a Member of the 
Council of the Ministers will have the right to speak, bnt not to vote, in the Cham- 
ber of which he is not a member. 

The Compositio7i of the Provincial Legislature 

78. The Legislative Assembly of each Governor’s Province will consist of the 
number of members indicated against that Province in Appendix III, Part I, who 
will be elected in the manner indicated in the same Appendix. 

79. A member of a Provincial Legislative Assembly shall be at least 25 years of 
age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

80. The Legislative Councils of Governors’ Provinces will consist of the number 
of members indicated in Appendix III, Part II, who will be elected, or nominated 
by the Governor, as the case may be, in the manner indicated in the same 
Appendix. 

81. A member of a Provincial Legislative Council will be required to be at 
least 30 years of age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

82. Appropriate provision will be made for the filling of vacancies in a Provin- 
cial Legislature on the lines proposed for the Federal Legislature {see paragraphs 
28 and 31.) 

83. Every member of a Provincial Legislature will be required to make and subs- 
cribe an oath or affirmation in the following before taking his seat : — ^ 

‘T. A. E., having been elected or nominated a member of this Council or Assembly 
do Bolemly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and thal I will faith- 
fully discharge the duty upon which I am about to enter.” 

S4, The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of a Pro- 
vincial Legislature : — 

(a) the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other than that of 
Minister. 

(b) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court ; 

(c) being an undischarged bankrupt ; 

(d) conviction of the offence of corrupt practices or other election offences ; 

(e) in the case of legal practitioner, suspension from practice by order of a com- 

E etent Court ; 

ut provision will be made that this and the last preceding disqualification may be 
removed by order of the Governor in his discretion ; 

(f) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Provincial Govern- 
ment ; provided that the mere holding of shares in a company will not by itself 
involve this disqualification, 

85. A person sitting or voting as a member of the Provincial Legislature, when 
he is not qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership, will be made liable to a 

penalty of in respect of each day on which he so sits or votes, to be recovered 

in the High Court of the Province by suit initiated with the consent of a principal 
Law Officer of the Provincial Government. 

86. Subject to the rules and Standing Orders of the Legislature there will be 
freedom of speech in the Provincial Legislature. No persons will be liable to ^y 
proceedings in any Court by reason of his speech or vote, or by reason of anything 
contained in any official Eeport of the proceedings. 
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87. In so far as provision is not made by the Act itself for the follov^ing matters 
connected with elections and electoral procedure, they will be prescribed by Order 
in Council under the Act ; — 

(a) the qualification of electors ; 

(b) the delimitation of constituencies ; 

(c) the method of election of representatives of communal and other interests; 

(d) the filling of casual vacancies ; and 

(e) other matters ancillary to the above : 

with provision that Orders in the Council framed for these purposes shall be laid 
in draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters connected with the conduct of elections for the Provincial legislature 
other than the above each Provincial Legislature will be empowered to make provi- 
sion by Act. But until the Provincial Legislature otherwise determines, existing laws 
or rules, including the law or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of 
corrupt practices or election offences and for determining the decision of disputed 
elections, will remain in force; subject, however, to such modifications or adaptations 
to be made by Order in Council as may be required in order to adapt their provi- 
sions to the requirements of the new Constitution. 

Legislative Procedure 

Note.— The following paragraphs relating to legislative procedure are, with the 
exception of paragraph 91, framed, for the sake of brevity, to apply to unicameral 
Provincial Legislatures. Suitable modification of these provisions, for the purpose of 
adapting them to Legislatures which are bicameral would, of course, be made. In 
particular, provision would be made that in a bicameral Legislature Bills (other than 
Money Bills, which will be initiated in the Legislative Assembly) will be introduced 
in either Chamber. 

88. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, but subject to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, to assent in 
His Majesty’s name to a Bill which has been passed by the Provincial Legislature, 
or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the consideration of the Gover- 
nor-General. But before taking any of these courses, it will be open to the Governor 
to remit a Bill to the Legislature, with a Message requesting its reconsideration in 
whole or in part, together with such amendments, if any, as he may recommend. 

No Bill will become law unless it has been passed by the Legislative Assembly 
with or without amendment, and has been assented to by the Governor, or in cases 
where the Constitution Act so provides, by the Governor-General ; in the case of a 
Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor-General, the Bill will not become 
law until the Governor-General (or, if the Governor-General reserves the Bill, His 
Majesty in Council) has signified his assent, 

89. When a Bill is reserved by a Governor for the consideration of the Gover- 
nor- General^ the Govern or- General will be empowered at his discretion, but subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions to 
assent in His Majesty’s name to the Bill, or to withhold his assent, or to reserve 
the Bill for the signification of the King’s pleasure. He will also be empowered, if 
he thinks fit before taking any of these courses, to return the Bill to the Governor 
with directions that it shall be remitted to the Legislature with a Message to the 
effect indicated in the preceding paragraph. The Legislature will then reconsider the 
Bill and if it is again passed with or without amendment it will be presented again 
to the Governor-General for his consideration. 

If at the end of six months from the date on which a Bill is presented to the 
Governor-General, the Governor-General neither assents to it nor reserves it for the 
signification of the King’s pleasure, nor returns it to the Governor, the Bill will 
lapse. 

90. Any Act assented to by the Governor or by the Governor-General will within 
twelve months be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

91. In the case of a province having a Legislative Council the Governor will be 
empowered in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, within 
three months thereafter, been passed by the other, either without amendments or 
with agreed amendments, to summon the two Chambers to meet in a Joint Session 
for 'the purpose of reaching a decision on the Bill. The members present at a Joint 
Session will deliberate and vote together upon the Bill in the form in which it 
finally left the Chamber in which it was introduced and upon amendments, if any, 
made therein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other. Any sucn amend- 
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inents which are affirmed by a majority of the total number of the members voting 
at the Joint Session will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the 
amendments, if any, so carried, is affirmed by a majority of the members voting at 
the Joint Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers. 

In the case of a Money Bill, or in cases where, in the Governor’s opinion, a de- 
cision on the Bill cannot, consistently with the fulfilment of any of his ‘‘special res- 
ponsibilities”, be deferred, the Governor will be empowered at his discretion to sum- 
mon a Joint Session forthwith. 

92. In order to enable the Governor to discharge the “special responsibilities” 
imposed upon him, he will be empowered at his discretion — 

(а) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to the Legislature, with a Mes- 
sage that it is essential, having regard to any of his “special responsibilities” that 
any Bill so presented should become law before a date specified in the Message ; and 

(б) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced in the Legis- 
lature that it should, for similar reasons, become law before a stated date in a form 
specified in the Message. 

If, before the date specified, a Bill which is the subject of such a Message is not 
passed, or is not passed in the form specified, as the case may be, the Governor will 
be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a Governor’s Act, either with or with- 
out any amendments made by the Legislature after receipt of his Message. 

A Governor’s Act so enacted will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
the Provincial Legislature and will be subject to the same requirements in respect 
of the Governor-General’s assent and to disallowance in the same manner as an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature, but the Governor’s competence of the Provincial Legis- 
lature as defined by the Constitution. 

93. It will be made clear, by the enacting words of a Governor’s Act which will 
be distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act (see paragraph 
74), that Acts of the former description are enacted on the Governor’s own 
responsibility. 

94. Provision will also be made empowering the Governor, in any case in which 
he considers that a Bill introduced or proposed for introduction or any clause 
thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, would affect the discharge 
of his “special responsibility” for the prevention of any grave menace to the peace 
or tranquillity of the Province, to direct that the Bill, clause or amendment shall 
not be further proceeded with. 

Procedure loitk regard to Financial Proposals 

95. A recommendation of the Governor will be requi red for any proposal in the 
Provincial Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the appropriation of public 
revenues, or any proposal affecting the public debt of the Province or affecting or 
imposing any charge upon public revenues.* 

96. The Governor will cause a statement of the estimated revenues and expendi- 
ture of the Province, together with a statement of proposals for the appropriation of 
those revenues, to be laid in respect of every financial year before the Provincial 
Legislature, and where the Legislature consists of two Chambers, before both 
Chambers. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as— 

{a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which will not 
{see paragraph 98), be submitted to the vote of the Legislature and amongst the 
latter to distinguish those which are in the nature of standing charges (for example, 
the items in the list in paragraph 98 marked with an asterisk ; and 

{h) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether under the 
Totable or non-votable Heads, which the Governor regards as necessary for the ful- 
filment of any of his “special responsibilities.” 

97. The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals relat- 
ing to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 98 and proposals (if any) 
madef,by the Governor in discharge of his special responsibilities, will be submitted, 
in the form of Demands for Grauts, to the vote of the Legislative Assembly. The 
Assembly will be empowered to assent, or refuse assent, to any Demand or to re- 
duce the amount specified therein, whether by way of a general reduction of the 

1 -1-n I. — ■ - - ^ II ,t,.m p. — ..I I,,. I, I , ■ ■ I. ■ ■ I u v m mm .i.i f .. . . ■ ' . . j ' - 

* Compare paragraph 45 and the footnote thereto. 
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total amount of the Demand or of the reduetion or omission of any specific item or 
items included in it. 

93. Proposals for appropriations of revenues, if they relate to Heads of Espciidi- 
lure enumerated in this paragraph will not be submitted to the vote of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly but except in the case of the Governors salary and ailowauces' will 
be open to discussion in the Assembly. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are— 


(i) Interest, Sinking Fund charges and other expenditure relating to the raisincr, 
service and management, of loans- ; expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution 
Act’- : expenditure required to satisL; a decree or any court, or an arbitral award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances oFGovernor s" ; of Ministers' ; and of the Goverii- 
iiors’ personal or Secretarial staff ; 

(iii) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their dependants) 
of Judges of the High Court or the Chief Court or Judicial Commissioners ; 
and expenditure certified by the Governor after consulting with his Ministers as 
required for the expenses of those Courts ; 

(iv) Expenditure debitable to Provincial Revenues, required for the discharge of 
duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal Secretary of State ; 

(v) The salaries and pensions payable to, or to dependants of, certain members 
of the Public Services and certain other sums payable to such persons (see Appendix 
VII, Part III). 


The Governor will be empowered to decide finally and conclusively for all pur- 
poses any question whether a particular item of expenditure does, or does not, fail 
under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this paragraph. 

99. At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor will authenticate 
by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or those relating- to matters 
enumerated in paragraph 9S : the appropriation so authenticated will be laid before 
the Legislature but will not be open to discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor will be empowered to include 
any additional amounts which he regards as necessary for the discharge of any of 
his special responsibilities, so however, that the total amount authenticated under any 
head is not in excess of the amount originally laid before the Legislature under that 
head in the statement of proposals for appropriation. 

The authentication of the Governor will be sufficient authority for the due appli- 
cation for the sums involved."' 

100. The provisions of paragraphs 95 to. 99 inclusive will apply with the necessary 
modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenue to meet expenditure not 
included in the Annual Estimates which it may become necessary to incur during 
the course of the financial year. 

101. Provision will be made that until Provincial Legislature otherwise derermines 
by a decision in support of which at least three-fourths of the members have voted, 
no proposal for the reduction in any Province (other than a redaction pro-rata w^ith 
the general educational grant-in-aid) of an existing grant-in-aid on account of the 
education of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled European community wil be deemed to 
have received the consent of the Legislature unless at least three-fourths of the 
members have voted in favour of the proposal. 

Procedure in the Legislature 


102. The procedure and conduct of business in the Provincial Legislature will 
be regulated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act, 
by the Legislature. But the Governor will be empowered at his discretion, after 
consultation with the President or Speaker, as the case may be, to make rules re- 
gulating the procedure of and the conduct of business in, the Chamber or Chambers 
fa relation to matters arising out of, or affecting, any “special responsibility'’ with 
which he is charged by the Constitution Act. 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Governor and any rule 
made by a Chamber of the Legislature, the former will prevail and the latter will, 
to the extent of the inconsistency, be void. 

Ejnergency Poivers of the Governor in relation to Legislation 

103. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he is satis- 
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fied that the requirements of any of the ‘‘special responsibilities” with which he is 
charged by the Constitution Act render it necessary, to make and promulgate such 
Ordinances as in his opinion, the circumstances of the case require, containing such 
provisions as it would have been competent, under the provisions of the Constitution 
Act, for the Provincial Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph wm 
continue in operation for such period not exceeding six months, as may^ be specified 
therein ; the Governor will, however, have the power to renew any Ordinance for a 
second period not exceeding six months, but in that event it will be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. 

An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation as an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature ; but every such Ordinance will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts and will be subject 
to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. 

104. In addition to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor at his discre- 
tion in the preceding paragraph, the Governor wiH further be empowered, if his 
Ministers are satisfied, at any time when the Legislature in not in session, that an 
emergency exists which renders such a course necessary, to make and promulgate 
any such Ordinances for the good government of the Province or any part thereof 
as the circumstances of the case require, containing such provisions as, under the 
Constitution Act, it would have been competent for the Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the Provincial 
Legislature, but every such Ordinance — 

(a) will be required to be laid before the Provincial Legislature and will cease to 
operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the Legislature unless in ^ the 
meantime the Legislature (or both Chambers, where two Chambers exist) has disap- 
proved it by Resolution, in which case it will cease to operate forthwith ; and 

(b) will be subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to dis- 
allowance as if it were an Act of the Provincial Legislature ; it will also be subject 
to withdrawal at any time by the Governor- 

Provisions in the event of a breakdown of the Constitution 

105. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he is 
satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being impossible 
for the government of the province to be carried on in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assume to himself all such powers 
vested by law in any Provincial authority as appear to him uto be necessary for 
the purpose of securing that the government of the Province shall be carried on 
effectively. 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and efiect as an Act of 
Parliament ; will be communicated forthwith to the Governor-General and ^ to a 
Secretary of State and laid before Parliament ; will cease to operate at the expiry of 
six months unless before the expiry of that period it has been approved by Resolu- 
tions of both Houses of Parliament ; and may at any time be revoked by Resolu- 
tions of both Houses of Parliament. 

Excluded Areas 

106. His Majesty will be empowered to direct by Order in Council that any area 
within a Province is to be an “Excluded Area” or a “Partially Excluded Area”, 
and by subsequent Orders in Council to revoke or vary any such Orders. 

107. In respect of Partially Excluded Areas the Governor will be declared to 
have a special responsibility (see paragraph 70), 

The Governor will himself direct and control the administration of any area in a 
Province for the time being declared to be an Excluded Area. 

108. Legislation required, whether for Excluded Areas or Partially Excluded 
Areas, will be obtained in the following manner : — 

No Act of the Federal Legislature or of the Provincial Legislature will apply to 
such an area unless the Governor in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a 
direction the Governor will be empowered to direct that the Act, in its application 
to the area, or to any specified part thereof is to have effect subject to such excep- 
tions or modifications as he thinks fit. 

The Governor will also be empowered at his discretion to make Regulations for 
the peace and good government of any area which is for the time being an Excluded 
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Ar6a or a Partially Excluded Area and will be competent by any Regulation so made 
to repeal or amend any Act of the Federal L^^crislalure or of the Provincial EeiriS" 
lature which is, for the time beinpr, applicable to the area in question. 

Regulations made under this provision vril! be submitted forthwith to the Gover- 
nor-General and will not have eliect until he has assented to them ; but, when 
assented to by the Governor-General, will have the same force and effect as an Act 
of the Legislature made applicable to the area by direction of the Governor, and will 
be subject to disallowance in the same manner as a Frovhi:c’*al Act, but will not be 
subject to repeal or amendment by any Act of the Provincial or cf the Federal 
Legislature. 

109. Rues made by the^ Governor in connexion with legislative procedure will 
contain a provision prohibiting the discussion in the Provincial Legislature of, or 
the asking of questions^ on, any mater arising out of the administralion of an Ex- 
cluded Area, and enabling the Governor, at his discretion, to disaJlow any resolution 
or question regarding the administration of a Partially Excluded Area. 


Part IIT.— -Powers of the Federal and Provincial Legislatures 

110. It will be outside the competence of the Federal and of the Provincial 
Legislatures to name any law affecting the Sovereign or the Royal Family, the 
sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part of British India, the law of 
British nationality, the Army Act, the Air Force Act, the Naval Discipline Act and 
the Constitution Act, (except, in the case of the last mentioned Act, in so far as 
that Act itself provides otherwise). 

111. The Federal Legislature will, to the exclusion of any Provincial Legislature, 
have power to make laws for the peace and good government of the Federation or 
any part thereof with respect to the matters set out in Appendix VL List I*. 

Laws so made will be operative throughout British India, but, in the States which 
have acceded to the Federation only in so far as the Ruler of the State has by his 
Instrument of x\ccession accepted the subject with which the law is concerned as a 
Federal subject. Federal laws will be applicable to British subjects and servants of 
the Crown within any part of India and to all Indian subjects of His Majesty out- 
side India. The Federal Legislature will also be empowered to make laws regulating 
the discipline of His Majesty’s Indian Forces, in so far as they are not subject to 
the Army Act, the Air Force Act, or the Naval Discipline Act, which will be 
applicable to these Forces wherever they are serving. 

112. A Provincial Legislature will, to the exclusion of the Federal Legislature, 
have power to make laws for the peace and good government of the Province or any 
part thereof with respect to the matters set out in Appendix YI, List 11. 

113. Nothing in paragraph 111 or 112 will operate to debar the Federal 
Legislature, in legislating for an exclusively federal subject, from devolving upon a 
Provincial Government of any functions in relation to that subjectf. 

114. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have concurrent 
powers to make laws with respect to the matters set out in Appendix VI, List HI, 
but laws made by Provincial Legislatures under these powers will be confined in their 
operation to the territories of the Province. The intention of providing for this 
concurrent field is to secure, in respect of the subjects entered in the List referred 
to in this paragraph, the greatest measure of uniformity which may be found prac- 
ticable, but at the same time to enable Provincial Legislatures to make laws to meet 
local conditions. 

The Federal Legislature will not in respect of the subjects contained in List III 
be able to legislate in such a way as to impose financial obligations on the 
Provinces. 

In the event of a conflict between a Federal law and a Provincial law in the 
concurrent field, the Federal law will prevail, unless the Provincial law was reserved 


*Note.— The lists contained in this Appendix are _ illustrative only, and do not 
purport to be either exhaustive or final in their allocations. 

tNoTE.—Any cost which falls in virtue of this provision on any Provincial 
Government, and which that Government would not otherwise have incurred, will be 
borne by the Federal Government. In the event of disagreement as to the amount 
or incidence of any charges so involved the question will be referred for decision 
(which will be final) of an arbitrator to be appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court. 
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for, and has received, the assent of the Governor-General. The Federal Legislature 
^vill have no power to repeal or amend a Provincial law to which the^Governor-Gene- 
ral has thus assented, save with the prior sanction of the Governor-General. 

115. It is intended that the three lists of subjects indicated in Appendix VI shall 

be as exhaustive as is reasonably x^ossible. But it has been found on examination 
that it is not possible to enumerate every subject of a local and private character 
with regard to which the legislative power can appropriately rest with the Provinces 
only. It is accordingly proposed to include in the Provincial List a general power 
to legislate on any matter of a merely local and private nature in the^ Province not 
specifically included in that List and not falling within List I or List III ; but in 
order to provide for the possibility that a subject which is in its inception of a 
merely local or private character may subsequently become of all-India interest, it is 
proposed to make that power subject to a right of the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion to sanction general legislation by the Federal Legislature on the same subject- 
matter. _ -o • 

Provision will also be made enabling either the Federal Legislature or any Provin- 
cial Legislature to make a law with respect to a residual subject, if any, not falling 
within the space of any of the three lists, by means of an Act to the Governor- 
General, given at his discretion, has been obtained, and to which (in the case of a 
Provincial Act) the assent of the Governor-General has been declared. 

116. The Federal Legislature will be empowered, ^ at the request of two or more 
Provinces, to pass a law which will be operative in those ^ Provinces and in any 
other Province which may subsequently adopt it on a subject which would other- 
wise fall within the legislative competence of a Province only. Such a Federal Act 
will be subject, as regards any Province to which it applies, to subsequent amend- 
ment or repeal by the Legislature of that Province. _ 

117. If any provision of a law of a State is in conflict with an Act of tne 
Federal Legislature regulating any subject which the Euler of that State has by 
his Instrument of Accession accepted as a Federal subject, the Act of the Federal 
Legislature, whether passed before or after the making of the law of the State, will 
prevail. 

118. In order to minimise uncertainty of law and opportunities for litigation as 
to the validity of Acts, provision will be made limiting the period within wLich an 
Act may be called into question on the ground that exclusive powers to pass such 
legislation were vested in a Legislature in India other than that which enacted it ; 
and enabling a subordinate Court before vrhich the validity of an Act is called in 
question on that ground within the time limit to refer the question to the High 
Court of a Province or State for its decision ; and also enabling the High Court of 
a Province or State to require a subordinate Court to make such a reference. 

119. The consent of the Governor-General, given at his ^ discretion, will be re- 
quired to the introduction in the Federal Legislature of legislation which repeals or 
amends or is repugnant to any Act of Parliament extending to British India, or 
any Governor-Generars or Governors Act or Ordinance,"^ or which affects any 
Department reserved for the control of the Governor-General, or the coinage and 
currency of the Federation, or the powers and duties of the Federal Eeserve Bank 
in relation to the management of currency and exchange, or religion ^ or religious 
rites and usages, or the procedure regulating criminal proceedings against European 

British subjects. . 

120. The consent of the Governor-General, given in his discretion, will be re- 

quired to the introduction in a Provincial Legislature of legislation on such of the 
matters enumerated in the preceding paragraph, as are within the competence of a 
Provincial Legislature, other than legislation which repeals, amends or is repugnant 
to a Governor's Act or Ordinance ;t ov which affects religion or religious rites and 
usages. The introduction in a Provincial Legislature of legislation on these ^ latter 
subjects will require the consent of the Governor of the Province given in his 
discretion. . 

121. The giving of consent by the Govern or- General or any Governor to the in- 
troduction of a Bill will be without prejudice to his power of withholding his assent 
to, or of reserving, the Bill when passed ; but an Act will not be invalid by reason 


*A Governor-General’s or Governor’s Ordinance for the purpose of this paragraph 
means an Ordinance as described in paragraphs 53 and 103. 

tThis relates only to an Ordinance of the kind described in paragraph 103. 
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only that prior consent to its introduction was not ^iven. provided that it was duly 

assented to either by His Majesty, or by the Governor-Canera! or GoTernor. as the 
case may be. 

322. The Federal^Leirislature and the Prowneial Lr^sislatnres will have no power 
to make laws subjecting; in British India any British siiiieet (ineludiDa: companies, 


partnerships or associations constituted uv or under any Fe 

V W* ^ ^ m/i... iL ^ J*. •* ***. A . *'m 


leral or 




h'ovineial law], 
iind. the carrying on cf any 


in respect or taxation, the holding of property cf 

profession, ^trade, business or oecupatioii, or the employment of any servants or 
agents, or Respect of residence or travel within the boiindari-s of the Federation, 
to any disabidty or discrimiriaBon ba-sed upon hi? rel'gion, descent, caste, colour or 
place of birth ; but no law will be deemed to be disenmin.atory for this purpose on 
the ground onlyy that it prohibits cither absolutely cr with exceptions the sale or 
mortgage of agneuiturai land^ in any area to an^: pcrsco not belonging to some class 
recognised as being a class of persons engaged in. cr connected with, Iigriculture in 
that area, or which recegnises the existence of some right, privilege or disability 
attaching to the members of a community bw virtue of seme privilege, law or custom 
having the force of law. 

Federal or Provincial law, however, which might otherwise be void on the 
ground of its discrimioatory character will be valid if previously declared by the 
Governor-General or a Governor, as the case may be, in his discretion, to be neces- 
sary in the interests of the peace and tranouiliiry of India or any part thereof. 

[ Without qualification of this kind, legislation such as, for example, the Indian 
Criminal Tribes Act, would be invalidated by the provisions of this paragraph.] 

123. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to make laws subjecting any British subject domiciled in the Urdted Kingdom 
fmcluding companies, etc., incorporated or constitutcvl by or under the laws of the 
United Kingdom) to any disability or discrimination in the exercise of certain speci- 
fied rights, if an Indian subject of His Majesty, or a company, etc., constituted by or 
under^a_ Federal or Provincial law, as the case may be. would not in the exercise in 
the LTnited Kingdom of the corresponding right be subject in the United Kingdom 
to any disability or discrimination cf the same or a similar character. The rights in 
question are the right to enter, travel and reside in any part of British India ; to 
hold property of any kind ; to carry on any trade or business in. or with the in- 
habitants of, British India ; and to appoint and employ at discretion agents and 
servants for any of the above purposes. 

Provision will be made on the same lines for equal treatment on a reciprocal basis 
of ships registered respectively in British India and the United Kingdom. 

r A question which will require separate consideration arises with regard to the 
registration in India of medical practitioners registered in the United Kingdom. A 
Bill which has an important bearing on this question is at present under considera- 
tion in the Indian Legislature.] 

124. An Act of the Federal or of a Provincial Legislature, however, which, with 
a view to the encouragement of trade or industry, authorises the payment of grants, 
bounties or subsidies out of public funds will not be held to fail within the terms 
of the two preceding paragraphs by reason only of the fact that it is limited to per- 
sons or companies ^"resident or incorporated in India, or that it imposes on 
companies not trading in India before the Act was passed as a condition of 
eligibility for any such grant, bounty or subsidy that the company shall be in- 
corporated under laws ot British India, or conditions as to the composition of the 
Board of Directors or as to the facilities to be given for training the Indian subjects 
of His Blajesty. 


Admij^istratiye Eelatio:n"S between Federal Government and Units 

Relations icith the Provinces 

125. It will be the duty of a Provincial Government so to exercise its executive 
piower and authority, in so far as it is necessary and applicable for the purpose, as 
to secure that due effect is given within the Province to every Act of the Federal 
Legislature which applies to that Province ; and the authority of the Federal 
Government will extend to the giving of directions to a Provincial Government to 
that end. 

The authority of the Federal Government will also extend to the giving of direc- 
tions to a Provincial Government as to the manner in which the latter’s executive 
power and authority shall be exercised in relation to any matter which affects the 
administration of a Federal subject. 
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126. _ The Govern or -General will be empowered at his discretion to issue 
instructions to the Governor of any Province as to the manner in which the 
executive power and authority in that Province is to be exercised for the purpose 
01 preventing any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of India or any 
part thereof. 


Belations iviih the States-memhers of the Federation 

' duty of the Ruler of a State to secure that due effect is given 

within the territory of his State to every Act of the Federal Legislature which ap- 
plies to that territory. 

128. Ihe Governor-General will be empowered and, if the terms of any State’s 
^stx’ument of Accession so provide, will be required to make agreements with the 
Ruler of any State for the carrying out in that State, through the agency of State 
authorities, of any Federal purpose. But it will be a condition of every such agree- 
ment that the Governor- General shall be entitled, by inspection or otherwise, to 
satisfy himself that an adequate standard of administration is maintained. 

129. The Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to issue 
gene^l instructions to the Government of any State-member of the Federation 
for the purpose of ensuring that the Federal obligations of that State are duly 
fulfilled. 

Financial Powers and Relations 

r See also paragraphs 45 — 51 and 95 — 100 for the legislative procedure with re- 
gard to Financial Proposals.) 

Property^ Contracts and Suits 

130. All legal proceedings which may be at present instituted by or against the 
Secretary of State in council will, subject to the reservations specified below, be ins- 
tituted by or against the Federal Government or the Government of a Governor’s 
province as the case may be. 

131. All property in India which immediately before the date of the establish- 
ment of the Federation was vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the govern- 
ment of India will continue to be vested in His Majesty, but for the respective 
purposes of the Federal Government and the Governments of Governors’ Provinces, 
and will, subject to any special provisions which may be made in relation to 
Railways, be allocated between the Federal and the Provincial Governments 
accordingly. Property vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the government of 
India which are outside the Federal and Provincial spheres will not be affected by 
this allocation. 

Appropriate provision will also be made with regard to property outside India 
vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the government of India. 

132. Existing powers of the Secretary of State in Council in relation to 
property allocated under the preceding paragraph and in relation to the acquisition 
of property and the making of contracts for purposes of government which are not 
outside the Federal and Provincial spheres will be transferred to and become powers 
of the Governor- Gen era! of the Federation and Governors of Provinces respectively. 
Ail contracts, etc., made under the powers so transferred will be expressed to be 
made by the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, and may be 
executed and made in such manner and by such persons as he may direct, 
but no personal liability will be incurred by any person making or executing such 
a contract. 

133. The Secretary of State will be substituted for the Secretary of Slate in 
Council in any proceedings instituted before the commencement of the Act by or 
against the Secretary of State in Council. 

134. Rights and liabilities arising under any Statute or contract in existence at 
the commencement of the Act, including existing immunities from Indian income-tax 
in respect of interest on sterling loans issued or guaranted by the Secretary of State 
in Council, will be maintained and any remedies which, but for the passing of the 
Act would have been enforceable by or against the Secretary of State in Council, 
will after the commencement of the Act be enforceable by or against the Secretary 
of State ; and all obligations arising under any such statute or contract which im- 

the revenues of India will remain a liability on all the revenues 
of India whether Federal or Provincial. 
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135. Money required to meet any judgment or award gi^^en against the Secretary 
of State will, in the first instance, be a charge on the revenues of the Federation 
with the right of recovery by the Federal Government, where neces3"*ry and appro- 
priatej from provincial revenues. The Secretary of State will have power to secure 
implementing of any judgment or award obtain against him. 

Allocation of Revenues 

Note , — Legislative powers in relation to taxation and raising of rerenae will be 
defined by the legislative schedules in Appendix VI Gee in particular items 34 — ?»1 
and 49 — 54 of List I, and G6-07, with Annexure, of List IP.^ 

136. Revenues derived from sources in respect of which the Legislature of a Go- 
vernors Province has exclusive, or concurrent, power to make laws will be allocated 
as provincial revenues. 

Revenues derived from sources in respect of which the Federal Legislature 
has exclusive power to meuke laws will be allocated as Federal revenues ; but 
in the cases specified in the following paragraphs the Federation will em- 
powered or required to make assignments to Provinces or States from Federal 
revenues : — 

Salt. Federal Excises. Export Duties. 

137. The Federal Legislature will be empowered to assign to Pmvinces and States 
iu accordance with such schemes of distribution as it may determine the whole or 
any part of the net revenues derived from any one or more of the sources specified 
in the margin ; in the case, however, of export duties on jute or jute products, an 
assignment to the producing units will be compulsory, and will amount to at least 
50 per cent, of the net revenue from the duty. 

138. The net revenues derived from the sources specified below will be assigned 
to the Governors’ Provinces. The Federal Legislature will, in each case, lay down 
the basis of distribution among the Provinces, but will be empowered to impose and 
retain a surcharge on such taxes for Federal purposes 

Duties on property passing on death (other than land). 

Taxes on mineral rights and on personal capital (other than land.) 

Terminal taxes on railway, water, or air-borne goods and passengers, and taxes 
on railway tickets and goods freights. 

Stamp duties which are the subject of legislation by the Indian Legislature at the 
date of federation. 

139. A prescribed percentage not being less than 50 per cent, nor more than 75 
per cent, of the net revenue derived from the sources specified below (exclusive of 
any surcharges imposed by the ProvinceSj and fof revenues derived from taxes on 

‘the official emoluments of Federal officers or taxes on income attributable to Chief 
'Commissioners’ Provinces and other Federal areas) will be assigned on a prescribed 
basis to the Governors’ provinces. 

Provision will be made enabling this arrangement, with such modifications as may 
be found necessary, to be extended to any State-members of the Federation which 
has agreed to accept Federal legislation regarding the taxes on income referred to in 
the margin as applying to the State. 

For each of the first three years after the commencement of the Constitution Act, 
however, the Federal Government will be entitled to retain in aid of federal revenues 
out of the moves which would otherwise be assigned to the Provinces (the amount 
distributed to the Provinces being correspondingly reduced) a sum to be prescribed 
and for each of the next seven years a sum which is in any year less than that re- 
tained in the previous year by an amount equal to one-eighth of the sum originally 
prescribed. But the Governor-General will be empowe.ed in his discretion to suspend 
these reductions in whole or in part, if after consulting the Federal and Provincial 
Ministers he is of opinion that their continuance for the time being would endanger 
the financial stability of the Federation. 

140. Legislation concerning any of the forms of taxation mentioned in the three 
preceding paragraphs which directly affects any revenues assigned to the Provinces 
under these paragraphs will require the previous consent of the Governor- 
General given in his discretion after consultation with the Federal and Provincial 

Ministers. . ^ -r, , , 

141. The Federal Legislature will have power to impose surcharges for Federal 
purposes on taxes on income (other than agricultural income), no part of the pro- 
ceeds of which will be assigned to Governors’ Provinces (or other Units). While 
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such surcharges in operation, each State- Member of the Federation (unless it has 
agreed to accept Federal legislation regarding taxes on income as applying to the 
State) will contribute to Federal revenues a sum to be assessed on a prescribed basis. 
But btates will not be required to contribute any counterpart to the special addition 
to taxes on income imposed in September 1931, if and so long as those additions are 
still being imposed ; though the latter will in other respects be deemed to be Federal 
surcharges. 

142. The powers of the Federal Legislature in respect of the imposition of taxes 
on income or capital of companies will extend, but not until the expiry of ten years 
from the commencement of the Constitution Act, to the imposition of taxes on 
companies in any State-member of the Federation. Any taxes so imposed will, if 
any State so elects, be collected directly from the State by thj Federal Government 
and not from the company. 

143. Any assignm^t or distribution of revenues from Federal sources to 
State-members of the Federation will be subject to such conditions as .may be laid 
down by Act of the Federal Legislature for the purpose of effecting adjustments 
in respect of any special privilege or immunity of a financial character enjoyed by a 


144. Provision will be made for subventions to certain Governors’ Provinces oat 
of Federal revenues of prescribed amounts and for prescribed period. 

145. “Prescribed” in the above paragraphs means prescribed by His Majesty by 
Order m Council, and the draft of the Orders will be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament for approval. 


Borrowing Powers 

Federal Government will have power to borrow for any purposes of 
the Federation upon the security of Federal revenues within such limits as may from 
time to time be fixed by Federal law. [9 and 10 Will. Ill c. 44, sections 75 and 86, 
which necessitates the existing East India Loans Act procedure in relation to Indian 
sterling borrowing, will cease to have effect.) 

147. The trustee status of the existing India sterling loans will be maintained 
and will be extended to future sterling Federal loans. 

148. The Federal Government will be empowered to grant loans to, or to 
guarantee a loan by, any Governor’s province or State-member of the Federation on 
such terms and under such conditions as it may prescribe. 

149. The Government of a Governor’s Province will have power to borrow for 
any provincial purpose on the security of provincial revenues, within such limits as 
may from time to time be fixed by provincial law, but the consent of the Federal 
Government will be required if either (a) there is still outstanding any part of a 
loan made or guaranteed by the Federal Government or by the Governor-General 
in Council before the commencement of the Constitution Act ; or (b) the loan is 
to be raised outside India. 


Geiieral 

150. ^ Provision will be made securing that Eaderal and Provincial revenues shall 
be applied for the purposes of the government of India alone. 


Paet IV. — THE JUDICATURE . — The Federal Court 

151. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief Justice and not less than 

Judges, together with such further Judges not exceeding as His Majesty may, from 
time to time, after considering any Address from the Federal Legislature submitted to 
him by the Governor-General, think fit to appoint. 

The Chief Justice and Judges of the Federal Court will be appointed by His 
Majesty and will hold office daring good behaviour. The tenure of office of any 
Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years ; and any Judge may resign 
his office to the Governor-General. 

The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges of the Federal 
Court will be fixed by Order in Council. But neither the salary of a Judge nor his 
rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be liable to be varied to his dis- 
advantage during his tenure of office. 

153. A person will not be qualified for appointment as a Judge of the Federal 
Court uuless he— 

Si\ least five years a Judge of a Chartered High Court ; or 

nas been for at least five years a Judge of a State Court in India and was, 
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the date of his appointment as siicb, qualified for appointment as a Judge of a 
Chartered High Court ; or 

(c) has been for at least five years a Judge of any Court, other than a Chartered 
High Court, and was, at the date of his appointment as such, qualified for appoint- 
ment as a Judge of a Chartered High Court ; or 

(d) is a Barrister of England or Xorthern Ireland, or a Member of the Faculty 
ef Advocates in Scotland, of at least 15 years standing ; or 

(e) has been for at least 15 years an^Advocate or Pleader of any High Court or 
of 'two or more High Courts in succession. ^ 

154. The Federal Court will sit at Delhi and at such other place or places, if 
any, as the Chief Justice, with the approval of the Governor-General, from time to 
timo appoints. 

155. The Federal Court will have an exclusive original jurisdiction in- 
ti) any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or the deter- 
mination of any rights or obligations arising thereunder, where the parties to the 
dtepute are — 

(a) the Federation and either a Province or a State ; or 

\b) two Provinces or two States or a Province and State 

{ii) any matter involving interpretation of, or arising under, any agreement en- 
tered into after the commencement of the Constitution Act between the Federation 
and a Province, or a State, or between two Provinces, or a Province and a State, 
itnless the agreement otherwise provides. 

A matter brought before the Federal Court under the provisions of this paragraph 
wi®ll be heard in the first instance by one Judge or such number of Judges as may 
be prescribed by rules of Court, and an appeal will He to a Full Bench of the Court 

constituted of such number, not being less than of Judges as may be| determined 

in the same manner. 

156. The Federal Court will have an exclusive appellate jurisdiction from any 

decision given by any High Court or any State Court, so far as it involves the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution x\ct or of any rights or obligations arising there- 
under. No appeal will lie under this provision except with the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court of the Province or the State or Supreme Cogrt in a 
civil case in which the value of the subject-matter in dispute exceeds Rs 

157. An appeal to the Federal Court will be by way of Special Case on facts 
stated by the Court from which the appeal is brought. The Federal Court may on 
applreation for leave to appeal require a Special Case to be stated, and may return 
a Special Case so stated for a farther statement of facts. 

158. An appeal will lie without leave to the King in Council from a decision of 

-the Federal Court in any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act, 
but, subject always to the grant of special leave by His Majesty, in any other case 
ofUly by leave of the Federal Court, unless the value of the subject-matter in dispute 
exceeds Bs 

159. There will be no appeal, whether by special leave or otherwise, direct to the 
Khig in Council against any decision of a High Court in cases where, under the 
Constitution Act, an appeal lies to the Federal Court, either as of right or by leave 
of the Court. 

160. The process of the Federal Court will run throughout the Federation, 

and those territories all authorities, civil and judicial, will be bound in any 

place within their respective jurisdictions to recognize and enforce the process and 
judgments of the Federal Court ; and all other Courts within the Federation will be 
bound to recognize decisions of the Federal Court as binding upon themselves. 

161. The Governor-General will be empowered, in his discretion, to refer to the 
Federal Court, for hearing and consideration, any justiciable matter which he consi- 
ders of such a nature and of such public importance that it is expedient to obtain 
the opinion of the Court upon it. 

162. Provision will be made conferring on the Federal Court powers, similar to 
those enjoyed by High Courts, enabling tne Court to grant remedies ; and the Court 
will be empowered, with the approval of the Governor-General, to make rules of 
Court regulating the practice and procedure of the Court, including the fees to be 
charged in respect of proceedings in the Court. 

The Stipi'eme Court 

163. Bcovision will be made enabling the Federal Legislature to establish a 
Supreme Court of Appeal for British India with a jurisdiction not exceeding that 
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indicated in the following paragraphs and to confer on it powers to grant re- 
raedies, to regulate procedure and to prescribe fees similar to those enjoyed by a- 
High Court. 

^ But the introduction of any Bill promoted for this purpose will require the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General given at his discretion. 

164. The President and Judges of the Supreme Court will be appointed by His 
Majesty and will hold ofBce during good behaviour. The tenure of office of any 
Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years ; and any Judge may resign’ 
his office to the Governor-General. 

The provisions relating to the qualifications for appointment of Judges will be 
the same as in the case of the Federal Court, and, as in the case of that Court, 
salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges will be regulated bv Order 
in Council. 

T» Supreme Court will be a Court of Appeal from the High Courts in 

British India, whether established by Letters Patent or otherwise. 

166. Appeals to the Supreme Court_ in civil cases will be subject to the provisions 
now applicable to appeals to His Majesty in Council, including appeals by special 
leave, but power will be reserved to the Federal Legislature to limit the right of 
appeal, so far as it depends on the value of the subject-matter in dispute, to cases 
in which the value exceeds a specified amount not being less than Rs. 10,000 (the 
existing limit in the case of appeals to the King in Council), 

Appeals in criminal cases will lie only where a sentence of death has been passed 
or where an acquittal on a criminal charge has been reserved by a High Court, and 
also where leave to appeal has been given by the Supreme Court on consideration 
of a certificate by a High Court that the case is a fit one for a further appeal. 

167, On the establishment of the Supreme Court, a direct appeal from a High 
Court to His Majesty in Council in either a civil or a criminal case will be barred. 
An appeal from the Supreme Court to His Majesty in Council will be allowed in civil 
cases only by leave of the Supreme Court or by special leave. In criminal cases, no 
appeal will be allowed to Hia Majesty in Council, whether by special leave or other- 
wise. 

The Provincial High Courts 


168. The existing High Courts established by Letters Patent, usually known as 
Chartered High Courts, will be maintained. 

169. The Judges of High Courts will continue to be appointed by His Majesty 
and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of office of any Judge will 
cease on his attaining the age of 62 years, and any Judge may resign his office to 
the Governor-General, 

170. The qualifications for appointment as a Chief Justice or Judge will remain 
as at present, but the existing provision, which requires one-third of the Judges of a 
Court must be barristers or members of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland and 
that one- third must be members of the Indian Civil Service will be abrogated. 

Any person qualified to be Judge will be eligible for appointment as Chief 
Justice. 

171. The salaries, pensions, leave, *and other allowances of Judges of High Courts 
will be regulated by Order in Council. But neither the salary of a Judge nor his 
rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be liable to be varied to his 
disadvantage during his tenure of office. 

172. The power to appoint temporary additional Judges and to fill temporary 
vacancies in the High Courts will be vested in the Governor-General in’ his discre- 
tion. 


173. Subject to any Provincial Legislature within their respective spheres, as 
determined by the provisions 111, 112, and 114, the High Courts will have the juris- 
diction, powers and authority vested in them at the time of the commencement of 
the Constitution Act, 

174. His Majesty will be empowered to establish additional Chartered High 
Courts as required, and the Governor-General will, as at present, have power to 
transfer areas from the jurisdiction of one High Court to that of another, and to 
authorise a High Court to exercise jurisdiction in parts of British India not includ^ 

S India t^espect of British subjects in parts 

to regulate the powers of superiuten- 
aence exercised by High Courts over subordinate Courts in the Province. 
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Paet V.— The Secretary of States Adviser,- 

176. After the commencement of the Constitution Act the Councils of India as 
at, present constituted will cease to exist. Bat the Secretary of State wiii be empow- 
ered to appoint not less than three, nor more than sis, persons (of whom two at 
least must have held ofSce for at least ten years under the Crown in India) for ihe 
purpose of advising him. 

177. Any person so appointed will hold office for a terni of five years, will not 
be eligible for reappointment, and will not be capable, while holding his appoint- 
ment, of sitting or voting in Parliment 

178. The salary of the Secretary of State's advisers will be £ a year, to be 

defrayed from monies provided by Parliament. 

179. The Secretary of State will determine the matters upon which he will con- 
sult his advisers, and will be at liberty to seek their advice, cither individually or 
collectively, on any matter. But so long as a Secretary of State remains the ^1^9" 
rity charged by the Constitution Act with the control of any members of the Public 
Services in India ( see paragraph 187 ) be will be required to lay betore Ms advisers, 
and to obtain the concurrence of the Majority of them to, any draft or rules which 
he proposes to make under the Constitution Act for the purpose of regulating 
conditions of service, and any order which he proposes to make upon an appeal 
admissible to him under the Constitution Act from any such member. 


Part VI. -THE PUBLIC SERVICES- 

180. Every person employed under the Crown in India will be given a full 
indemnity against civil and criminal proceedings in respect of all acts before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act done in good faith and done or purported to 

be done in the execution of his duty. ^ • r *11 

181. Every person employed in a civil capacity under the Crown m inuia will 
hold office during His Majesty's pleasure, _ but he will not be liable to dismissal by 
any authority subordinate to the authority by whom he was appointed ; or to ciis- 
missal or reduction without being given formal notice of any charge made against 
him and an opportunity of defending himself, unless he has been convicted in a 
criminal court or has absconded. 


Pe^ons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the conwiencey^nt 
of the Constitution Act, and persons to be appointed by the Secretary of htatc 
thereafter. 

182. Every person appointed by the Secretary of State in Coupcil before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act will continue to enjoy all service rights posse- 
sed by Mm at that date or will receive such compensation ^ for the loss of any ot 
them as the Secretary of State may consider just^ and equitable. The Secrefary 01 
State will also be empowered to award compensation in any other case m wnicli ne 
"insiders it to be just and equitable that cornpensation should be awarded. 

. A summary of the principal existing service rights of pe^ons 
.'Secretary of State in Council is set out in Appendix VII, Part I, 
will be in part embodied in the Constitution Act and in part provided, for by rules 

made by the toretary of State. , , ^ i: it. a * 

tl83. The Secretary of State will after the commencement of the Act ^ mahe 

appointments to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the Ecclesiatiscal 


*The riehtB referred to in items 14, 15 and 16 of this -f PPendix will be extended 
to persons appointed by the Secretary of State m Council before the commencement 
■of Sie Constitution Act and to persons appointed by the ^ 

aftei^ serving under the Federal Government, the Governor-General Jbeing substitu- 

*^*^tUnder ^sting°conditions the personnel required for External Affairs and for 
conducting relations with the States belong to a common 

Foreign ahd Political Department. After the commencement of the CoMtitntion Act 

the latter will be under the Viceroy and their recruitment will 

His Maiesty^s Government. The persounei of the Department of External Anairs 

will, be un^r the Governor-General, who will himself direct MeSv" 

ment. The method of recruitment to it has not yet been determined by His Mei®ty 
Government. For some time at any rate it may, for practical reasons, be found 
desimble to make the two departments interchangeable. 
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Deparfcmeiifc.'^' The coaditioas of all persons so appointed, includiag conditions 
as to pay and allowances, pensions and discipline and conduct, will be regulated bp 
rules made by the Secretary of State, It is intended that these rules shall in subs^ 
tance be the same as those now applicable in the case of persons appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council before the commencement of the Act. 

184. _ Every person^ appointed by the Secretary of State will continue to enjoy 
all service rights existing as at the date of his appointment, or will receive sueh 
compensation for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of State may consider 
just and equitable. The Secretary of State will also be empowered to award co.njt- 
pensation to any such person in any other case in which he considers it to be jusit 
and equitable that compensation should be awarded. 

185. The Secretary^ of State will be required to make rules regulating the num- 
ber and character of civil posts to be held by Jpersons appointed by the Crown, by 
the Secretary of State in Council or by the Secretary of State, and prohibiting tm 
filling of any post deckred to be a reserved post otherwise than by the appointment 
of one of those persons, or the keeping vacant of any reserved post for a period 
longer than three months without the previous sanction of the Secretary of State or 
save under conditions prescribed by him. 

186. Conditions in regard to pensions and analogous rights will be regulated in 
accordance with the rules in force at the date of the Constitution Act and fche 
Secretary of State will have no power to make any amending rules varying ai^y of 
these conditions so as to affect adversely the pensions, etc., of any person appoint 
before the variation is made. An award of pension less than the maximum pension 
admissible will requite the consent of the Secretary of State. 

^ Claims in respect of pensions will be against the Federal Government only ; it 
will be for the Federal Government to make any necessary adjustments with the 
Provinces, The pensions of all persons appointed before the commencement of the 
Constitution Act will be exempt from Indian taxation if the pensioner is residing 
permanently outside India. The pensions of persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State or by the Crown after the date will also be exempt from the Indian taxation 
if the pensioner is residing permanently outside India. 

187. The existing rule-making powers of the Secretary of State in Council will 
continue to be exercised by the Secretary of i State in respect of persons appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council or to be appointed by the Secretary of State until 
His Majesty by Order in Council made on an Address of both Houses of Fitlia- 
ment designates another authority for the purpose, Any rule made by the Seefetary 
of State will require the approval of the Secretary of Statens Advisory Council, un- 
less and until both Houses of Parliament by resolution otherwise determine, 

188. Provision will be made whereby any person appointed by the Crown whp 
is or has been serving in India in a civil capacity and any person who, though not 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the commencement.of the Cons- 
titution Act, or by the Secretary of State after its commencement, holds or has held 
a post borne on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service, may be given such of the 
rights and conditions of service and employment of persons appointed by the Secre* 
tary of State in Council or by the Secretary of State, as the Secretary of State, may 
decide to be applicable to his case. 

189. A statement of the vacancies in, and the recruitment made to the Services 
and Departments to which the Secretary of State will appoint after the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act will be laid annually before both Houses of Parliament 

At the expiration of five years from the commencement of the Constitution Act, a 
statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment for those Ser- 
vices, except the Foreign Department and the Ecclesiastical Department. The decision 
on the results of this enquiry, with which the Governments in India concerned will be 
associated, will rest with His Majestyk Government, and be subject to the approval 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

Per sms appointed or to be appointed otherwise than by. the Secretary vf 

State in Council or the Secretary of State 

190. The Federal and Provincial Governments respectively will appoint and, 
subject to the following paragraphs, determine the conditions of service of aU 
persons in the Federal and Provincial services other than persons appointed by tho,. 
Crown, by the Secretary of State in Council, or by the Secretary of State, 

*See also the end of paragraph 72 of the Introduction, 
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191. Every person in those Services nt the commencement of the Constitution 
Act will continue to enjoy all service rights existing as at that date. A summary 
of the principal existing rights is set out in Appendix VII, Part II, 

192. Xo person appointed by an authority other than the Secretary of State in 
Council who was serving in India in a civil capacity before the commencement of 
the Constitution Asfc will have his conditions of service in respect of pay allowances, 
pension or any other mattei, adversely affected, save by an autnority in India 
competent to pass such an order on the Sth March 1926, or with the sanction of 
such authority as the Secretary of State may direct. 

193. No rule or order of the Ft-dcral or a Provincial Government affecting 
emoluments, pensions, provident funds, or gratuities, and no order upon a meraorial 
will be made or passed to the disadvantage of an officer appointed to a Central 
Service, Class I, or to a Provincial Service, before the commencement of the Act, 
without the personal concurrence of the Governor-General or the Governor, as the 
case may be. No post in a Central Service Class I, or any Provincial Service shall 
be brought under reduction, if such reduction would adversely affect any person 
who, at the” commencement of the Constitution Act, was a member of those services, 
without the sanction of the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, 
or in the case of any person appointed by the Crown or by the Secretary of State 
in Council, or the Secretary of State. 

194. Every person, whether appointed before or after the commencement of the 
Constitution Act, who is serving in a civil capacity in a whole-time permanent ap- 
pointment, will be entitled to one appeal against any order of censure or piiniBh- 
ment, or against any order affecting adversely any conditions of service, pay, allow- 
ances, or pension, or any contract of service, other than an order made by the 
Federal Government in the case of officers serving under the control of that Govern- 
ment, or an order made by a Provincial Government in the case of officers serving 
under the control of Provincial Governments. 

Public Service Commissions 

195. There will be a Federal Public Service Commission and a Provincial Public 
Service Commission for each Province ; but by agreement the same Provincial Com- 
mission will be enabled to serve two or more Provinces jointly. 

196. The members of the Federal Public Service Commission will be appointed 

by the Secretary of State, who will also determine their number, tenure of office 
and conditions of service, Including pay allowances,^ and pensions, if any. The 
Chairman at the expiration of his term of office will be' eligible for further office 
under the Crown in Tndia : the other members will be eligible for appointment as 
Chairman of the Federal Commission or as Chairman of a Provincial Com mission, 
and their eligibility for other appointments under the Crown in India will be subject 
to regulations made by the Secretary of State. . . . , 

197. The members of a Provincial Public Service Commission will be appointed 

by the Governor, who will also determine at his discretion their number, tenure of 
office, and conditions of service, including pay, allowances, and pesions, if any. The 
Chairman at the expiration of his term of office will be inedible for further^ office 
under the Crown in India, save as Chairman or member of the Federal Public Ser- 
vice Commission. The other members will be eligible for appointment as Chairman 
or members of the Federal Commission or of any Provincial Commission, and their 
eligiblity for other appointments under the Crown in Indiajwill be subject to regula- 
tions made by the Governor. ^ , , mi. 

198. The emoluments of the members of all Public Service Commissions will not 

be subject to the vote of the Legislatures. 

199. The Federal and Provincial Public Service Commissions^ will conduct all 
competitive examinations for appointments to Federal and Provincial Services res- 
pectively. The Governments will be required to consult them on all matters relating 
to methods of recruitment, on appointments by selection, on promotions, and on 
transfers from one service to another, and the Commissions will advise as to the 
suitability of candidates for such appointments, promotions or transfers. 

200. The Federal and Provincial Governments will also be required, subject to 
such exceptions (if any) as may be specified in regulations to be made bv the Secre- 
tary of State or a Governor, as the ease may be ; to consult the Public Service 
Commissions in connection with all disciplinary orders (other than an order for 
suspension) affecting persons in the Public Services in cases which are submitted to 
the Governments for orders in the exercise of their original or appellate powers ; In 
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connection with any claim by an officer that a Government should bear the costs of 
his defence in legal proceedings against him in respect of acts done in his official 
capacity ; and in connection with any other class of case specified by regulations 
made from time to time by the Secretary of State or a Governor, as the case may 
be. But 110 regulations made by a Governor will be able to confer powers on a 
Provincial Commission in relation to any person appointed by the Secretary of 
State without the assent of the Secretary of State, or, in relation to any other per- 
son who is not a member of one of the Provincial Services, of the Governor- 
General. 

201. The Federal and Provincial Governments will be empowered to refer to the 
appropriate Commission for advice any case, petition, or memorial, if they think 
fit to do so ; and the Secretary of State will be empowered to refer to the Federal 
Commission any matter relating to persons appointed by him on which he may 
desire to have the opinion of the Commission. 

Part VII.---TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 

‘'■‘'202. The Constitution Act, though treating the Federation as a whole, will 
coutaiu provisions enabling the Provincial Constitutions for which jit provides 
to be brought into being if nesessary before the Constitution as a whole 
comes into being. Transitory provisions, also, to be included in the Constitution 
Act, will enable in that event temporary modifiications. to be made in the provi- 
sions of the Constitution Act for the purpose of continuing the existence of the 
present Indian Legislature, of removing the limit to the number of Counsellors whom 
the Governor- General may appoint, of placing the administration of all departments 
of the Central Government under the Governor-General’s exclusive control, and of 
suspending the operation of the provisions relating to the Council of Ministers. 
Broadly stated, the effect of those transitory provisions’ will be that the executive 
of the Central Government, though necessarily deprived of much of its present 
range of authority in the Provinces, would for the time being be placed in substanti- 
ally the same position as that occupied by the Governor-General in Council under 
the existing Act. 


^This paragraph should be read in relation to paragraphs 12 and 13 of the 
Introduction. 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

CONSERVATIVE ATTACK ON INDIAN POLICY 

HOUSE OF C0MM0NS-22nd. FEBRUARY 1933 

i* 

In the House of Commons on the 22nd. Febmary Sir Henry Page Croft moved 
his motion which ‘‘declares Central Responsibility is inexpedient in India at 
present and urpjes that extension of Belf-Go?ernmenfc to the Provinces should be 
the first step. It affirms that until provincial Self-Government has proved efiective 
and the provinces with due experience are prepared to federate with the States as 
partners of the British Empire general Self-Government will l 3 e gravely dangerous 
to the welfare of the inhabitants of India and the British interests involved in it.’^ 

Sw Henry Page-Croft proposing his motion dwelt on the importance of the 
subject which he said, far transcended any other question that the House was 
likely to be called on to consider. He referred to the grave anxiety felt especially 
in Lancashire, and said that if the members felt that Government was going too far 
it was their duty to express their feeling immediately. 

Sir H, PagC'Oroft maintained that the Conservatives endorsed the hasty ideas 
of the Labour Government without facing the realities or considering the conse- 
quences of the policy which must mean the end of the British rule and influence in 
India. Sir Henry paid a tribute to Sir S. Hoare for the “extraordinary change’’ 
since he took office and likened him to the man who jumped on to a runaway 
coach tearing down-hill. He reminded Sir S. Hoare that there was a safe side-road 
to the Provinces and urged that when the Provinces graduated in the hard school 
of self-government and desired partnership in the Empire it will be the summit of 
Britain’s Imperial purpose, but those conditions did not exist at present. 

Mr, Marsden (Conservative), seconding the motion, contended that the prepon- 
derating agricultural population had been inadequately represented at the Round 
Table Conference. He dwelt on the need of good administration whatever form of 
Government and urged the ne^ of cautious progress. He advocated ascertain- 
ing the result of the responsibilty in the Provinces, before giving it in the Centre. 

An amendment to Sir Henry Page-Croft's motion in the Commons had been 
tabled by Lord Eustace Percy and Mr, Molson, declaring that it was inadvisable at 
present to make any delaration of policy with regard to the future of the Govern- 
ment of India which might be interpreted either as signifying a change of its gene- 
ral attitude or restricting its fredom to pass a considered judgment on the con- 
crete proposals to be laid before it in future. 

There was also a Socialist amendment demanding the release of political prisoners 
not convicted for violence. 

Both the Labourite and Lord Eustace Percy's amendments were on paper and 
the Speaker called on Lord Percy, Although the Speaker’s reasons for the selection 
of particular amendments were not known, was in accordance with the usual prin- 
ciples that the wider of the two amendments should be chosen, even though a more 
restricted amendment had been put down by the official Opposition. Any way the 
selection of the amendment was exclusively the prerogative of the Speaker, 

Lord Percy pointed out that he moved the amendment because he felt that Sir 
H. Page- Croft sought to commit the House to definite proposals, whereas the House 
of Commons was not committed to any particular proposals. Urging that the select 
committee should be independent and unfettered by any previous declarations Lord 
Percy said that many people felt that the House would have to resolve itself into 
the Committee to determine afresh nothing less than the best form of Government 
for India, Referring to Sir H. Page-Croft’s advocacy of the Simon Report, Lord 
Percy pointed out that the chapter of finance was now out of date and added that 
it was impossible to have the real test of capacity of self-government, unless the 
text included responsibility^ for law and order. Lord Percy stressed the impossibility 
of leaving the existing constitutions unchanged and concluded by urging the House 
to refrain from prejudging the eventual decision or prejudicing the fair-minded con- 
sideration of the Government’s proposal by passing Sir Henry Page-Oroft’s resolu- 
tion, which could not represent ^he lines of the future Government of India, 
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Major Attlee declared thafc Sir H. Page-Oroft; had ignorged some prime facta of 
the situation. He reminded the House that there was a definite pledge which could 
not be disregarded. Stressing the importance of getting, Indian opinion ready to 
work the reforms he emphasised the strength and force of nomination in India and 
said he believed that the success of the nest step would lie not in accuracy of the 
feforms in every detail, but gesture on the part of Government by releasing the 
political prisoners and inviting the Congress again to join in the work. 

Mr, Bernays, supporting the amendment, declared that the risks of Government 
policy were negligible compared with the risk of Churchiirs policy, which involved 
a return to the 19th century structure of the Government, without its stability. 

Mr, Churchill, intervened and said that the only policy to which he was commit- 
ted was within the ambit of the Simon Commission. 

Mr, Bernays replied that that was the policy he was attacking and said that it was 
not a choice between the Simon Report and the White Paper, but between the 
White Paper and military autocracy. He expressed the opinion that a large section 
in India desired peace and to be detached from civil disobedience by a generous 
settlement, 

Sir R, Mitchell Banks caused laughter by declaring that he and Mr. Gandhi 
were the only two genuine diehards living. Gandhi would like to revert to 1758 and 
Sir R. Banks to 1858. The difference was that Mr. Gandhi thought it possible to 
revent to 1758 and the speaker knew that it was impossible for him to revert to 
: 1858 even to 1920. He urged the House not to take ill-advised and premature action 
but reserved the right to be satisfied with their own conscience and the best interests 
of the Empire. 

SiV Alfered Knox supporting Sir H. Page-Croft, was of opinion that the debate 
would indicate the depth of feeling with regard to the British commitments in India 
and future policy. 


Secretaey of State’s Statement 

Sir Samuel JELoare assured the House that the Government had not^ the least 
intention of abandoning their Indian obligations and taking action^ which would 
•close India to the Empire. He emphasised that there was no change in the position 
of himself, the Government and the House of Commons since the Government pro- 
posals of December 1931 were overwhelmingly approved. The position was exactly 
the same with one exception, that the state of India - was much better. (Cheers). 

Sir S. Hoare referred in this connection to the substantial restoration of law 
and order, the crushing of the boycott, the release, without serious result, of two- 
thirds of civil disobedience prisoners and the “most notal)!© evidence of all” the 
overwhelming ratification of the Ottawa Agreement and the enactment by the Cen- 
tral and Provincial legislatures of legislation to deal with any renewed threats against 
the established Government. He claimed that nothing had happened to justify the 
House of Commons altering its general attitude on Indian reforms. 

Sir S. Hoare proceeded to refer to Major Attlee’s appeal for the release of poli- 
tical prisoners and saM he was afraid he had nothing to add to the answers he had 
given to the questions in the House. We are genuinely very anxious for the co- 
operation of every section of opinion bub were not prepared to repeat the experi- 
ment that had not altogether succeeded owing to the action of the Congress two years 
ago. We could not contemplate a release of that kind until we were fully satisfied 
that civil disobedience will not break out again. 

Dealing with the points raised by Sir Henry Page-Croft, Sir S. Hoare admitted 
the financial difficulty and pointed out that it was impossible to forecast the exact 
position when a Federation was established. He reminded the House of the expert 
view that the Federal Government would not cost substantially more than the exist- 
ing Central Government. 

Sir S. Hoare did not discuss Safeguards in detail, but said that the Government 
had not receded from the position taken up from the start. He asked for the sus- 
pension of judgment until the White Paper was published. He emphasised that an 
effective Federation, representing a big body of Indian States, was the basic condition 
of the Government proposals. 

sympathised with the anxiety with regard to law and order and 
assured the House that the Government were giving ful attention to it, particularly 
|he question of Indian Police, 
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Within the limits of the transfer of law and order, the Government were taking 
every step to safeguard the future of the great Service to whicq we were under per- 
petual obligations. 

Mr, Churchill asked if it had been decided to transfer law and order in the 
Provinces. 

Sir S, Hoare proceeded to explain that the Government had been driven to 
the conclusion that Provincial Autonomy was a contradiction in terms and would 
not work without the transfer of law and order. He had discussed the matter with 
Indians of every school of thought and in no province could a substantial body of 
opinion work Provincial Autonomy if law and order was not transferred. These were 
the arguments of the Simon Commission and Government had coma to much the 
same conclusion. 

In affirming Sir Henry Page Croft's resolution that it would drive every Indian 
into non-co-operaticn. Sir S. Hoare contended that the wise course was to continue 
on the present line. It would not always be easy for the Congress to refuse the pre- 
sent conditions to co-operate. None the less we have many more friends in India 
than a year or two ago and several large sections of public opinion supported the 
policy. It would be disastrous if, with the work already done and the success 
achieved, the House seemed to show vacillation. 

Sir S. Hoare agreed that the last decision must rest with the Government in 
the preparation of the Bill and with Parliament in the attitude it took thereto 
and it was because of this that the Gevernment proposed a unique procedure 
in constitutional, history. Government was not trying to repeat the Irish prece- 
dent or facing the House with a dilemma of accepting a document or repudiating^ a 
pledge. Government proposals would, in a few weeks’ time, be circulated as a 
Paper which would go to the Select Oanioiittee empowered to confer with Indians. 
The Select Committee would be master of its own procedure and be able to present 
its own proposals. 

Sir E, P. Crolt asked if Sir S. Hoare would allow a free vote on the White 
Paper. 

Sir S, Hoare said that he was unable to give a pledge now, but there would be 
a full debate on the resolution establishing the Committee. 

Sir S. Hoare concluded by appealing to the House to consider the ^ proposals 
impartially and satisfy themselves, not only with their wisdom but also with warm 
hearts, remembering that Britishers and Indians were not rival nations fighting for 
supremacy, but representatives of two great civilisations, which, if held together, 
might confer a benefit unprecedented in the history of the world and the British 

Empire. ' , , v 4 . 

Before the adoption of Lord Percy's amendment, the time allotted for the debate 

expired and the House proceeded to other business. 

Official Policy Approved 

Sir E. Page- Croft's motion was defeated by 207 votes to 42 and Lord Percy's 
amendment adopted. 


Debale on the White Paper 

BOUSE OF COMMONS-27ih, MARCH to 29th, MARCH 193B 

The Commons was crowded on the 27tli. March for ^ the three-days’ debate on 
the motion of Sir 8. Hoare for the appointment of a Joint_ Committee of Peers and 
Commons to consider the Government’s scheme of constitutional reform for India. 

Sir S. Hoare emphasised that the House was not asked to decide the merits of 
the Government’s scheme at present and decLared it was nonsense to suggest that 
Government had in any manner altered their policy. Ha dwelt on the pledges 
given to India and emphasised the necessity of a strong executive in India. He decla- 
red that the safeguards were as much in the Indian interests as in the British. 

Major Attlee read a statement on behalf of the Labourites that the reserved 
powers should not prejudice India’s advance to full responsibility and asked for the 

44 
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release of political prisoners. He said thafc they would fserve on the Select Com- 
mittee and do their utmost to get their views incorporated in the Committee’s 
report. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s Motion 

The House was quite full and the galleries were crowded when Sir Samuel 
Boare rose at 9-30 p.m. to move that — 

“Before Parliament was asked to take a decision upon the proposals contained in 
the White Paper, it is expedient that a Joint Select Committee of the Lords and 
the Commons, with power to call into consultation representatives of Indian States 
and British India, should be appointed to consider the future Government of India 
particularly to examine and report upon the proposals in the White Paper.” 

After various comments on the Government’s position, he said that on the one 
hand their Indian policy was regarded as a white flag and on the other hand as a 
red flag flouting Indian nationalism. Amidst this diversity of tongues and extre- 
mity^ of abuse, ^ he comforted himself with two reflections— first, that both 
the lines of criticism could not be right and, second, he asked the House to 
consider whether the Government’s proposals were sound and unsound and did not 
ask the House to go any farther than in the previous Indian debates or come to 
any decision on the merit of the Government’s scheme in this debate. It would be 
unfair, indeed almost criminal, to ask the House and Indian public opinion to come 
to definite decisions after two or three days’ debate. 

It was all moonshine to suggest that the Government had, in any way, altered 
their general lines of policy or had changed the procedure* as a result of pressure 
from this or that section of the House. Parliament would be most unwise — and in 
view of the fact that year after year we had led India to believe in the continuous 
bestowal of new instalments of constitutional progress, it would be most unjust and 
unwise—to ignore this long continuous history and the moral obligations if not 
pledges into which time after time we had had entered, 

“We could not isolate the Indian question from the general field of Asiatic 
questions”, said Sir S. Hoare referring particularly to the Far Eastern situation, 
and asked, “is it a wonder, with all this ferment in Asia, that India should be 
raising its voice for recognition and demanding a greater share in its own 
Government ?” 

Great changes were now inevitable in the Government of India. Everyone 
admitted that changes were necessary and it was essential that no changes that 
Government proposed, still less any changes that Parliament enacted, should weaken 
the Indian Executive either in the Centre or in the Provinces, Government were 
concentrating on essentials and defining responsibility. It was essential that the 
Executive in the Centre and in the Provinces should be strong. 

If the Government scheme was long, complicated and intricate, it was not due 
to the muddle-headedness of the Government, but to the complexities of the Indian 
problem. The aim was to give the widest possible opportunity to India for her own 
self-government and self-development. 

No scheme which did not honestly face all those problems or make serious 
attempt to reconcile those interests— often “conflicting interests*'— was worth the 
paper on which it was written. They had attempted to reconcile these interests. 
We began with the main Indian interests where our object had been to give Indians 
the widest possible opportunities for their own self-government and self-development. 
The safeguards which would necessarily take so prominent a place in the White Paper 
were designed just as much in the Indian interests as in the British. Indeed, one 
of the most significant facts of the proceedings of the R. T. 0. in December was 
the demand by Indians themselves towards safeguards. 

In the R. T. C. day after day were Hindus or Sikhs in the Punjab demanding 
safeguards for their communities, were Moslems demanding safeguards in Hindu 
provinces and were Depressed Classes demanding safeguards in provinces where 
there were many Depressed Class members. Another instance was the demand 
reiterated by All-Indian minorities for a declaration of fundamental rights in addi- 
tion^ actually to the demands for safeguards. 

“I state these facts to-day to show that these safeguards are just as necessary 
ana Just as strongly demanded by Indian public opinion as they are by British 
public opnion. In approaching the cmestion of Indian interests we have attempted 
to give^e fullest possible ^ scope for Indians to develop themselves on their own 
nnes. we nave tried to give the fullest possible scope for Indian aspirations. If 
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we have introduced safeguards, it was because we believe thtt those safeguards are 
necessary if stable Government is to continue. It is said in India that the proposed 
transfer of responsibility to Indians amounts to little or nothing. Let Indians look 
upon the c|uestioii from the viewpoint of the 230 raillons who live in villages 
making a living upon land. Practically every single matter affecting them from 
dav to day and from year to year it is proposed to place under the direction of an 
Indian Minister depending upon a legislature elected by Indians on a wide fran- 
chise—a franchise made wider than now for the express purpose of giving the 
agricultural masses a chance to make their voice heard and for the express purpose 
of the protection of the poorer and less indueotial minorities*'. 

Sir S. Hoare said that the Indian cultivator was interested in rent, roadss water- 
supplies, police, education, public health, protection of cattle from disea e, the 
improvement of seeds and the provision of credits. There were 77 important items 
in the list of provincial subjects. All these would in future be controlled and direc- 
ted by a Government responsible to himself and his fellows. Thirteen years ago all 
such things were under the^ control of official Government. Xo such change had 
ever been proposed by constitutional methods in the Government of so vast a coun- 
try in BO short a time. 

^ For the best part of the century, rightly or wrongly, we had led India on 
Western lines. ^ We have made every responsible public man in India believe that 
Western, particularly British, institutions were suited to Indians developments. 
The past pledges had left full liberty to Parliament in the choice of the time and 
the manner of constitutional advance. 

Dwelling on the importance of a strong executive. Sir B. Hoare said Govern- 
ment had not been blind to the recent world happenings. Government after 
Government and constitution after constitution in the East as well as the West had 
foundered owing to the weakness of the Executive. 

As regards what were commonly called British interests but were in fact joint 
Anglo-Indian interests, he said that after long years of partnership neither Govern- 
ment nor Parliament could agree to the repudiation of all those obligations into 
which we had entered of protecting the weaker from tyranny of the strong, avoi- 
ding anarchy and defending religious minorities from persecution. 

All those obligations were included in general terms in joint Anglo-Indian inter- 
ests which Government proposed to safeguard. The safeguards were not paper 
safeguards, and, if necessary, they could be carried into full effect. 

Sir S. Hoare deplored the attempts to shake confidence in Indian stocks, and 
said that it was essential for the success of the Federation that Indian credit should 
be maintained. Every Indian investor would have that at heart. Half of India's 
debt had been raised in India and the investor might rest assured that Parliament 
would never accept the Government's proposal if there were justifications for the 
gloomy forecast of India's financial future. 

Describing the commercial safeguards. Sir S. Hoare said that they were based on 
reciprocity which meant that anything we did for Indian traders or professional 
men in Britain, Indians should do for British traders and professional men in India. 
Anglo-Indian commercial relations were much better settled by agreement if possible. 
It was a satisfactory augury that Indian delegates at Ottawa were able to inake a 
satisfactory agreement, at any rate on part of the subject, with representatives of 
Britain and the rest of the Empire which was ratified by a huge majority by the 
Indian Senate. 

Referring to the Princes, Sir S. Hoare paid a tribute to their long hereditary 
experience of Government and said however much the Princes might disagree among 
themselves, they were at any rate unanimous on two fundamental conditions — firstly, 
their support of stable government and secondly, their determination to rest^ within 
the British Empire. Indian States, through their representatives, had made it quite 
clear that they were not prepared to enter any Government which was wholly under 
the control of Whitehall. If, therefore, we were to have this valuable support of 
Indian Princes, it was necessary to embark on comprehensive proposals that would 
cover the Centre as well as the Provinces. 

Government attached the greatest value to the accession of Indian Princes to any 
system of Indian Government and their being represented in the Central Govern- 
ment. Indian opinion almost unanimously wanted a comprehensive scheme. Every- 
one was anxious to see autonomy started in the Provinces, but we must realise that 
there was little or no chance of that being achieved in a reasonable atmosphere 
of goodwill if we did not at the same time make proposals covering the F^eral 
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Centre. Eeferriop; to the interests of the Indian States, Sii S. Hoare said the White 
Paper said nothing about the relations of Indian Princes with the Crown for the 
very good reason that the broad question of Paramountcy did not enter the Federal 
Scheme and the Princes did not enter the scheme at all except so far as they them- 
selves agreed to modify their treaties upon entering Federation. There were two 
types of federation, one retaining predominant power at the Centre and the other 
moving the balance of power to the federal units. Deliberately and designedly they 
had chosen the second type, namely, federation which transferred the main balance 
of power to the federal units. 

^ They made the choice for the obvious reason that the great Indian subcontinent 
with increasingly difficult problems was too diverse a unit to be managed by a 
highly centralised Federal Government. Therefore the basis of the proposals was for 
the Federal Government to be with a definitely limited field of activity confined to 
specified federal subjects. The Federal Government should have sufficient revenue 
to meet its federal obligations and the provinces should be given the fullest possible 
field for autonomous development. One of the greatest advantages of the 
Indian_ Federal _ scheme was the advantages given to the Provinces to develop 
on their own lines. Sir S, Hoare thought they had pushed centralisation too far 
recently in India. 

Dealing with the possibilities of an Extremist majority in the Centre and possibly 
in several provinces which might smash the scheme, Sir S. Hoare did not wish to 
prophesy, but he thought that if the House analysed the proposals they would agree 
that it was almost impossible, short of a landslide for the Extremists to control the 
federal Centre.^ He believed it was extremely difficult for Extremists to get a majo- 
rity in Provinces like Bengal. As far as Indian interests were concerned, he 
believed their proposals were safeguarded and did a fair thing between the Centre 
and the Provinces and the Centre and Indian States. 

All these ^ obligations were included in the general terms “joint Anglo-Indian 
Interests” which Government proposed to safeguard. It was fairer and more honest 
to list these safeguards in the White Paper. The safeguards were liable to attack 
from both sides. Indians said they amounted to so much that the responsibility 
became a sham. Critics in this country said that no safeguards were any good. 
“We often hear these criticisms stated in the form of a dilemma : “If the safegurds 
are effective, responsibility is a sham ; if responsibility is effective, the safeguards are 
a sham.” Fortunately the world is not run on the Eule of Three. If this were a 
true dilemma, it will mean one of two things. First, either there could never be 
responsibility in India ; secondly, if there were responsibility, it must be responsi- 
bility without safeguards,” Sir Samuel claimed that no serious body of opinion 
either in Britain or in India was prepared to accept either of those alternatives. 
Certainly among the first to protest would be the representatives of the Indian 
minorities who made their voices so powerfully heard at the last Round Table 
Conference, 

Sir S. Hoare mentioned the Irish Treaty which he said bore no analogy to the 
Indian situation. The Irish Treaty broke down because there were no safeguards. 

In India, the Governor-General, the Provincial Governors and other high officials 
would still be appointed by the Crown. The security services and the executive 
officers of the Federal and Provincial Government would still be recruited and pro- 
tected by Parliament and the army would remain under the undivided control of 
Parliament. Those were no paper safeguards. The heads of Government were en- 
dowed with great power and were given the means of giving effect to those powers. 

Sir S. Hoare referred to a recent letter of Lord Zetland to “The Times” in 
which he stated that the safeguards might be all right on paper but would require 
a veritable superman as Governor. These criticisms deserved careful weighing and 
answering. As regards the Governor-General there were 47 Central subjects for 
which he was responsible. No one supposed that the Governor-General was at 
present a mere figure-head^ holding one of the most arduous and most responsible 
offices in the Empire and in addition to central responsibilities, he was responsible 
for the superintendence and control of important reserved subjects in the Provinces 
besides the relations between the two Houses of the legislature. His present 
responsibilities were overwhelming and all-pervading and they would be very heavy 
m future. He had discussed the question with the Viceroy, ex-Viceroys and several 
provincial Governors. They all took the view that on the whole the responsibilities 
01 tne Governor-General were and would ba less rather than greater in the 
luture. Referring to the police organisation, he hoped there would be strong selection 
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boards for appointments and promotions in the subordinate rank-. It was to such 
means that Government looked for the securily of the fodee from deterioration, but 
the morale of the police was of importance in craerjj;encies beyond that of any other 
service. The White Paper had taken account of it, L ;4 thtre be no ^doubt bn the 
matter. The work of the pohec would _ ne the responsibility of the Minister and, if 
for 00 other reason, the Minister would bo de.^piy concerned in Police eSoiency, 
because at every point its \iork would be subj cdto criticism. The Governor was 


g’iven special respoiisibhity in the case of any r^rave menace to 
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lity of the province and the Instrument of ins‘rtwt; 
regard to close relations betvrcen this respGusijihtY 
and discipline cf the force. 

Sir Roheri Ronw asked whether there was an.y 
the Secrerary of State exercised discre'ion in the^appoiiitmeiii: of the Police. 

Sir S. Hoare replied that there would be no Iin2:t for time. After ^dve years, there 
would be a Statutory Commission to enquire into the various prcblems connected 
vdth the services referred to in the proposals. 

Government attempted to face facts ignoring _nooe of the dltlk ill ties. Sir^S. 
Hoare paid a warm tribute to the value of the Simon Corami-sion without which 
progress would be impossible. Government were also indebted to ^Indians who 
came to the Pu T. C. year after year, often in the face of great criticism in India. 
Sir S. Hoare appealed" to Moderuics of goodwill and comraonsense in both the 
countries. He said he was unable to see a better scheme and he asked critics to 
face facts and if they could produce a better, more workable and safer scheme. He 
knew many were nervous who had served India and _ the empire in the past, 
but administrators of to-day in India bad equal right to be heard with the 
administrators of yesterday. This scheme had the sox^port oi every responsible 
British official in high post to-day. 

Sir S. Hoare commended the nronosals to the House and asked for their 
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interests and uniting India more strongly than ever to the British Commonwealth. 

Sir S. Hoare’s speech, lasting 105 minutes, was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion and was subjected only to a few interruptions for the purpose of eliciting in- 
formation. At the conclusion of the speech, he was warmly cheered by Ministeria- 
lists. 

Labour Party's Attitude 

Major Attllee, on behalf of the Opposition, read the following statement which 
laid down the exact attitude of the Labourities to the whole question of the Indian 
Constitutional Reform : 

^^Since the commencement of the British control of India in 1S57, successive Bri- 
tish Governments have given pledges to the people of that country. 


•‘fhV LabTurParTf desire w'^Se'VhepTedge^^ . Thef stand by tbe 

declaration made at the Blackpool Conference of 192v the effect of which was^ to 
reaffirm the right of the Indian people to full self-government and self-determination. 

‘•Therefore the policy of the British Government should be one of continuous co- 
operation with the Indian people with the object of establishing India as early as 
possible by her own consent as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

‘Hhe Labour party believe that as stated by the Simon Commission, the new 
constitution should contain within itself provisions for its own develo|)meDt. 
think that the new constitution should contain the principle laid down m the invin 
Gandhi Pact that such safe-guards as are necessary should be m the interests o- 
India and think that they should be agreed to in co-operation with the leaders ot 
Indian opinion. The Indian Constitution should adopt the principle laid down by 
the Labour Government at the First Round Table Conference and repeated as their 
policy by the National Government at the Second Bound Table Conference that the 
reserved powers should not be such as to prejudice the advance of India through 
the new constitution to full responsibility for her own government. , , hu 

‘^The Labourities stand by the principle that a statement cannot be reached with- 
out the co-operation and consent of all sections of India. Therefore I ask lor it 
the release of political prisoners. 
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“If a Joint) Committee is set up the Party will nominate its representatives because 
it is our duty to serve such a body representing the two Houses and will do our 
utmost to get our views discussed and incorporated in the Committee Report.’’ 

Major Attlee emphasised the declaration made on behalf of Britain and said that 
the^ Labour Government’s policy was eo-operation, free discussion and agreement for 
which it w^ent great lengths and achieved a remarkable triumph when Congress repre- 
sentatives were present at the Round Table Conference and all Indian political opi- 
nion was called into co-operation. 

A chance followed under the National Government, The Round Table Conference 
was dismissed. An era of repression against the Congress was started and the whole 
structure of conciliation was shattered. The Third Round Table Conference contained 
a small number of handpacked unrepresentative delegates. It was a mistaken policy 
because it was impossible to smash the Congress by force and reach a satisfactory 
conclusion with a few Indian representatives. The White Paper seemed directly to 
conflict with the principles laid down and our pledges. Sir S. Hoare’s speech, al- 
though it tried to hold the balance even, was actually directed at Mr. Churchill and 
his friend Major Attlee said that in the White Paper the whole idea of Dominion 
Status had gone as also the idea of iDrogressive advance towards self-government. 
There was no suggession that the powers of the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State would lapse. 

There was no provision for a change in the Centre machinery or the lapsing of 
financial safeguards and for Indians controlling their own defence. The White Paper 
did not indicate that the safeguards were transitory. ^ 

Major Attlee complained also of the extremely vague time for the Central Cons- 
titution to come into force and said that never had he seen so inany obstacles put 
in the way of reforms. The date of conditions for the inauguration of the Federa- 
tion must be clarified. 

He proceeded to criticise the proposals on the grounds of introducing dyarchy at 
the Centre which would inevitably lead to blurring ^ responsibility throughout. 
Dyarchy was a lesson in irresponsibility. ^ It was a terrible thing to establish it at 
the Centre after it had already been so discredited in the Provinces. 

Major Attlee criticised the qualifications for the Council of State .which 
would be a pillar of vested interests and of extreme reaction. He also criticised 
the constitution of the Lower House in the Centre on the ground that^ there would 
be no proper contact between the electors and the elected in the constituencies with 
a million people. He said that the proposals in regard to the representation of 
women and labour were reactionary. 

The position in the Provinces was better, but reserve powers should only be used 
in an emergency since responsibility must imply the power to make mistakes.^ 

Major iVttlee regretted that the Provincial Franchise was nob wider ^ especially in 
relation to women. He deplored the establishment of second chambers in most land- 
lord-ridden provinces and the special representation of landlords. 

Everyone in India believed in strong Government, but that meant Government 
with the consent of the governed. The only ba^is for an interim constituticm was 
complete agreement with the politically-minded people with whom we would have to 
work. The Labourites demanded self-government on grounds of the economic and 
social conditions of the masses and wanted to free the forces of young India 
from social reform. The White Paper would not accomplish that. There was no cen- 
tral responsibility and no suggestion of progress towards full responsibility or relaxa- 
tion of the control of the Commons and the Secretary of State. There was no ap- 
proach to Dominion Status, while every vested interest was protected as a result of 
which the banker would reign in Delhi as in London and the landlord would rule 
the Council of State as in the Lords. The Government had sacrificed good- will and 
co-operation and sacrificed everything to timidity, over-fear and over-insistence on 
safeguards. In essentials which called for Indian co-operation, the scheme failed. 

Major Attlee concluded stating that the Labourities would serve on the 
Committee but would be unable to accept the White Paper as the solution, xney 
would work as far as possible to see that those who spoke for India would come 
and put their case before the Select Committee. 

The Liberals’ View 

Sir Serheri Samuel opined that if Major Attlee’s colleagues were called upon to 
deal with the problem of Indian Government, their proposals would closely api^op- 
mate to those approved by the Round Table Conference and embodied in the White 
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Paper. Every section of the House would have its own criticism, but it was the 
duty of the House to show that the solid mass of British opinion supported the 
proposals in the main. 

Sir H. Samuel paid a tribute to the sincerity, pertinacity and courage with which 
Sir S. Hoare faced the difficulties confrootinef the problero. He said it would be a 
profound error to re-open the whole matter as desired br Mr. Churchill Sir H. 
Samuel acknowledged also the assistance given by the delegates to the Eiand Table 
Conference who had come great distances and devoted a long time to share in the 
deliberations. He said the least we could do was to ask the representatives of India 
to be associated with the Select Committee. The constitution did not allow us to go 
further. 

Proceeding to criticise Mr. Churehiirs attitude. Sir H. Samuel said that Indiana 
would never believe our word again if we did not do our utmost to promote self- 
government, The Government of India could not be carried on without a very 
large measure of India co-operation. Success was not certain for these proposals, 
but failure was certain for Mr. Churchill’s alternative. 

Mr. Churchill intervened and asked : '‘What is my alternative 
Sir H. Samuel replied : ^‘Mr. Churchill has made so many speeches that most of 
us know what a poor thing his alternative is.*’ 

Sir H. Samuel likened the present position in relation to India to that existing 
in Ireland in 1886 when self-government was tirst proposed and said if that 
opportunity had been taken the latter difficulties would have been avoided. 

Similarly, if the present opportunity was missed, we might, in a few years, be in 
a far more difficult position in regard to India. The delay was already too long. 
Sir H. Samuel admitted the difficulties caused by India’s huge population and many 
social customs, but happily there were numerous educated and experienced men of 
the world in India and if the number was not larger, it might be due to the fact 
that the rulers were foreign and native genius was stunted, while a large measure 
of self-government could open the door to social reform. 

Dealing with the need for safe-guards, Sir H, Samuel said it was Britain’s duty 
to see the transition to a fuller measure of self-government made with dignity and 
order. He reminded Indians that it was truest patriotism to recognise that any 
government even, if partly foreign, was better than anarchy if purely native. 

Sir H, Samuel opined that the White Paper would bring Dominion Status very 
close and said if there was any error, it was on the side of the very assurance 
against possible dangers. He hoped that the Committee would not recommend 
increased safeguards or cut down the liberty which had been granted. “We wish it 
well and will support Government in their efforts. We regard this measure not as a 
surrender of Britain’s task in India, but rather its consummation andterown.*’ 

The Die-hard Attack 

Sir Regmald Craddock implored Government to take heed before committing 
themselves to a policy which not merely surrendered British interests and obligations 
but might prove a great betrayal of a sacred trust. He said it was a rash thing to 
suggest democracy for a country with so many warring races and hostile interests. 
The White Paper which was to have been India’s political Bible had been relegated 
at least momentarily to the status of Aprocrypba. It was riddled with safeguards, 
but they had not always worked and those who knew India well knew the assaults 

to which they would be open. ^ , , , , , . 

Sir R. Craddock said it was untrue that all classes m India demanded this 
scheme. It was true that many still said what they did not mean because they 
were poor and knew it was Government's policy. He described as a v^ specious 
argument that responsibility was the only cure for irresponsibility. What really 
mattered was whether the people really had the sense of responsibility. 

Sir R. Craddock urged the adoption of the Simon Commission's recom- 
mendations with regard to provincial autonomy and for law and order the revival of 
the Commission’s proposals of official ministers. He said that the Federal scheme was 
still a thing of the future which must be considered on its merits. 

The Women’s Demand 

Miss Mary Pickford said that the return to the Simon Commission's proposals 
would be a return to a position which no longer existed and proceeded to discuss 
the work of the Franchise Committee. She regretted the rejection of the proposed 
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literary qualification for women which however was only a substantial proposal of 
the Committee, which the White Paper did not adopt. 

Miss Pickford thought that the improvement in the situation since the three 
Bound Table Committees visited India was proved by the success of the dual policy 
of the maintenance of law and order and the continuance of constitutional advance. 
She said if Parliament now did not consent to the policy of Central Responsibility 
and the transfer of law and order in the Provinces, Indian political suspicion would 
have some foundation. Moderate opinion in India was at present prepared to co- 
operate and even a section of the Congress realised that it was better to abandon 
Civil Disobedience and co-operate in the reforms which, if Parliament now decided 
not only would civil disobedience be resumed but also all the more the Moderate 
element would be thrown into the hands of the Congress. It was the heigh of poli- 
tical courage not cowardly yielding to popular clamour to grant what measure of 
self-government was possible to those who had genuine national aspirations. 

Back-benchers Speak Out 

Mr. Hales did not think that India would adapt itself to Western democracy 
and said that no system of Government would be satisfactory unless it had the 
goodwill of the Congress. Mr. Gandhi still possessed the confidence of the great 
mass of Indians. Mr. Hales thought that a solution could be found by personal 
touch and suggested that the Prince of Wales, the Premier and Mr. Baldwin should 
visit India for that purpose.,. 

Mr, Molson criticised some arguments put forward by the Conservative Eight 
Wing and suggested that the Select Committee should consider the tightening up of 
the safeguards. With regard to the police, he criticised the lack of warmth of the 
reception of the White Paper in India and hoped that the Select Committee would 
result in framing a bill which would satisfy India’s legitimate aspirations while 
affording effective and ample safeguards for all minorities and all interests. Dealing 
with the Labour amendment to be moved on March 29, which refers to the desira- 
bility of releasing Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners, Mr. Molson thought 
that all would regret that when great changes were being introduced, Mr. Gandhi 
was in gaol, but he was not kept there by bir S. Hoare or the Government. The 
doors were open if he would recognise that Government had broken the Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign and turn his mind to constructive work and call off Civil Dis- 
obedience whereby he would render great service to India. 

Sir Alfred Knox argued that the Government’s proposals had practically no sup- 
port among officials and Europeans in India and there was no excuse for the land- 
slide in the last three years. He said with regard to Indian consultation, it was 
very difficult to get honest opinion from any Indian witness. Sir Alfred Knox con- 
tended that Federation would lack stability and said that under the new constitution, 
a Viceroy would be needed who would ketow to everyone and Governors who would 
do the same. The latter were denied the assistance of counsellors and would be so 
many Eobinson Crusoes marooned without a single Friday. Sir Alfred Knox urged 
that the Governor should have a Deputy Governor and should be empowered to 
appoint one or two non-elected members of Government. He said the Police 
problem could be solved if the police were entrusted to an official so appointed. 

Sir Alfred Knox calculated that in addition to numerous ministers, there would 
3,629 politicians receiving allowances and enumerated other expensive system, con- 
centration on teaching efficient agricultural work and social services. Sir Alfred 
Knox predicted that the reforms would certainly fail for which the Conservatives 
would bear the stigma. He expressed the determination of himself and his associates 
to oppose in every manner the abdication of authority in the Centre which was not 
in the interests of India and Britain, This so-called act of faith was wicked and 
dishonest gamble. 

Mr, Richard Lazo warned that if the House gave the impression of going back 
on pledges, they would deprive themselves on Indians’ belief in the good faith of 
British which was the most powerful instrument of Government we possessed. 
He ms in no wa,y alarmed by the White paper. It did not embody an ideal policy 
but the best possible policy at the present time. He therefore hoped that Govern- 
ment would go ahead with courage and determination not overawed by the vocal 
opinions of a section of the Conservatives. 

^^dogan referred to Sir S. Hoare’s statement that there was a moral 
pbiigation ana asked to which obligation it applied, to the Indian intelligentsia or 
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the vast millions of the people. Major Cado^an agreed with the necessity of ob- 
taining Indian goodwill but questioned whether these proposals when operating would 
sustain the atmosphere of goodwill. A few years ago they were told that the refusal 
of the Congress people to co-operate with the Simon Commission had rendered its 
labours nugatory.^ They were now told that the Congress could safely be ignored. 
Silence was brooding over India. He was afraid that it was an exception to the 
rule that silence gave consent. Eeferring to the contention that Indians would 
accept any alternative, Major Cadogan said that we must make sure that they would 
accept the scheme now being offered. He was not suggesting an alternative at pre- 
sent but protested that it was absolutely fantastic to designate the Simon Commis- 
sion’s recommendations for provincial autonomy as a standstill policy. Major Cadogan 
referred to the anomalies in the White Paper and said that it demanded for Viceroy 
someone with the versatility and the resource of Mr. Churchill coupled with the tem- 
perament of Archangel Gabriel. He warned the House of the consequences of a 
breakdown in administration and said that be must be convinced that the scheme 
would ensure the continuance of sound administration and efficient personnel. It was 
essential to make clear that the safeguards would continue for some time. The Bri- 
tish Government had the over-riding obligations of sacred trusteeship and would 
not dispense prematurely with safeguards. Speaking for himself and his colleagues 
he said they were content to allow the Select Committee to lend a hand in the 
elucidation of one of the most complex problems parliament was ever called on to 
solve. .... 

Major Milner paid a tribute to Sir S. Hoare’s straightforwardness and sincerity 
and said he had not found strong opposition to the proposals among Indian officials. 
Labour would fight for the advances contained in the White Paper which were just 
and right. Major Milner urged the release of Mr. Gandhi and other political priso- 
ners not guilty of violence so that they might co-opcrate. He hoped that Indian 
Labour would be represented on the Select Committee. He invited the House to 
take courage in both bauds and make the constitution a living proof, not of our 
desire to dominate over India, but to liberate her and make her a growing monu- 
ment of our love of freedom for all. 

Lord Wolmer, a member of the Defence of India Committee, did not believe 
that the safeguards would work without leading Britain and India into a most 
terrible difficulty and disaster. Lord Wolmer contended that Government were 
attempting something which was essentially incompatible and said that it was 
impossible to combine parliamentary Government with safeguards. The rights and 
responsibilities given to the Governor would bring him into conflict with the 
legislatures, while directly the Viceroy used a safeguard. Indian political opinion 
would be antagonised a thousand times more than had occurred hitherto. We were 
giving Indians the name and form of Self-Government but the moment there was 
a conflict with the Viceroy on a reserved subject, they would find responsibility had 
been filched away. Eeferring to the suggestion that the presence of the Princes 
would give stability, Lord Wolmer contended that any constitution built on the 
gamble that we would get them to shoulder the responsibilities and the unpopulari- 
ties that we were unprepared to face was built on shifting sands. Lord Wolmer 
described the proposals as a most appalling gamble with the future of 350 millions 
of our fellow creatures and said he was unable to make himself responsible for them 
in their present form. The issue was so great that it transcended party loyalty and 
imposed an obligation on every member to come to the right and safe decision and 
act accordingly. The wise and proper course was to take the advice of the Simon 
Commission and make an experiment in one or two provinces, give them the fullest 
powers and responsibilities and then, at the end of ten years or other period, appoint 
another commission to see how the reforms had worked. 

Lord Wolmer was speaking when the debate was automatically adjourned. 

2nd. DAY-GROUSE OF COMMON 8-^281%, MARCH 1933 

Kesuming the debate to-day Sir Robert Horne described himself as a moderate of 
goodwill towards everyone who tried sincerely to find a solution of the great problem. 

Sir Eobert declared that hitherto he had suspended judgment but it was 
no longer possible for any member to remain quiescent and every member was 
about to be forced into a duty after the Select Committee had reported to record 
his vote. He must therefore have reason for voting. Sir E. Horne paid a tribute 
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to the unquestioned sincerity and patriotism of Sir S. Hoare who had as great 
a political flare as any man with whom he (Sir R. Horne) had worked in addition 
to the quality of a balanced mind and coolness of judgment which were the admira- 
tion of all his friends. The Conservative Party owed Sir S. Hoare a great debt of 
gratitude because he had demonstrated that it only required sufficient firmness and 
courage to make India an orderly State. 

The truth was that no member of the House could escape the burden which had 
been planted on the shoulders of all. They were confronted with the greatest issue 
that had ever come before this or any other Parliament and it rested on their indivi- 
dual consciences to meet the issue squarely and honestly. He would assume that 
something in the shape of responsibility must be given to India and he also took 
into account that we were still to be the judge of the time, the degree and the 
opportunity. The Select Committee should keep these circumstances in view. 

Safeguards were never more necessary than in the present circumstances. They 
were giving parliament and democracy to 350 millions at a time when many countries 
who tried it were despairingly turning from it. It required a meticulous examination 
of these propositions before we decided on its particular form. The only cement 
in India was British influence which must be weakened if the scheme was adopted. 

Dealing with the safeguards, he said it w’ould be far better to have no safe- 
guards than ineffective safeguards. There was something to be said for granting a 
constitution which was carefully and efficiently safeguarded, but nothing to be said 
for granting a constitution with safeguards which irritated and were ineffective. 
Thus they got the worst of both the worlds. 

He could well imagine a point when we might find it most difficult to the 
Government in power to take any action supporting the Viceroy. They must depend 
upon safeguards which operated long before that particular point was reached. 
With the greatest diffidence he approached the matter of law and . order. Sir J. 
Simon knew more about the question than he could ever learn, but he (Sir R. 
Horne) was never able to understand the reason why the Simon Commission had 
reached the conclusion that law and order could be left to the Provinces. At the 
same time, it was quite obvious that the Simon Commission had some doubts in 
that regard because they provided for a minister for that purpose which had dis- 
appeared in the present plan. 

^ It was quite possible to imagine giving large self-government to the Provinces 
without giving control of the Army and Police to the popularly elected body. The 
question of police was the lynchpin of the whole system of the Government of India. 
‘T will rather give constitution at present proposed if you give me control of 
the police and have no responsible government at the centre with the control of the 
police in the Provinces.” The establishment of the two new provinces would entail 
more expense. He hoped^ that the Select Committee would particularly consider 
the extra expense as taxation meant a great deal to the Indian people. He believed 
that 300 out of the 350 millions would prefer to continue as they were than have a 
government of their own with higher taxation. 

All this theory of the people wanting to govern themselves even at a higher 
cost was entirely fallacious. The proposed Government would be much more ex- 
pensive than the present. Before the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, India was run 
cheaper than almost any other country in the world. These costs had greatly in- 
creased in recent years. He thought that the proposed representation of the Princes 
did not unduly exaggerate their importance. He referred to the lack of provision 
for weightage in either assembly to compensate for the Princes who were unrepresen- 
ted. Sir Robert Horne described the safeguard of the introduction of the Princes as 
weakest. Referring to ^‘the somewhat heated altercation,’ between the Viceroy and 
the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, he declared that from personal knowledge, “Ranji’s” 
devotion to India was only equalled by his loyalty to the Empire. Therefore, his 
attitude^ had caused him certain disquietude. He spoke in no carping spirit. His 
one dedre was to reach a solution best for the welfare of India and Britain, 

Sir John Simon emphasised the importance of every kind of view being ventilated 
at this stage. He would not give his adhesion to anything which, on full considera- 
tion, he believed was not in the interest of India. The gravest responsibility rested on 
Paniament, for they were pledged as clearly to-day as any country could be in point 
of honour to a policy to develop India on the road to responsible Government. The 
pacOt the method and the condition were open for consideration, but we had given 
a tremendous pledge and were bound with discretion and judgment to do our best 
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to fulfil it. Sir John said that the Select Committee would have to make the most 
thorough and impartial examination of the White Paper scheme. The form of the 
Bill which would not finally be settled until the result of that examination had been 
completely ascertained. He intervened because he had the honour of presiding oyer 
the Statutory Commission. The whole subject was of the intensest importance and in- 
terest. Sir John Simon proceeded to discuss in detail the various parts of the 
Simon Report. He denied that there were two Indians and declared there was only 
one, namely, the Greater India including the States as well as the Provinces. More 
and more, the Indian problems were the problems of Greater India. 

Sir John Simon recalled that the Statutory Commission was concerned with a 
problem within British India. It was perfectly plain that the Act of Parliament 
under which they were appointed by its preamble deliberately conceived that they 
were pledged to the pursuit of the Montagu Policy. If ever there was a deliberate 
decision countersigned by the people of every part of the country and both Houses 
of Parliament, it was that embodied in the Preamble to the Government of India 
Act. Therefore, the Statutory Commission began its task upon the assumption that 
the Montagu Policy represented the accepted policy and the only proposals worthy 
of consideration were the proposals conceived in the spirit of the announcement of 
20th August 1917. Sir John continued that the Simon Commission had concluded that it 
was not a wise development of a Constitution for Britishlndia^to seek to establish at 
the Centre a Government of a responsible kind. Sir John Simon quoted ^ the letter 
of the then Prime Minister relating to the future relations between British India 
and the States and added that it depended entirely on whether certain conditions 
could be fulfilled by the Princes. If it were true that we had now an opportunity 
to develop a Greater India, were the opportunities to be rejected because of the con- 
ditions which the Princes had clearly indicated or were we to face the risk which 
might be involved in so tremendous an experiment ? He himself wanted to see the 
prospect of Greater India much more thoroughly investigated, including the question 
of the Princes, before rejecting the scheme. 

He was not prepared to depart from deliberate views of the Simon Report 
without good reasons. A new fact had emerged, namely, the declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes on l9th January to the effect that Federation 
was the true future of India, that the main principle was accepted^ and a 
larger proportion of the States would enter the Federation. The declaration and 
its implications were events of the greatest importance. If they^ were not ful- 
filled, he said, with the greatest firmness and without any qualification whatever (he 
understood it to be the Government’s and Sir Samuel Hoare’s policy), it was not 
proposed in the White Paper that there should be development of self-government at 
the Centre. The only condition on which wecouldihope to develop responsible government 
at the Centre was to develop this Greater India, If that were done, that amalgama- 
tion might well have within it the seeds of satisfactory ^ progress. He begged the 
House before rejecting that to think twice of the result in India if we promoted a 
division between the Princes and British India for which we had a special responsi- 
bility. Sir John Simon recalled Mr. MacDonald’s reference in Geneva in connection 
with disarmament to the risk that doubtless existed in every attempt to arrange for 
disarmament against what was likely to happen if one did nothing. We had to do 
something of the same sort here. 

Sir John Simon discussed at length the question submitted to Mm by Sir Samuel 
Hoare concerning the transfer of police and law and order _in^ the Provinces. Sir 
John Simon recalled that the police in India were a provincial service. ^ At one 
time, he was attracted by the idea of centralising the police, but was convinced that 
it was a wholly impracticable idea. India was too big and if one had an organisa- 
tion at the Centre, one would require a separate department for each province, re- 
verting to the same position as before. The superior officers were recruited ^ on an 
All-India basis and the Secretary of State would continue to have responsibility to- 
wards them. There was nothing in the Government’s proposal suggesting that it 

would be changed. , - ^ o- t i. 

Explaining the reasons for not making the police a _ reserved subject, bir jonn 
Simon said that Provincial legislators felt no responsibility for the police ^ and fre- 
quently attacked it, sometimes in the highest degree, unnecessarily and unjustly re- 
fusing to vote the necessary funds. The result was that unless the system was 
changed, the police tended to be regarded as an agent of the alien ^ bureaucracy. 
This was most unfair because the police did very essential work sometimes unpopu- 
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lar and dangerous without which the districts would fall into utter anarchy. The 
more you put the police in a special position the more you encouraged this attitude 
towards them. 

The Simon Commission unanimously came to the conclusion that the Provincial 
CTOvcrnraents should be made responsible for the police. Holding firmly the convic- 
tion that the British race had contributed great and good things to the orderly 
development of India, he asked the Bouse to consider whether there was not a 
contribution of all. The reason why Indian politicians were so obsessed with the 
idea of Parliamentary institutions was because we had told them this was the way 
of ordinary freedom. 

Concluding, Sir John Simon asked Parliament to ponder whether they ought not 
now to show themselves willing to discuss openly this evolution of Indian Govern- 
ment with good sense and courage and at the same time realise that the road we 
had been set by the declaration of Parliament and the policy of country was the 
road which should lead by such stages and modes as seemed fair and just to the 
realisation of Indian self-Government. 

CoL Wedgivood denounced the scheme as a cowardly abdication by Parliament 
which in the future would be unable to ask questions on such matters as the Meerut 
sentences, the hours of labour, work in the mines and the use of troops in dealing 
with peasants in Indian States. He disliked abdication in any circumstances, but 
especially abdication in favour of a power which would be worse than the power 
exercised by the House. They were giving India a constitution so conservative that 
could never be changed. They were giving power into the hands of a narrow class 
of Princes who were absolute in their own area and elected members who would be 
millionaires or nominees of millionaire Parties. Mr. Wedgwood described the seats 
for the depressed classes as a device to solve the conscience of the Seceretary of 
State and said that the people of India did not want the scheme. Mr. Gandhi did 
not ask for it. It was Indian politicians who were asking and who would benefit by 
it, not self-government, but Venetian oligarchy. Col. Wedgwood declared of course 
the Princes would enter the Federation. They had sacrificed nothing and gained power 
to dictate to the Government of India which would be powerless to take up the 
ordinary English standard of administration. In the Federation, we were handing 
over power to people we were unable to trust. He indicated that he saw only 
hope in the Provincial electorates which might reduce the power of Indian 
politician in the All-India Assembly. 


3rd, DAY-HOUSE OF C OMMONS--29tJi. MARCH 1933 


Mr. i?. A, Butler began to wind up the general discussion at 3-20 p. m. prior to 
the moving of the official Labour amendment. 

After observing that they were dealing with one of the most complicated^ pieces 
of constitutional machinery that Britain had ever invented, Mr. Butler said that 
they proposed to send the proposals to a Select Committee in order that they might 
be closely examined so that they could hand over the machine to the Indian people 
in the best condition. 

Mr. Tom Williams had asked whether any substantial changes could be made by 
the Committee or only adjustments of details. Mr. Butler referred him to the terms 
of the resolution which indicated that the Committee would be appointed to consi- 
der the future Government of India particularly to examine and report on the pro- 
posals of the White Paper. They also had heard from the Labour benches that the 
proposals had no clause which implied that the safe-guards were only for a transi- 
tional period. Mr. Buter said that it was their intention that any amendment of an 
Act of Parliament should be by a further Act of Parliament except in so far as any 
amendment of the constitution could be effected by an amendment of the 
Instrument of Instruction and the Instrument, if amended, must be submitted to 
both the Houses. The fact was that Parliament would be responsible for any alter- 
ations in the scheme. This was the wiser and better course. 

Dealing with the recruitment for the services, Mr. Butler said the decision that 
the paatter should be opened for consideration after five years in no way prejudice 
the issue of future recruitment to the services. Thus the ultimate authority remain- 
ed in the hands of Parliament. ^ A farther criticism had been advanced that they 
should secure the assent of Indians, They had taken every opportunity of consul- 
ting Indians and adapting their procedure in order to have the advantage of the 
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advice of Indiao statesmen. As regards Labour objections to the financial and 
economic arrangements, he observed that these found a place in the report of the 
Financial Safeguards Committee of the Round Table Conference. 

They could not contemplate establishing new governments unless they were endo- 
wed with adequate resources. He recalled Mr. Benn's statement ^ of 13th March 
1931 that the safeguards mentioned by the Federal Structure Committee were essen- 
tial and could not be abated if the new constitution was successfully established. 
It was unnecessary to discuss in detail the exact nature and extent of the financial 
safeguards. It was sufficient to say that the objective was to maintain the credit 
and stability of the Federation. It w^as their confident hope that future Indian 
ministers would zealously protect the credit of the Federation and that the Indian 
Government would recognise it as their vital interest. . ^ 

Dealing with criticisms of the proposed representation in the legislatures, particu- 
larly franchise, Mr. Butler said that the Franchise Committee inquired closely into 
the possibility of using panchayats as the basis of indirect election bat came to_ the 
view that they were an unsuitable basis. The rival merits of direct aud indirect 
election constituted one of the most valuable points for the consideration of the 
Select Committee. The Franchise Committee had been convinced that direct election 
was better. Dealing with the complaint of neglect of the interest of the agriculturists, 
Mr. Butler claimed that the lack of balance had been readjusted and it might confi- 
dently be said that franchise was based on equal distribution between the ryot who 
formed the backbone of the proposals and the urban interests who formally domina- 
ted the franchise. Dealing with the criticisms of women’s franchise Mr. Buttler 
pointed out that the number of women voters had enormously increased, 

He paid a tribute to the manner in which transferred department bad been con- 
ducted by Indian ministers in the last fourteen years, specially referring to the 
Mundi Hydro-Electric Works and also the Sukkiir Barrage. He hoped these schemes 
all over India with the collaboration of the two races would be a happy augury ^ for 
the future. He recalled the resolution of the Chamber of Princes in favour of continu- 
ous discussions through accredited representatives with a view to securing the stability 
and the smooth working of the constitution. The scheme combined in a practical 
manner the two ideals of British Imperial policy, namely, responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the people and the idea of evolution of self-government towards ultimate po- 
litical responsibility. 


The Labour Amendment 


Mr, Morgan Jones moved the Opposition amendment. 

The amendment called attention to the failure of the Government to implement 
the numerous promises to grant Dominion Status within the Empire, the failure of 
Government to secure the co-operation of the leading political organisations in India 
whose co-operation is essential in any scheme of reform and also the refusal to 
release the prisoners in order that the latter might be done. 

He said that the Labour Party were extremely anxious that the House should 
understand that having joined the Select Committee, thej^ did not wish at some 
future time to be made responsible for this or other decision of Government. They 
entered the Joint Committee with Monday’s declaration and to-day's amendment 

clearly in mind. ^ j 

It followed that Labour representatives entering the Select Committee, would do 
so entirely unpledged and uncommitted. Their hands were entirely free with one 
limitation, namely, that Labour representatives would participate in the work of the 
Committee with every possible desire to assist in the work but would clearly keep 
in mind not only the repeated declarations of successive Governments so that the 
ultimate result would be as close an approximation as possible to deal (the view p 
they had held for many years. Their main concern would be the well-being of India s 
peoples. Indeed, that point had been conceded by implication in the fact that 

Indians would be invited to London. • t j- ^ 

It was no good suggesting that they had a favourable atmosphere in India lor 
discussion until all people representing all shades of opinion were free to discuss 
among themselves. There were thousands of people in goal, including a large number 
of those belonging to the most influential body of organised opinion besides its 
leaders. They had been frequently told that the Government’s attitude was that 
before there could be any question of release, there must be a declaration of the 
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abandonment of the policy of non-co-operation. How did Sir S. Hoare propose to 
put that to the test ? He pointed out that the Calcutta Congress session had been 
banned and he suggested that the only way that Sir S. Hoare could expect such a 
decision as the abandonment of non- cooperation was to allow the meeting to be held. 

Mr. Morgan Jones recalled Sir T. B. Sapru's words at the Bound Table Confer- 
ence that there was no chance of the proposals getting even consideration without 
Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues being free to discuss these matters in consultation 
with their political friends. He thought that the atmosphere in which the proposals 
were discussed should be as free from bitterness and prejudice as possible. The 
Commons through their Ministers were overwhelmingly pledged to the proposition 
that the Indian people should possess Dominion Status. He subscribed entirely to 
the Labour criticisms, especially those relating to safeguards, and disapproved of the 
efforts to prevent Extremists from reaching power. There was no case for pretend- 
ing to erect a legislature and then saying that it was so carefully safeguarded as 
Extremists could ever hope for power. If they barred the way of the so-called 
Extremists, the legislatures were in danger of becoming a sham and a fake (Labour 
cheers and Ministerialists’ interruptions). The provisions by which the Governor- 
General could forbid the introduction of Bills, etc., made the whole thing a sham. 

Mr. Morgan Jones said he would be the last to deny that we had most intimate 
interests in India, but in view of the enormous powers of Governors, was not some 
safeguard necessary for the Indian people ? 

Tory Revolters’ Case 

M)\ Churchill said that we were confronted by proposals which marked a definite 
decline, even the disappearance, of our authority in India, proposals which pro- 
claimed our disinteresting ourselves in the welfare of the people and a readiness to 
hand over after ISO years, Indian fortunes to Indian hands— a course fraught with 
memorable consequence to the people of Britain and India. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms had failed. Instead of increasing contentment 
they had aroused agitation and increased disloyalty. The reforms had not even con- 
tented the classes for whose satisfaction they were originally conceived. No doubt, a 
lot of good work had been done but the failure of the reforms was the first point to 
be considered. 

Emphasising the heavy responsibility resting on Parliament at the present time 
and ‘‘the great vote in favour of the greatness of Britain given in the last election"'’, 
Mr. Churchill warned the House lest, in the words of Morley, it should in future 
hear “the dull roar and scream of carnage and confusion coming^ iDack to us” from 
India because in that ease bitter would be the feelings of responsibility of those con- 
cerned in bringing about a situation of such frightful disaster. 

Mr. Churchill argued that Parliament was not pledged to the measures proposed. 
He criticised “the undermining perorations” of the R. T. C. which had led Indians 
to expect early control of the Government of India. 

The decision of the Government of India to enforce law without fear or favour 
had been instantly accepted throughout India by the overwhelming mass of the people. 
Order had been largely restored throughout India, the Civil Disobedience movement 
had been broken and Mr. Gandhi on whom Mr. Macdonald and Lord Irwin lavished 
caresses had been in prison, for over a year, (he was very sorry for it for many 
reasons) with a large but a happily diminishing number of his followers. Hardly 
anyone had been killed or severely hurt and not a single British battalion had been 
required. In the Frontier, there had been the fewest clashes between the police and 
rioters. There was no doubt of our ability to govern India justly and wisely in our own 
way and entrust to able educated Indians through whom the Government of India 
could be conducted over a broadening share of responsibility when he thought fit. 
The Simon Report might well provide the basis of Parliamentary discussion. We 
should do all in our power to help Indians to an increasing hand in their own 
Government, but on the basis of delegated powers so that our control could 
be^ resumed without serious disturbance if the delegated powers were found to work 
injuriously on the people of India. Even if that policy failed in the least, it would 
be local not general and the Central Government must remain intact and secure. 

The duty of Parliament was to give India what we considered right and wise, 
not to give what was wrong and unwise in order to satisfy some not very repre- 
sentative Indian group. The Government’s motion was adroitly framed with a view 
to dodging a division and nobody could vote against it. It was the duty of the 
House to give Government all possible support in repulsing the Labour amendment. 
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Mr. Churchill stated that for the last five years high positions in India had been 
so arranged with a view to securing men who welcomed these proposals. 

Sir J, S. Wardlmo Milne interrupted and asked if Mr. Churchill had any proof 
of this. 

Mr, Churchill said he was replying to the statement of Sir S. Hoare’s that high 
officials in India favoured the White Paper. 

He thought it was fair to say that dnxing the last five years, those who had been 
promoted to prominent positions had been people who were supposed to be modern 
men and would act in the spirit of the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforras. 

Sir S, Eoare rose amid cheers and said there tvas no justification for that state- 
ment. (Cries of “Withdraw'’). 

Mr. Churchill said that he would never withdraw a statement which was cer- 
tainly framed upon truth. Mr. Churchill proceeded to deal with the other points and 
the incident was closed. 

Giving a detailed critical analysis of the White Paper, Mr. Churchill examined 
the working of the Government under the scheme. He was amazed at the perverted 
ingenuity with which Government were arranging a struggle in India^ very similar 
to the struggle which convulsed England between the Crown and Parliament during 
the whole of the 17th century. Warfare in the Provinces would proceed simultane- 
ously with graver disturbances at the summit. Nobody here or in India accepted 
the scheme as a national policy. The Congress denounced it in unmeasured terms 
and Indian Liberals would only use it as a tool to extort other things. Government 
had great doubt whether they could cajole, persuade or coerce half of the Princes to 
come in. The official Opposition would only take the scheme as a starting point for 
further departures and it was easy to remove the safeguards. If this Government 
left office, it would have parted with all powers to stay the process. 

Concluding, Mr. Churchill said that Parliament should promise to give what it 
could freely and boldly and no more. It was a tragedy that the greatest gift Bri- 
tain had given to India was not a gift which India needed most. During the last 
50 years, its population had increased by a hundred millions by reason of the pre- 
vention of wars and famine and the control of infanticide and it would have been 
far better if the exertions of our devoted men and women could have resulted, not 
in the mere multiplication of teeming humanity on the^ lowest levels of subsistence, 
but in the substantial raising of the standard of life and labour and in smaller 

^^^ari Winterton, when he began with the statement that the task of answering 
Mr. Churchill would be less difficult than he thought, was loudly cheered by Minis- 
terialists showing, as was evident throughout Mr. ChurchiH’s speech, that the majo- 
rity of the House did not sympathise with Mr, Churchill. - 

Eearl Winterton declared that Mr. Churchill’s views were wrong from the begm- 
niDf>* to the end and pointed out with reference to Mr._ Churchill’s declaration that 
the^Eeforms had failed, that India was the only Asiatic country which was free 
from serious disturbances. Its credit was as high as any continental country s and 
its budget compared to any country in the world. Vicissitudes of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment in Britain necessitated devising a permpent system of Government for 
India which subsequent Governments, whether Eight or Left, would be unlikely to 
abolish and the sooner this was done the better, for nothing could be worse for 

Britain and British Trade than a long interval. t t . u -d 

Earl Winterton stressed the impossibility of compelling India to buy British 
croods. He said that Lancashire depended on the willing buyer in India or anywhere 
else unless the people were favourably disjiosed to the Government of Britain.^ 

Earl Winterton referred to Mr. Churchill’s part in the constitution- making of 
Sonth Africa and Ireland and expressed his belief in^ an interdependent and seli-de- 
nendent Empire in a strategic and economic sense with as many units as possible 
and said that Indian fellow subjects shoud not receive a difie^nt treatment from 
the dominion’s subjects, Earl Winterton did not believe that the ^mon Commission 
proposals would give greater stability of security than the Government s.^ He 
said that Moslems and other anti-Congress parties in India realised that provincial 
autonomy with an unchanged Central Government would entail continual friction 
and would give far less security than federation. . ^ . 

Earl Winterton declared that European businessmen in India knew better what 
was good for India than some of Mr. Churchill’s vociferous _ supporters and said 
that the White Paper proposals represented the best scheme in the circumstance 
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It was not a cast iron but a scheme to be considered best by men of both the Houses. 
It would not sabotage the long and honourable connection of Britain with India, 
but would re-bailest and relay the great trunk line which always joined the interest 
and the welfare of the two peoples. He appealed to Mr. Churchill not to refuse 
to aid in the work of reconcilation and to participate in the Select Committee. 

Independent Labourites’ Opposition 

Mr, Maxton announced that Independent Labourites proposed to vote against the 
Government’s motion, but would not support the Labourites’ amendment. He said 
that the discussion hitherto centred on how much England was to interfere in the 
afiairs <^ India and nobody suggested that she should not interfere at all, whereas 
he and his friends maintained that England had no right in India. The only decent 
thing England could do would be to withdraw. Mr. Maxton declared that if there 
was one country where advance was less than it was 150 years ago, it was India 
and we should leave India to work out her own salvation. The opponents might 
describe it as a cut and run policy, suggesting cowardice and the shrinking of res- 
ponsibility. He described it as giving human beings to whom the resources of the 
civilised world were open the responsibility of living their own lives and conduc- 
ting their own affairs. 

Mt, Maxton wanted to see the people of India free and independent and ’wanted 
to see them wipe out the rule of the Princes, money-lenders and millionaires and 
have a mgher level of comfort and freedom. He wanted to help them in every way 
but the hght must be a fight of common people of India. They must banish the 
idea that getting the right to govern would be to remove the major problems of 
poverty and exploitation. They would still have to fight economic exploitation which 
was their real evil. He thought that the proposal to establish a Select Committee would 
mean another five or six years’ delay and said that the movement represented by 
the Meeri^ prisoners by which pe9ple would be able to overthrow, not merely iBri« 
tish rule but the rule of all exploiters, whether British or Indian. These men now 
Jailed, the movement was temporarily stilled, but while the Select Committee was 
proceeding discussing the details and trying to make the scheme more perfect, the 
movement would grow in strength and after the Committee had reported, the legis- 
lation would be ready and Mr. Maxton hoped that it would not be required bv the 
Indian people. ^ 

Tory Backbenchers’ Views 


Sir Robert Hamiltm welcomed the Select Committee as definitely marking a stage 
of the jouiney and said whether the peace was too slow or too fast, risks' must be 
taken. Aavances_ in the provinces and centre must be simultaneous. It would re- 
assure Indian opinion, if authoritatively stated, that Indians would be invited to 
consult with the Members of Parliament and have joint responsibilities in helping to 
establish a constitution though technically the responsibility must rest on 

Jl drii&DQcn i< 

Sir iSmto described the queues unemployed in Lancashire as a direct 

result of the Montford reforms. He hoped that Assam would receive fairplay and 
asked If ^Government were to treat their friends more shabbily than they treated 
Bengal, the most disloyal province in India.” He emphasised the necessity of 
financial independence m the Provinces before the success of the federation was cer- 
tain. He believed that Dominion Status within the empire would be India’s ulti- 
mate goal, but it would not be achieved. Yet he added he noticed “Mr, Patel 
taking a postgraduate course in politics in Ireland, but he wished he was taking it 
in Northern Ireland instead of the Southern.” ^ 

Mr,^ E. T, Campbell, after outhning the views of the European Association, hoped 
that Government would receive the help of sections in producing a first class 
measure which would be acceptable to reasonable people of India. He said that the 
unanimity achieved m Britain, the greater would be the chance of 

S ilCCcSS* 

The Duchess of Atholl hoped that the members of the Select Committee would 

Parliamentary pledges except those 
for the ‘ P9S8ible to consider what wL best 

ta Sp .prestige of the Government of India 

sumceu to make it unnecessary, through panic and loss of eonfidenpp tn flip 

consider at present to be in the interest of the people 
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/-.r. Benrry Page-Croft regretted the “carefully prepared attack’’ 

V I also that Earl Winterton, formerly a stout cons- 

mutK^alist, had been led into the paths of democratic futility. General Sir H. 
rage-uroit approved the Government’s procedure especially the fact that nobody 
ws bound by White Paper. He urged iu the interest of Indians that the police 
Q T f order should be kept under British control and contended that the 

fseiect Committee could not be impartial with regard to central responsibility which 
was Government s policy and the Committee would be largely composed of Govern- 
ment ®pPPorters. Sir H. Page-Croft said that opponents to the Government’s policy 
pelie^d that they represented the majority of the people in Britain. In any way, 
the House was not entitled to part with British territories without an emphatic ex- 
pression of opinion of the people of Britain. 


Sir Henry Page-Croft contended that in view of the hostile attitude of the only exis- 
ting political force, it was impossible to expect good will which was essential for the 
working of the safe-guards. He said that if Britain left India, Soviet Russia would 
almost inevitably cross the frontier. He implored Government not to pursue the 
policy if It wished to avoid terrible disaster. 


• began with a tribute to Sir Henry Page-Croft’s passionate 

sinc^ity although he took an altogether opposite line from him. He thought that 
^r H. Page-Croft had made a profound mistake in forgetting that statesmen in 
this country of all parties had over a long period of years declared repeatedly that 
the eim of British rule in India ought to be the rule in India by Indians. He 
said that he was unable to understand when he recollected the speeches made in 
that connection when he first became a member of the House as to why this pro- 
posal aroused opposition. He quoted a speech by Henry Fawcett in the first 
debate he had ever heard in the House to the effect that ultimately British association 
with the people of India would end in the Indian people establishing a seif- gover- 
ning state. Both Sir. H. Page-Croft and Mr. Churchill seemed to forget that it 
was true of Queen Victoria in 1858 that the very inception of the Imperial relation- 
ship with India had always been made on the assumption that sooner or later India 
would govern herself, Mr. Lansbury paid a tribute to Sir S, Hoare and Mr Butler 
but declared that he was unable to accept the joint statement that peace reigned in 
India. Mr, Lansbury did not think that when they suppressed people, wiped out free 
speech and right of public^ meetings and denied contacts between very large sections 
of people, they could call it peace, To-day they were imprisoning men who, if they 
were called m conference, might even now help to find a solution. He was confident 
that whatever might pass in this country or India, unless they had the consent of 
the great mass of organised opinion in India they would be unable to administer 
whatever laws they were pleased to pass. 

The Labour Government tried to bring together the various ;elements in India 
as^a sequel to the appointment of a Satutory Commission which had already been iu 
existence, but it was well-known at the time that the condition of India was very 
bad. He paid a tribute to the two men who dealt with the most terrible situation 
not only in a statesmanlike but in a most sympathetic manner, namely, Lord Irwin 
and Mr. Wedgwood Bean. He thought Conservatives would agree that these men 
faced a situation which had already become dangerous. It was true they had been 
obliged to pass ordinances to suppress free speech and imprison thousands, but all 
the time they kept steadily in their mind that they must convince the Congress 
Raders that they were in earnest in asking their help for the Simon Commission. 
The underlying note of their policy when they decided to hold tho Round Table 
Conference was that we should have continuous co-operation with the Indian peo- 
ple and continue discussions until they arrived at a conclusion satisfactory of India 
and ourselves. 


Mr. Lansbury regretted that when the National Government took the business in 
hand, the Round Table Conference was wound up. Mr. Gandhi went home and a con- 
ference of that description was never summoned again. Mr. Gandhi had been in pri- 
son nearly 16 months. We had a very truncated Round Table Conference with no com- 
plete Indian representation and we had the White Paper, They were all conscious 
that this was the most serious question. Parliament had discussed for a long time. 
The Labour Party understood that the White Paper or some proposition must pass 
in order at last to attempt to bring about a settlement and restore confidence bet- 
ween Indians and their British rules. 
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‘Tt is the young Nehru and his friends whom you have to enlist in this cam- 
paign’’, declared Mr. Lansbury who said that without the ^help of Young India, 
it did not matter what laws were passed and the proposals would fail. 

He proceeded to discuss the result of British rule in India declaring that India 
was naturally a very wealthy country, but none was able to deny the appalling 
statement on the conditions made by Miss Rathbone when one heard of the bless- 
ings we had brought to India. We must set against |it that terrible indictment. We 
said we were the chosen people to rule India. As the world progressed, fewer people 
would accept that doctrine, certainly not the Indian people. 

Indians did not believe that we had given them unmixed blessings although they 
knew individual Englishmen and Englishwomen had given tremendous services. 
When he heard of the appalling labour conditions in India and was told that mills 
and mines were run by Indians he asked who took capitalism to India, starting India 
on road to producing these evils. Captitalism was one of the curses we had given 
to the Eastern people. When he heard about competition in the East between 
Japan, China, and India, he recalled how thefmachinery for the mills had been ex- 
ported from Britain to compete with Lancashire and Yorkshire in Eastern markets. 
We could not blame the Japanese and the Indians but the system that believed, in 
making money anywhere under any conditions. 

As regards the attitude of the Labour Party to the Select Committee, Mr. Lans- 
bury said that if our motion was defeated as very probably it would be, he ^ would 
most certainly prefer that no Committee was set up for the reason that we did not 
think there was any use trying to carry business through without Congress being 
represented. “We think you will waste the time of Parliament and the Committee 
and also our time in trying to do the impossible. What I would personally like to 
see done even now would be to adopt what I believe we adopted with Australia, 
namely, to say to Indians : ‘You yourself, the .Princes and .Commoners, should 
frame a constitution and tell us what you want’. Surely iwe should not want 
Indiana to frame a constitution for us. They know better Jhan anyone else how to 
manage one another.” 

No one would dream of allowing a, foreign power to put forward a constitution 
for us. Why should not we say that Indians themselves should do it. He remem- 
bered it was said to him at the Round Table Conference. 'These wretched Indians 
do not know what they want”. But it was never put to them that way. He re- 
iterated the Labour policy which Mr. MacDonald and himself helped to formulate, 
namely, that since the commencement of the British control of India, ‘successive 
British Governments had given pledges to the peoples of that country .and the 
JLabour Party desired to see these pledges were honoured. It was the point which 
divided Labour and Conservatives and in the White Paper they ^reaffirmed^, the iright 
of Indians to full self-government and self-determination. 

Mr. Lansbury referred to the declaration at the Blackpool’Conference in’ 1927, 
namely, that the policy of the British Government was that there should be one 
continuous co-operation with Indians with the object of establishing India as an 
equal partner with other members of the British. Commonwealth. Mr. Lansbury 
proceeded to quote Mr. Bonar Law’s definition of the meaning of “home rule”, name- 
ly, that if the self-governing dominion of Australia and Canada chose to sayi^that 
they would no longer be part of the British Empire, we would not try to force them. 
The Dominion Home Rule meant the right to decide for themselves. ^ Mr, Lansbury 
said that the Labour Party took its stand on the definition that Indians themselves 
must decide whether they would enter this Federation. 

He urged Mr. Baldwin to make it crystal clear what the White Paper proposals 
meant. In the new Federal State, would Indians havejthe same status, rights and 
duties as other members of the British commonwealth. 

Concluding, Mr. Lansbury said he believed Imperialism' had had its day because 
it had utterly failed. He did not believe that . the country or the masses had 
gained anything by Imperialism. He believed that the white races would have to 
change their attitude of mind towards those whom they called subject races. If 
they believed they were stronger and cleaverer, then, the only thing they should do 
with their talents and brains was to be of greater service to the community and not 
be ite masters and dominators. 

Mr. Baldivin began by expressing sympathy with Mr. Lansbury in his recent 
bereavement and referred to his courage in coming .to address the House. (Mr. 
Lansbury appeared to be very much Amoved at this.) Mr, Baldwin said they 
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were approaching the end of a momentous debate conducted admirably from every 
point of view. He contrasted this with the debate on the Government of India 
Bill of 1919 which passed the second reading on one day with a sparse attendance. 
He said he would devote himself to giving the House secondarily and his own 
Party primarily the reasons which induced him in 1929 to take the line of action 
which he adhered now. 

He would show Lord Wolmer that he had been actuated by realism and that the 
sentimentalism of which Lord Wolmer spoke was with Mr. Baldwin’s opponents. Mr. 
Baldwin^ said great as was his friendship and admiration for Lord Irwin, it was not 
friendship which made him take his view because he never took his political view 
from friendship. He asked himself what was the right course to preserve. One of 
the first principles of the primrose League was the maintenance of the Empire and 
they decided after mature refiection that if he went forward, they might save India 
for the Empire, but otherwise they might lose her. It was that belief that actuated 
him. Mr. Baldwin did not take exception to the line that many friends took and 
respected their sincerity though he thought they were wrong. But there would be 
no bad blood between them. 

He did not believe that the salvation of man lay in the ballot bos. He never paid 
lip service to democracy, but it was necessary for a public man to work in the en- 
vironment in which be found himself. Our environment was democratic. It was 
not necessarily perfect, but we had got to work it. We were living in the twentieth 
century though many of his friends would never realise it. During and since the 
War, we had passed three generations of evolution for which reason many people 
were unable to reconcile themselves to the age in which they lived. The post-war 
world was full of pre-war minds. Mr. Baldwin said that one of Mr. Churchill’s 
greatest mistakes was that he did not remain with the Tories when they went into 
the wilderness. Therefore Mr. Churchill was unable to understand what passed in 
their minds during those years or the point to which they had moved. 

He pointed out that India’s democratic ideas all came from Britain. Eightly 
or wrongly we had given a liberal English education to the Eastern people 
and were now reaping what was shown a hundred years ago. The whole of India’s 
political education had been, broadly speaking, in English political liberalism. We 
taught the democratic idea and the ideaof unity which did not exist when we went to 
India. Indians were now asking for the responsibility which weihad repeatedly said was 
their goal. Mr. Baldwin recalled the case of Ireland and said when the settlement 
was reached in 1921, he supported it not because he liked it, but because he believed 
that it was the only thing that could be done. He warned the House against allow- 
ing India similarly to be introduced into Britain’s domestic politics and said that 
the result would be chaos and the position would end in the same way as Ireland. 
He was not going to be too late this time. Mr. Baldwin recalled that Britain went 
to India primarily for trade but was drawn into fighting because trade was inter- 
fered with. He said that after the Mutiny, some of Britain’s greatest administrators 
had been to Iiidia.^^But they did not visualise the British Eaj, but India which 
would be ultimate!;^ taught to stand on her own feet. 

Mr. Baldwin referred to his sentimental recollections of the countryside England 
in his childhood saying that it had gone for ever. In the same way, the period of 
maternal Government in India had gone. It went nearly twenty years ago and 
could not return. It was useless looking back to it and thinking of what they had 
thrown away. Evolution had swept away the past and we were now in a period 
when gradually more and more responsibility Tvas being placed on Indians. ^ There 
was sentimentalism with which he sympathised, but his head told him that it was 
not true of to-day. We wanted a policy of realism, not sentiment. Mr. Baldwin was 
glad to hear tributes paid from all quarters of the House to Sir S. Hoare and the 
Viceroy- Mr. Baldwin was perfectly convinced, as bad been said in some quarters though 
he knew it was denied by others, that by no means on earth ^ could they have got 
an improvement of the conditions in India, and the practical cessation of civil 
disobedience if the firm policy of the Viceroy and Sir S. Hoare had not been 
accompanied by progress in preparing constitutional reforms. A great mistake was 
sometimes made by those who neld, what to him, were rather _ extreme views. 
Labourites would concede to what others called the extreme party in India all they 
wanted and believed that they really represented India. Similarly soine friends who 
differed from him believed that outside the Congress the rest of India consisted of 
apathetic peasants and Princes. He did not think that it was a true conceptioQf 
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Ifc must be remembered that it was always the Extreme Party that iirst formed the 
organisatioa. There were other people ia India aad ladiaiis in the services who were 
as moderate minded as ourselves, but, who were less vocal at present. It would be a 
profound disappointment to all who believed in reforms if those elements, with others, 
did not make their weight felt when responsibility was once thrown on Indian shoul- 
ders. The Joint Committee would be established almost immediately. Upon it would 
be laid oue of the greatest responsibilities ever placed on a body representing the 
two Houses of Parliament It was work which ought to be peculiarly appropriate 
to the Conservative Party— rational progressive reform. The Conservative was no 
Junker, no Fascist, but a man who believed in constitutional progress, wanted to 
servo his country and see the people contended and happy. 

There were countless materials with which to build the edifice. Let the work be 
taken in hand in a spirit conscious of responsibility and determination to do the 
piece of work for this country, for India and for the Empire which might, through 
times of doubt and difficulty, cement the bonds between us and lead to real pro- 
gress. _ He realised and felt the dangers and the difficulties of the course we were 
pursuing. He would not be speaking honestly if he did not say, that in his view, 
both dangers and difficulties were ahead, but" convinced as he was of this, he was 
still more profoundly convinced that the difficulties and dangers that would be run, 
if we did not take this step, would be infinitely greater, infinitely more difficult. 

The House then divided. During the division on the Government’s motion, 
thewhole of the Labour^ Opposition went into the lobby with Maxtonites against 
Government. This was in accordance with Mr. Lansbury’s statement that if they 
were unable to have their amendment, they would prefer to have no Committee, but 
this did not imply that the Opposition had changed its attitude to participating 
m the Joint Committee. 

The Government motion to establish a Select Committee was carried by 449 votes 
to 43. The Labour Amendment was defeated by 479 votes to 43. 


Lords Debate on the White Paper 

IsL DAY^EOUJSE OF LOB DS-4tJu APRIL 1983 

In the House of Lords, Lord Sanhey moved a resolution concuiTing with tho re- 
solution adopted by the House of Commons on March 29. 

Lord Sankey said that, whatever anybody might think about the Government of 
India Act of 1919 the claims of India for further recognition were irresistible. No 
Eoyal Commission had ever rendered freater services to the country than the Simon 
Commission. They had experienced difficulties and discouragements, but the debt to 
them had not been sufficiently recognised. Many of their suggestions were followed 
by the Eound Table Conference, and where we had gone beyond them we only ven- 
tured where they too would have ventured under the changed circumstances. 

The most frequent criticism of the Eound Table Conferences was that they had 
not reached unanimous decisions. He pointed out that the Eound Table Confer- 
ences were never intended to be constituent assemblies but were meant to be consul- 
tative bodies. The future constitution of India rested with Parliament. No oue 
who was present at the third Eound Table Conference could forbear paying a tribute 
to Sir Samuel Hoare, to whose incessant work, great patience and unfailing courtesy 
the success which was attained was mainly due. He regretted that, both on perso- 
public grounds, the Labour party had not assisted the proceedings and 
added : ^after all that had been said^ in the last 25 years was it not our duty — no 
oue c^ do more — to develop responsible government in India? We are all agreed 
that there must be some change and the only difference of opinion is the extent of the 
change. Eeferring to the White Paper, Lord Sankey said that although the scheme of 
an ail-India federation was unprecedented, the charge that the matter had been un- 
duly hurried could not be substantiated. The opportunity would be given for a 
minute examination of the proposals during the Joint Committee and when the 
matter came before Parliament for final determination. 
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‘Id the one sense we are not going beyond the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission. We are attempting what the report has envisaged as a proper solu- 
tion, namely, an all-India Federation. We do not have the cooperation of tie 
princes and provinces, thus losing that element of stability (?) A measure of provin- 
cial autonomy was difecuJt. As far as Indian opinion is concerned, Indian politi- 
cians say they will not work it. They reckon ill who leave them out. Rightly or 
wrongly, many Indians will tell you that you are giving them the husk and keeping 
the kernel.’ The most important question was safeguards, They relied on the 
powers of the Governor- General, the Governors, the army and the services. If any- 
thing more could be suggested, let it be put before the Select Committee. 

It might be said that we were placing too much responsibility on a single indi- 
vidual, but looking at our past history, we had never yet failed to find the man we 
wanted and need not despair for the future. To enable the Governor-General to 
keep his finger on the pulse of public opinion and have up-to-date information,^ he 
had a right to preside at any meeting of Minister and have any information he required. 
Summing up, Lord Sankey said that the Governor* General would not only have 
the right but the power in the last resort to put the army in motion and take over 
the government, while in less formidable situations he could disallow Acts passed 
by the legislature and make ordinances and pass Governors’ Acts. 

‘This does not mean that the safeguards will be required for daily use.ilhe 
people of India are not all extremists. Millions are our friends. 

Lord Sankey paid a tribute to the immense debt which the country owed 
to its services. Life for them was no summer holiday but an ever-increasing burden 
of duties and responsibility. They were working sometimes under the most danger- 
ous political conditions, with a single eye for the good of India and England. 
When the history of the Empire was written no body of men and no individuals 
would receive greater praise than those who had given their lives to the most 
wonderful service that they would have ever seen. We were bound in honour to dis- 
charge our obligations to protect them. 

It might be argued that too much stress had been laid upon the safeguards, 
which were just as necessary for India as for England. He confessed tlmt me pr(> 
posal to allow law and order to be administered by the provinces filled him with 
anxiety but there was seemingly no escape from this conclusion but whatever conrse 
we pursued we would find ourselves confronted^ with some risk. “To grant com- 
plete independence is a risk ; to do little or nothing is a risk. Thepir^sent scheme is 
not only a scheme which can be worked but will be worked, at first possibly by 
only a section of the Indian people, but eventually by all. The scheme will prove 
to the world that England is not unmindful of her promises laud probably win 
give breathing space for many years, but if you reject it we may soon have to go 

farther and fare worse”. ... 

Lord Snell (Labour) acknowledgd the great courtesy and unfailing patience with 
which Lord Sankey presided over the Round Table Conferences, keeping them unit- 
ed on the common aim of promoting the good of India and England, ihe only 
critical comment the speaker would make on Lord Sankey’s speech was that L^ra 
Sankey placed undue emphasis not upon what should be given to India 
should be withheld. He agreed with Lord Sankey’s well-merited tribute to the i.L.to. 
which was in no way a party question. He would approach it in the belief that 
body was equally anxious to secure the greatest possible good of India and Engiana. 
The Labour party desire to re-affirm that their point of view was one of 
ration between the British Government and the leaders of Indian opinion. 
believed that cooperation should always be sought and that Britain should seex to 
win them at every stage of the constitutional cnanges. The decision of P 

participate in the Select Committee had D9t been unanimously approv^ 
party. Many were unwilling to subject their colleagues^ to experience which they 
might meet in the committee where their votes and not their views would be respect- 
ed. They also felt it was not a difficult question to release the political prisoners 
who were not guilty of acts of moral turpitude. It was felt perhaps that Labour 
ought to decline to join the committee until these men were liberated. 

He ventured to hope that before the committee began to work Government 
would make a gesture of goodwill by releasing at least a great part of the pnsoners. 

kLabour as a whole felt it its duty to share responsibility in the great and grave 
tas before Parliament, 
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Lord Snell re-read the declaration of principle made by Mr. Lansbiiry in the 
House of Commons. He questioned Government as regards the exact position of the 
Indian representatives and asked if they would have^ full rights as participating 
members in everything except in voting and preparation of the report ? Would 
they be able to submit their own suggestions and move modifications ? He sug- 
gested that the British members should be allowed to have secretaries and advisers 
as during the Round Table Conferences as the strain would be^ prolonged and severe. 
The Labour criticism was that the solemn pledges of Dominion Status _ were not 
honoured. The wisdom of granting Dominion Status was open to question but wo 
should keep to our pledges. We might have to hear angered Indian representatives 
say that they had been misled, if not betrayed. He complained that Dominion 
Status did not appear as the goal of our endeavour which would only help the 
extremists to make more difficult the task of enlightened statesmen. Labour would 
also have liked more liberal conditions for women. The greatest need of India was 
an educated womanhood. No one could have seen the work of the women Round 
Table delegates without thinking that India would be richer if more women were 
permitted to participate in the important work before them. ^ The safeguards had 
been designed mainly in the interests of Britain, although Indian interests had not been 
overlooked. It was mere adroitnees to say that we were giving self-government when the 
very spirit of self-government was withheld. We should appear to the Indian peo- 
ple as a party of generosity in small things with the miser’s caution. He said the 
safeguards left the soul of India affronted and complained that Government were 
seeking to appease a section of their Own party. 

Lord Lytton said he was prepared to accept the White Paper as the basis of 
discussion but some features caused anxiety. Lord Lytton agreed that further 
advice was now overdue. His criticisms were not due to a desire to recede or stand 
still or go slower but because in certain respect he desired to proceed differently. 
Lord Lytton felt that Government’s arguments were directed rather to a justification 
of some advance than to a defence of the particular proposals made in the White 
Paper. He thought that since the Simon Commission had reported Government had 
no policy of their own but relied more and more on the Simon Report. He pointed 
out that there had been three Round Table Conferences and three committees had 
been sent to India and it was now proposed to submit the White Paper to yet 
another committee. He feared that when fat length the bill was produced Parliament 
would!be told it was too late to consider the alternatives and the bill must, be pas- 
sed. That was not quite fair to Parliament on which the ultimate responsibility 
rested. Lord Lytton considered that after the Simon Commission had reported, 
Government should have announced its policy and produced a bill thus obviating 
three years^ delay. He said the criticisms of the While Paper related to the details 
and not to the Government’s intentions. He accepted the principle of provincial 
autonomy which was overdue, also the combination of provinces and states in an 
All-India federation but doubted the wisdom of establishing now an imperfectly 
digested and ill-prepared scheme with divided responsibility. It appeared that the 
authors of the constitution did not believe that the scheme would work and relied 
overmuch on the safe-guards to save the situation. 

Outlining an alternative policy Lord Lytton pointed out that hitherto federations 
had consisted of independent units, voluntarily surrendering powers to the federation. 
The first step, therefore, was to create the units which could then be brought into 
the Federal Government. Parliament should offer to establish a better Government 
for the whole of India as soon as the necessary conditions were^ fulfilled, namely, 
first, the establishment of Self-Government units in British India and secondly, 
agreement between the units and the states to accept the authority of the Federal 
Government. If we now established provincial eutonomy, to be followed by federa- 
tion as soon as the second condition was fulfilled, there was a good chance of the 
proposals being accepted. He added that he had only criticised some features of 
White Paper because experience had shown that divided responsibility which was a 
feature of dyarchy and which was now proposed to be introduced to some extent in 
the Central Government was neither an efficient safe-guard nor good training for 
responsible government. 

Lord Ampthill supported the proposed Select Committee but counselled gradual pro- 

g ess expressing the opinion that a more cautious advance was in India’s interests. 

e said that the Simon Commission went far enough though he did not support the 
transfer of law and order which would impose an intolerable strain on the British army 
in India, He said the.real test of ^.fitness for self-government vfas possession of armed 
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forces sufficient for defence against external foes and for maintenance of the internal 
authority of the Government in which connection he urged Indians ^ to recognise 
that the surest way of hastening self-government would be the establishment of a 
national militia in every province as the people's army and constitutional force 
which was essential for democratic nationhood. 

Lord Ampthill proceeded to recall his relations with Mr. Gandhi in South 
Africa when Lord Ampthill said he was the solitary champion of Indians. He said 
if the British Government had then taken bold action on just and generous lines, 

Mr. Gandhi would never have taken to passive resistance and non-cooperation for 
which there would have been no occasions as Indians would not have been 
slighted by imputations of racial inferiority which was the root of the 
trouble. Lord Ampthill 25 years ago in South Africa was seeking Dominioii 
Status in effect for India within the empire. If it had been freely con- 
ceded, politicians in India today would not be asking for a Dominion Status which 
was utterly inapplicable to the relations between Britain and India. Lord Ampthill 
agreed it was necessary to proceed with the great experiment of grafting European 
ideals to India in the hope that a vigorous and fruitful new species would evolve. 

Lord Lothian expresssd the opinion that when the Select Committee faced the 
facts of modern India they would be driven to the same conclusion as the Round 
Table Conferences and the Government. He pointed out that the White Paper was 
based on three fundamentals, namely, federation, Indian’s responsibility of her own 
domestic affairs and the safeguards. Arguing a case for this he sketched a picture 
of the difference in conditions of India to-day and that of the pre-war days. He 
stressed the fact that there had been great increase in the school population, univer- 
sity students and the spread of newspapers and wireless, Lord Lothian said that 
the economics of the village had also profoundly changed and did not depend on 
the monsoon but on world prices. He said that as chairman of the Franchise Com- 
mittee he had studied the probable evolution of parties. He had decided that the 
foundations of parties before long would be economic. Party evolution would follow 
the normal lines when India was rid of pre-occupation with the British issue. 

Referring to the picture sketched of new India Lord Lothian said that it was 
useless putting a dam to the forces which had been released and urged that politi- 
cal manhood was only to be developed by responsibility. In this connection he paid 
a tribute to the degree of responsibility already shown to the Indian legislatures in 
view of the fact that they were confronted with irremovable executives. He urged 
that it was important to develop responsibility both in the Centre and the provinces. 
Lord Lothian believed that the proposed constitution would work if launched with 
reasonable common sense and good-will. He saw no possibility for the future 
except to continue on the present lines. He pointed out that disaster was prophe- 
sieil whenever a Dominion constitution was established. We had been surprised at 
the quality of men the Dominions had produced when responsibility was transferred 
to their shoulders. Lord Lothian believed that the same would be true in India 
and contended that Government’s scheme was sound because in fundamentals it 
was based on two ultimate realities of the Indian situation namely, that Indians 
must be allowed to take over control of their own government and it was impossible 
for Parliament to continue to govern in details Indians who live in a changing 
world. We must be responsible for the defence and unity of India because its unity 
was our creation and our gift and there was at present noforce in India able to main- 
tain unless we did. Lord Lothian turned to the question of the possible alternatives 
and declared that there was no alternative. Social reform would never be obtained 
without the enfranchisement of a sufficient portion of the community. He claimed 
that the Franchise Committee had carried out the Premier’s instructions that no 
important section of the community should lack the means of expressing its op- 
inion. He criticised the White Paper proposals for the representation of women 
which was a grave mistake. He hoped that the Select Committee would remedy it 
for a strong representation was necessary if women were to escape their age-old bondage. 
Having dealt with the suggestion that there was too much democracy in the 
White Paper Lord Lothian considered the second alternative, namely, provincial 
autonomy now and federation later and said that he opposed the proposal (1) be- 
cause it constituted a rebuff to the proposals of the princes for federation, (2) 
because it would render at the centre a legislature of log-rolling delegations sent 
not to consider all- India affairs but affairs of the provinces and (3) because Indian 
public opinion would not accept advances by stages. Lord Lothian considered that 
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^me form of dualism at the Centre was unavoidable. He approved of the White 
Paper view that the best way was to put, jn the Viceroy’s cabinet real leaders of 
me ^ opinion of the legislatul:e and allow them to discuss certain matters at the 
Cabinet and not on the floor of the House. 

Lord Lothian was not so afraid of the Congress as many people in Britain. He 
was frightened about searing the heart of the youths of India by not giving the 

work. The beat remedy for the Congress was to give them work in the Govern- 

ment as far as possible. He was, therefore, convinced that while the details 
might be altered, the only course was to proceed on other lines laid down in the 

White Paper and in accordance with the better mind in India. 

Lord Linlinthgoio supporting the motion said that his own opinions had been 
profoundly modified by his visit to India as chairman of the Agricultural Commission 
when he found that official opinion largely favoured an extension of the principle of 
self-government. An overwhelming proportion of the European commercial commu- 
nity was also prepared to support advance. He felt we were bound to go forward. 
Safety lay in advance. He was convinced that those who dread the effects of change 
in defending lost their cause and those who talked of indefinite prolongation in Bri- 
tish India of benevolent autocracy showed marked insufficiency of political foresight. 
A new way of life between the East and the West must be found. He believed that 
in India we would ultimately make substantial contribution to that new adjustment. 
Peferring to the fears of the effect of self-government on the rural population 
Lord Linlithgow^ believed that the rural population would prove better able to look 
after their own interests than many supposed. But he thought that the franchise 
proposals and the methods of election were capable of improvement in the interests 
among others of the rural population. He said that if the principle of representa- 
tive government was applied too hastily, it might give rise to assault on the rights 
of property, thereby prejudicing the future development of India. Lord Linlithgow 
described the transfer of law and order as the crux of the problem and said that 
self-government was not possible unless they were transferred. The success of Indi- 
ps in conducting the department would be the test by which the British would 
judge the fitness of British India to enjoy self-government, for failure would lead to 
such a demand for a reversal of the poliby of fudia as no British Government could 
resist. 

Lord Hastings described the White Paper as a tremendous achievement. He 
argued that provincial autonomy before Central responsibility would result in a 
gradual absorption and disappearance of the states which would not be able to resist 
the peaceful penetration of a democratised ^ British India. It was necessary to give 
the states the assurance of not only the maintenance of their present position but also 
the opportunity of preserving that position in a democratic way by having a voice in 
the federal legislature. Lord Hastings recognised that many prinees were exceedingly 
nervous and said that it was unreasonable to expect unanimity from the Chamber. We 
would be unjustified in saying that because the last meeting of the Chamber was not 
fruitful, they would be further removed from the desire to federate than two or 
three years ago. All they desired was to be individualists. If the princes sent re- 
presentatives to the Select Committee, he did not believe that they would draw back 
and make Central responsibility impossible. On the contrary he was confident that 
it would be possible to make the scheme a success. 

Lord Laniington having declared that contrary to his earlier opinion he now fa- 
voured simultaneous provincial autonomy and Central responsibility said that while 
Blr,^ Gandhi and others talked wildly of Indians’ right to secede from the empire 
India was unable to dispense with British protection for there were people across 
the Frontier awaiting Britain’s disappearance for an opportunity to loot and there 
would be devastation on a scale unseen for centuries. Lord Lamington declared that 
an outside power was required to adjust the diversity and rivalry of the different 
races. He pointed out that for 70 years a handful of Britishers kept peace and 
order. India s populations had increased by 100 millions showing that the adminis- 
tration was conducted with an honest desire for the advance of India’s welfare on 

fairplay and sympathy. We were not going to abandon those 
attributes because Indians were to shoulder a greater degree of responsibility. We 

mediators in those rivalries and difficulties and as a har- 
monising infiuence in a truly united India. 
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In the House of Lords to-day, Lord Olivier supported llic motion and said that 
one thing which impressed all who were brought into contact with the facts was 
that they were unable to handle the situation on the old theories of government. A 
new aspect of the situation was the idea of federation, which impressed him tea 
years ago when he began to study Indian politics. After giving instances of the 
faulty working of dyarchy, Lord Olivier approved of the transfer of law and order 
in the provinces, saying that he had been converted by his conversations with Lord 
Wiilingdon and othersj' who made it clear to him that it was perfectly safe and rea- 
sonable under certain conditions. The ground was now clear for provincial autono- 
my j in which everybody concurred. One of the difficulties was that Indian politi- 
cians expected a ready-made constitution, but that could not be put in such a form 
as to give Dominion katus. There would probably be an outcry that faith had been 
broken with the Indian people because Dominion status had not been established. 
He, therefore, regretted the form of the White Paper and thought that the Govern- 
ment should have made it clear that the constitution would be revised for an auto- 
matic and continuous development towards Dominion status. 

Lord Salishurij said that it was difficult to exaggerate the seriousness of the task 
on which they were engaged, but he thought that the House should adopt the mo- 
tion without committing themselves. He disputed the analogy which people ^ soine- 
times tried to establish between the Indian constitution and the British constitution, 
and pointed out that the British constitution had been evolved gradually over a 
thousand years, while the Indian constitution was purely artificial, striking at the 
very roots of what was most valuable and vital in Indian life. They were unable to 
rely upon Lord Sankey’s placid optimism. 

Lord Salisbury declared that responsible ministers representing a majority could 
gradually evade and defeat the safeguards, telling the Governor-General that if he 
did not do what they wanted they would resign, and he would be ^ unable to get 
another Government. The Premiers solution to the communal question was unsatis- 
factory and finance was chaotic. Both questions were completely undigested* Yet 
the committee would have to deal with them. He complained that ^ arrangements 
with the princes were being done blindfold and that although the White Paper pro- 
vided safeguard it did not provide a machinery by which the safeguards could work. 
It was only by weighing every step that they could prevent a catastrophe. Just aa 
those who lost Ireland would never be forgiven by the country, those who lost India 
would never likewise be forgiven. 

Lord Eardinge said that the policy towards India had always been progressive, 
In fact, during his administration it was regarded by man with suspicion as^ ad- 
vanced, radical or something worse. He urged it would be better to allow provincial 
self-government to develop bn its own lines before a further experiment was made at 
the centre. He declared that he was informed by a former member of the Yiceroyb 
Council that only a few Indian politicals wanted central responsibility but dared no- 
say so publicly. We had no right to take risks in our responsibility for that vast 
continent. He welcomed the safeguards, but did not attach much importance to 
them because one knew how easily such safeguards could be whittled down ^ until 
they became practically ineffective. He urged the Government to adopt a policy of 
greater responsibility and caution. There should be no question of conceding central 
responsibility until events had proved that provincial self-government was a practi- 
cable and justifiable policy. No risks should be run of administrative chaos, which 
he was profoundly apprehensive was certain to follow in the event of self-govern- 
ment being conceded in the centre and the provinces simultaneously. 

Lord Strathcona, who holds a minor Government office, regarded the White Paper 
procedure with complete equanimity and confidence. It was as complete and perfect 
as it could be from the standpoint of Parlimentary control. He converted the view 
that federation (responsibility ?) in the centre was a reversal of the policy because 
it created central dyarchy, and argued that by reserving the army and foreign affairs 
one was not creating dyarchy because they were not of vital internal importance. 
As regards law and order, he said that it would have been somewhat of a sham if 
they had given provincial autonomy without transferring law and order. The Govern- 
ment were fully aware of the difficulties. If Indian politicians proved worthy of 
that charge, then it would be realized that they were able to govern themselves at 
least to the provinces. 

47 
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Lord Strafchcoaa said that; the test of the Government's proposals would be the am- 
ount of cooperation they received, and warned the House against the fears that the 
Congress would be unwilling to work the scheme, pointing out that they were not 
necessarily legislating for the Congress but also for those in India who had always 
been willing to assist the Government. He believed that the scheme would give 
Indiau politicians a sense of responsibility, It would be for them to assist the 
Government in making the scheme work. He believed also that there were elements 
in India who were determined to see that the proposed reforms were worked and 
Indians^ themselves would prove that they had no intention of serving the British 
connection. Lord Burnham, speaking on the motion for the appointment of a Joint 
Committee, referred to the treatment of the Simon Commission by the late Government 
and thought that it was the only example in British history of the Parliamentary 
commission appointed for the purpose of guiding Parliament’s policy never having 
its report formally considered. He said that the Simon Commission found the pre- 
vailing opinion of the official world one of impending catastrophe, although some 
seniors were buoyed up by the idea that the present system would last their time. 
He contended that those with the best right to be heard had been largely ignored. 

Referring to the presence of Indians on the Joint Committee, he asked whether 
they would be witnesses or assessors. He feared that if Indian members were 
present when their compatriots were examined the latter would say nothing new. 

Lord Burnham hoped that the Committee would be open to the press so as to 
prevent the publication in India of destroyed and coloured accounts. He said that 
their Indian fellow-subjects did not observe the rule of confidential reports of the 
provincial Governments always published in the Indian newspapers before they were 
received by the Commission. 

Lord Burnham proceeded to refer to the reception of the White Paper proposals 
in India as evidence of a lack of goodwill and said that those who believed in com- 
promise trusted to Indian Liberals, but they were a party of generals— a phantom 
party who vvere compelled to tow the Congress. line. Moreover, the princes were 
evidently discontented and if the majority came in, it would be with great doubts 
and reservations. Lord Burnham concluaed by observing that he did not agree with 
the statement that it was a choice between a breach of faith and a breach of trust 
and said that the British were pledged to the gradual development of self-govern- 
ment. But the time and pace of it were always left open. 

Lord Brabourne, formerly Mr. Knatchbiill, a member of the House of Commons 
and Sir Samuel Hoare^s Secretary, in a maiden speech confessed that as Conserva- 
tive be felt disquiet at the idea of rapid advance, but the contacts made recently 
showed that there was another side to the question. He believed that if the doubter 
had his opportunity of attending the third Round Table Conference, the opposition 
to Government’s proposals would be very small. He said they would have been 
struck in the Round Table Conference by the almost complete agreeraeut on most 
controversial points and the strong conservative opinion expressed by the Indian 
delegates. He said that there was an almost unanimous agreement on the Governor- 
General’s powers. Also there was an almost general demand for most of the safe- 
guards. Lord Brabourne expressed the opinion that the British had now an opportunity 
of carrying the moderate elements who might drift towards the extremists or lose 
interest if nothing was done. He was of opinion that the development of responsibi- 
lity would bring into politics a large volume of conservative forces which at 
present were dormant for lack of opportunity and when the Federal system was 
operating it would greatly weaken the Congress because there would be nothing to 
hold the Congressmen together. He declared that the strongest safeguard was pub- 
lic opinion as expressed by an enlarged electorate. He welcomed the appointment 
of the Select Committee and hoped that its deliberations would not be too 
lengthy. 

Lord Hutchison said that when he visited the states he gained the impression 
that the princes were willing to join the Federation provided certain conditions 
were carried out. They were anxious about their treaties with the Crown and 
unwilling to accept new treaty with the Indian Government. Lord Hutchison 
urged that the Constitution Bill be hastened in order to give reasonable time for the 
settlement of the princes^ new treaties with the Viceroy. He believed that it was in 
the interests of the princes, their people and India that they entered into the Federa- 
tion. Otherwise, the autonomous provinces would gradually absorb the states. He 
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welcomed the establishment of responsible government and hoped that- the Joint 
Committee would have the help of the best draftsman in the difficult task of draw- 
ing up its findings. 

Lord Middletoyi maintained that those with a thorough knowledge of India should 
have been more closely consulted and said the high tributes were paid to the I. 0. S. 
as administrators, but when they retired their opinions were unwelcome. Declaring 
that the British were now seeing the results of the deeis'on not to give the Indians 
an oriental form of education, Lord Middleton said that the British would soon 
see how this sham democracy would work. He did not know of a single white man 
who know India who vras opitraistic. All feared terrible chaos because the 
elements of democracy were lacking. Lord Middleton suggested that, instead of sad- 
dling India with a form of government which many countries without the Indian 
complexities or race and religion were unable to carry on comfortably, itwould_have 
been better to expand the existing states and create new ones so as to evolve a Unit^ 
States of India under the Viceroy with a powerful army. He ‘concluded by 
Saying that he hoped that he was wrong in his complete mistrust of democracy in 
the East. 

Lord Elihanh pointed out that the proposed "constitution J differed from other 
Federal constitutions, It was really cooperative and not Federation. He urged that 
one of the main objects of the Joint Committee should be to simplify Government s 
plan so as to make it more workable and more easily understandable. Lord Eu- 
bank was emphatic that it was essential for success that the princes should enter 
freely and voluntarily without pressure from the British and India Governments. 
He suggested that the police in large urban areas should be subject to the 
mate control of the Viceroy or the Governors. He also suggested that the final 
legislation should contain the fullest possible safeguards with reference to trade. 


Srd, DAY^EOVSE OF L0EDS-6th. APRIL 19B3 

The Marquess of Buffer in, resuming the debate, said that it was only natural 
that the White Paper should be criticised very severely, but the only relevant critici- 
sms were those backed by constructive proposals. ^ There was a great risk involved 
in handing the police to Indian control but Indian opinion would fix on two key 
subjects which would determine its reception of the report. In the centre Indian 
opinion would fix on responsibility for finance and in the provinces on the handing 
over of law and order. 

If they pinned their faith to central control they should ^ be betraying 
trust to millions of Indians, whose only concern was with provincial subjects. They 
were mistaken if they thought that responsible government would spring up m 
India in a night. For long time they would have a fluid constitution and much 
inexperience. Indians would be too glad to take advantage of the guidance of 
Governors and Viceroys. The recent demand by the Legislative Assembly for the 
extension of the Finance Minister's term of office was a good omen of the way the 
constitution would work. The constitution contained all the seeds of^ responsible 
government. For the first time the onus of proof was placed upon Indians. 

If Indians governed well there was no limit to what ^they could ;do and if they 
governed badly the British were there to rescue them. They had a Parliament, 
peculiarly well fitted to deal with the situation and also a Secretary of State and 
Viceroy worthy of the high traditions of their offices. They had a British 
India weary of struggle and anxious only for peace. Indian politicians were anxi- 
ous to proceed with their schemes of social reform, while the princes were ready to 
take their part in the Federation. He saw nothing permanent in an alternative 
to the White Paper but seeds of that same dissension and decay which had blos- 
somed in Ireland laying an intolerable burden on another generation. 

The Marquess of Zetland supported the scheme as a whole although certain' fea- 
tures seemed objectionable. He was satisfied that the Federation was the ".only 
sound basis on which a self-governing constitution could.be conduced. He; was 
convinced that by adopting a measure of responsibility Government were much 
more likely to secure reasonable consideration and suitable government than if they 
merely perpetuated the existing system. There was an idea in some quaxters_that 
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the Governineat of iadia as at present constituted possessed elements of stren|>th 
and stability. That was not his view nor the opinion of Provincial Governments 
who were in the best possible position to form an opinion. The _ Government of 
India as at present constituted was not capable of safeg'iiardin^j^ the interests of Bri- 
tish trade, the best safeguard of which was a contented India. 

‘We would have anything but a contented India if anything short of the White 
Paper were conceded,’ said Lord Zetland. He quoted Sir^ Surendranath Banerjee as 
an instance of the effect of responsibility and said that Sir Sureiidranath after be- 
ing known as the uncrowned king of Bengal underwent a remarkable change in his 
whole political outlook on receiving responsibility for an important department 
which he ojBTered him, including the shouldering of the unpopular task of boldly 
supporting proposals for increased taxation which were carried by his powerful ad- 
vocacy. It was for such reasons that not easily but gradually Lord Zetland came 
to the conclusion that by far the safest course was to grant responsibility not only 
in the provinces but in *the centre. 

The Marquess of Zetland disliked intensely the position in which it was proposed 
to place tne Viceroy. Whenever anything went wrong he would be expected to 
right it. The scheme placed far too great a burden on the shoulders of one man. 
Practically the only provision for safeguarding the interests of the minorities was 
the declaration in the White Paper, yet they constituted a special responsibility or 
the Governor-General and Governors in order to submit matters affecting their 
special responsibilities. Without such provision the safeguards would prove wholly 
illusory. He added that the authors of the White Paper contemplated with complete 
equanimity, if not satisfaction, a sort of a gladiatorial combat between the Viceroy 
and the legislature in the event of disagreement and criticised this arrangement by 
which the Viceroy was ostentatiously dragged into the limelight as the man who 
would prevail over the will of elected representatives of the people. He suggested 
that the Committee should consider a less objectionable way. 

He criticised the system of direct election to the Federal Legislature and was un- 
able to understand how the authors of the scheme persuaded themselves that this 
was a practicable proposition. He pointed out the diiSScuIty of canvassing in cons- 
tituencies as large as Wales. That was the best way to reduce the representative sys- 
tem to a farce. 

!I7ie Earl of MicUeto7i criticised the police provisions and urged that the Gover- 
nors of provinces should be heads of police having an official in the Ministry repre- 
senting the interests of the police. He added that not a single member of the 
House was willing to say that the White Paper, even if passed as it stood, would 
give satisfaction to India. He hoped that Government would examine the question 
of law and order with an open mind. 

Lord Lloyd said that when this amazing and highly complicated document was 
further studied he was sure that both the Houses would realise that the policy 
founded on it was unlikely to bring order and contentment to India. Many of 
those who had doubts in that connection felt themselves heinnaed in by a long 
series of inescapable pledges. He considered that they were only bound by the 
Act of 1919 which was a pledge to which they were fully committed. Recalling his 
experiences in the Near East, he referred to the chaos and turmoil caused by imrna- 
fcure systems of Parliamentary Government and the wreckage that they could bring 
to the people. 

He referred to Syria as an example which, despite the able and firm hand of 
French guidance, had its constitution going only for a brief time when there was a 
collision with the Governor and Parliament was disrupted. Persia and Iraq had a 
travesty of Parliamentary Government, their systems being very close to autocracy. 
That was not what we wanted in India. Nothing could be worse than sham demo- 
cracy or sham Parliamentary Government. There was no greater crime than to 
mislead the peoples of the East into thinking that the British Government were 
giving them what they were not. 

He had perhaps almost more experience than any other member of the House of 
Lords in dealing with a policy of independence with safeguards for four years. 
Apart from the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms in India, he had been wrestling with 
this policy in Egypt. If anyone thought that this scheme would bring peace to 
India he was gravely mistaken. Sir Samuel Hoare had said that safeguards were 
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necessary if stable government was to be secured. Sir Samuel Hoare had boasted 
that he was going to hand, without safeguards, to Indian Ministers practically every 
single matter affecting millions of Indian villagers. Did not 300 millions of Indian 
villagers require safeguards ? 

His main criticism of the White Paper was that it weakened, not strengthened 
the connection between Britain and India. There was no reality in self-government 
without the transfer of the police and army and there was no security for anybody 
if it was made. It would be disastrous if pressure were put on the princes to join 
the Federation. He recalled the incident between Lord Wiilingdon and ‘Kanji 
saying that no one who remembered ‘Ranji’ failed to feel deep sorrow at it. 

He did not see what would prevent Labour, when it returned to power ^ again, 
from modifying the Constitution, altering the^ balance of power and weakening the 
princes’ position. Referring to Egypt he said _ that they took independence but 
refused safeguards. He prophesied that the British would find the same course pur- 
sued by the nationalists and quoted Mr. V. J* Patel and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
at Allahabad in January. He described Sir Tej Bahadur as one of the most brilli- 
ant moderates in India. The right course was to revert to the bimon Commission 
basing their recommendations on it. That w'as the only course likely to give results. 
One could not have real responsibility with effective safeguard. 

Lord Reading said that throughout the debate no one had suggested for a mo- 
ment that there should be any retrograde movement as regards India or that there 
should be a standstill policy. That meant they w-ere all agreed that there shouici be 
a measure of advance in the Government of India. Again they^ were all agreed, tna 
there should be provincial autonomy. The only questions at issue at preseut were 
the questions of pace and degree. 

Lord Beading pointed out that only three out of the 24 speaker had not held 
high office in India or participated in Indian Commissions, the three hemg Ijora 
Salisbury. Lord Elibank and Lord Ponsonby. All were agreed ( even Lord LloyOl, 
that there should be provincial autonomy but there were differences concerning tne 
police and law and order. There was also complete agreement mside and oiusiae 
the House and in India that Government were anxious to secure an 
ration. Lord Reading pointed out that the Simon .Commission favoured provincial 
autonomy, which meant the transfer of all the remaining subjects of which i? 

important subject was law and order. He dM not believe thatfa single } j 

be found to support the suggestion that a European Minister should be appomtea 
to deal with them. That would be an impossible situation. 

Dealing with Central responsibility Lord Reading recalled his abolishment 
the princes declared in favour of federation. He said that J 

Bion that the reason for this was that they were dissatisfied with the Government of 
India as it was then administered and thought it ought to be changed Lord 
ding added that while he would keep as open a mind 
.the Select Committee nothing which had happened since the princes 
had caused him to depart by a hair’s breadth from his statement at the Round 
Table Conference on behalf of the Liberals at the time. 

nared to accent in substance the constitution as presented in the White Paper, 
thof-h hf reserved the question of any necessary consideration or elaboration. 
Dealtng with the safeguards Lord Reading asked if there was any constitution 
which had been put into statute that did not contain safe-guards which oRea arose 
not through a distrust of those receiving responsibility but were inserted for the 
purpose of retaining their confidence. 

Lord Reading did not consider that the duties placed on the viceroy 
would be greater^ than those incurred at present. He did 

Viceroy in the House would declare the position to be such that nobody would be 
able to perform the duties. 

Lord Reading proceeded to deal with the position of the princp 
federation and said that while nobody would advocate pressure, it wouW be most 
regrettable if the princes after their announcement of work done in ?ntmn and 
In^ia and the promises they had held out did not enter federation m sufficient 
numbers to enable the federation to start. . , . i j 

Lord Reading warned the House against assuming that past difficulties ’would 

continue in the future. He thought that when the scheme was operating Indians 
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attention would be concentrated on their own domestic affliirs and they would cease 
agitating for constitutional reform. 

Lord Reading proceeded to draw a picture of the procedure to be followed under 
the new constitution and suggested that in practice the old difficulties would not 
emerge and perhaps there would be little need for the safeguards since most of 
them were designed to meet emergencies, if they arose. He believed in a system of 
work and looked forward to much happier times than some speakers. ^We had an 
opportunity to take a tremendous step in advance which would give Indians the 
hope that they might be able to manage their own domestic affairs, though naturally 
they would remain part of the association of partnership with the empire/ He be- 
lieved they_ would take pride in that position and in what we had achieved in India 
and the ministers, guided along avenues of integrity according to British ideals 
would take pride in their task. 

Lord Reading concluded that it wms not an armed force which had given us 
power in India but the character of the British and their reputation for honest and 
fair dealing and justice and for carrying out of their promises. 

Lord Ponsonhij, the Opposition Leader, said that Labourites had decided to 
serve on the Select Committee for three reasons. Firstly, it was the duty of the 
Parliamentary Opposition to take a share in the evolution of any bill ; secondly, 
they should be able to assist Government when the latter was pulled to the right 
and, thirdly, their presence was more important than that of any group. It wms as 
important as Government itself because the Opposition represented the future 
government of* Britain. Lord Ponsonby did not believe that the Simon Report 
could ^seriously be advanced as an alternative policy. He dwelt on the difficulty of 
putting a constitution on paper and said that if the British constitution was put as 
a White Paper it would not be given a second reading in either House. He emphasis- 
ed that DO, constitution would work unless the people to whom it was accorded de- 
sired it to work. Moreover, smooth working was not the only point. He quoted in 
this connection Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s dictum that ‘good government is 
no substitute for self-government’, 

Indians musfc“work ‘out their' own ’salvation. We should see the foundations of 
the edifice truly laid and not trouble overmuch about the facade. Lord Ponsonby 
criticised the White Paper over-emphasising the safeguards and said that Labourites 
had desired to see the promise of Dominion Status^ implemented. He had hoped it 
would be given on a certain date and under certain conditions. It was at present 
not mentioned. The date of establishment of federation seemed indefinitely postponed. 
There was too much limitation of the powers of the legislature while women’s fran- 
chise proposals should be reconsidered. 

Lord Ponsonby drew attention to the question of the atmosphere in India while 
the constitution was being discussed and urged that as long as men, particularly 
young men, were imprisoned for political offences, it was impossible to prepare the 
appropriate soil for the seed to be sowed. Ho paid a tribute to Lord Irwin’s work 
as Viceroy and wished he had stayed another term to see the fruition of his 
labours. He said that after his departure the policy of the strong hand commenced. He 
urged Britain not to allow fear, suspicion or over-caution to prevent the grant of the 
fundamental right ' tojelf-governraen t. 

Lord Irioin replying for the Government dealt at the outset with the position 
of the Indian f representatives and said that he was unable to add to the statement 
made in a previous debate when he said the collaboration must he a matter for 
the committee and that it was not possibele for Indians to vote or sign the report. 
Subject to those limitations Government hoped that the committee would avail itself 
to the utmost of most free consultation with Indians and would allow them to voice 
objections and criticise freely. 

Lord Irwin proceeded Jto reply to those who opposed advance at the Centre and 
qouted Ms personal experience as to why he did not share their views. Lord Irwin 
said that before he went to India he had been an implacable member of the Con- 
servative Opposition whose']' principal concern was to resist Irish Horae Rule. 
Moreover, when he joined the ^ ^Government he served his novitiate under Mr. Chur- 
chill. 
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T'Ord Irwin consequently went to India with no predisposition either to accept or 
press Indian claims but conditions in India compelled a reconsideration of his 
attitude. He found the political intelligentsia acute, subtle and highly trained in 
the technique of political life and notions on which we pride ourselves for giring 
to the world. This was all reinforced by the fact that Indian education vastly out- 
stripped industrial development with the result that many drifted into politics tailing 
to nod a job. Moreover, this was supported often by the veiy unscrupulous and 
almost ubiquitous vernacular press. 

Lord Irwin agreed that the political intelligentsia was a fractional minority but 
it was not a minority in the sense of contra-distinction to the majority. It was, 
therefore, not merely the Congress but many of our most loyal frsends who were 
anxious to see India move towards the management of her own affairs. 

Lord Irwin proceeded to describe the existing system of government in which 
connection he said that the legislature often acted as a grent restraint but there had 
always been internal friction with increasing difficulty and irresponsibility and 
when he had been to India for a short time he formed the definite view that the 
point had almost reached where the constitution was unworkable. Referring to Lord 
Lloyd’s snggestion of adopting’the Sinaon Report Lord Irwin declared that it would 
not secure a strong centre which was desired as a balancing force for developing the 
provinces. • 

It was not on account of pledges but because of the hard fact that going back 
would not get us oii that Lord Irwin was driven to the conclusion that advancing 
was the only way of meeting the situation and the logic of facts drove us to respon- 
sibility. 

Replying to the contention that the Montford reforms hadjfailed, Lord Irwin said 
that it was true they had increased communal difficulties and led in some 
places to a certain loss of efficiency such as could be expected under similar condi- 
tions in any country, but they were always recognised as transitional and on the 
whole worked remarkably well. Lord Irwin mentioned among* the benefits of the 
Montford reforms the forming of new parties pointing out that new parties in the 
Punjab and Madras had beaten the Congress. He proceeded to contest the view 
that the present position was due to the mistake of any particular individual and 
said it was due to the pressure of events. 

Lord Irwin claimed that the policy of federation on the basis of defined respon- 
sibility and supported by provisions through which Britain would continue to assist 
India on matters on which she needed it, was fitted to the facts better than any- 
thing else and was complimentary to the Simon Report. It was difficult to visua- 
lise another fitter scheme but if the Joint Committee was able to improve the 
proposals nobody would be more grateful than the authors of the scheme. The fact 
that Government had reached the White Paper conculsions did not imply that they 
were blind to difficulties. They did not overlook the communal difficulties or the 
fact that India was still unable to defend herself but we were bound to assist in 
overcoming the difficulties, thereby assisting India to realise her aspirations of a grea- 
ter measure of self-government. 

Lord Irwin pointed out that the British criticised the safeguards on the ground 
that they were useless and Indians on the ground that they were destructive of 
responsibility. He thought that the truth lay between these viewpoints. He agreed 
with Lord Reading that the powers would not be often exercised. The Governor- 
General would trust his ministers. The latter would not wish to seek a quarrel 
with their best adviser and friends. He won’t believe that Indians^ ^ would 
desire to invade the sphere of the Governor-General’s special responsibilities. He 
did not believe that Indians would want to see India’s credit damaged, the country 
inadequately defended or the minorities disturbed. He reminded those who differed 
from him that the Central legislature was so constituted as to enable the 
state elements to make their voice heard. 

Lord Irwin did not believe that the work of the Governor-GeBeral would be 
unduly arduous compared with to-day. He proceeded tol refer to Indian criticisms and 
pointed out with reference to the criticism that responsibility occupied only a clause 
or two in the White Paper whereas the (safeguards occupied pages, that Indians for 
12 months had been asking to see the exact safeguards on paper. As far as he was 
aware there was nothing in them which had not been accepted or at least generally 
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understood. Lord Irwin never expected enthusiastic reception in India but the 
criticism to which the White Paper was being subjected in no way shook his 
conviction that if the scheme was passed, plenty of responsible Indians would work 
it and that every safeguard was demonstrably in the interests of India. He pointed 
out that either the safeguards would not be required in which case responsibility 
would be unlimited, or they would be required, in which case reasonable people would 
think it their right to have and exercise them. Eeferring to the criticism that 80 
per cent, of India’s revenue was mortgaged to fixed charges, Lord Irwin asked 
Indians to analyse the British and see how much the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
free to spend. He said that withholding of law and order in the provinces would 
render it useless to proceed with the reforms. He pointed out that Moslems in the Punjab 
would be bitterly opposed to it as Hindus elsewhere. 

Lord Irwin deplored the manner in which the protagonists of both sides played into 
another’s hands, creating new misunderstandings and suspicions and immensely aggra- 
vating the task of moderate men of both the countries. 

He concluded that he had never doubted that with reasonable goodwill on both 
sides it would be possible to reach a solution whereby Indians would find the reality of 
constitutional reform and British anxiety wouldbe resolved and allayed. He hoped, there- 
fore, that in the next stage we and those who came from India would approach the 
question not in the spirit of a grim struggle to acquire and retain power, but as part- 
ners in a most difficult and most honourable enterprise through a solution of which 
both the countries would do much for the assistance and strength of the other. Both 
were members of a great society of which he hoped, each would always be proud 
and happy to call itself a party. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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The Sixth annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry was held at Delhi on the 15th. &; 16th. April 1933- The following is the 
text of the presidential address delivered by Seih Walchand Rirachand on the 
opening day : — 

Eepeession 

I am sorry the review of the past year’s work has to begin with the mention 
of the policy of repression followed by Government during that year. As you all 
know, the year 1932 opened with the incarceration of GandhijI as a State prisoner 
which was followed by a general policy of raids, arrests and imprisonmpts. The 
inauguration of such a policy was bound to adversely affect the economic fabric of 
the country. This is but in consonance with the well-recognised law that the com- 
merce and industiyr of a country are appreciably affected by the slightest tremor 
caused in the political strata. This is neither the time nor the place to chronicle 
the subsequent events in the political history of oar country. I might, however, quote 
the opinion of an impartial Englishman who was a member of tne deputation sent 
out ^to this country by the India League to study the Indian situation on the 
spot and whose opinion will, I am confident, be considered fair and unprejudiced. 
That gentleman, referring to one aspect of the policy of repression, has said : — 

^When 1 know that the Commissioner of Police in Bombay can send merchants 
to jail because their refusal to trade with the other merchants constitutes an offence 
and can release those whom he terms as ‘law-breakers’ when he is informed that 
trading has started in a certain markeb—this is something new in law and 
commerce.” 

Whilst we in this country were realizing to our cost how by the promulga- 
tion of the Ordinances, the administration of justice was made subservient to 
the exigencies of executive administration, on the ^ other side of the world 
Lord Beading tried to hold this state of rule by Ordinances, to the admiration 
of the “Civilised World,” by asserting in a broadcast speech on India to the Ameri- 
can public that 

“We have promised to insist on the maintenance of order in India and we wish 
to make secure liberty and justice there in aceordance loith the aims and ideals lof 
English-speaking peoples, both American and British.” (Italics are mine). 

We have had sufficient experience of the ideals of liberty and justice for which 
the British nation stands in their administration of this country for over a lOO 
years, to know the meaning of these terms as applied to India. It is not easy to 
see why Lord Reading coupled the name of the Americans with the British by sug- 
gesting that the aims and ideals of both Americans^ and British ^ were the same. 
Probably he has a greater insight in the administration of the Philippine Islands by 
the Americans than ourselves as he felt justified in roping in the Americans as he 
did. Those who have watched the working of the Ordinances during the year 1932 
do not believe that such au action, even if now legalised by Government, will create 
a calm atmosphere for the working of the reforms. For the purpose of creating 
such an atmosphere, Government have been trying to crush the biggest and^ most 
powerful political organisation — the Indian National Congress. That organisation 
with its 47-year-old traditions and its clearly expressed policy of non-violence and 
representing as it does not only the intelligentsia but the vast rnasses of the country, 
can and will never be crushed permanently. At the most, it might be driven under- 
ground for a time, but the present impasse will continue and the bitterness will j go 
on increasing both against Government and Britain until those who were respons ble 
for forcing the Congress to resort to civil disobedience movement by advising the 
Viceroy to decline an interview to Mahatma Gandhi, realise the harm that they are 
doing not only to India but to Great Britain and be morally courageous enough to 
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cast aside all notions of prestige and find out ways and means to create goodwill 
among the people of this country. This and this alone will be a guarantee against 
any future political and economic eruptions in the country. In my opinion, and 
that opinion is sure to have the backing of the Federation, the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the release of all political prisoners is absolutely essential to create real 
goodwill between the two nations. Let us hope that better counsel will prevail in 
London and at Simla in the near future to bring about such a change. 

Declining Trade 

During the period of uncertainty in the past year, India’s normal trade naturally 
suffered a heavy set-back in addition to the set-back caused by the world-wide de- 
pression that has existed for last four years, ^ India’s balance of trade, ^ which was 
always in her favour and which was helpful in discharging her obligations outside 
India, diminished to a very alarming extent. In any other self-governing country 
such a fall in the balance of trade would have created a stir in the Government 
circles, and would have spurred them to adopt emergency measures to adjust the 
import and export trade of their country. In India, however, as it did not adverse- 
ly affect the British commercial and industrial interests, the usual policy of ^‘Laissez 
Faire” continued to prevail. Whilst in other countries either the currency policy is 
adjusted to suit the exigencies of the situation or tariff-walls are erected to check 
the imports from foreign countries, in India, unfortunately,^ the administration not 
being in national hands there have been no readjustments in either the currency or 
the tariff policy of the Government of India whose currency policy has always been 
subordinated to the interests of Great Britain. The haphazard manner in which the 
policy of discriminating protection is applied by Government, combined with ^ the 
newly adopted policy of Imperial Preference, has not resulted in any appreciable 
progress in the establishment of new industries in the country. This apathetic atti- 
tude of the Government of India towards the increasing unfavourable balance of 
trade against India makes us feel despondent about the future of the economic^ con- 
dition of our country. The appeal made by promoters of several Swadeshi and 
“Buy Indian” Leagues to check foreign imports to the greater use of indigenous 
goods has had some effect in the beginning, but as these movements had not only 
not had the support of Government as in Great Britain, but were looked upon with 
suspicion, the efforts and the effects thereof began to dwindle. As you all know, 
Great Britain witnesses the unique phenomenon of the “Buy British” campaign sup- 
ported by everybody from the Prince to the porter and receiving whole-hearted sup- 
port at the hands of the administrators of the country and as a result of this pro- 
paganda, the inrush of foreign exports to that country was very soon checked. In 
contrast with this attitude we have in India responsible ministers in the provinces, 
carrying on a campaign for giving preference to goods manufactured in other parts 
of tie Empire even at the cost of Indian-manufactured goods. Such an_ interpreta- 
tion of the cult of swadeshism from men in authority will not help the industries of 
this country. The time has come, or rather past, when it is necessary for each and 
evevy Indian to observe a vow to buy and use only pure Indian goods to the 
exclusion of all others. If once a genuine and lasting demand^ for Indian goods is 
created, there is every reason to hope that we shall see springing up in our country 
a large number of industries financed, managed and controlled predominantly by 
Indians which would be able to supply the requirements of our countrymen. It 
wauld not be out of place for me to refer with appreciation to the^ work that is 
being carried on by a number of “Buy Indian” Leagues or Swadeshi Leagues orga- 
nised in various provinces in the country to propagate the cult or swadeshism and 
to appeal to you all and to my countrymen at large to give them all encouragement 
and support that it is possible for you and them to give. 

My predecessor last year dealt in detail with the; very distressing phenomenon, 
which, I may say, is unique, in the economic history of the whole world, I mean 
the enormous drain of the yellow metal from this country. The callous indifference 
with which the people’s gold reserve is allowed to be drained away in spite of the 
unanimous condemnation by the representatives of the Indian commercial community 
is a vivid example of how the interests of a nation ruled by another are disregarded 
by the latter for its own advantage. That the exports of gold from India were re- 
quired by Great Britain to give strength to the pound sterling does not now require 
to be proved. If still there is any doubt lingering in the minds of any of my 
CQuntryraen, they have merely to look at the policy pursued by such mighty nation 
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as the United Kingdom and the United States of America with their gold hoarded 
in their vaults and then to compare the same with the opposite policy in this 
country adopted by the administrators belonging to one of these nations. Whilst the 
United States of America with more than 7,D00 miliion dollars worth of gold in their 
vaults think it wise to put an embargo on the export of gold, India’s non-Indian 
Finance Minister characterises this distressing feature of gold exported from India 
as a ^‘pleasing phenomenon”. It is not difficult for us to understand why this phe- 
nomenon of the export appeared pleasant to Sir George Schuster and his countrymen. 
It is, however, necessary to examine the ingenious a’-gument used by the Finance 
Member in defence of his inaction. The Finance Minister puts forth a very 
amusing theory that the proceeds of gold realised by Indian sellers had been trans- 
ferred to interest-bearing investments. It seems that he has ignored the fundamental 
fact that the average Indian is not likely to bring into market his gold ornaments 
unless he is compelled by circumstances to meet daily wants. Thus, a portion of 
the sum realised by the sale of gold must have gone to the money-lenders from the 
pockets of the agriculturists and small holders of gold articles, while the greater 
part of the remaining sum had to be exchanged for commodities. This process of 
forced sale of gold led to the increase of British imports in the country, which was 
wished for both by the Finance Member and the manufacturers in his country. 
Some of the balance may at first sight be supposed to have been used for the pur- 
pose of assisting industries, but so far as I know, no industry except the sugar in- 
dustry is in a sufficiently flourishing state in the country and therefore is not capable 
of absorbing any new capital. Even the capital for the sugar industry has not come 
from those who had sold their gold but mostly from substantial business men. In 
support of my statement, I would request you to go to the villages in the country 
and there you will see for yourselves the cry of distress emerging from the huts of 
these villages and you will be satisfied that the story about the re-icvestment of 
gold is much less than half a truth and consequently much worse than untruth. 1 
feel it my duty at the time of laying down the reins of my office to voice from this 
platform the feelings of those who know their country^ well and to warn the admi- 
nistrators against the continuance of policy of economic exploitation of my country 
any longer and would advise them even now to put a stop to the export of gold. 

British Industeul Policy 

Outside India we have been witnessing a very interesting change in old things 
giving place to new. The United Kingdom’s plan of keeping a hold on the Euro- 
pean group of nations under the obligation of war debts has failed completely. 
Activity in the industrial world outside the United Kingdom has placed British 
industries face to face with severe competition from its rivals on the continent. British 
industries for the last 15 years have not been able to face world competition 
in the Eastern markets of the globe and the very policy of free trade of 
which Britain boasted for more than 80 years had to be changed to one of 
protection. The McKenna duties, the Safeguarding of Industries Act, the Dye 
Stuff Importation Act and the recent Import Duties Act are a sufficient 
indication that the existing plight of British industries forced the hands of the 
British Parliament and Ministers to give up the economic policy founded by Richard 
Cobden and John Bright familiarly known as the Manchester School. After the 
Great War no efforts were spared by British administrators abroad in the dependencies 
and in the colonial empire to give by administrative Acts whatever relief they could 
give to British industries. Discrimination in favour of their industries at the cost 
of indigenous ones was the principle on which the British administrator governed 
this country under their control during the last 15 years. We ^have an illustration 
of this policy in the passing of the Indian Currency Act of 1927 when the rupee 
was appreciated by Statute to Is. 6d. to give advantage to British industries to the 
extent of 12^ per cent. 

Imperial Preference 

The passing of the Currency Act has not the desired effect of increasing British 
imports in the country. The purchasing power of the people was going down on 
account of the slump in the prices of agricultural produce. This added to the ad^nt 
of the cult of Swadeshism which led to the reduction in the volume and value of Bn- 
tish imports into India. The depression that set in since 1929 made the position of 
l^itish industries still worse and in 1931, _ IBritain had to go off the standard to 
correct an advance balance of trade. Britain went off the gold standard just to suit 
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its purpose of giving artificial encouragement to its export trade without in the 
least calculating the eSects of its policy upon the currencies of the world. The 
attitude of the United States of America towards Great Britain and the competition 
created by the industrialised Nations in Europe forced Great Britain to create a 
sterling area for tariff purposes among countries constituting the British Emprire. 
Thus it was sought to secure some relief at Ottawa at the hands of the Dominions 
by securing an extra advantage of 10 per cent by way of Tariff Preference over 
the manufactures of non-empire countries. India being still a dependency, her 
interests were naturally subordinated to those of Great Britain ; the Government 
of India, controlled as it is from London, had no choice but to acquiesce in the 
policy enunciated by the British Government. The country had the misfortune to 
witness the tragic farce of the Legislative Assembly ratifying the Ottawa Pact 
inspite of the unanimous verdict against it from all economists and representatives 
of Indian commercial interests in the country. With a solid Government bloc in the 
Assembly and with immeasurable amount of patronage at their disposal the adminis- 
trators of the country are able to get the Assembly to ratify or legalise any action of 
theirs in spite of country-wide opposition. We have another instance of this power 
of the present administration in the legalisation of the Ordinances that were tem- 
porarily issued last year by the Viceroy for the suppression of the surging tide of 
nationalism created by the Congress in the country. 

World Economic Conference 

Id spite of all these efforts the United Kingdom has not been able to find a 
correct solution of the stage of helplessness in which it is finding itself as the result 
of the unprecedented economic depression that has set in for the last four years all 
the world over. To an impartial student of world conditions, the attitude of the 
United States on the question of war debts is understandable inasnauch as they do 
not want Great Britain or the European Group of Nations to utilise their resour- 
ces made available to them by the liquidation of war debts to carry on a ruthless 
competition against American industries in the world markets nor do the 

United States want these resources to be made use of by the debtor nations 

to add to their armaments and thus be a menace to the very peace 

of the world. If satisfactory guarantees are forthcoming on these questions, 
I do not think the United States of America will ^ stand in the way of an 
amicable adjustment of war liabilities between the nations. This may be said to 
have aggravated the distressed condition of the world and the forthcoming session 
of the world Economic Conference is an indication of the anxiety of all the nations 
to find out a remedy to cure the world of the existing depression. India as 
one of the eight industrially great nations of the world is naturally interested in 

the forthcoming Conference. As you know, the position of our country is entirely 

different from that of the other industrial countries. She has yet to develop her 
industries on right lines and in these days of severe competition, they cannot be 
developed without the active help of the State. She has very little to gain from the 
policy of discrimination and Imperial Preference as means to build up her indus- 
tries. A self-government country, with immeasurable raw materials available every- 
where, with an enormous home market, with hydraulic power available at almost 
every industrial centre and with abundance of cheap labour, would have developed 
her industries in a manner that would have won the admiration of the whole world ; 
but India, with all these advantages, presents a different and a sad picture under 
British administration. It is some satisfaction to note that inspite of the existing 
handicaps with a tenacity, characteristic of India and owing to her own peculiar 
advantage her industries may be considered to have fared less worse than those of 
other countries in present world conditions. She will have to make her position 
very clear at the World Economic Conference. She will^ have to revise her tariff 
policy in a manner suitable to the requirements of her industries. Her outlook, 
therefore, towards any of the question on the agenda of the Conference must 
be entirely different from that of other countries owing to an honest 
clash of interests between the western nations and herself. The United 
Kingdom and the United States of America attained the positions which 
they occupy to-day by a policy of actively promoting and safeguarding thier own 
industries as against the foreigner. The United Kingdom particularly used even 
the weapons of administration and legislation including the! weapon of discrimina- 
tion in favour of their interests to encourage its industries at the cost of the 
development of Indian industries. I need not refer here in detail to their deliberate 
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policy followed ia this country of not only stultifying all efforts towards the 
development of Indian industries but even of going to the extent of destroying by 
unfair competition the industries tbafc had survived the havoc of the East Indian 
Company’s commercial policy in India. All this is a matter of history known to 
you all and which makes a very painful reading. We must at this stage make it clear 
to the Government again that India’s economic and financial needs are dis- 
tinctly different from those of the other industrially advanced countries of the 
world including the United Kingdom, and India will have to strike out an altoge- 
ther different path of her own at the World Economic Conference to suit her own 
requirements. India does not want to be dragged into a policy not suitable to her 
own needs and it is, therefore, all the more necessary that the Government of India 
should give possible opportunity for the nation’s rightful representative to attend 
the conference and to express candidly the nation’s point of view before it. 

CONSTITUTIOiTAL PROPOSALS 

Coming nearer to the realities of the situation in the political world in India, all 
I can say is that the expectations raised in the minds of several of our countrymen 
for the last four years are set at rest by the publication of the Whlte^ Paper in 
March last. The verdict of the nation as voiced by the various organisations and 
their representatives of whatever political thought and creed is unanimous in this 
that it is not capable of satisfying even the most moderate demands of the progres- 
sive political intelligentsia in the country. The constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment, the reservation of Federal Finances to the extent of nearly 80 per cent for 
reserved subjects, the sweeping, extraordinary and uncontrolled powers proposed to 
be vested in the Govern or- General and the Provincial Governors, all these and 
other limitations, reservations, restrictions and safeguards lead one ^ question the 
very bonafidea of the intentions of Great Britain towards India. The very 
inauguration of the Federation is subject to three principal conditions. The one 
particularly relating to the establishment of the Eeserve Bank, seems to me to be 
incapable of being brought into practice for yet a long time to come. This view is 
strengthened by the deliberate line of action which the Government of the country 
is following in respect of its currency and exchange policy and also that relating to 
gold exports. Even assuming that the Federation is brought into existence, 1 am 
very much doubtful if its working will tend to make the nation solvent for the years 
to come, when 80 per cent of her revenue would be earmarked by Statute towards 
the maintenance of an army kept chiefly for Imperial purposes, debt services, the 
pensions and Civil Service charges. Thus scarcely 20 per cent of the revenues are 
left for the nation-building departments of the country. 

Adjustment Military Burden 

I understand that the report of the Indian Defence Expenditure Tribunal has 
been submitted to the Prime Minister. One of the issues dealt with by the Tribunal 
relates to India’s claim to a contribution from the Imperial revenues towards mili- 
tary expenditure in India on the now admitted ground that the army in India is 
maintained to a certain extent for Imperial purposes. Millions and Millions of 
rupees were debited in the past to India’s account towards such expenditure and 
India rightly claims substantial relief in this matter. Another item which requir^ 
a very careful examination is the past obligations thrust on India by the British 
administrators of the country. I would particularly refer in this connection to the 
various wars waged by the British outside the limits of India and in which India 
had no real interest. Huge amounts were paid from the Indian _ treasury towards 
these wars, and if Britain wishes to be free from all charge of misappropriation and 
mal-administration during her regime of trusteeship of this country, an honest and 
true account of all these expenses incurred on these wars waged^ for imperial pur- 
poses must be rendered to the newly-installed Government of this country. 

The Domination oe the Services 

I would lastly refer to a grievance and a very serious and genuine grievance en- 
tertained by the country regarding the recruitment of the all-India Services and the 
privileges enjoyed by them are far higher than those of similar officers employed by 
Great Britain, Dominions or any other country in the world and are quite out of 
proportion to the financial resources and taxable capacity of the country. India can- 
not afford to maintain such a costly Civil Service, aad_ the British Parliamentary 
Joint Committee should, in fairness to this country, revise the clauses making them 
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The Proposed Eailway Board 

This question of the establishment of a Eailway Board to administer the affairs 
of the Indian railways really came as a surprise to those who were all along told at 
the second and third Eound Table Conference that this Body will be constituted by 
the newly-formed Federal Legislature* ^ The railways in India with more than 500 
crores invested therein constitute the biggest asset of the country. They have been 
so far managed by a Eailway Board with the Commerce Member as the Chairman. 
No necessity has been felt for constituting a Statutory Board for the administration 
of these railways. I do not know whether the proposal as incorporated in the 
White Paper is the result of any apprehensions entertained in British circles ow- 
ing to the fact that the future Commerce Member of the Federal Government will 
be an Indian Minister and therefore he may not be relied upon to follow the same 
policy that his predecessors had been following in the pre-federal period. The Rail- 
way Board wields an enormous % power to make^ and unmake any industry in the 
country and if this power is wielded in the national interset of the country, I am 
sure many an industry will be encouraged in the land and will add to its prosperity. 
Looking back to the history of the administration in the past, I can well under- 
stand the object of the British administrators to constitute the Railway Board as a 
close preserve for British interests and as the administration will be run by non- 
Indian persons at the helm, there will be very little change of the future Eailway 
Statutory Board with immense assets worth nearly 800 crores under control following 
a policy that would relieve unemployment in the country, increase the country’s 
productivity and add to the national wealth. I am voicing the unanimous opinion of 
the entire commercial community when I say that the mercantile community views 
with grave concern the proposal in the White Paper relating to the establishment of 

a Railway Board. . , 

I do not wish to express my opinion on the other proposals in the White 
Paper as they will be discussed by the whole House either to-day or to-morrow. 
But let me warn the British people in the country and outside that their interests 
will be safer in the hands of Indians vested with full power rather than if real 
power is denied and nominal control given. In such a case people will be tempted 
to find out ways and means of circumventing all safeguards to damage those vested 
interests. May I repeat the warning given by the Poet Tagore in his letter to the 

Indian Conciliation Group, London. -x* » 

“Genuine peace in India can only result from fearless recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the fundamental claims of humanity”. . ^ . v 

To this I may add that given a status equal to that of Canada, Australia or 
South Africa as defined by the Statute of Westminster, India, with a population of 
850 millions of souls, will always be helpful in maintaining peace in the 

world. 


Proceedings and Re|solution8 

1 . Release of Gandhi ji 

After the Presidential Address, Mr. Walchand Hirachand moved that the dual 
policy of the Government had failed and that in the interests of peace, goodwill and 
prosperity, it was essential that Mr, Gandhi and other political prisoners should be 

released fort With. , . t . ^ a 

Mr. R. K. Sidwa wanted to move an amendment, but the President requested 

the House to pass the resolution unanimously. . ^ >v 

Mr. K, Santanam observed that the resolution had come as a surprise to them. 
It differed .materially from the one on the agenda. He added that the principle 
underlying'* the result might be non-con ten tious, but the words in which it was 

Mr. Shroff of Bombay objected to the procedure, so far as the delegates 
weie not supplied with copies of the resolutions to be discussed in the House. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand replied that printed copies of the Agenda were not 
yet ready and so members were not supplied with copies. 

^ Mr. R. K. Sidwa suggested that the resolution might be brought forward after 

reconsideration by the Subjects Committee, , , , ,, . . i 

Mr. Kapadia on a point of order, asked whether the moving of a resolution m 

this way did not expressly violate the bye-lows. 
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Mr. D. P. Khaifcan asserted that there had been no violation. The resolution 
\va8 drafted before the publication of the White Paper. Now’ that the JPaper had 
been published and the views of different sections had been aired, it was thought 
desirable to delete the latter portion of the resolution. 

Ultimately, it was decided to defer consideration of the resolution. 

2* Outflows of Gold 

The following resolution was then moved : ^ t i 

“This Federation views with alarm the continued outflow of gold from India, val- 
ued at over 120 crores of rupees since September 1931, and regret the policy of 
inaction on the part of the Government of India, in spite of strong protests by the 
Indian mercantile community, in view of the huge loss of the immense potential 
strength which the gold resources of India might have supplied^ to the future 
Reserve Bank. The Federation reaffirms the necessity for steps being taken forth- 
with by the Government to put an embargo on the export of gold and to buy gold 
in India for the purpose of strengthening the currency reserve equivalent to the 
sterling rstes of gold in London. ^ ^ 

‘^This Federation protests against the Government policy in keeping the rupee 
linked to sterling and urges that the rupee be allowed to find its own level”. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, proposing the resolution strongly recommended the 
imposition of an immediate embargo upon the export ^ of gold still leaving India. 
Such an embargo, he thought, was at present imperative. He trusted that the 
Finance Member would reconsider his policy and would not only place an embargo 
on the export of gold, but buy gold in India for the purpose of strengthening the 

currency reserves. ^ _ -i • u 

The speaker criticised at length the policy of the Finance Member which he 
characterised as very novel. Neither the economic welfare nor the productive capa- 
city of India required the maintenance of imports at the present level. On the 
contrary a large part of the imports came directly into conflict witji the prosperity 
of the struggling Indian industries. The Government should take steps to restrict 
the import of goods. If the present level of exports could not support the present 
volume of imports, the Finance Member, instead of allowing the free export of gold, 
should either stimulate exports or reduce imports, ^ r • • 

Sir Chunilal Mehta supporting the resolution regretted the difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and well-informed people in the country. It was 
unfortunate that the gold and exchange policy of the Government was pot in the 
interest of the country. He bitterly criticised Sir George Schuster’s policy in the 
matter of gold export and questioned his statement that the Government of India 
could not afford to buy all the gold offered for sale. The Government stood unique 
in the world in not taking advantage of the opportunity to accumulate gold, but 
actually facilitating its export. India parted with gold worth Rs. 120 crores. imere 
had absolutely been no corresponding gain or advantage. He appealed to the Gov- 
ernment to revise their gold and exchange policy because it was admitted by all 
that the gold standard could be the only international standard and gold would con- 
tinue to occupy its pre-eminent position as the only means of adjusting the balance 

of international transactions. , , , 

Mr. Mohanlal Ambalal Parikh observed that the situation had become very peri- 
lous, endangering economic fabric of the country. He asked whether it was a wise 
policy for any country to live upon her capital resources. The export of gold was 
the visible index of an unfavourable balance of trade in merchandise. The Govern- 
ment declared that if the exports of gold were prohibited, imports would decrease 
and the customs revenue would drop heavily. It meant, he added, that the economic 
interests of the whole country were to be sacrificed^ to keep up the customs revenue. 
The Government flittered away a large part of their gold and silver reserves for the 
maintenance of the eighteen pence gold ratio and were now dissipating the gold re- 
serves of the country to maintain the eighteen pence steeling exchange. It was high 
time, he concluded, the Government looked to the economic interests of the (^untry 
and made use of this golden opportunity to buy gold and leave the rupee to find its 

own level. , , , i. t 

Mr. Shroff observed that the attitude taken by the Federation towards the linking 
of the rupee to sterling had come to be recognised as correct. Indian trade he sai(L 
had got responded to it, which could be seen from the fact that Indian exports had 
considerably fallen since last year. Sir George Schuster refused to place an embargo 
on gold as it did not tally with his political philosophy. 
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Pandit Santanatn wanted to move an amendment, to the effect, that the Federa- 
tion appealed to firms dealing in gold to minimise the export of the metal, but was 
not allowed by the President to move it on the ground that the amendment could 
be moved in the House. He was, however, allowed to speak on the resolution. He 
observed that they were appealing to the Government, which was unsycnpathetic to 
the country, instead of approaching the brokers in gold to take united action. Were 
they going to sit tight with folded hands and do nothing ? He concluded that it 
was no use passing the resolution, unless they were prepared to follow it by volun- 
tary action. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

3. Sale of Silver 

The Federation resolved regretting that the Government should continue the 
policy of silver sales despite public protests, and expressing the opinion that since 
the recommendations of the Hilton Young Report were not now operative, the , Go- 
vernment should stop farther sales of silver. 

4. Salaries ‘Cut’ 

^ Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas moved a resolution protesting, in view of the present 
critical economic situation in the country, against the Government of India’s deci- 
sion to partially restore the ‘cut’ in the salaries of Government servants without first 
giving any relief to the tax-payer. Sir Purshottamdas based his criticisms on Sir 
George Schuster’s budget speech. He wanted to know if the Government, before 
ordering the five per cent restoration examined the economic condition of the 
country, as Sir George had promised to do. About two crores of rupees were involved 
in the proposal, which was unjustified. Hone could contend that the level of prices 
had gone higher than what it was last year. If anything, it had gone down. That 
being so, the Government of India had shown partiality to a class of servants who 
had security and w^ho certainly were not under-paid, and in fact were in many cases 
over-paid. "The Government’s decision only proved that the Government existed for 
their services and not for the tax-payers’ interests. As- long as the Military depart- 
ment was the special concern of the Government of India under instructions from 
London, the tax-payers’ interests in India were bound to suft'er. 

Mr. B. Das supported the resolution, and appealed to those attending the Joint 
Committee in London to press for a reduction of the salaries of Government servants 
and of the Military expenditure. The resolution was carried. 

Election of Committee 

When the House was about to proceed to select the committee members, Mr. A. 
D. Shroff, raising a point of order, contended that unless a report of the working 
of the past year was given showing the work the Committee had done, it would be 
unfair to invite the House to elect a fresh Committee, as they might be voting down 
the members who might have done good work. Moreover, no convention^ was bind- 
ing when it was contrary to the spirit of the times. They also wanted time to meet 
the members and discuss election matters. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand ruled that the agenda had been for fourteen days 
before the member-bodies, but not a single representation had been made regarding 
the procedure for election. He agreed to adjourn the House for half-an-hour to 
enable the members to exchange views before returning the ballot-papers at 5 p. m. 

Mr. Sidhva represented that it was mentioned on the agenda paper that the ballot- 
papers would be issued, but not that an election would be held that day. 

Mr. Bagaria reminded the President of last year’s happenings when the Committee 
was elected, it being made a matter of vote of confidence. 

The President observed that his recollection was different, but if any individual 
member spoke, he did not express the view of the Committee. 

Pandit Santanam observed that there would be no harm in postponing the elec- 
tion, especially as it would be better if the members were elected after the resolu- 
tions were passed, so that they might be saved the necessity of resigning in case 
the Federation passed resolutions which the Committee members were unable to 
carry out. . 

Mr. Birla ; They can always resign. Mr. Shunmukham Ohetti resigned when 
he did not agree with, our policy. 

Mr. Shroff: Why not ascertain the sense of the House on such a matter of 
vital importance ? 

49 
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>iaana : oimmii ollnnavisc take part in the election. 

none of my friends should remain members 
1 . t.i .nnuttcf if th(> n-riolniion^ mnhodiea n palicy with which we did not a^ree 

1' position ? Why not accept Pandit 

P'^t’snm.' that such a aituation will arise ? 
of iho IhnS w;^an' n..trin,i'’"^‘''" 

inr-‘\Vf' ^ obstruction in another place, but this is a meet- 

Hif of ^snnm. iiot ns nut make a Becno. 

.f^ndT ""‘OO for a chanse of procedure 

y iH xf }ou. I hereupon, the baliot papers were distributed. 

A Walk- Out 

Hnno-:iswami and tweire others walked 
*, wun a \ lew nut to partKtipatiuij; in the proccedinfj^s till the election was over. 


Income-Tax Policy 


tui 
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fiiuiut}, naruriv, fa) ahMu*-;.! altOKcliior the Burrhnrp;^! now^ levied on income-tax and 

ftupor-tax ; (h) to lower substantially the present high rates of income-tax and 

BUptT-tat : \i'] to raise tln^ amount of the minimum taxable income from Rs. 1,000 

lo K-i, j ; [i\) (,) amend the rneomc-Tux Act so as to provide for a set-off for 

Uic losscH HUHiamed in any one year against profits for three siibsei^uent years ; 

tuaoums that appeals from income-tax otiicers both on points of fact and law 

Kuunla lie to an independent tribunal."’ 

It* ^ utic^ii recorded the universal feeling among 

ImsmeBBrnen in India, as no less than eight Associations had tabled it. Indeed, 
there win no matter on which businessmen felt more keenly the injustice of the 
(foyernment’s policy than on this. 

rim speaker, tracing the history of income-tax, said that oven the contingency of 
the War did not justify a material increase in income-tax rate, but after the War, the 
incfpnc-tax rates hjid liecn inorcastM (‘.ousiderably. Next to Great Britain India was 
imyiug (he heaviest iiK'omo- lax^ in the world and that, in spite of the fact that 
GpnU ilritaiu was a^hundrisl tims ricluT than India. India's future lay in indus- 
trialisation, but if do to bO per cent of the income was taken away in tax, where 
was the money ‘o come from fur indnstrialisation ? ITow was the purchasing power 
of the, people to be increased ? As hir those who arirucd how the Government was 
to be curried on, his answer was that the Capitation Tribunal which recently showed 
that England owed India hovcii crores of rupons. Why was this report not publish- 
ed and why was this amount not realised? He was sure that if the Government 
wished, ^ they could easily find the \Yhercwiihal to carry on. The Government’s 
policy fiince l02d had l)ecn particularly wrong and unjust, and he remarked If 
you do not change the policy, you will drive the country to become Bolshevik 
(Applause)^ The Hiiuation is so pregnant with ugly possibilities that the Govern- 
MUt must realise the iniquity of its policy, and change its money-grabbling tactics.” 
Toe^ resolution summed up the claims ol business men and ho hoped it would be 
carried unanimoufily (Applause). 

Mr. Gupta held that the policy of the Government was to employ the maximum 
safaries and to keep taxation at the highest level. 

Mr, Bai^ria observed that ho woiihl not like to be content with the mere 
il^Bing of the resolution, but urged that the Federation should secure the services 

lawyer and mobilise the sympathies of members of the Central 

^serted that the whole system of income-tax assessment was an 
^ and provision should be made for appeals to persons uu-connected 
^^come-tax department. The resolution was carried, 

6. Statutory Railway Board 

, of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta moved : 

opposes the proposals for Parliamentary legislation on 
ri B not-^only tantamount to a repudiation of the autonomous 
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powers of the Indian legislature, bat militates against elasticity of machinery, 
which must needs accommodate itself to the demands of the Indian transportation 
problems. The Federation, therefore, is strongly of the opinion that in the interests 
of Indian trade and industry, no proposal for a Statutory Railway Board would be 
acceptable, unless it is to be constituted by an Act of the Indian legislature. The 
Federation deprecates the formulation of the proposal for a Statutory Board, as 
suggested in the White Paper, in the absence of any ^ adec^uate consideration or 
discussion of the same at the sessions of the Round Table Conference and without 
consulting Indian commercial opinion on the matter.” 

Mr. Blehta observed that the Railway Board issue had been^ smuggled into the 
White Paper. Everything that was important to promote national life had been 
placed under safeguards. Even Christianity had been put under a safeguard as if 
Christ needed a safeguard. Their objection to the Railway Board was not merely on 
the ground of procedure, but on fundamental grounds. A Railway Boardj congol- 
ied by an outside foreign authority, would weaken the entire authority of the hm- 
ance Member and of the Government of India. It had been stated that saieguarcts 
were needed so that railwaj^s could be run on business lines, free from poluK^l 
interference. He asked whether it was not the first and foremost concern of tne 
Indian Finance Member and legislature to run railways on business lines. How 
could they face the dire consequence of acting otherwise ? As for political interrer- 
ence, it was clear from what a Cabinet Member^ had stated and B’om ISir L/iianes 
lanes’ statement in the Assembly, that Indian railway expenditure had been encou- 
raged by British people to secure others from India. The idea obviously was ma a 
Statutory Railway Board under the thumb of the Secretary of State could riiia a 
market for British goods. “What was meant by political noninterference was that 
bureaucrats might have it all their way and the vigilance of • . 

the Press should be eliminated. Sir William Ackworth had stated : ^ • 

even if he abuses power can be watched and exposed, while 
taking shelter under statutory responsibitity might liked . Hiis w 

best argument against the proposed Statutory Railway Board. 

Mr. Mehta contended that national economic welfare depended on the 
policy being directed towards the promotion of the agricultural, trade , * 

merclal interests of India and if railway authority were to be taken away 

legislature, it would lead to^disaster. (Applause). ^ 

Lt. Sodhbans supported the resolution, which was carried unanimously. me 

House then adjourned. 

SUCOND DAY—DELEl—16ih, APRIL 1933 
7. The Sugar Industry 

The Federation resumed its session to-day with M'’-,. Ass^^ 

Chair. Lala Padampat Singhania (representing the Indian Sugar Milis Assoeiatio ) 
moved : “The Federation invites the attention of the ^o^ernment of India to the 
fvreat handicap felt by the Sugar industry owing to the increasing di&culty ^ 2 :perm 
nppri hv fliip-ar factories and refineries in the disposal of molasses produced by them. 
The^F^ederafonsuggSts^A^ the Government of India should give full encouragement 
Ini assitance for the production of powei-alcohol, especially 

an adS xtare of alcohol with petrol as fuel for internal combustion of engines. In 
n?rticular the Federation suggests that every measure should be adopted by the 
Efov“ent in ortoto the difficulties of a merely technical character (eg 

litiQUrio- (tp iiptiirin!)' Tuiosi or relating to revenues (revenues derived by the Oentrat 
fril net^ Governments from country liquor). 

TirFedSationTecrm^ import duty on rect fied 

I^rits annimoTaTse^^ tvould ensure adequa e 

protection to the subsidiary industries dependent on the sugar industry in 

^’'TlI°'pSaSfSania emphasised the necessity of converting nrolasses into 
pow^ akohoUnd S® the estlbiishment of a pioneer distillery subsided by the 

Go^rnment supporting the resolution, observed that there was practical 
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8. Foreign Capital in Indiia 

A resolution drawiog the attention of the Government to the absolute inadequacy 
of statistics of foreign capital invested in India and recommending the annual com- 
pilation of a comprehensive statement of the actual foreign capital invested in India, 
including private investments, vi’as passed, with one dissentient vote. 

Mr. vShroff thought that by suggesting an inquiry of the nature, they would be 
doing more harm than good. 


9. Surcharge on Coal 

Mr. A. L. Ojah moved a resolution stating that the levy of a fifteen percent 
surcharge on railway freight on coal despatched after 15th January 1932 had a great 
detrimental effect on the coal industry, and had been responsible for the loss of mar- 
kets in many important industrial centres and stressing the necessity for its imme- 
diate abolition with a view to helping indigenous industries. 

Mr. Ojah asserted that the local industry was not properly organised and^ had 
not strong supporters as the textile industrialists had. Unless the industry assisted, 
they would not get coal as cheaply as they did even to-day. The Bombay mills even 
to-day were using foreign coal ana fuel oil. 

Mr. Haridas Parekb, of the Ahmedabad Mill-owners* Association, pointed out 
that his city alone contributed Es. 4,50,000 annually towards the surcharge on coal 
and pleaded for its abolition. 

Mr. Sidhva referred to the complaint of the Bengal colliery-owners that Ahmeda- 
bad was not using their coal on account of its inferior quality, and enquired what 
the Federation had done to help Bengal coal. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, on behalf of Ahmedabad, asserted that they never 
brought one pie worth of foreign coal, and were always helping Indian concerns. For 
instance, they gave all business to Indian insurance companies. 

Mr, Sidhva reiterated that this was not an attempt to undermine the patriotic 
attempt of the Ahmedabad mill-owners. There had been correspondence on the 
subject between sister bodies and the Federation, and he wanted to know what was 
done in the matter. 

Mr. Ojah explained that correspondence did pass, and that a complaint had been 
made on behalf of the Indian owners of collieries. 

A voice ; Is coal from Indian collieries ? 

The resolution was carried. 


10, Tariff Schedule 

Mr. ^ B.^ K. Chetfcy moved a resolution urging upon the Government of India, 
the desirability of adopting the measures indicated below to afford adequate protec- 
tion to the various industries, namely ; 

(a) that the export duty on raw skins and hides be raised to 26 per cent and 
20 per cent respectively ; 

(b) that a duty of Es. 50 per ton or 50 per cent ad valorem whichever is higher, 
should be levied on imports of cast-iron pipes, and further that the tariff value of 
Es. 140 a ton may at least be substituted for ad valorem valuation now being adop- 
ted in the Indian customs tariff, so as to secure immediate relief to the Indian cast 
iron and pipe industry. 

The resolution was further supported by Mr. Aiyar from Madras, and carried. 

Eelease of Gandhi and otheb Politicals 

The resolution on the release of Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners, dis- 
dTscussio^ which was adjourned yesterday, was adopted unanimously without further 


II. Hail-Hoad Conference 

Fahanukar moved a resolution, relating to the non-invitation of 
me heaeration and the commercial community to the Rail-Eoad Conference. The 
resolution stated that the Federation understood that non-official representatives con- 
nected with vested interests in the development of bus traffic wore invited, and was 
empnaticaliy of the opinion that in order to safeguard the interests of the commer- 

Attend “Kid’ COTfwenc?’®® Commercial opinion should be asked to 

representatives of Indian commercial opinion, would have ensured 
discussion of the subject from all points of view. Since the railways were the big- 
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gest asset to the State, it was not the desire of the Indian commercial community 
to see them losing. At the same time they were anxious to see that private bus 
motor traflSc was not killed or adversely affected either. He wanted a via media 
^hich would be helpful to railways as well as private motor bus traffic. He con- 
cluded that the present railway rates were very high and they should be reduced in 
order to give relief to Indian agriculture, industry and commerce in view of the fall 
m prices. 

The resolution was passed unanimously, after being seconded by Mr. Sodbans of 
Punjab, 


12. The White Paper 

Mr. N. E._ Sarkar moved the resolution on the White Paper. He said that the 
proposals contained in the White Paper were being universally condemned in India, 
and had not satisfied even Moderates who always were for Dominion Status. The 
speaker quoted the^ speech of the Prime Minister at the end of the first Bound Table 
Conference, and said that the constitution foreshadowed fell short of even that 
speech. Che safeguards which were to be in the interests of India were now said 
to be in the common interests of India and Great Britain, though actually they 
would be detrimental to Indian interests. 

Mr. Sarkar asserted that the White Paper would not take India to Dominion 
Status, and the proposals would lead to dead-locks and break-downs. He criticised 
at length the provisions regarding discrimination and reciprocity, and claimed that 
the new Constitution would provide new shackles, instead of giving Eesponsible 
Government. 

Mr. ^ Ibrahim Karimbhoy, supporting the resolution, suggested the sending of a 
delegation of the Federation to give evidence before the Joint Select Committee. 

Mr. B. K. Chetti supported the resolution. 

Mr. Santanam, at this stage, sought to move an amendment. 

The President wanted the amendment to be handed over to him before it could 
be moved. This was done. 

The main contention of Mr. Santanam’s amendment was that proper considera- 
tion of the White Paper was not obtainable under the circumstances when freedom 
of speech and Press were denied, and the Congress continued to be suppressed. It 
urged^ that no useful purpose would be served by participation in the discussion on 
Constitutional changes unless and until full political liberty was restored. 

Negotiations for a compromise were soon set afoot, and when ten minutes had 
passed and the proceedings were in suspense, Mr. Abdur Eahman Sindhi protested 
that the House was being treated so shabbily. 

The President suggested that the next resolution be proceeded with, with a view 
to enabling the carrying on of negotiations and arranging for a compromise. 

13. World Economic Conference 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan then moved the resolution regarding the World Economic Con- 
ference. Mr. Khaitan, moving the resolutioii, dwelt upon the international economic 
situation and analysed the factors which contributed to the present impasse. He 
was sceptical about the achievements of the forthcoming World Economic Conference, 
and feared that its deliberations would share the fate of those of its predecessors. It 
was necessary , he said, to see that Indian interests were not sacrificed to those of 
any other country, specially in view of the fact that Indians were not free to deter- 
mine their own economic policy. He felt suspicious of those who were likely to 
represent India at the Conference, and warned the legislature not to accept the resolu- 
tions passed there if they clashed with Indian interests. 

Mr. Khaitan urged that the prices of agricultural commodities should be raised, 
in order to make the country progress on the road to prosperity by shaping the 
currency policy in such a way as to achieve this end and by stabilising the ex- 
change at a ratio which would be in the interests of the country. The Economic 
Conference, he concluded, should not make the mistake of treating different^ countries 
on the some footing and should bear in mind the difference between countries highly 
industrialised and those where Industry was still in the embryonic stage. 

Mr. H. P. Bagaria, seconding the resolution, doubted if any good would come 
out of the Economic Conference. He thought that it was quite useless to expect 
anything from Government in the matter of raising prices, as an alien Government 
would never try to understand their feelings and do the needful. 
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Mr. Mehta supported the resolution, and referred to the Government’s policy 
regarding export of gold, and said that the question of a gold standard should be 
discussed at the World jklconomic Conference. He felt that the resolution should con- 
tain some constructive scheme also. He suggested that a five per cent rise in the 
prices of silver would improve the purchasing power of the masses. 

Mr. Khaitau did not agree with this view, and said that it was only a change in 
currency and exchange policy which would improve the condition of the masses ot 
India. The resolution was carried. 


14, Indo-Ceylon Tirade 

At this stage, Mr. Peri Suudaram, Minister for Industries, Labour and Commerce, 
Ceylon Government, who has been attending the sessions of the Federation, was in- 
vited to address the meeting, ^ i i i 

Mr. Suudaram recalled the established connection between India and Ceylon, now 
the Sinhalese race owed its origin to a Prince who went from Bengal, and how al- 
though not conquered by India they retained historical, cultural, religious, social ana 
commercial relationship with India. He said that he would speak not as a Minister 
of Ceylon, but as an Indian and appealed to them to work hereafter for closer 
relationship and to remove whatever misunderstanding there might have 
the past. Mr. Sundaram mentioned that so far as Ceylon was concerned, India had 
a large balance of trade in her favour as India exported to Ceylon eighty million 
rupees worth of goods and imported only fifteen millions worth from Ceylon. 

They had in Ceylon cocoanufc produce as the chief induEtry, and he appealed to 
India to remember that Ceylonese produce was not competitive but supplementary. 
Ceylon should get a preference in the Indian market not by putting higher rates on 
the goods of other countries, but by lowering the rates for Ceylon. Similarly, he 
said that India could expand in Ceylon her textile trade, which was now being tapped 
by Japan. He told them that as Ceylon employed a large Indian overseas popula- 
tion’ and numerous traders in Ceylon were also Indians, India gained not only by 
these people finding employment, but through these men remitting their earnings 
to India. He concluded by appealing to them to hold the Federation’s sessions 
in Ceylon (Applause). 

The White Paper (Contd.) 

The House then resumed discussion on the White Paper. _ 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand, the President, announced ; “With regard to the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Santanam, I find that there is nothing new in it. Our policy 
about participation or non-participation in the deliberations regarding Constitutional 
Reforms was taken by us long ago, and it still stands. I, therefore, request Mr. 
Santanam to withdraw his amendment. ” 

Mr. Santanam : “Sir, I value your appeal. In view of the fact that the policy of 
the Federation in regard to participation in the deliberations regarding constitutional 
reform as laid down by the Federation, still stands unaltered, and in view of your 
assurance that there would be no discussion on the White Paper resolution and 
that other amendments would be withdrawn, I have no objection in withdrawing my 
amendment.” 

The amendment was withdrawn and the resolution as proposed by Mr. Sarkar was 
adopted. The resolution ran as follows: “The Federation having carefully scrutinised the 
proposals for Indian Constitutional Reforms as embodied in the White Paper, is of 
the opinion that the same are not only in direct breach of solemn promises of con- 
ferring a Constitution on India on the line of the Dominions, made on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government by British Ministers from time to time, but are definitely re- 
actionary and retrogade, and fall far short of even the modest aspirations of the 
country and make the conferment of Dominion Status recede into the remote future. 

“The Federation is convinced that the Constitution, as outlined in the White 
Paper, suffers from serious structural defects calculated to bring about frequent 
breakdowns or deadlocks, and that unless several of the proposals are materially 
altered, smooth working of the Reforms will be impracticable, 

“The Federation is apprehensive that the scheme, unless modified, will result in 
creating such forces in the country as would not only undermine the economic and 
political life of India, but also recoil to the detriment of Great Britain. For these 
reasons, the proposed Constitution is unacceptable to the country. 
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“The Federation, therefore, appeals to His Majesty’s Government to desist from 
any attempt to impose it on India in its present form, and to explore without any 
further delay the possibilities of altering the same so as to command the consent 
and co-operation of the people of this country.” 

There was considerable discussion on the proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the Federation. 

Mr. Kapadia pointed out that a great defect in the present constitution was that 
the bye-laws of the Federation could not be changed by the members. 

Mr. Shroff criticised the amendments at length, and suggested the appointment 
of a small Committee to examine the whole question in the light of the suggestions 
of the mem her- bodies. 

Muslims pointed out that it was an inherent right of the delegates to propose 
amendments in the annual session. 

Mr. Bagaria claimed that there were many objectionable ’features in the amendments. 

Sir Purushotharadas Thakurdas gave a history of the amendments and said that 
two years ago the matter was referred to a Sub-Committee who were not under the 
influence of the Executive Committee. They submitted a report^ which was cir- 
culated to the member-bodies for eliciting their opinions. The opinions^ received 
were further considered by the Executive Committee. He asserted that if Federa- 
tion was to continue, it must be guided by the opinions of the member-bodies and 
not by the opinions of the individual delegates. He, however, had no objection to 
the postponement of the question. 

At the instance of Mr. Bagaria, the question was adjourned. 

Election of Offige-Bearees 

Mr. Sarkar was elected President for the next year. 

The following were elected to the Executive Committee : Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr, 
Ibrahim G. Currimbhoy, Mr. B. Das, Mr. Shankarlal, Mr.^Walchand Hirachand, 
Mr. Ohunilal Mehta, Mr. Amritlal Ojha, Lala vShri Ram, Lala Padampat Singhania, 
Mr. P. H. Sodhbans and Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas. 

The annual report was adopted after some discussion. 

The President did not allow Mr. Sidhva to read a statement in the House which 
he wanted to do, on behalf of those who walked out yesterday. 

Mr, Sarkar moved a vote of thanks to the outgoing President. He also thanked 
the delegates for electing him as President, and said that he would do his best to 
serve them and_ solicited their co-operation in the discharge of his duties. The 
resolution expressing vote of thanks was passed. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand thanked the delegates and the members of the out- 
going Committee, for their co-operation. The session was then adjourned. 


The Associated Chamhers of Comoierce 

OPENING- DAJ^CALC UTTA-9ih, JANUARY 1933 

The annual session of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India opened at 
Calcutta at the offices of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the 9th. January 1933. 
In asking the Governor of Bengal to declare the proceedings of the session open, 
Sir E. C. Bentkall said : — 

“I am sure I am voicing the opinions of our constituent members when I say that 
you are particularly Twelcome, because you are the man who has made your great 
reputation not through precarious and unstable by-ways of political advancement 
but by solid achievement and administrative efficiency,— a quality which we who are 
immersed in trade and commerce paraphrase by calling business ability. It is these 
qualities which India most surely needs to-day, for the problems of economy and 
finance are foremost in men’s minds and these will remain when politicians 
have run their course. He added that he could say with confidence that 
the man who could solve the financial and economic problems of the present 
day would be remembered with gratitude in the history,’ of the country. Business, 
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lie said, at the present moment had its back to the wall but they had sturdy faith 
in their ability to solve their problems without hysterical calls to Goverment to 
wave a wand and produce dividends for them. 

In dealing with the Ottawa Agreement, Sir E. C. Benthall said that it was 
doubtful whether there was siifScient appreciation of the tremendous importance of 
the Agreement or of the decision of the legislature to accept voluntary attachment 
to the British economic and financial system. In his opinion the Assembly had 
taken a perfectly correct view when they had held that it was impossible to assess 
the advantages of the Agreement until a certain measure of time had passed. Al- 
though the financial and economic results of the Agreement might take some time to 
make themselves clear, the moral results, he thought would be immediate, as the 
Agreement had linked closely the destinies of the two peoples at a time when the 
whole world was under a centrifugal strain. He congratulated Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
Sir George Eainy and the non-official members of the Ottawa delegation who in the 
face of studied and hostile propaganda made up their minds that the Agreement was 
likely to be of benefit to India and had courageously faced public criticism. He 
thought that the Agreement was also a triumph for the Commerce Chamber. 

He next dealth with the constitutional problem and said that although advance 
had been slow it bad been sure. He reserved his opinion on the achievements of the 
last Bound Table Conference until the White Paper was published. He, however, 
thought that the session had been a triumph of reason and both the Indian delegation 
and his Majesty’s Government deserved the highest encomiums for the tact, ability 
and sincerity displayed throughout the proceedings. 

Keferring to the part played by the Chamber in regard to constitutional reforms, 
he said that they had never opposed reasonable reform but always pointed out prac- 
tical difficulties. Although there had been misunderstandings on account of this he 
believed that history would record that the part they had played was constructive and 
sound. He next dealt with commercial discriminations and said that theyffiad been ex- 
ercising their minds. Although no finality had been reached on the question he felt 
confident that his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India were out to 
see justice done and he was personally confident that the large masses of Indian 
opinion were only too anxious to see them obtain ‘free scope for our activities in the 
larger interests of India,’ In this connection he paid a tribute to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Chaudhry Zafarullah Khan who displayed their willingness to give them a 
fair^deal. They are anxious to promote Indian industries, so are wc. They are 
anxious to help the masses and protect the primary producer, so are we. But they 
are not aligned with others who are anxious to achieve by legislation what they can- 
not get by fair trade. Our views and the view of such people are not incompatible. 
But we have no intention of abandoning our position on this subject ’ 

Dealing with law and order, Sir E. 0. Benthall said that’ although the 
position could not be said to be satisfactory it was a most healthy sign that 
the better mind of India had shown its willingness to stand by the principles of 
law and order by passing the Criminal Law Amendment Bill which had improved 
the outlook, Eeferring to the financial credit of the country, he said that the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce were in favour of the early establishment of the Beserve 
Bank but being practical men they appreciated the difficulty in accumulating the 
necessary reserves. _ He did not consider there was possibility of the scheme falling 
to ground for political reasons but he thought there was a grave danger of setting 
up the Beserve Bank merely as an administrative machinery with inadequate re- 
serves. He ^ assured that the Associated Chambers would study the problem 
connected with the Beserve Bank with a view to overcoming the difficulty with the 
minimum delay. 

lu conclusion, Sir E. C. Benthall dealt with the problems of finding work for 
the Anglo- indians and the domiciled Europeans who were unemployed and said that 
anything done towards finding work for these would be most welcome. 


The Governor’s Opening Speech 

In declaring the Session open, H. E. the Governor said 

, working of the new constitution in India as a whole cannot be 

looked for unless adequate provision is rnade by and under the new constitution for 

particularly in the provinces in such a manner as to ensure the 
healthy political and economic development of each constituent unit of the Federa- 
viou. 
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His Excellency added that he shared with the representatives of the Chambers 
in the realization of the number and gravity of the economic problems wherewith 
they were confronted, accentuated as they were by political uncertainty not only in 
India but throughout the world. 

His Excellency next referred to the striking improvement in the political situa- 
tion and restoration in a substantial degree of the normal internal trading conditions 
after a period of organised interference dictated at least as much by political as 
economic aims. The Governor thought that cheap money which was now available 
in plenty would, when confidence was restored, play an important part in promoting 
commercial and Industrial development. Speaking on the Ottawa Agreement his 
Excellency said that the decision of India to enter voluntarily into an economic 
alliance with the rest of the empire was certainly of profound significance. 

Dealing with constitutional reform, his Excellency declared that it should rightly 
occupy a large place in the minds of the commercial community and the old theory 
that the less commerce and politics were mixed up the better had to be substantially 
modified aslin a modern State the functions of the government necessarily impinged 
more and on the interests of trade. Those who represented trade and industry sho- 
uld therefore have a definite role to play in the sphere of government. It was of 
direct concern to them to see that the new constitution contained adequate provi- 
sions in regard to equality of treatment of commercialfinterests and ensured mainten- 
ance of international credit whereon the interests of Government as well as of the 
commercial community and the people ultimately depended. His Excellency hoped 
that the commercial community would take greater interest in the legislature so 
that their representatives would be in a position to hold their own with dignity and 
carry conv^iction in a debate. In this connection his “Excellency urged the European 
commercial community to induce their young men to take more and "more interest 
in the study of Indian history and of the manners and customs of the people among 
whom their lot had been cast. 

His Excellency next dealt at great length with what he characterised as the pres- 
sing problem of unemployment not only among Europeans and gAnglo-Indians but 
among the Indian middle classes, particularly in Bengal which was a legacy left by 
the educational system which had partly outlived its usefulness’. As businessmen, 
his Excellency said, they should direct their experience towards the solution of this 
important problem, the solution of which would be a cure for some at least of the 
ills wherefrom the Indian world — political, social and economic — was suffering at the 
present moment. 

In this connection his Excellency referred to the suggestion made by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, namely, the early establishment of a standing consultative 
body to be entrusted, in the first instance, with the making of a general survey of 
their position in the province of Bengal with a view to fixing some broad basis for 
future policy and said that he was not in a position to express any final opinion 
upon the matter but it seemed pretty clear to him that if action must be taken — 
and he was impressed by the case for early action~it must be if only for 
practical reasons on the lines suggested by the Chamber with the qualification 
that any committee set up while composed ^ of persons chosen primarily on 
account of their special knowledge and experience must also ^ be in the^ broad 
sense representative. There should be no question of racial discrimination. 
The European element was both important and powerful in the commerce 
and industry of this province but the less it was treated or regarded itself as 
in a watertight compartment the better it would be. 

His Excellency, in conclusion, said that he was not in a position to express a 
final opinion on the Chamber’s suggestion but that the Government .intended to 
give a most earnest consideration to the eminently !practical proposals they had put 
forward. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Besides the delegates of the Chambers of Commerce all over India, Sir George 
Schuster, Sir Frank Noyce, Sir P. C. Mitter, Sir A, K. Ghuznavi, Sir 0, L. 
Colvin and a large number of British and Indian businessmen attended the con- 
ference. Two resolutions were adopted to-day. 

bO 
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The first was moved by Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) who urged 
the iuil;iation, without delay, of legislation empowering the Government of India to 
take prompt executive action when necessary subject to such general ratification by 
the Legislature^to protect indigenous industries against the import of goods from foreign 
countries which by reason of depreciated exchanges, bounties, subsidies or other 
artificial circumstances may be sold in India at prices which would be detrimental 
to indigenous industry. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, doubted^ whether they will be 
justified in taking action for the sake of temporary consideration as a review of 
Japan’s position showed that it was questionable whether she would bo able to 
continue mnch longer. 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. B. P. Cristall (Burma Chamber) recor- 
ding emphatic opposition to any change in the regulations as proposed at a recent 
Madrid telegraphic conference either for plain language or for code telegrams which 
might increase the cost of telegraphic communication or interfere with the use of 
existing private codes. Among others, Sir Lesli Hudson (Bombay) supported the re- 
eolutioD, After Sir Frank Noyce had replied the resolution was put to the vote and 
carried. 

A resolution by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce welcomed the steps taken to 
constitute a federation oflemployers’ associations in India and gave the movement a 
cordial support. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce’s resolution recommended reduction in postal 
rates by airmail. 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce while appreciating the concessions recently 
made whereby services of the Dutch and French air lines could be utilised for the 
carriage of letters outside India from Calcutta, Akyab and Rangoon and from Ran- 
goon to Calcutta, strongly recommended the Government to make arrangements for 
the introduction at the earliest date of a British or Indian airmail service from 
Karachi to Rangoon and complete the link of the imperial chain of air service. It 
also suggested that the service across India should be permitted to carry passengers 
and mail of all kinds between points within India as well as, to and from points 
outside India. It further recommended that before a trans-India service was inaugu- 
rated the public should be allowed to utilise to the full the advantages offered by 
the Dutch and the French air services presently plying across India. 

'The Bombay Chamber of Commerce recommended the enactment of a legislation 
to provide for registration of trade marks in India in such a manner as will give 
the registered user of any mark the right to immediate injunction to prevent the 
use of such mark or any colourable imitation of it. It also opined that if customs 
authorities had no power under the Sea Customs Act to detain goods of designs 
whereon there were infringements of designs coming within the purview of the Indian 
Patents and Designs Act, immediate steps should be taken to amend the law so as 
to give customs authorities such a power. 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce urged on the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government that in the event of Burma not being separated, one seat in the 
lower House of the Central legislature should be allotted to the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce in addition to the seat already allotted by the Franchise Committee. 

Mr. J. S. Henderson of the. Bengal Chamber of Commerce moving the resolu- 
tion, about the federation of employers associations, said that benefits which might 
be reasonably expected to accrue from the federation were more or less self-evident. 
Such a federation, the speaker thought, would be able to deal with questions of enor- 
mous importance to industries of India. The federation might also obtain represen- 
tation on legislatures whereby it would be in a position to safeguard it against com- 
munist ideas. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that it was not a resolution addressed to the Government 
but he was interested in it as the existence of a such a body could do much to 
facilitate the Government’s work in various directions. In connection with the in- 
ternational labour organisation the need of a comprehensive federation of various 
employers’ associations had been felt for the last many years. He pointed out that 
federation of employers to be formed^ should be representative of employers through- 
India and racial or communal divisions should be avoided. 

_ Mr. .M. A. _Duguid of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce moving the resolu- 
tton on airmail declared that adoption of a longsighted policy in this matter was 
m the true interests of all concerned and, therefore, his Chamber urged a reduction 
m the Indian surcharge to at least to the level of the United Kingdom. 
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Supporting the resolution urging a fiat rate for airmail, Ear Bahadur P. Mukerjeo 
of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce said that the chief reasons why rapid develop- 
ment of air transit was retarded was that the Government still continued to regard 
it as^ an extra facility. 

Sir Frank Noyce in the course of his reply stated that the Government desired 
as much as those who supported the resolution that there should be an increase in 
airmail. He, however, was not in a position at the present moment to announce any 
decisions on behalf of the Government, but would gladly give the assurance that all 
the argunaents advanced so far would be most carefully examined. 

Mr. B. P. Christall of the Burma Chamber of Commerce moving the resolu- 
tion on the extension of air route to Eangoon from Karachi said that it was the 
most important in India and therefore, it was incumbent on India either to under- 
take a trans-India service or at least not to stand in the way of some other imperial 
agency operating. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that as a result of examination he had found that the 
matter had made a very considerable progress, and he hoped to make a definite 
statement before long. 

Mr. L. A, Walsall of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce moving the resolution 
on trade designs said they were asking for means of a more speedy and adequate en- 
forcement of the right already registered and recognised. The resolution was widely 
supported by several members and carried. 

SECOJSID DAY— CALCUTTA— 10th. JANUABY 1933 

On resumption of the Associated Chambers of Commerce Conference this mor- 
ning, Sir E. 0. Benthall moved the following resolution : — 

“This association draws attention of the Government of India to the heavy bur- 
den of taxation now borne by commerce and industry of this country and records 
its opinion that any improvement in financial situation should be reflected in the 
first place by an alleviation of this burden’^ 

^ Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the conference, Sir E. C. Benthall 
said that they in Bengal had suffered from a special disabilility in the shape of ex- 
port duty on jute and gunnies which was levied for the benefit at present not of 
Bengal but of India in general. Originally it was a war tax purely tor temporary 
purposes, but the Government’s idea as to what constituted temporary purposes 
differed from their own. _ In times of prosperity probably this tax was not felt, but 
in desperate plight wherein industry along with many others were now immersed it 
could not afford to bear any burden if it were to survive. 

^ The policy of the association was to support the policy of this country in enter- 
taining discriminating protection so that Indian industries might not suffer but 
they desired to see customs duties reduced to the very minimum in the interests of 
trade of the world and of consumers. They also wished to see them reduced es- 
pecially in the interests of the industrial consumer who in various processes of the 
manufacture consumed such vast amount of imports whether it be of lubricants, tea 
boxes, chemicals or other necessities. The Government’s taxation of commerce and 
industry was not confined only to such major items but in several ways burden 
upon commerce and industry had been increased during the last 10 years to an ex- 
tent which was almost incredible. 

Continuing, the speaker said that everybody suffered in times like the present and 
they had all greatest sympathy for Government servants for cuts in their salary. 
But whereas their cuts were limited and tempered by concessions in the burden of 
income-tax, merchants and industrialists had suffered cuts of from anything uj)to 
100 per cent, from their emoluments. They felt that it was now the time to raise 
their voice lest it may be said in future date that they did not complain and, there- 
fore, it was thought that they were satisfied with the position. 

In conclusion, he said that the time had come when it was essential^ that relief 
should be given or surely and slowly the victim would die of strangulation. 

Mr. G. L. Wintevbotham of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce welcomed the 
resolution as the subject had engaged the attention both of the public and the press 
for sometimes and said that it was difficult to believe that the Government were 
seriously considering the application of any funds to the betterment of the lot of 
the services who were paid by the tax-payer without at the same time affording at 
least an equivalent amount for relief to the tax-payer himself. It was pertinent to 
point out that if there was any betterment in the general financial situation it was 
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the result of an extra taxation imposed and it was equally pertinent to emph- 
asize that services themselves had contributed nothini? to the pfoneral betterment in 
so far as the surcharge and the income-tax was concerned. Services were not in 
any way the suficrera on account of the 10 per cent, cut in income as every 
businesman had his income reduced by more than this amount. Every employee 
had an additional difficulty of uncertainty of his job, while Government servants 
were sure of their job. 

The speaker asserted that if the matter was put before the services in the non- 
ofiScial community they should first accept the principle that their case should not 
be considered apart from but in conjunction with, that of the general tax-payer. 
The speaker had heard it stated that no comparison could bo made between the 
position of the services and that of the non-official commiinily, because the former 
during the boom times did not get any additional income, while the businessman 
had it. The speaker wished to make it clear that it was not from any selfish or 
personal standpoint that they approached the question. The proportion of those 
who benefited by such business boom was very small, while those who suffered 
reduction in income due to the present trade depression represented something like 
90 per cent. It was on behalf of this that claimed relief from taxation. He wished 
to say that they did not know what surprise the 19B3-34 budget would contain, 
but they would make it abundantly dear that the most unwelcome surprise to the 
taxpayer would be to find that the position had so improved as to restore the 10 
per cent, service cuts and not to do away with the 25 per cent, surcharge on income-tax. 

He concluded by saying that probably the Government were under the obligation 
to redeem the pledges given to the services, but urged with earnestness that the 
non-official view should be put before the services who, he was sure, had it in their 
power to make a gesture to the rest of India which would never be forgotten. 

Sir George Schuster replying said that he wanted to keep silence on the resolu- 
tion as what he said might be interpreted in one way or the other as to what the 
Government proposed to do in the budget. But in observing silence he did not 
want it to be understood that some of their points were unanswerable. As far as 
the general case was concerned he appreciated every word so far said. But he was 
sure that if Sir E. 0. Benthall had to fulfil the responsibilities of a Finance Member 
of the Government of India he would have approached the matter in the same 
way as he {Sir George Schuster) did. He thanked the European businessmen for 
the way their representatives supported the financial proposals in the Legislative 
Assembly. He wanted them to look at both sides of the question. 

Taxation considered by itself was highly undesirable, but none of them, the 
speaker hoped, would ever suggest a departure from the iTnditions of sound 
finance which the Government of India had been following. Those traditions had 
stood them in good stead. He felt sure that they would not press for any departure 

from those traditions. Would they then press for reduction in expenditure on other 

directions, as for example, military expenditure ? If so, they must fare what it 

meant. They had already achieved a remarkable success in reducing the military 

expenditure and he thanked Sir E. 0. Benthall for the help he had rendered in 
this respect as a member of the Military Eetrenchment Committee. This had been 
possible without diminishing the fighting efficiency of the army. If they wanted 
further reduction it could not be achieved without affecting fighting efficiency. If 
they wanted that, let them say so frankly and honestly. He could not help feeling 
that they should not press this. 

He certainly and fully appreciated that certain taxes might be criticised as being 
specially burdensome and hampering industry. Jute tax, for example, might be re- 
garded as a heavy burden on the present level of prices. If they wished now to 
suggest that the Government in its need for revenue ought to seek alternative means 
which would be less hampering trade, then let them make proposals to that effect. It 
was not quite enough to say tnat they could not stand the tax any longer. They 
should help him with constructive proposals. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. H, H. Burn of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce next moved that a 
statutory^ railway authority should be provided for in the new constitution in terms 
winch might specify its machinery and powers while leaving control and policy with 
the legislature and clearly limit the right of intervention of the latter in detailed 
aaministration of railways : That the establishment of a railway authority of such 
a nature should be taken in hand without the least delay and if necessary a commis- 
sion should be appointed at an early date for the purpose of examining the factors 
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regulating the control and administration and making proposals for future with 
particular reference to conditions which should govern them under the new consti- 
tution to the best advantage of the public, and that any such commission appointed 
should be small in number and should largely be recruited in India and should in- 
clude representatives of commercial community and the general public. He said 
there could be no doubt as to the desirability of such a statutory railway authority. 
The committee of his chamber were of opinion that full provision should be made 
in the Constitution Act for a statutory railway authority specifying clearly its ma- 
chinery and powers. 

Mr. G. L. Winlerboiham of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce in support- 
ing the resolution associated himself with the views expressed by the mover of the 
resolution. 

Mr. A. Duguid of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce then moved urging on 
the Government reduction of import duty on motor vehicles in order to give every 
opportunity for developing internal communication of the country. The speaker 
thought that anyone who had given a serious consideration to the matter would 
have no doubt for a moment that the internal communication of the country need- 
ed developing. The point which he wished to make clear was that the unduly heavy 
taxation was depriving India of the full use of even a limited road communication 
it possessed, because imports of motor vehicles were falling off at alarming rate. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. E, S. Tarlton of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce moved urging_ the 
importanc of avoiding any delay in undertaking railway maintenance and repair, as 
the railway should be in possession of efficiency to handle increased traffic when 
trade revival occurred. The resolution was carried. 

BIr. J. M. Austin of the Bengal Chamber moved a resolution urging on 
the Government not to sanction any expenditure in connection with opening 
up and development of further railway or State collieries in view of the ^ fact that 
ample coal at reasoabic rates was available from privately owned collieries now 
existing for being developed, Mv. Austin said that it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to own and control their own sources and supply of coal. During the last 
few years the price of Indian coal dwindled to a very low level and it^ might be 
safely said that there was no likelihood of railways for years to come being ^ unable 
to buy their coal at a reasonable rate. Another factor v;hich altered the situation 
considerably was the increase in the number of coal fields. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. W. Eobertson Taylor of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce moved a reso- 
lution urging on the Government to increase the representation of the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce in the newly constitutedlegislature. He said that the communal 
award had given only one seat to commerce, industry, mining and planting interests 
in the Punjab Council and there was no indication as to the composition of the 
constituency through which election to the seat would be made. The Chamber’s xe- 
presentaiion had been whittled down, while on the other hand labour which was 
unorganised was allotted three seats against a nominated seat enjoyed in the past. 
He believed that the communal problem had obscured commercial representation. 

The resolution was carried. The session thereafter concluded. 


The Bengal Cliamberof Commerce 


The annual general meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Calcutta on the 24th. February 1933 under the presidency of Sir E, C. BenthalL In 
the course of his speech the President said : — 

'Between the present day and the date when the reforms will be introduced in 
the province, many months are still lying. In the ensuing months I believe, terro- 
rism, if not stamped out, at any rate will be brought to substantial control. I be- 
live his Majesty’s Government will produce a financial settlement which will enable the 
province to face the future without the truly disastrous handicaps of the past and 
I believe the establishment of a virile economic policy will give a new hope to the 
people, and parties will arise amongst Hindns and Mahomedans who will tackle the 
problems of law and order and of progressive policy for this province’. 
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CompariDg the business situation in India to-day mth the position a little over a 
year ago, Bit E. Benthall said the Government nad in the interim governed and 
demonstrated beyond doubt the power of organised authority to combat Civil 
Disobedience. In the adoption of st.rong measure at time of world-wido upheaval, the 
Government had done no more than all successful Governments whether western or 
eastern, and their action lays the future Governments of India and the provinces 
under a great debt because it is now ensured that they would inherit a machine 
which would probably be in all the better running oraer for having been tested 
under the most trying conditions. 

Continuing Sir Edward Benthall said in the realm of business the conclusion of 
the Ottawa Agreement was one of the principal events of the year and it was 
satisfactory to read in the press from the Indian Trade Commissioner, London, that 
India’s trade with Great Britain had already improved to a substantial extent 
during the last few months and showed every sign of further progress. 

Referring to the proposed reserve bank, Sir 'Edward Benthall said it had been 
decided by his Majesty’s Government that financial responsibility could not be handed 
over until the budgetary position of India had been assured and the normal export 
surplus had been restored until the short term debts hanging over the Government 
of India had been substantially reduced and until the reserve bank was functioning 
properly wiih adequate reserves. He warned there was a great danger in hastely 
creating a reserve bank with an inadequate reserve purely as an administrative 
machinery and without consideration, nor, was it possible to decide wisely what was 
the best basis to fix the exchange ratio. 

Dwelling on the jute problem of the province, he said the larger interests of trade 
were now being examined by the Government of Bengal’s jute enquiry committee 
but whatever the results of these deliberations if the ryot sowed and reaped too 
large a crop this year a position of great gravity would arise as the ability of the 
mills to absorb the surplus stock had already been strained to the utmost. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce 

At the annual meeting of the Burma Chamber of Commerce held at Rangoon on the 
28th. February 1933 the Ho7i’hle Mr. J. B. acting Chairman, presiding, said that 

last year at this time the political horizon seemed to be clearing and the former Chairman 
felt justified in giving expression to a sense of relief at what appeared to be a return to 
political realism on the part of the leaders of public opinion. Since then, conditions 
had been such that some degree of their confidence had been shaken, and he would 
be a bold prophet who ventured to make any forecast of the immediate future of 
Burma. They would always have irreconcilables, and no solution propounded 
would satisfy all shades of opinions. One could not blame Sir Samuel Hoare for 
confessing himself baffied regarding the meaning of the Council resolution of 22nd 
December last. One might hope that a solution would be found to ensure for 
Burma a peaceful and stable Government and the maintenance of equal rights for 
ail living within its boundaries. 

The Governor’! Speech 

H. E. the Governor^ who attended, after expressing gratefulness for the welcome 
extended to him to Burma and the invitation to the meeting, in the course of his 
speech, said that Sir Charles Innes ,'had very wide experience in grappling with 
commercial problems of all kinds and had taken a prominent part in the mysterious 
processes of tarififs and discriminating protection. Though His Excellency was many 
years in Calcutta, his intercourse with commerce had been mainly on the social 
side, and^ his work lay in the direction of keeping the ring and maintaining intact 
the conditions necessary in the country for the existence of any trade and commerce 
rather than acquiring any personal knowledge of the processes of commerce. 

^ They would, His Excelleucy knew, not be expecting him to discuss the political 

or with regard to future constitutional changes if or 
when either the alternative of Separation or Federation was determined upon. His 
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Excellency entirely agreed with the Chairman that in the best interest of the 
country this question should be settled definitely, and finally. Whichever way the 
decision went, everyone— European, Burmans ana Indians alike — should settle down 
wholeheartedly to work out the decision in the best interest of Burma, and use 
every efibrt so that the country might not be stirred up to any further ferment but 
might be allowed to settle down and produce an atmosphere in which alone Burma 
could prosper. Whether the decision for Federation or Separation there were 
questions of the most appaling difficulty, which they had got to try to settle for the 
welfare of Burma. 

Referring to provincial finances, the Governor said that he was free to confess 
that they were causing the Government great anxiety. True economy consisted in 
wise spending as well as careful saving. The Chairman had instanced two cases 
where spending would be wise. His Excellency realised in_ full the shocking 
improvidence of crippling the police force by a high sick rate, owing to bad housing, 
insanitary surroundings and other preventable causes. 

As regards the agricultural department, His Excellency was glad to see that the 
department’s valuable work was better recognised in this Province than in some 
others. That recognition was in turn an incentive to the department to put forth 
even greater efforts. His Excellency agreed that in both the cases, wise spending 
was economy. His Excellency proceeded to say that the Government proposed to 
appoint an officer to scrutinise all their expenditure, but agreed that that was not 
going to restore their financial position. 

The Chairman had mentioned the Bombay Committee’s drastic recommendation 
and suggested that they, in Burma, should do likewise. These were far-reaching 
recommendations and His Excellency thought that he was right in saying that it 
would take a generation to realise the savings that they would eventually bring about. 

Meanwhile, they had constitutional changes facing them. Before they could 
bring such economies into effect, power would have been transferred to other hands 
and it was a moot point how far they were justified in ^ presenting them with a fait 
accompli. They were undertaking a tremendous experiment. Should they not be 
carefnl not to destory the changes of the experiment by embarking^ upon a drastic 
alteration in the Government’s machinery before the new and untrained administra- 
tors were firm in their saddle ? 

In conclusion, His Excellency said that Government were more concerned with 
the present financial position and they could be relied upon to put it straight. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. Robertson Taylor, retiring Chairman of the Punjab Charnber, addresshig 
the annual meeting of the Chamber, at New Delhi on the 10th. April 1933, 
said that a balanced budget was all to the good, but if o^P^ts of gold 
were eliminated, they would see a very different condition of which 

was by no means healthy. India had achieved financial stability, but 

it had to achieve an industrial and commercial standing equal to h^ size, population 
and wealth. The harvest had been reaped in the restoration of Government cr^it 
and Budgetary conditions, but Industry remained depressed and unemployment was 
rife. Money was cheap and plentiful, but it was not yet finding its way . 

trial undertakings, and commercial enterprise, and would not, until Government 

VaTlimeVovernmenrs^ri^^^^^^ considered what forms of public 
•were socially desirable, in relation to the new monetary _ conditions and to financial 
stability. Capital expenditure was clearly a method of increasing 
chasing power, as it brought into circulation idle money which did not find its 
into private enterprise. The increased purchasing power, so created, would ° 

stimulate a rise in prices, and so serve to hasten forward the time when industry 
wS o^osper aid develop, and money would then find its way into private ^enter- 
prise. Industrial development was therefore essential to the country s financial pros- 
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perity. Economy in expenditure, and heavy taxation, were not an end in thcmBolves 
The lightening of the burden of taxation was essential to Indiistnnl advance and the 
time must come when the duty on machinery must be removed. 

Mr. Hobertsoii Taylor alluding to Labour legislation diiring the year recognised 
that the welfare of Labour was one of the primary oblig:itions of employers and 
that a generous policy in respect of labour was a wise policy in respect of liulustry. 
]E[e however felt that it was inopportune that a time marked with such depressed 
conditions should have been chosen for considering legislation upon these problems, 
Mr. Eobertson Taylor next stressed the need for anti-dumping legislation, and 
urged upon the Chief Commissioner of Delhi not to lightly give heed to the sugges- 
tion for the abolition of special constituencies in municipalities, district boards, and 
other local bodies. He, on the other hand, wanted representation for the Chamber 
on the Advisory Committee of the North-Western Eailway. Expressing his faith 
in the future of the Punjab as an Industrial Province, the spejjker welcomed the 
opening of the Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme, and hoped that the supply would bo 
offered for industrial purposes on a traffic which by its terms would contiiuiouBly 
favour the consumer who used electricity in an increasing quantity. 

The Commissioner’s Address 

Mr. J. N". G. Johnson, Chief Commissioner, addressing the meeting regarded it a 
matter for pride that the country at such time could claim virtues of a balancctl 
budget. That at any rate was a hopeful augury for the future. “Wo stand on the 
threshold of a new era and if India is so placed as to be ready and prepared to seize 
unhesitatingly first opportunities that offer for industrial development and improve- 
ment in trade, then, that quite as much as anything else, is likely to contribute most 
signally to the success and smooth working of the Reforms and the new political ins- 
titutions.” Mr. Johnson referred to the appeal by Mr. Eobertson Tayor asking the (ilo- 
vernraent to give a lead to restore confidence and launch out new capital expenditure, 
quoted the reply of the Government spokesman in the Council on State and^ the 
budget speech of Sir G. Schuster on the subject. The Chief Coramissioner pointed 
out the Government’s attitude was not unsympathetic but they reasonably expected 
buBinessraen to play their part in bringing to their notice and initiating suitable 
schemes. For the particular portion of India, (Delhi and North India), Mr. Johnson felt 
there was reason to believe that to some extent the tide had turned in matters of 
trade and disposal of prodiice.^ Judging from a study of recent Delhi figures, ho 
said there were signs of a distinct increase in the volume of piccegoods imports and 
textile production as also an appreciable rise in the prices of agricultural commodities. 

There was the project for an industrial area in the close neighbourhood of N(W 
Delhi. A site had been selected, but to what extent there was really a demand for 
this now, or was likely to be in the near future, he could not easily estimate. lie 
appealed to the members of the Chamber to give the question their consideration and 
advise him on the subject. The Chief Commissioner recognised the valuable assistance 
which the members of the Chamber had given on the local bodies in Delhi in the 
past and hoped they would continue to do in the future. 

In regard to the demand for representation on the Advisory Committee of the 
North-Western Eailway, Mr. Johnson referred to the history of the case and trusted 
the Chamber would not feel reluctant to share their nominee with him, an arrange- 
ment which in actual fact had been found to work perfectly well in practice. 

In conclusion, the Chief Coinmissioncr referred to the Chamber’s demand for re- 
presentation in the coming Legislature, and trusted the White Paper proposals would 
enable them at any rate to state their views in the Federal Assembly of the future. 

“In common with the rest of the country, the prices of Malabar produce have 
fallen down to an extent that has hit hard both the producer and the seller. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

Bao Sahib 17. B, Srinivasa Eao, Vice-President of the Malabar Chamber of 
Commerce, in welcoming Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijiaragbava-chariar and delegates 
^ Conference of the Malabar Chamber of Commerce, held at the 

Bhahji Han Hall, Calicut on the ITth. March 1 933 said 
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“Anomalous though it may seem, stocks abound everywhere but money being scare 
demand if any is scarcer. Monopoly for the sale of produce by one class of people 
IS being sought to be crushed by unfair competition by another class of people 
resulting in dis-proportionately low prices of commodities and this suicidal struggle 
X9 intensified by dumping from beyond the country.” 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar’s Address 

Rising amidst cheers, Dewan Bahadur Sir T, V, Achariar made a speech in the 
course of which he said that he was deeply sensible of the honour they have con- 
ferred upon him that day, in asking him to open their annual session. He was 
glad indeed for the past few years that the business interests concerned in Calicut 
and the district of Malabar have organised themselves into a body of this character. 
The more he dealt with business and commerce the more he realised the value of 
organised efforts on the part of business interests. A solitary voice would not 
effect much improvement. ^ Organisation was therefore very important. He was 
glad that fact had been realised and he wished that that body would become more 
and more representative in character. He understood that there was a vast majority 
of businessmen in Calicut, and he hoped that more and more would join and take 
an interest in the activities of the Chamber so that representations made by them 
would^ be a representation of the commercial opinion in Malabar. They have referred 
in their address to the prevalent widespread depression. For the past two years 
this depression like echo was always with them. Whenever he went he did not 
escape from it. Last year when he went to Italy, a well organised country, it was 
very pleasing to see there the orange groves and when he went to the house of his 
host he found the oranges were not pluck from the trees. When he asked the rea- 
sons he was informed that due to depression there was no demand and so they 
instead of wasting their time in plucking and selling their fruits at a lower cost 
had decided to allow it to be destroyed from the trees themselves. When he went 
to Brazil where the price of coffee was cheap, he found the coffe-seeds used as fuel 
on railways, since the merchants there did not think it worthwile to export it to other 
countries. In the U. S. A. cotton was used for agricultural purposes and it was 
used as also manure. When one considered about the question he would naturally 
think what was the reason. 

Referring to their requests for imposition of a duty on the rice imported from 
Burma and Siam into the West Coast Market, Sir T, V. Achariar said that at 
present^ Burma formed a portion of India, and they had no authority to place 
restrictions on Burma rice. They could think about it only if Burma decided to 
separate from India. Coming to the question of dumping of copra into the West 
Market from Ceylon he said that recently the Imperial Council of Research of which 
he happened to be the Vice-President took up this question into consideration. In 
the course of their inquiry they found that special facilities have been afforded to 
cocoanut palm "'growers at Ceylon. Besides they were also engaged in research work. 
As a first^ step before making any recommendations to the Government the Imper- 
ial Council of Agriculture had decided to appoint a special Officer to study the 
question on the spot and make his report to the above Council. Till his report was 
submitted they would not be in a position to make any suggestion to the Govern- 
ment with regard to the levy of cess on copra imported into the West Coast Market 
from Ceylon. 


The S. I. Chamber o! Commerce 

The 23rd annual general meeting of the South India Chamber of Commerce was 
held at Madras on the SOth. March 1933 when the annual report and audited state- 
ment of accounts for the past year came up for adoption. Mr, M, Jamal Mahomed 
Saheb, President of the Chamber, in moving for the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts said : 

It is customary on this occasion for the President to survey the outstanding 
features of the previous year’s trade and industries. This task is becoming easier and 
easier every year as there is only the same tale of woe to repeat, perhaps in a stron- 

51 
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ger language and possibly with a deeper sense of sorrow and disappointment, Three, 
years of depression have passed and wc are in the fourth year. Itiach year the slump 
continued in a more intensive form than in the preceding year and it is too early 
yet to say whether we have turned the corner. 

For the most part of 1932 the general price level was even lower ^ than in IHU 
though a few commodities like ground-nuts and cotton showed a brief spell of finn- 
ness in the earlier months. The disparity between the smaller decline in the price 
index of the goods India has to buy and the greater decline in that of agiicultiiral 
products which India has to sell more or less continued during the year and_ India 
therefore had another year of peculiar difficulties. The value of imports remained at 
almost the same level as in 1931, i. e., about 27 percent less than in 1930 and 45 
per cent leas than in 1929 but Indian exports recorded a further decline from 
Rs. 169 crores in 1931, 257 crores in 1930 and 328 crores in 1929 to 138 crorcs 
in 1932, 


So far as the Madras Presidency is concerned the only commodity which impro- 
Tcd upon the previous record in tea whose exports increased from Rs. 397 lakhs in 
1931 to 458 lakhs in 1932 posibly owing to the 2d. per lb. preference in Britain 
introduced during the year. As though to counterbalance this unexpected prosperi- 
ty in the South Indian plantations there was a tremendous fall in rubber exports 
from Rs. 49 lakhs to Rs. 9 lakhs. The other export commodities practically kept 
the level of l93l. On the whole while imports remained about the level of 1931 at 
Pws. 12% croreF, exports dwindled from Rs. 16>2 crores to Rs. Voyi crorcs. 

The general decline in exports faithfully reflects the growing impoverishment of 
the country, and if there is not a proportionate reductioii in the imports or an incre- 
ase in the exports it would certainly constitute an unhealthy abnormality. In the 
normal course of trade a country’s imports of merchandise ought to be balanced and 
supported by its exports and in the cause of India the exports have to be much 
more so in order to cover the Home charges and the invisible imports consisting 
of British commercial services which aggregate about 50 to 60 crores ; unless there- 
fore we are able to export at least 50 to 60 crores worth of goods in excess of the 
value of goods we import and consume, we should be deemed to run into debt or 
living on capital. What happened in 1932 was that the imports and exports of mer- 
chandise practically balanced and we had to find other resources than the sale of 
our goods to foreigners for paying the invisible imports and PTome charges and wo 
find tlhat we actually made this payment by the export of gold to the extent of Rs. 
78 crores. 


The export of gold from India in normal years is practically non-existent but 
during the last two years it has been growing from 2 crores in 1930 to 39 crores in 19!U 
and 78 crores in 1932. We therefore, practically consumed foregin goods by paying 
for them in gold which ought to have been used in the country as productive capi- 
tal, thereby giving employment to thousands of people and increasing the production 
and wealth of the country. There is every indication therefore, that by the main- 
tenance of imports at this level and by paying for them in gold this country is 
crippling itself economically and industrially so much so that even if other countries 
of the world recover from the slump we shall find ourselves still in a prostrate con- 
dition. The more is the pity of this unnatural level of imports beeau'^e as is evident 
in the case of the Indian textile mills, hosiery factories, shoe factories, etc., the im- 
ports are crippling even the existing industries compelling the closing dowm of mill 
after mill and loom after loom. Where is the end to this decline of oiir exports and 
the unrestricted consumption of foreign goods against accumulated capital unless an 
embargo is placed on the export of gold as every country which has gone off the 
gold standard has very sensibly done ? Why is India alone made in this unique 
way to deprive herself of our gold ? 

The position of the agriculturists is becoming more and more precarious. The 
pyospCTUy 01^ this country as a whole depends upon the prosperity of the agricultu- 
rist. The prices of me farraeris produce continue to be on a deplorably low and 
uneconomic levd. The ryot has still to fight very hard for keeping his head 
above water. Though he has, amongst other things, parted with his gold which 
® over many years, no relief has vet come to him in this devi- 

purchasing power has been terribly curtailed and this has its 

Spheres of the couuti^’s economic life 
such as those of commerce and industry . ^ 
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The present pathetic state of affairs is of course, due to world- conditions not 
pertaining to any one country alone. As 1 said before, the same world conditions 
still continue to have the world in their rigorous grip without showing yet any 
of relenting. Some people speak of mouey^ being cheap now a days and thm might 
perhaps create an impression that there is more _ money available now. riO'we\^rj 
the real fact of it is that the world has not come in possession of more money, but 
what money there is has not sufficient use and demand, because of the shrunken 
Slate of trade and commerce. Hence the cheapness of^ money. ^ The thing is inat 
the depression continues unabated. If really money has increased in volume ana aep- 
ressioa decreased, they must have shown themselves in the shape of increased com- 
modity prices. But the painful fact is there — that the prices show no tendency lor 

improvement. 

A comprehensive and permanent solution of the present difficulties can, as you 
know gentlemen, be found only through international means and enorts. ouch in er- 
national attempts at finding a solution have been, and are being, ^ 

know the good results of the Lausanne Conference. But for the results of 
Conference, 1 think the position would have been worse than what it is to-day. How- 
ever, for making the success of the Conference a conclusive and permanent one an 
for expanding it into the much needed greater success, the .■ 

Debts and reparation payments had to be settled once for all . 

of all concerned. The question of War Debts is intertwined with the Disarma^ 
problem and the latter is now" being discussed among the Powers and 
Further, the World Economic Conference ?oonj 3 e convened and I ^ 
attack in the right, and overcome the economic ids of the world. ^ 

that the world now wants for its revitalisation is the increase in the ^ 

prices. This will of course mean the passing away of the nightmare depress^ 
Though one does not yet see concrete and positive signs of 

to believe that it can all be so very hopeless .• pr»p-pnders 

afiairs which is unnatural must end. The very dark gravity 

seeds of hope and good times in that it produces tor one thing, a g 

nations to come together and to make a huge ^ t far. 

ills which afflict all alike. The nations are coming together, 

vently hope that by their joint and deep deliberations they will ^ nnKmifed 

olhe/ things, that the present dark troubles are 

and unbridled spirit of destructive competition aiffi that it 

world are to be secure and permanent that spirit has to be ^CBtiained into harmless 
bouiids and regulated by the adoption of the principle, and hit 
Apart from international cflTorts and search for a world-wide and 
tion, individual countries can take measures which would bring some res 

pective countries. Many countries 

un embargo on the export of gold and depreciated the 

currencies to make up for the fall in pi*oes. Thej/ P otvainRi deuression 

nohV'ips with a view to support their economic position againsi 

Groat ^Britain is one of the countries that have taken such 

have evidently had beneficial effects. In the ivoids of country 

Exchequer, from having slipped back to the -noRition as tfe first ex- 

in the world, Great Britain has now ouce again regained bci position as me msi 

’’“'ThltThowoLlier countries act and or Ev?n 

r .,K o“ Z&'Jil'Sk'f. 


bit airrioulture and industry of ibe will <>■0 down from 

ment to the export trade. If the exchange be left » °“e, he rate wtU go 

tbe preseut uDoaturany ryot an^ bercase his imrehas- 

inc^*l'owei^ Would uot the Gorcrument sec at least now, ^00^8^^ 

?id8 tu thXSstfS\\is1uffcIfng'com^^^^^ The pkl that any change in the 
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exchanp:e policy 'would create lack of confidence abroad cannot be sustained even in 
appearance at present when one sees -what most other countries are actually doing 
and with what effect. 

Another direction in which the country might and ought to have had some assistance 
is the affording of larger protection and encouragement to the indigenous industries. The 
Government have indeed formulated a policy of giving protection to the industries of 
the country. But more active and larger assistance than is given at present is necessary 
for accelerating the pace of the development of industries. Taking our own province, 
groundnuts form the largest export of raw materials from this province and if oil 
crushing industry is suitably encouraged in this country, the vast number of the 
cultivators of this article can be more secure in the matter of marketing their pro- 
duce, apart from the additional employment it will give to people. 

Coming to tanning which is the largest and foremost industry of the Madras 
Presidency, one still finds the Government averse to supplying the long felt want of 
adequate protection to this industry. It is an admitted principle that as much of 
the raw materials as possible should be exported in manufactured rather than in raw 
form._ For securing this very desirable end in the best interests of the country and 
for giving adequate protection to the tanning industry against the very powerful foreign 
competition which it has to meet in the leather markets abroad and in the raw hide 
and skin markets in our own country, the tanning industry and the commercial public 
of India have for many years been demanding the incerease of the export duty on 
raw skins to 25 per cent, and that on raw hides to 20 per cent. But the Govern- 
ment have not given heed to this legitimate appeal made and represented several times 
on behalf of the premier industry or this province. At one time, the Commerce Mem- 
ber of the Government of India seemed to think that an least the case of our raw 

goat skins was strong ^ but no relief has been given even in this restricted case. 

One can find no justification for this indifference on the part of the Government 

particularly when one bears in mind that the increase in the duty will in addition 

to giving protection to the industry bring in an appreciable amount of revenue 
to the Government at a time when they are in great need of more revenue. Will it 
be too much to hope that the Government will satisfy this legitimate demand at least 
at present when this industry because of its peculiar circumstances is particularly 
hit hard by the depression ? 

It is a great pity that while discarding such sources of revenues as would assist 
the industrial development of the country and at the same time give a considerable 
amount of income to the Government they should keep up the Income-tax and 
Super-tax at the present high level. The present rates of these taxes and the sur- 
charges are working as a hadicap and discouragement to the coraraercc and industry 
of the country and it is indeed highly necessary that the surcharge should be can- 
celled and the rates of the Income and Super taxes be substantially lowered for 
affording relief and giving a fillip to the commerce and industry of the country 
where economic development is still comparatively at a very low level 

These are indeed old arguments, but they are still true and only gather more 
force and cogency as time goes on. 

One of the most important events of the year is the Ottawa Agreement. Here 
they have departed from their long established traditional policy of having no im- 
perial preference. The Government frequently does not do the right thing and so 
also in this case. The right thing was to have taken the people into the Govern- 
ment’s confidence in the matter of choosing the Indian delegates to the Otta’iva Con- 
ference. This is a country where the industrial and economic development is much 
below the mark and so it cannot readily afford to be linked with an indnstrially 
powerful country on the same footing. Again, she has important export trade rela- 
tions with many countries. Hence the great anxiety of the people in this connection. 
Anyhow, the Agreement has been ratified by the Assembly and has been in opera- 
^'on now for sometime ; but we do not yet see signs indicating any better tone or 
confidence coming into the trade of the country. 


rr- me gentlemen, to say something on the White Paper containing 
Mis iVLajesty 8 Government’s proposals for the future constitution of India. AH sec- 
^ns of the people of this country have now^ expressed their views on this document. 
Many features of the White Paper including the too comprehensive nature of the 

g^eral, those relating to finance in particular, the extraordinary powers 

Governors, the recruitment and control of the ser- 
vices Dy tne becretary of fetate, setting up of a separate statutory railway board, the 
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Wni-l ® ushering in the federation etc., are found unsatisfactory and 

schools of thought are unanimous in pronouncing the 

*^“^f’is^actory, and as falling much short to the practicable aspirations 

7°?’" earnestly point out the powers that be that it is not 

Hni be mollified by mee- 

ting the cherished and legitimate wish of the people. I strongly hope that there is 

of fi^ making such alterations as will answer the aspirations 

or the people. One would suggest that points that are most common in the views 
f«,P/«fnfi!r sections of the people may be given effect to. Anyway, I 

y implore that suspicion or mistrust should find not even a lurking place in 
connection with this supremely important matter and that goodwill and confidence 

snoulcl be the guiding factors on all sides. 

Before I conclude I wish to refer to another important matter. Some days ae:o 
we heard sometl^ng about an expulsion order served on certain Nattukottai Chettiars 
in inao-t^hina. ihe Chamber has made a representation on the matter. I hope 
tneie IS some mistake somewhere. If it is no mistake, then it is a case of another 
country refusing ordinary human rights to Indians. If an Indian is sought to be 
expeilea irom a country for executing through that country’s own legal agency a 
decree that was given by the court of that very country, it is simply inconceivable. 
it Bucn an action is allowed to pass unheeded, then one does not know what other 
treatment an Indian cannot expect. I earnestly hope that the Government of India 
Will be pleased to look closely into this matter and take immediate and necessary 
steps to secure all fair and legitimate protection to the Indians concerned. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank you, all, gentlemen, for your willing co-operation 
in the work of the Chamber. The Chamber owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 
members of the Executive Committee, the various Sub-Corn mittees and the 
repiesentatives on public bodies for their good work which is reflected in the in- 
cieased activities of the_ Chamber and the team work and co-operation of the affiliated 
Chambers and Associations. My warm thanks are also due to the Honorary Secre- 
taries, the y^sistant Secretary and the staff who have stood^ the strain of increasing 
responsibilities remarkably well and in an uncomplaining manner, 


la 




Ihe Buima Indian Chamber of Commerce 


The eighth annual general meeting of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce 
was held at Rangoon on the loth. May 1933 in the office of the Chamber with Mr. 
Virjechhai Dahya, president of the Chamber, in the chair. In the course of his speech 
Mr. Dahya said : — 

‘Let me at the outset say that we rejoice with the rest of our country-men at 
the release of Mahatma Gandhi on the eve of his great tapasya. I fervently hope 
that Mahatmaji’s political gesture will be interpreted by the Government in the 
spirit in which it is made. 

T should like to take this opportunity of extending a cordial welcome, on behalf 
of the Indian mercantile community of Burma, to His Excellency Sir Hugh Step- 
henson, who recently assumed the high office of Governor of this province. 

Tt gives me pain to have to refer to the heavy loss sustained by the people in 
Burma in general and by the Indian mercantile community in particular in the 
death of that well-known philanthropist and merchant prince Dr. P. J. Mehta, who 
was a prominent member of the Chamber. 

‘Your committee addressed the local Government with regard to the representa- 
tion of the Chamber on the council of the University of Rangoon. We are sorry 
that the local Government has turned down the request of the Chamber almost 
unceremoniously, more particularly because Indian mercantile community have libe- 
rally contributed towards the funds of the University, The Chamber is thankful 
to the local Government for allotting two seats to it. I must emphasise once more 
that the representation of Indian commercial interests is entirely inadequate. This 
has been repeatedly pointed out to the local Government but without effect. In 
regard to representation on the municipal corporation and the Rangoon Development 
Trust, the position has remained unchanged,” 
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Refcrrinii; to thn mail contract, the speaker said T must express the feolinp; of 
Burprise of the public at the retro^’rade proposals of the LkmI '1 >venun(uU to (Uirtail 
some of the existing; wserviees and to larlace th'j speed of t!ie boais phy^oe,' between 
Burma and the Indian ports. The object of those prnpi)s:ils is to ePna't eyononiy 
but J dare say this is the last place where the axti can l>c .apphed wnh justitieation 
whilst there is yet scope for retrenchment in other directions.^ Your enunnittee have 
strenuously opposed those proposals and nrp:cd that tlie exist iiie; services must be 
maintained without any redaction in speed. ‘Your committee have further snu'^i-sted 
that the mail contracuFshould preferably be "ivcu to Indian companies wheno'cr it 
is possible to do, i.e., on the Ean|»’Oon-ChittaR'on.'r coast runs.’ 

Dealinfr with the political situation the president said imlitical and econo- 

ncic conditions in India including; Burma are still overshadowed with ilcoj> d:sci)ntcnt 
and depression almost borderin^^ on despair. ‘Cominj^^ to Buriua we find that the 
fpicstion of the future political status is stiil iiiuleeidcd. The special _ December 
Hcssion of the Burma Lc< 2 ;ishitive Council passed a resolution which was interpreted 
by his Majesty's Government as vairuc and defiuile insto.ad of a straight, repby to the 
straight cpicstiou as to whether Burnm wished to be scparalcd on tlie basis of the 
constitution outlined by the Prime Minister or to federate with India, (lonsefiuent- 
ly another special session of the (Jomieil had to he convened with a view to .u;ive 
one more opportunity to the Council to R’ive a direct rcj)ly which concliKlcd on last 
Saturday. But this time also the Council session has led piowbcre. As you arc 
aware no resolution was adopted and the only one resolution which was debated 
upon was talked out. It now rests with his JHajcftty’s Government to decide as to 
what the future political status of this province should be justified in assuming 
that the decision could not be otherwise than the maintenance of the stains 

H'he viewpoint of a businessman is naturally that of the financial conBcf|uem‘es 
of separation, and, I am afraid, this aspect has not ^ been placed before the pub- 
lic in its proper perspective. The note recently published by the Government of 
Burma at the request of the Burma Chamber of Commerce is indeiinite in its con- 
clusions and one could hardly expect even the Government to place before the public 
deiiuite conclusions. This note estimates a gross gain to Burma of three crores in 
the event of separation, but several deductions must be made before the net gum cari 
be arrived at. First of all, there will have to be a provision for the repayment of 
Burma’s share of the public debt to the extent of one crore annually till it 
wiped of!’; secondly t.he interest of 5.S7 crorcs according to the Government iigures 
— all hough the latest figures would raise Burma’s share to 8 crores—will have to be 
met; and thirdly for a number of years pensionary ebaruos will have to be met 
from the Burma revenue absDrbing another 70 lakhs. This certaiiily does not leave 
very much as a net gain. I am leaving oil the over-eslJinatc in cusloms duties 
which might amount to 50 lakhs, nor do I make any allowance for increased admi- 
nistrative charges and money required for internal defence. On the other hand, 1 
should like to point out that in the event of Fedtuaiiion, (he province wiil m any 
case enjoy the assignincut of a part of excise duties, export duty on rice and persona! 

income-1 
has 

add to liiirma s provi . 

improved upon. Financially therefore in separation I do not see there is any very 

attractive proposition before us. 

“Whatever the future status, that may ultimately be decided upon, tin? one 
essential fact must always be kept in view by the Government as well as the ]»eeple 
that the relations between India and Burma must be ])reserved on a fricyaby basis 
both In the interests of Burma and India — and if f am permitted to add—mpte so 
in the interests of Burma. Suggestions have been made ^ from time to time in the 
press in public meetings, and also in the Legislative Council that India is more dep- 
endent upon Burma than Burma is on India and rice and petroleum products JU‘e 
cited in support of this statement. India imports about one million tons of rice 
from Burma and it is argued that India is thus dependent on Burma. This million 
ton forms about 4 per cent, of the total rice production of India without Burma; and 
should any disabilities arise I am sure India can easily afford to do without imports 
from Burma as this shortage can without the least difiicully be made up by augmenting 
her own production or by imx)orts from outside. But to Burma the loss of the indiun 
market would mean nothing short of a calamity in as much as the quantity nhipped to 
India from Burma represents one third of her exportable sur^rius. As regards 
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petroleum products I need scarcely point out that India consumes the entire sur- 
plus production of Burma and is the only market for them. There is not the 
slightest apprehension of India being placed at (he least disadvantage without the 
petroleum products of Burma, for the world production of petroleum far exceeds the 
consumption with the result that there is a keen competition between the different 
producing countries in the consuming markets. The need for preserving friendly 
relations between the two countries — more particularly economic relations — was never 
more pressing than at present when all the countries of the world are undergoing 
a period of acute trade depression and are devising _ all possible means by way of 
tariffs, exchange manipulations, etc., with the one object of expanding their export 
trade. 












Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Bengal^ National Chamber of Com- 
merce held at Calcutta on the 4th. March 1933, Mr. Kalini Ranjan SarJear, the Presi- 
dent, surveyed the events of last y(ar at length. The most remarkable contribution of 
1932 towards economic reconstruction, he said, was the recent attempt of some nations to 
solve their peculiar problems by at least partially cutting themselves from world influ- 
ences, Another outstanding event of the year was the complete reversal of England’s 
traditional fiscal policy by the enactment of a schedule of protective tariffs. The 
tariff policy of India also underwent a fundamental change during the year as a 
result of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Speaking of the Pweserve Bank, Mr. Sarkar believed that India’s reserves were 
ample, and her general financial and economic conditions were not such as to forbid 
its establishment, and successful working. He stressed that if a Reserve Bank was 
established, it must be endowed with all the ordinary functions of similar institutions 
in other advanced countries. Control of credit, currency and exchange should unre- 
servedly be transferred to the Reserve Bank. 

Referring to the financial condition of the country, Mr. Sarkar said that after 
three long years of budget disequilibrium, monetary disturbances, exchange difficul- 
ties, dear money and uncertainties, he was glad the Government were being gradu- 
ally freed from longstanding embarrassment. But it would be a serious mistake to 
record Government’s happier position as a reflection of the country’s economic condi- 
tion. 

Observation in Annual Report 

That the tradition of maintaining a healthy interest in political questions with a 
definite bearing on trade and commerce, has been observed by it throughout last 
year, is the claim put forward by the Bengal National Chamber, whose annual 
report* as summarised bv the “Hindu” was published in it on the 20th. April 1933. 
The report, which is a bulky volume of 454 pages, gives a succinct account of 

the various activities of the Chamber during 193:^. _ , . , , . 

The Chamber claims to have made clear to the authorities the undesirable efiect 
of the Ordinances in the daily conduct of business but adds that the policy of !the 
Government was too well set and the ‘ Chamber has still to wait for the time when 
its counsels will exercise their deserved influence on the policy of the Govern- 

nr cn t’ ’ 

The report states that the question of the allocation of seats reserved for Com- 
merce to the various commercial bodies engaged its attention. It urged upon the 
authorities that the number of seats allotted to Indian Commerce being dispropor- 
tionately small, no commercial opinion other than that of businessmen domiciled in 
this province and identified with the ecoQomic interests of Bengal was entitled to 
be represented by those seats. The Chamber also advanced the plea that the alloca- 
tion of seats either on sectional or communal basis, would be “prejudicial to the 
harmonious and healthy development of Bengal’s economic life. Recognising the 
undue preponderance of outsiders in the commeicial life of Bengal and the danger 
of giving them more power and influence, the Chamber favoured the allotment of all 
the seats to the indigenous interests of the province”-. 
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[ NEW EELTTi- 


existeJR'C of tlu-! Lca«;uc should not be dreaded, but v^,*eleo:ned. Tdr. Tamiu Khan 
pressed the same objeetioiu but was called to order hv the majoritv of the House 
iitid realisiiio; that the sense of the House was in support of the position taken by 
me, >Sir M. Yakub appealed to the House to proceed wifh t!\e business and not to 
wasie their tiuie and eueiwy on a mnior iasue This c[Ues!ion bavin 'j; bivn delinitely set- 
tled, the ciuestion of the ain;ilp;amauou of the fyupt^ue and the eonferems! was taken up. 

Sir M. ^ akub j)ropose(l the anial^'amatioii of tlu' len^ue vYith the coufereneo 
uiuh'.r the name of ^‘Ihe Muslim Leaau** E()nfer(mee’\ atsd movt'd the vfU’y resolution 
which the Executive Hoard of the. All-India ]\Iiislini (kmb'nmee had adonted. This 
Wive rise to a very hot diseiissbm. Th<‘ ]>ropo:5al of t^ir i\L ^'alcub was assailed 
tmm all quarters, Mr. Shah Maswood and Mr. Abdulhi, VieiHhvsident, Delhi 

Municipuhty and Joint. S.-civtary, All-India Muslim L-a-ue, ami Mr. Abdul Alatin 
Ehoudhury point.ed that; the |)roposai was beyond the powers of the c‘fjuneil to eon- 
HHicr, as It; virtually HUtryesied dissolution of the Lfaiyue. On the nnu'its also of tlie 
proposal, the majority of the House was of a determined mind. iJalik Harkai Ali, 
Advocate, Lahore, reiprred to the past history of the ]\Iuslim .L'\'iiiue, anti said tliat the 
iwaji;ne had behind it a trailbiori of l.hirty years’ splteidid serviet* to the Alu.sUm 
commurdty and notwiPistandina,' its preseni moribund condition, du(‘ to the fact 
that a man like Bir M. ^ a.kiih was its s<‘(‘retary, dcservi d to be ^upporteil and main- 
tained. Ihe L'a^ue was the supreme ])olitical orp:anisation of the Muslims and, if it 
wa>s ui a bad way,^ tho remedy was not; to end it,, hut io restore it t,('> its original 
position by admitting into it strong indepcndmit i^Inslim thought, which Sir 
\ akub and his cli(|ae hiid managed to kctq) out; by one prei<‘iu;e or another. The 
Bccrctanat of the League should be overhauled completelv. 

The speech produced a very marked effect, on the, Hunpi? and it was obvious 
that bir M. i akub s resoluticm had little sup])ori. I\Ir. Shah iM<as\vood followed 
in the same straiii aiul pointed out that the All- India Muslim Confenmcc was a 
temporary mBtitiition and should be dissolved. Just about this time, Sir M. Yhikub 

moved the adjournment of the House for lunch and prayers. I adjourned the House 
for one hour, 

“At 3 the Council met again. Sir M. Yakub’s clique who apparently meanwhile 
faatclicd ii ptot to create disorder wuinied the Pressmen to clear out. The sober ele- 
ment of the House^ disapproved of this conduct and wanted the proceedings to con- 
tinue. bir M. i axub and his clique ivalked out headed by fSir lAu’oxo Khan Noon, 
whose request^ to clear the Pressmen out of the, room I had turned Ulowm at the 
first sitting, ihc imococdings then continued calmly. Mr. Abdul Matin Ohovuihury 
moved formally that the (.loiiueii of the League disajiproved nf the junpo^al to 
amalgamate the League anil th(i CionbTctnax h'hi‘ [P)us(" ’iv h on the j)oint of pas- 
sing the resolution, wlnui it was mov^al that the ihmso do adjourn in order to 
enable the members who had walloal out to rt‘trace the wroir-' step they had taken 
While this proposal was being di.scussed, the clique walkaJ in again. VVith the una- 
nimous consent of the House, 1 adjourned the inecM.ing of lh(^ council to vSuiiday 

League in Lallimaran, Deihi. This eomdderably upset 
bir M. Yakub and his clique. Mr._ Yamiu Khan occupied the cJiair. 1 just vacated 
and wanted to hold a meeting. This created quite an uproar and c fecliiu’’ of resent- 
meut. borne one rcmov(-d the chair on which Mr. Yhxmin Khan waw trying to sit, 
with the result that he fell flat on the ground. On this, Captain Slier Mahomed Khan 
attacked Mr. Abdulla. This w*'is too much, and some one in the House hurled a 
chair at him, and a number of fist-blows descended on him. Put for the patience 

and tact of myself and other membera of the council, the result would have been 
serious bloodshed. 

tbe facts. Let the public judge for themselves. I understand that 
Vo^nK iffm™ meeting had been adjourned, the diiiue of bir M. 

cnnfiHpn^A Khan presiding, at which resolutions expressing 

no-confidence in me were moved and passed. The 
Khan League. Nawuibzada Liaqat Ah 

tional’ high i-. Council, voiced his protest again.st this uneonstitu- 

tine of tie declaring that he in conscience could not call this a mce- 

of the House meeting had been formally and, with the consent 

oi rne muse, adjourned by its constitutional President, viz., myself. 

Yakub^^ud^is exhibition of impotent rage of Bir M. 

told the House that he original plan. Sir M. YYikub originally 

uuse mat He was ready with his resignation and it would have been much 
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more graceful if he had made an csit in a quiet manner. But, obviously, Sir Feroze 
Khan Noon, who had been slighted in the morning, wanted to stage a demonstration 
to wash his hands of the League, which he in conjunction with Sir M. Yakub had 
so badly exploited,” 

Leaguers Adjourned Meelmg — New Delliij 12th. March 1933 

The adjourned meeting of the Council of the Moslem League was held at_New 
Delhi on the ]2£h March 1933 under the presidency of Mr. Abdul Barrister- 

at-Law, Peshawar. About twenty members were present, among them being Sir Mahomed 
Iqbal, Sir Mahomed Yakub, Sir Syed Miirtaza Suhib, Captain Sher Mahomed Khan, 
Moulvi Shaft Daiidi, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudburi, Mufti Mahomed Sadique, Maulana 
Mazharuddin, Mr. S. M. Abdulla, Haji llashid Ahmad, Shah Mas wood Ahmed 
and Nawabzada Khurshid All Khan. 

At the outset, the President gave his reasons for his ruling on Sir Mahomed 
Yakub’s resolution at the last meeting for amalgamating the Moslem League with 
the Moslem Conference, upholding Mr. Shah Maswood Ahmad’s objection thereto. 

He maintained that the Council was in no case^ competent to consider a resolution 
which might mean the actual or virtual dissolution of the League. 

Sir Mahomed Yahiib then expressed regret at ^ what had happened at the last 
meeting, and stressed the supreme need for co-operation and goodwill among all sec- 
tions of the House. Sir Mahomed also informed the House that he had received a letter 
signed by fourteen members of the Council to move a vote of censure on the 
President, but he expressed his unwillingness to bring the matter in^ for discussion, 
as their clificrcnccs had been only recently patched up. and he did not desire to 
revive feelings of animosity. He withdrew his resolution for the amalgamation oi 
the League and the Conference and asked the House to defer its consideration to a 
later date. Sir Mahomed then proposed that a Joint Conference of the Moslem 
League, the Moslem Conference and the Working Committee of the Jamiat-ui- 
Ulema, Cawnpore be held to consider the Yv^hite Paper and that a sub* committee 
consisting of Messrs. S. M. Abdulla, Mirza Ahmed Sayed and Haji ivasiud Ahmed 
be formed to carry on negotiations with the Moslem Conference and the Jamiat, 
Cawnpore, to fix the dale and place for the Conference. ^ j <. 

The President refused to allow discussion on the resolution on the pound that 
the item for a joint conference did not figure on the agenda for the day, and 
suggested that discussion on the political situation should take place at the next 

meeting of the Council, but the discussion went on. ^ a- - r 

Mr. MasiDood Ahmad was for postponing consideration of the question sine die. 
Captain Sher Mahomed Khan and Mufii Mahomed Sadique emphasised me 
imperative importance of holding a joint conference with which Sir manomect iqoai 
expressed himself in complete agreement. 

Mr. Masii'ood Ahmad wanted to know whether, besides the three mentioned 
above, other Moslem political organisations wmuld be invited to participate in the 
joint conference and express their opinion on the White Paper. . . 

Though discussion w'as going on, the Prcsideiit still persisted m his view holdit g 
that consideration of the political situation and the issues likely to be raised by 
the White Paper should be included in the agenda for the next meeting, but he 
eventually yielded to pressure exerted on him from all sections of the House, to 

allow the discussion to continue. j xr i x 

Mr. Abdul Matin moved an amendment to bir ^ Mahomed ^ Yakub s 
that invitations be issued to other raosicm political opnisations such as, the 
Khilafat Comraittce, the Majilis Ahrar, the Natiouahst Moslem Association, the 

Alasnmd, supporting the amendment, said that Moslems of all shades of 
opinion should be represented at the joint conference. 

Mr. Rashid Ahmed and S. M. opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Rashid Ahmed observed that only those orgamsatious ° 

the joint eonferenoe whose creed was m commOT with that of 
v'c, attainment of Dominion Status by constitulionai 

Moslems and Alirars bad pressed resolutions in favour of Civil Drsobedience, it was 
obvious that they did not see eye to eye with the members of the League and 
therefore they could not be invited to participate in the joint contercnce. 

Mr. Abdulla observed that they could not invite those whose aims and ideals were 

not identical with those of the League and the Conference. 



THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 

Mnslim Coalerence Execntive Board 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the All-Tndia Moalem Conference waa held 
in the Western Hostel, New Delhi on the 5th. March 1933 under the presidentship 
' of Si7' Mahomed Iqbal, About 50 members attended the meeting, including 
Messrs. Syed Abdul Azeez, S. M. Padsha, Hussain Imam and Mahomed 
Suhrawardy, members of the Council of State ; Messrs. Masood _ Ahmed, 
Ismail Ali Khan, Captain Sher Mahomed Khan, Mahomed Yaniin Khan, 
Mahomed Muazzam Sahib, Sir Mahomed Yakub, Haji Abdul Haroon, Haji 
Wajihuddin, Mahomed Sadique, K. Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Dr. Ziauddin, Mahomed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, A. H. (ihuznavi, Mahomed Anwarul Azeem and Shafi Daiidi, 
members of the Legislative Assembly; Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Malik Sir Peroze 
Khan Noon, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, Abdus Saraad, 
Syed Zakir AU, S. M. Habib, Maulana Mazhariiddin, Zahur Ahmed, Abdul 
Jabbar, M. L. 0., Ghuznafarullah M. L. 0., Mufti Mahomed Sadiq (Qadian), Major 
Sir Hissamuddin Khan and the Baja Saheb of Salempore. 

The question of the amalgamation of the All-India Moslem League with the 
Muslim. Conference was discussed. 

It was understood that Sir Mahomed Yakub and Mr.^. Shafi Daudi expressed their 
willingness to resign secretaryships of the respective organisations ;^for the object of 
effecting unification. 

Syed Habib Shak (Lahore) opposed amalgamation on the ground that the ex- 
istance of both of the organisations was necessary for the welfare and political advan- 
cement of the country. 

Excitement and confusion marked the proceedings of the Council of the Moslem 
League. The President, Mr, Abdul Ard^, Barrister, admitted the Press to the 
pioceedings before lunch, when the Associated Press representative attended. There 
were some protests against the Press being admitted, but the general sense of the 
House prevailed in favour of the Chairman’s ruling. 

After lunch when the Council reassembled and the Free Press reporter joined the 
Press table, Sir Mahomed Yakub raised the point whether the Press should be 
allowed to continue to report .the proceedings. The President said that hia ruling had 
been already given. Thereupon, confusion and uproar occurred, and a number of 
members staged a walk-out. 


Meeting of the Muslim League Council 

The meeting of the Council of the Muslim League was held in the Weslera 
Hostel immediately after the adjournment of the meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Moslem Conference. 

Attendance was the same as at the meeting of the Executive Board. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub , ^ moving the resolution for the amalgamation of the two 
bodies, proposed that a joint committee be appointed to draft the constitution for the 
joint organisation.^ He gave detailed history of the efforts made from time to time 
for the amalgamation of the two premier organisations of the Moslems with identi- 
cal aims aed objects, and stressed the need for effecting it with the minimum 
delay. 

Mufti Mahomed Sadiq of Quadian seconded the resolution. 

Masood Ahmed M. L. A., wanted a ruling from the chair, on the point 
whetner the Council was competent to consider the question of amalgma- 
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Captain Slier Mahomed Khan m. l. a. thought that the Sub-Committee appoin- 
ted at the last meeting of the Executive Board to consider the question could legi- 
timately arrive at a decision for amalgamation, as it was composed of members of 
both the organisations. 

Mr, Yamin Khan^ M. L. A., said that the Council could within the limits of the 
constitution, decide the question. 

Mi\ S. M. Abdullah, Joint Secretary of the League, strongly opposed the propo- 
sal. He said that the efForls made by the members of the League were treated with 
scant respect by the Moslem Conference. He feared that the whole idea behind the 
suggestion were to erase the name of the League. ^ i j 

Seth Ahdidla Haroon, M. L. A., thought that the question should be dropped, if 
it was likely to create ill-feeling among those present. He asserted that he himself 
did not want to do away with the League, and pleaded that the question should not 
be decided by vote. 

Malik Barhat AH, of the Punjab, declared that the League’s services to the Mos- 
lem community could not be surpassed by those of any other similar organisation. 

He admitted that the League had been more or less a dead body for some time past, 
but it did not follow that it should be wiped out of existence. On the other hand, 
it should be given a new lease of life. He said that the Moslem Conference was the 
product of an emergency which had passed or was rapidly passing away,^ and he 
invited its members to come into the fold of the League and thought that it was a 
political crime to sign its death-warrant. 

The meeting at this stage adjourned for lunch. 

After a few minutes, those who walked out of the Moslem League meeting retur- 
ned, and a quarter of an hour was spent in arguments. This led to further confu- 
sion and hot words were exchanged, whereupon Mr. Abdul Aziz, President, ^jour- 
ned the meeting to next Sunday (12th.). This was accepted by a section of the House, 
while others loudly protested and put Mr. Yamin Khan in the chair, but the chair 
was pushed and he was thrown on the ground. Captain Slier Mahomed Khan and 
Khan Sahih S. M. Abdulla came to blows. When sticks and chairs were raised, 

peace-makers intervened, and further fight was stopped. 

Sijerl Habib's objection being ruled out, the meeting passed a vote oi conhaence 
in the Secretary, Sir Mahomed Yakub, and of censure against the President. Mr. 
Abdul Aziz, and adjourned sine die. 

Text of the Resolution 

The following is the full text of the resolution passed by the majority at the 
meeting of the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference : — 

“In view of the fact that the objects of the All-India Muslim Conference and 
the All-India Muslim League are identical, this meeting of the Executive Board of 
the All-India Muslim Conference, approves of the proposed amalgamation of the 
two organisations, and farther proposes that a joint committee be appointed to draft a 
constitution for the joint organisation, and that this meeting of the Executive Board 
of the All-India Muslim Conference, resolves that a joint meeting of the Executive 
Board of the All-India Muslim Conference and the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League should be held to consider the programme and action to be taken for holding 
a session of the joint organisation.” 

Mr. Abdul Aziz’s Statement 

Mr. Abdul AzU, President of the Ali-Iudia Muslim League, issued the following 

“A meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League was held on the 5th 
instant at the Western Hostel, New Delhi, at about 12-30 p. M. The delay of half 
ail hour in holding the meeting was due to the Executive of the conference not 
finishing the deliberations by twelve noon. When the meeting started, I took the 
chair. In view of the importance of the question to be considered, namely, the pro- 
posed amalgamation of the All-India Bluslim League and the All-India Muaimi Con- 
ference, X had allowed representatives of the Press to be present during the procee- 
dings. Sir Yakub took objection to the presence of pressmen in the room. 1 over- 
ruled the objection. Upon this, Sir Feroze Khan Noon repeated the same ob]ection. 
I again overruled the objection, and made it clear in the course of my speech that 
the co-operation of the Press in a matter of this character affecting the very life and 

52 
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The amendment was put to vote and rejected by 10 votes to 7 and Sir Mahomed 
Yakub’s resolution was carried. 

^ The meeting decided that the next animal session of the League should be held 
m Delhi on the 29th and !}0th April, and also passed a resolution retjuesting Mr. 
Jinnah to come over to India and give a lead to Moslems in these critical times. 

The President then^ read a statement from Sued Mahomed Jafri raising a 
technical objection to Sir Mahomed Yakub continuing to act as Secretary of the 
League, on the ground that he was not duly elected when Dr. Kitchlew severed 
his connection with the League as its Secretary. 

The President gave a ruling upholding ]\ir. Jafri’s objection, declaring that the 
oftce of Secretary was vacant, and hurriedly dispersed the meetiiur, without allowing 
any discussion on the question. 

This action of the President, which was characterised as arbitrary, resulted in 
unanimous resentment and provoked a storm of protest and indignation and ho w’as 
repeatedly asked to resign. Those present immediately formed themselves into an 
informal meeting with Syed Murta^.a Sahib in the chair. 

Mr, Yamin Khan moved the following rcBolution, which was seconded by 
Nawabxada Khursed All Khan and unanimously adopted after a dozen lengthy 
speeches had been made on it condemning the action : “This informal meeting of 
the League Council expresses its full confidence in Sir Mahomed Yakub and 
strongly condemns the arbitrary action of Mr. Abdul Aziz in giving his ruling on 
Mr. Jafri’s objection, and thereafter dissolving the meeting, without giving an 
opportunity to the Council to discuss the subject or asking for any explanation 
froni Sir Mahomed Yakub.” 

Sir Mahomed Y'akub informed the House that in deference to the ruling of the 
President, he would cease to act as Secretary. Mr. S. M. Abdulla, Joint Secretary, 
would act as Secretary. 

League’s Emergency Meeting Declared Unlawful 

NEW DELHI— 28th. MAI 1933 


A meeting of the Council of the Moslem League was held at New Delhi 
on the 28th. May 1933. Mr, Abdul took the chair and among those present 
were Haji Bashid Ahmed, Mr, S. M. Abdulla, Mr. Mahomed Sadiq Multani, Mr. 
Mahomed Shah Bog, Mr. Aziz Ali Khan, Mirza Mahomed Sacod, Mr. Habibnr Eah- 
man, Mr. Mahomed Jafrcc, the Imam Sahib of the Jurnma Masjid, Mr. Blazliuruddin, 
Malik Barkat Ali and Nawab Ali Syeed. 

At the outset, a condolence resolution was passed unanimously on the death of 
Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, former Vice-President of the League. 

Malik Barkat Ali then invited a ruling from the chair as to the validity of the 
ofEciating Secretary’s action in calling an emergent meeting of the Council. 

Mr. Abdul A^iz held that the circumstances under which the officiating Assistant 
Secretary Mirza Mahomed Saeed, had been made ofllciating Secretary were such 
as did not give him loc 2 is sta^idi to call a meeting. 

Both Messrs Easid Ahmed and Abdullah asked the President to declare the 
meeting unconstitutional and walk out before anything unpleasant happened. 

^ Mr. Abdullah observed that Mr. Abdul Aziz was inspired by motives of “self- 
interest” in his persistency to remain President, despite almost universai opposition, 
and had issued to the Press ‘^false statements.” 

^^^‘'haruddin contended that if the ruling of the President in removing Sir 
Mahomed Yakub from the secretaryship was unconstitutional the present action of 
the becretary in calling the meeting could not be constitutional as the Secretary 
derivea nis authority from the same ruling. 

At this stage, the President was pushed out of the chair and Khan Sahib Hail 
Ahmed was installed in his place. 

Mahk Barkat Ali asked Mr. Abdul Aziz whether the meeting was any longer 
constitutional, whereupon, the latter declared it to be unconstitutional and walked 
out accompanied by Malik Barkat Ali. 

Mr Malik Barkat Ali had walked out, those present with 

^ f Ahmed m the chair passed six resolutions. 

hv Mr characterised as misleading and incorrect the statement issued 

reiterated that next session of the League, and 

32510^ ® annual session of the League should be held as early as pos- 
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The second resolution approved of the Moslem leaders’ manifesto regarding the 
strengthening of the League, and appointed a sub-committee to consider the financial 
condition of the League and raise subscriptions if necessary. 

The third resolution passed a vote of censure on Mr. Abdul Aziz and removed 
him from office, and declared the presidentship of the League to be vacant. 

The fourth resolution approved of the action of the officiating Secretary, in calling 
the meeting and expressed its full confidence in the officiating Secretary and the 

Assistant Secretary. . , , t i 

The fifth resolution disapproved of the Haj Pilgrims Bill, and pleaded for its 

withdrawal. ^ m i, • 

The last resolution considered it unnecessary, in view of the Councu having ex- 
pressed its opinion previous, tc give evidence before the Joint Select Committee at 
the present stage, and viewed with grave concern the British Government s attitude 

in inviting fresh evidence. . - -u .i t • t- 

Four members of the League were authorised to communicate with pe Joint 
Parliamentary Select Committee in London on the subject, and arrange for proper 
representation of Moslem demands. 


Mr. Abdul Aziz’s Statement 

Mr. Abdul A;ciz, President of the All-India Moslem League, interviewed said 
The “emergency’' meeting w'as held to-day under my presidentship and was 
declared by me illegal, inasmuch as Mr. Mahorned Saeed, Acting Joint Secretary 
had no authority to call an emergency meeting himself. Under the constitution cm the 
League, it is the Honorary Secretary who can call an emergency meeting. Mr. j^aeed 
had never been elected Secretary. The Secretary of the League can only be elected 
at the annual meeting of the League and when one such is elected, a casual vacancy 
arising out of his resignation or death or some other cause can be filled up only by 
the Council. In the present case, the actual meeting of the League was held in 
Dccembei 1931 at Delhi. No Secretary was elected. It was on the score or this 
that I declared in the last meeting, that the League had no Secretary, and lespecting 
this ruling, Sir Mahomed Yakub stated that he ceased to be k^ecretaiy. Ihis 
tion was actully raised in the meeting of the League to-day by Malik Barkat All. 
There was no answer to this objeciiou, except abuse ^ and^ threats of violence by a 
local clique iiumbei'ing teu or twelve. Upholding this objection, the meeting was 
declared by me to be illegal. The local clique then held another meeting, but obvi- 
ously any proceedings of that meeting can have no value. , , , . i „ .u 

“I continue to be the President of the League. But I must state that unless the 
Moslem public of Delhi wakes up to a sense of_ responsibility m the matter and. 
wrests this old institution from the hands of this clique, I shall have seriously to 
consider the question of my completely severing all connection witn a body, tne 
members of which believe only in violence and vulgar abuse . 




iusism loiiiereEce Executive ooai 

NEW DELHI— 26tli. MABCE 1933 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Muslim Conference was held 
in Western Hostel, New Delhi, on the 26th. March 1933 under the prfflt- 
dency of Sir M. Iqbal. About forty members were present, including Dr. 
Shafaat Ahmed, Mr. S. M. jTadsbah. Mr. Mahomed Moazzam feahib, Mr. 
Rahimtoola M. Chinoy, Nawab Ibrahim All Ehan. Kunwar Ismail A^^^ 
Khan, Mr. Hussain Imam, Mr. Mahomed buhrawaidy, Mr. Yamin Khan, Mian 
Shah ’Nawaz, Mr. Abdulla Yusuf Ali, Haji Abdulla Haroon, Mr A. H, Ghuznavi, 
Haii Rashid Ahmed, Captain Shcr Mahomed Khan and K. B. Hap Rahim Bux. 
The agenda included consideration of the White Paper and the election of the Presi- 
dent for the next session of the conference. 

Resolutions on White Paper 

A series of resolutions were passed before the meeting adjourned for lunch* The 
following is the text of the resolutions - 
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‘Thia meeting of the Executive Board of the AlMmlia Muslim (^MlfereucG 
expreBSOH its profoinui disappoiafmf'ut with the sehenie of Iv forms oiitlmt'd in the 
White Paper. In the opinion of the Board, the saiil soheme fail> to nuvr tin' di'nmnd 
of the Aluslini eonnminity im emhoduHi in lh('. various of the All- India 

Muslim (Jonforence In view of the extreme dissatisfaction of the Aluslim eomnuiuity 
with the proposals of ills Majesty’s Ciovernment, the Board ticniand radical ehanL!;rB 
on the following lines: 

(a) The provinces should bo granted the largest measure of admiuistralivc 

and iegislative autonomy ; 

(b) The Uovernor's powers are excessive and should se\creiy (mrtailcil ; 

(c) Ministers sliouid be fully responsible to the legislature, and should hold otuee 
only as long as they enjoy the contidence of the iloust'; 

(d) Provincial Governments should have cHeetive enntrol ovaer the Imperial h^er- 
vices and complete control over the provincial and otlier services : 

(e) The powers of the Governor-General should he curtailed; 

(f) "High Courts” should be an exclnsivtly provincial subject. The ap|H)iiument.s 

*!•'!/■* j^T-t n liHt n * • . .1 .T 



over subordinate courts in the province. 

fg) No weightage or other privileges should be given to the t:^latc ; 

(h) h’undamenUd safeguards for the protection of the personal law, education and 
culture of the Muslims should be incorporated in the constitution ; 

(i) Provision should be made for cfrcc.tive representation of Muslims in the public 
services and the army, and immediate steps should be taken to Indianise the army ; 

(i) As Muslims claim one-third representation in the Upper Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature and have been definitely promised one- third of the British 
Indian share of the seats and cannot see any ctfective way of securing a snfiicamt 
number of scats among the representatives of the States to make up their proportion 
to one-third of the whole House, it is their considered opinion that a ^ slightly in- 
creased proportion over one-third of the British Indian share is eRsential. Muslims 
further disapprove of the principle of joint electorate in the elections to the Upper 
House of the Federal Legislature, and are for separate electorates with direct 
elections ; 

(k) A substantial measure of reform should be immediately introduced in 
Baluchistan ; 

(l) One scat alloBed to Delhi in the Upper Chamber should go to Muslims and 
non-Muslims by rotation ; 

(m) The population of Delhi and Ajmer being C(|ual, Ajmer should have the same 
measure of representation in both the Houses of the i'Vderai Legislature as Delhi, 
such representation to be regulated by the same prineiple as in Delhi, and when 
represented by a Muslim the oilier should be represented by a nuu-Aiuslirn in the 
Upper Chamber and vice versa ; 

(n) Inasmuch as His Majesty’s GovcrnmcidAs _ deeiBioii ])roniiHcd to give the 
Muslims of Bihar and Orissa 42 seats out of 175, i.e^ 24 per cent of the whole 
House, by separate electorate, the proportion thus fixed should on no aceount be 
changed, and seats be bo allotted to Muslims in the province in both the provincial 
legislatures that the total proportion of 24 per cent be uiidisturbcd : 

(o) The representation accorded to Commerce should include the Mtislim 
Chamber of Commerce in Bengal and Bihar as electoral units in their respective 
provinces ; 

(p) The electoral qualificatioiiB of the landholders’ constituency should be reduced 
in Bengal, Bihar and single-seated constituencies be changed into multi-seated ones 
in each province by the single transferable vote. 

Another resolution passed eulogised the services rendered by the Aga Klian to 
the Muslim community at the E. T. C., and thanked Air. Husain Imam for the in- 
vitation to hold the next session of the Conference in Bihar. 

It was understood that Sir M. Iqbal and Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan were rival 
candidates in the field for the presidentship. A compromise was reached and the 
meeting unanimously elected Dr. Shafaat Ahmed as the President of the forlhcom- 
ing session, which was postponed until after the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee meetings. Meanwhile, Sir M. Iqbal would continue to act as the President. 
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The lion^hle Hussain Imam, addressing the U. P. Muslim Political Conference 
held at Farukhabad on the 2nd. April 1933 said 

“The changes that are going to be made in the constitution of the country 
require that you should be on the alert, and ever wakeful. ^ To keep your liberty 
you must be vigilant. With the disappearance of the official element, it is a matter 
of prime importance that the men who go to the Councils are selected with care 
and caution. This can only bo secured if you educate the masses and your electo- 
rate to realise the importance of their vote. 

“Wo should lake the lesson from the organisation which our sister community 
possesses. Our motto in the days of our prosperity was : ‘Take that which is best 
and leave the rest’. Therefore we should not be ashamed of following our fellow 
countrymen, and creating a body of selfless workers who would organise the country 
and its electorate. Muslims have to fight on the one hand those who may pose as 
friends, but are in reality tools in the hands of others, and on the other hand, 
they have to fight the self-seekers whose egoism is so developed, as to make them 
careless of the destiny of the nation. Personally, I regard the men of the last cate- 
gory as far more dangerous than the first, and the chances of their being able to 
dupe the electorate are far greater than those of the men of the former class. 

Regarding the White Paper and the extent to which the proposals contained in 
it tallied with the Muslim demands, the President said : “The Whhe Paper has been 
subjected to more criticism than any document has ever been. Indians with a rare 
unanimity have condemned it as reactionary and retrograde, and it has 
satisfy us all. The Muslim Conference resolution on the subject passed on the 2otn 
by the Executive Board, gives a correct lead to the Muslims. Your great country 
can wmrk the new Constitution only when the crippling safeguards, annoying res- 
traints on the powers of the Legislatures, and the cramping financial^ dimcullies. 
are removed. For the successful working of the new constitution it is essential 
that the financial equilibrium between income and expense should be esiablisnea 
and a sufficient amount be left over for the nation-building departments, 

“Our demand for statutory provision to secure an adequate share of the services 
under the Provincial Government, has fallen on deaf ears, and it is essential that we 
should ask the British Government to make suitable amendments. Wc had demandea 
special provisions in the Constitutional Act for the inclusion of the Muslims 
Cabinets of the Provinces, instead of which a pious hope is expressed m the White 
Paper to secure this end. The safeguards and reserve powers of tne Governor are 
not objected to on account of the letter of the law, but, ^because of the spirit un- 
derlying the British Government’s present attitude. The Muslims have always 
stood tor constitutional method, and the Government can rely upon them for support 
in all matters which are conducive to the maintenance of good government in irmia. 
But our help cannot be promised for keeping India in slavery and bondage. short 
if the (-Tovernraent values our support and wishes to inaugurate the future Keioims 
in a calm atmosphere, it ought to make necessary amendments in the new Constitu- 
tion. Wo, on our side, are prepared to give the scheme a lair trial, ii it is louna 
workable when it emerges out of the Parliamentary Committee, ' 



The, second fscssion of the Kerala Muslim Conference was held at on the 

13th. May 1933 under the Presidency of Sir Muhammed Habibullah, The following 
are important eslracte from the speech delivered by him : 

“I eathcr that the aims and objects of your Conference are fpur-fold-social, edu- 
cational, economic and political. It is only in the fitness of things that, in your 
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present backward condition, you should decide to pay equal attenfion and attach 
equal importance to these cardinal factors on which the advanccmciit of any nation 
or community depends. Y'ou have pledged yourselves to make honest efforfa to sink 
your ditlercQces, political and otherwise, and to chalk out practical lines of action to 
achieve aucccss. For this purpose you summoned a Conference last year and another 
to-day, to consider ways and means for mobilising your scattered forces to ensure 
united action. 

‘Having held the oOlce of Education Member of the Ooverament^ of _ India for 
more than five years and realising as I do that for Muslim community in general, 
and for the Mapilla community in particular education is the only solvent of all the 
ills they are autlering from, I cannot resist the temptation to give it the first consi- 
deiatioii in the few remarks which I propose to make as President of the Conference. 
But, before I deal with the special problems concerning your community, I shall 
permit myself to make a few general observations in regard to Muslim education. 
The dominant fact in any consideration of Muslim education is that it is of recent 
growth and I need not weary you with an exhaustive recital of the causes and fac- 
tors which had hampered it in the past. I speak of course of secular and especially 
secular English education, for in the matter of religious instruction and education 
in Islamic culture, the Muslims of India need fear comparison with no other 
community. 

Besides religion our difficulties are now different. It is a fact not often realised 
that the bulk of the Muslim population of this country is rural in nature. It is 
also an cxperienco common to all countries that the noii-nrban portion of their po- 
pulation is the most conservative clement and which realises but slowly the need of 
education. It has been therefore, no mean task of out propagandists to conquer 
this deep seated conservatism and to instil in its place a thirst for knowledge. ^ The 
other difficulty which to some extent, is allied to the first one is economic. It is a 
question of being able to afibrd the loss for some years ot the earnings of the able 
bodied members of the family and almost even greater question of getting value for 
the money invested, in many cases at great parental sacrifice in the education of 
children. 

“Let me now turn my attention to the special features relating to Mappilla edu- 
cation which have till now impeded its progress and which, thanks to a sense of 
appreciation on the part of some of its leaders, are now being investigated and 
efforts made to eradicate them. I am prepared to affirm, with all the fervour I can 
command, that I regard no education as sound or complete or useful either to the 
recipient or to the community to which he belongs unless it is broad-based on the 
solid rock of religion. 

“It is, however, a happy sign of the times and a hopeful augury fur the fiilure 
that the leaders of the Mappila community have bestirred themsfjives to obtain for 
their community their legitimatte share in the educational facilities provided by Go- 
vernment and if need be, by supplementing them uffienever necessary. While there 
are matters over which the community might well congratulate itself, I confess that 
there is still considerable ground to be covered. An increase in the number of 
schools, further augmentation of the inspectorial staff, increased facilities both in the 
Training School and Sessional School, extension of compulsory education to other 
areas, adequate and satisfactory arrangements for religious teaching, introduction of 
vocational training in higher elementary schools and a larger provision for the award 
of scholarships are some of the pressing points which call for early and satisfactory 
solution. I have no doubt that, if these are pressed on the attention of the authori- 
ties, there will be a favourable response, seeing that Government have, of late, n‘- 
cognised the need and become alive to the duty which they owe to the Mappilla 
community by providing all reasonable facilities for their education. 

It may seem as though I am “carrying co.als to Newcastle” by delivering myself 
of a homily on the all-important question of Hindu-Musiim unity, I am aware that 
it is your pride and a legitimate pride too that there is no Hindu-Muslim question 
in your district. I am also gratified to note that ever since the advent of your 
ancestors in this district you have been well treated by your Hindu brethren. Cow 
slaughter and music before mosque have not disturbed the peaceful ^relations which 
subsist between the two great communities. I am, however, imagining that I am 
addressing a larger range of audience^ than that I see before me and as, in these days, 
no question is of greater^ signification or possesses greater potentialities for the 
achievement of the goal which all in common have at heart, 1 cannot refrain from 
alluding to it. What is needed most at this juncture, more than at any other in the 
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^ spirit of tolerance, a characteristic which must be found in 
abundance in the followers of the Prophet who not only pressed it but practised it 
under all conditions. To my^ mind its exercise is imperative if the tragic strife bet- 
ween the two_ communities is to be appeased. Let no one think that religion and 
tolerance are in direct conflict with each other. Such a view is unfair to true relig- 
ion and wholly irrational. If religion pertains to the spirit, intolerance which only 
hurts the spirit can be no part of religion. I am a Mnssalman. I yield to none in 
the depth or intensity of my devotion to my Faith. But I am not a believer in 
unavoidable antagonisms. I have an invincible faith in the essential harmony of the 
spiritual ideas that are the core of the World’s great religions — Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam. Why then this clash of fierce passions ? There can be no 
mutual confidence until we assiduously practise the faculty of tolerance, goodwill and 
kindliness towards each other. By all means let us safeguard our religion, our cul- 
ture, our fundamental rights and such other privileges as we regard as essential for 
our well-being and advancement. Knowing Hindu brethren as I do and having had 
the privilege and pleasure of moving with them on very intimate terms and of enjo- 
ying their goodwill and co-operation since the time I entered public life, I have no 
hesitation whatever that they will be glad to lend us a helping hand in the achieve- 
ment of our object and it is only right that as a majority community they should do 
so. Please take it from me that all our political ideals and all our aims and aspira- 
tions of governing ourselves would be Utopian unless the two great communities are 
animated by one common desire to elevate the stature of their Motherland in the in- 
teruatmnal world as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

‘‘When you last met, the discussion between our representatives and those of the 
Indian Princes and His Majesty's Government in regard to the framing of the future 
constitution for India were still proceeding and it was then our fond hope and 
earnest desire that such proposals as might emerge as a result of those discussions 
would be in consonance with the oft-repeated pledges given by and on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government. Much water has flown under the bridges since then. The 
White Paper containing the tentative conclusions of His Majesty’s Government has 
been issued and it has very appropriately been termed ‘The Document of India’s 
destiny,’ You perhaps expect me to express my views on the proposals adumbrated 
in that document, but it seems to me that I wUl be guilty of wasting your time by 
attempting to subject them to a critical analysis. So much has already been said 
and written on this matter that I shall confine my observations to a general survey 
of the position. As you are aware the White Paper has generally been condemned 
as disappointing, hailing in its broad outlines, reactionary and retrograde in essential 
matters, and over-loaded with irritating safeguards and reservations— in short dis- 
playing a lamentable attitude of absence of trust and lack of confidence in those on 
whom power is sought to be conferred. We need not pause to search for materials 
to form our judgment on the nature of the contents of that document beyond 
noting the views of the Secretary of State who must be credited as being its 
author and fully alive to its implications. When winding up the debate in the 
House of Commons on the proposal to set up a Joint Parliamentary Committee to 
make recommendations for the future government of India, he is reported to have 
assured his hearers among other things, that under the proposed constitution the 
security services and the executive officers of the Federal and Provincial Governments 
would still be recruited and protected by Parliament ; the army would still remain 
under the undivided control of Parliament ; the British Army would continue to be 
in India for many many years and he then emphasised for the satisfaction of his 
audience that those were not ‘paper safeguards’ but that the heads of Government 
were invested with great powers and were given the means of giving efiect to those 
powers. Another important member of the Cabinet, while addressing his constitu- 
ency, took credit for the fact that Government had succeeded in introducing into 
the proposed constitution all the safeguards which the wit of man could devise. 
This, then, is the picture of the proposed constitution as we see it. But there is, it 
seems to me, the consolation that the proposals of His Majesty’s Government con- 
tained in the White Paper are not the last word on the constitutional advance of 
India. There is firstly the Joint Parliamentary Committee which, let us hope, 
will scrutinise these proposals in all their bearings and implications in consultation 
with the Indian Delegation which has been set up for this purpose and in the light 
of evidence which would be tendered by Indian witnesses and re-shape them in a 
manner to make them acceptable to Indian public opinion. Finally, there is Parlia- 
ment on whose shoulders rests the responsibility of framing such laws as would 
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win and retain the loyalty, goodwill and cooperation of ITis Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. 

The crucial qucBtion which, however, wc have to ask ourselves is what should be 
our attitude at this juncture? There are some who challenge the right of 
Parliament to frame a constitution for India— a ripht w'hich they claim is inherent 
in Indiana themselves. There are again others who, while deploring the atti- 
tude of His Majesty's Govcriimeut for being responsible for the framing of a 
constitution which is virtually overloaded with crippling safeguards, annoy- 
ing restraints on the powers of the Legislatures and cramping financial diffi- 
culties, are still prepared to work the scheme for what it is worth, after 
making further efforts to rid it at least of its provoking features and by 
BO doing to convince its authors to what extent it is unworkable and in what de- 
tails it should undergo a radical change. For communities as for individuals, co- 
operation offers the key to ordered progress. The key is within our grasp. Let us 
not lightly throw it aside and turn our faces from the portals which it is in our 
power to open and which keep us from our cherished dream land of radiant pro- 
mise. 

“It is needless to remind you that we Muslims have always stood for constitu- 
tional advance. Wc are no novices in the art of government. 


“You are perhaps surprised that I have so for made no reference to your local 
grievances wLich have been agitating your minds and in regard to which you have 
been making repeated and earnest representations to the Powers-tfiat,-be — 1 mean 
the continuance on the Statute Look of what is knowui as tlio Moplah Outrages 
Act, the manner in which the Andamans Colonisation scheme is being worked, the 
pitiable plight of the Mappilla Rebellion State prisoners and others. Let me assure 
you that you have my fullest sympathy in your efforts to have these dark vestiges 
of a tragic event which has happily since receded into the limbo of forgotten 
history completely obliterated and in your sincere efforts to be permitted to begin 
life on a clean slate. I earnestly trust that the authorities concerned will see their 
way to help you in the laudable endeavour. 

“One last word and I shall conclude. We are now on the threshold of impor- 
tant momentous changes in the constitutional advance of India. The manner in 
which we utilise these opportunities will determine the extent of their potentialities 
both immediate and future. This again will mainly depend upon the nature of 
guidance, direction and leadership which will be harnessed to the responsibility ahead 
of us. No degree of care, caution and circumspection will be too great in the 
choice of our leaders. I was reading the other day a contribution from a well- 
known writer defining the attributes of leadership which India needs boldy at the 
present critical juncture. We need “leadership which is magnetic, compelling, vis- 
ionary, understanding, strong to curb rashness, ruthless towards violence and all else 
that dishonour the cause”. In short, we want a leader who leads and if need be, 
leaves the crowd behind and goes forward to destiny alone ; who docs not look 
back to see who follows but ever gazes forward to see how near the goal is drawing. 
Having found such a leader, let us follow his lead with the obedience and discipline 
which characterise a soldier in the battlefield”. 



THE HINDU SABHA POLITY 


THE HINDU SABHA LEADERS’ MEETING 


The White Paper Discussed 


A joint Conference of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Maha 
Sabha and the Hindu members of the Central Legislature was held at New Delhi on 
the 26th March 1933 to consider the White Paper. Before adjourning, a Sub- 
committee, consisting of five, \\as appointed in order to draft a resolution which 
would be placed before the same conference the next day. The Sub-Committee 
consisted of Raja Narendranath, Mr. B. Das, Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji, Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai, and Mr. Harbilas Sarda. Dr. Moonje also to assist the Committee, 
The conference lasted two hours, and it was understood, various view-points wero 
expressed, 


Hindu Sabha Working Committee 

Earlier, the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha discussed at length the 
draft resolution which, inter alia, stated that the Constitution, as^ foreshadowed in 
the White Paper, would not allay discontent, being most disappointing _ and quite 
inadequate to meet the aspirations of the people. The whole conception of the 
Constitution was not based on democracy or Dominion Status but on the fact that 
India was a conquered territory, belonging to the Crown, to be administered by the 
agents of the Crowm, not predominantly in the interest of India, but in the common 
interest of England and India. 

The second resolution appealed for political unity on a broader basis, and for the 
convening of a conference of all schools of political thought leaving aside communal 
considerations, to evolve a common plan of action. 

It was understood that there was a strong opinion favouring considerable modification 
of the resolution. The same view was also taken at the Joint Conference later. 
Therefore, the conference adjourned till to-morrow evening, appointing a sub-commit- 
tce of five in order to draft a comprehensive resolution. 

The following members of the Central Legislature attended to-day’s conference : 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. Bhagatram Puri, Mr. B, Das, Mr. Jadhav, Mr. Amar- 
nath Dutt, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. Brijkishore, Mr. Habilas Sarda, Mr, 
Jagdish Prasad, Mr. V. V. Kalikkar, Mr. Mathraprasad Merhotra, Mr. S. G. 
Jog, Mr. Sukhrajrai, Mr. Gayaprasad, Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi, and Mr. M. C. 
Rajah. 

The following among the members of the Hindu Mahasabha, were present : Dr. 
Moonje, Raja Narendranath, Prof. Radhakumud Mukherjee, Babu Padmaraj Jain, 
Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, Mr. G. D. Savarkar, Mr. Jyotishankar Dixit, Mr, Gouri- 
shankar Misra, Lala Sriram, Mr. Shivnarain, Mr. Ganganand Singh and Principal 
Thadani, 


SECOND DAY-NEW DELHI, 27tJu MARCH 1933 

The Joint Conference of the Working Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha and 
the Hindu members of the Central Legislature met again this evening and after 
three hours’ discussion, passed a series of resolutions on the White Paper. The 
Working Committee fixed the 9th April to be observed as an All-India Day for 
condemning the White Paper and for holding meetings throughout India and. for 
adopting the resolutions passed at to-day’s Conference. Instructions to all Provincial 
Sabhas were also conveyed officially to-day. The resolutions passed to-day inter alia 
stated : — 

“This Conference puts on record its deliberate opinion that the Constitution for 
India, as foreshadowed in the White Paper, will not allay but increase the discontent, 
as being most disappointing and inadequate, and even retrogressive.” 

“This Conference is further of the opinion that time has come for bringing about 
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political 1101(7 in the country on a broader bnais, eo as to enable the country to 
present a united front and evolve a common line of action, to meet the crisis that 
has arisen in consequence of the reactionary proposals in the AVhite Paper. 

“There is no advance in the constitutional status of India, and the ivholo concep- 
tion of the constitution is based on the assumption that India is a conquered terri- 
tory belonging; to the Crown. 

“India is to be administered not in the interest of India by tbe aj::ent^ of the 
Crown. The Constitution docs not even remotely or in any sense approximate to 
the Dominion Constitution, which the Government arc pledged to grant by their 
Parliamentary declarations. 

“Though it was agreed that the introduction of Central Besponsibility leading to 
Dominion Status, should be accompanied during the i^rriod of transition by safe- 
guards which should be demonstrably in the interests of India, the period of 'transi- 
tion is not fixed nor are the safeguards conceived in the interest of India. 

“Central Responsibility is made dependent on the one hand nliirnately on the will 
of the Prin ces, and on the other on world economic conditions malving the establish- 
ment of a Reserve Bank possible, and on its successful working, and also more parti- 
cularly on the will of the Houses of Parliament to present an address, if and when 
they so choose, to His Majesty, praying for his proclamation announcing the estab- 
lishment of a Federation, 

“Provision has been made for endowing the Governor-General with extraordinary 
powers, whereby the Governor- General can make Acts without the consent of or even 
a reference to the Legislature, and can appropriate funds on his own individual judg- 
ment and will. 

“The authority of the Governor-General to appoint connselloiB for the 
administration of the Reserved departments, Defence and Foreign A flairs, is 
not limited to the choice of his counsellors from amongst the elected members of the 
Legislature. 

“The Federal Legislature has been denied the power of constituting a railway 
board by a statute of its own for the administration of Federal railways,’* 

“The responsibility of tbe Finance Minister, already circumscribed as it is by 
making more than eighty percent of the revenue non-votable, has been further seri- 
ously crippled by the appointment of a Financial Adviser to the Viceroy. 

“No provision has been made for complete Indianisation of the Army within a 
reasonable period. 

“Powers are still retained by the Secretary of State as regards rccruilment to and 
control of Public Services like the Civil Service and the Police Service, which being 
the ‘steel frame’ of the constitution, are incapable o£ automatic adjustment, compati- 
ble with automatic constitutional growth. 

“No provision has been made for automatic growth of India to a Dominion cons- 
titution, without a further reference to Parliament. 

“Fundamental rights have not been defined, and no provision has been made for 
the inclusion of these rights in the Constitution Act. In view of the practically 
autocratic powers of the Governors, the omission will, it is feared, lead to difiercntifil 
treatment of minorities in the different provinces”. 

“The Communal Award, which forms the basis of the structure of the constitniion, 
is predominantly pro-Muslim and is highly unjust to Hindus. Jt is unacceptablo to 
Hindus as it provides separate electorates, and undue weightage and representation 
in the Legislatures to Muslims at the cost of the Hindus. 

“Government reserve to themselves the right to withhold reforms under certain 
possible and undefined financial, economical and political conditions. 

“The allocation of seats in the Lower House of the Central Legislature for the 
three provinces of Punjab, Bengal and Sind, where the Hindus are in a minority, is 
grossly unjust as compared with the scats assigned to Muslims in the provinces in 
which they (Muslims) are in a minority.” 

The fdlowing attended to-day’s Conference :—Dr. P>. 8. Moonje, President, 

Sriram, Mr. Hariraj Swamp. Mr. Mathraprasad Mehrotra, 

Dr, Radhakumud Mukherjee, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, Mr. Cangaram, Mr. Savarkar, 

Master Khaliram,^ Mr. Jyotishanker Dixit, Mr. Rarakrishna Pandc, Mr. Mukut 

Beharilal Tripathi, Mr. Harishchander Bajpai, Mr. Mehrchand Khanna, Mr. S. G. 

rvfL- Sarda, Mr. E. S. Sarma, Mr. Barnes wara Prasad Bagla and Mr. 
Gourishanker Misra. 
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THE BUEMA HINDU CONFERENCE 

Tk Burma Hiudii Conference 


Burma Provincial Hindu Sabha was held at the Reddiar 

PrpRi’r?Anf \r^ IStli, 1 Bth and 17t!i April 1933. Sluami Nirmlayiandajit 

umirfsp Vivekananda Mission, Calcutta, presided over the Conference. In the 

course ot his speech the president said 

Tho threshold of a great transformation, a mighty revolution, 

ne wnoie of India is threatened with cultural extinction under the dead- 
eignt or the modern mechanical and commercial civilisation of the west 
DUiit upon a “iay of progress” which works not by evolution, but by destruc- 

ion under the guidance of a disintegrating individualism. The whole struc- 

ure ot Jluidu society and civilisation is the direct product and outcome of the 
exercise of the communal principle of human life and "conduct in the affairs of men 
ana institutions. Bnl that structure has been unremittingly, indiscriminately and 
unscrupulously attacked under the inspiration of the individualistic principle of soci- 
al piogress, which forms^ the very foundations of the society and civilisation of the 
modern West. The conflict of the West against the East, of Saxon individualism 
against Indian communalism has already begun. Man is as much a communalist 
personality as an individualist one, and therefore he should not be regarded except 
as terming an integral part of the community. The blunder of introducing and 
th : Western ideals of individualism by those who had the making of India in 

r for more than a century and a half in a country where the civilisation 

communal ideal of life, should have been avoided. 

-But it is stupid to think that at a period of rapid transformation, our religion, 

morality and family should escape criticisms which are being applied to all other 

^ iiTi the world. What is required is not to shield the forms and institutions 

or Hinduism from such attacks, but that such criticisms should be guided into right 
rational channels. Unless such a step is taken, there is every danger of Hinduism 
and the whole fabric of our civilisation reverting to a lower plane of intellectual, soci- 
al and spiritual values. The way in which things are rapidly developing can only 
as the late Swami Vivekananda said, to a combination of castes other than the 
Brahmin to evolve a new religion like that of Buddhism in ancient India, or a new 
religion which is more adopted to the requirements of modern life. 

‘ Attempts to educate and awaken the masses through politics have failed. If re- 
form is needed in any sphere of life, it must be done by and through the funda- 
mental principles^ of religion. If we need politics, we must have the politics of 
service to humanity. Instead of politics of power and privilege, instead of setting 
before the people a pagan programme of self-interest, material satisfaction and brute 
force, we must have a politics of service and worship of humanity. And the end 
must be sought by the unfoldment of the highest and the best in the people of all 
castes and communities within the society. Brahminieation or levelling up of the 
the down-trodden is predominantly a social ideal of the Hindus. This elevation of 
the_ depressed to the dignity of the divinity, this spiritualisation of the secular and 
social outlook of the people is neither in conflict with the best traditions of Hin- 
duism, nor in conflict with the highest ideals of patriotism that we can conceive of, 
for loyally to humanity does not weaken loyalty to one’s own country and society”. 

Speaking on the need for the revival of religion, the Swamiji said “that the reli- 
gious leaders should drop their theological disputations, sink their petty sectarian 
differences, and give religion the positive humanitarian trend which civilisation 
demands. The universal aspects and values of religion must be emphasised. Nation- 
wide mass education was essential and he quoted the Yajurveda to support the view 
that Vcdic knowledge should be imparted to all castes and even Lto the ‘Uharanas” 
or the Untouchables. The artisan class shoul be given technical education so that 
they might hold their own against competitors in the market. Intellectual and 
technical expels should came forward to help in the matter of ameliorating the 
material conditions of the industrial classes along the lines of their traditional cul- 
ture, with necessary variations to suit modern requirements”. 

Resolutions Passed 

Among the resolutions that came up for consideration were one relating to tem- 
ple-entry. Tnere was some opposition to the adoption of this resolution, but it was 
ultimately carried by a huge majority. 
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The Conference also resolved to take the necessary steps to rcco 2 :niso and legalise 
conjugal unions between Hindus and Buddkists, and also to protect the rights of the 
children born of such unions. 

The following are some of the resolutions adopted by the Conference : — 

(1) The Conference places on record its deep sensi^ of sorrow at the sad demise 
and irreparable loss to the Hindu community in the deaths of Dr. P. J. Mehta, Dr. 
S. Baja Beddiar, Justice P. N. Chari, Rana Baijnath Sctlp Mr. Chaganlal V. Calliara, 
Mr. S. S. Halkar, Mr. V. Madanjit and Mr. T. S. V. Chari. 

(2) The Conference places on record its deep sense of gratitude to Mahatma Gan- 
dhi for his unique services in the fight for the removal of Untouchability from the 
Hindu Becrety. 

(3) This Conference extends its hearty greetings to the several Phongyis and 
others in Burma and places on record its appreciation of the valuable services ren- 
dered by them for the continued maintenance of cordial and harmonious relations 
between the Hindus and Buddhists in Burma, and calls upon all Hindus to cIo all 
that is in their power to maintain and foster the ancient aflinitics existing between 
these two communities. 

(4) This Conference requests all Hindus in Burma to observe the Lord Buddha’s 
Day in a fitting manner in co-operation with the Buddhist brethren. 

(5) This Conference asks the Executive Committee of the Burma Provincial 
Hindu Sabha to take necessary steps for the protection and recognition of the Indian 
vernaculars in view of certain new Rangoon IJniversity regulations. 

(6) This Conference thanks the management of all Hindu temples in Burma who 
have thrown open temples to Harijans, and requests other similar managing bodies 
who have not yet done likewise, to do so. 

(7) This Conference is of the opinion that the various Bills which are now be- 
fore the Legislative Assembly or before the Provincial Legislative Councils in con- 
nection with the question of temple-entry deserve the support of all Hindus, and 
calls upon the Hindu members of such legislative bodies to make all possible eflbrts 
to secure their passage in the said legislative bodies. 

(8) This Conference notes with regret the tendency among certain sections of 
the Hindu society to excommunicate such of their co-religionists as may have Bur- 
mese Buddhist wives. This Conference records its opinion that such tendencies are 
illiberal and injurious to the higher interests of Hinduism. 

(9) This Conference considers it desirable that an Intermediate Class and a 
separate third class deck for ladies should be opened in all steamers plying between 
Burma and India and requests the Executive of the Burma Provincial Hindu Babha 
to make repreecntations to the companies concerned to achieve the end. 


The Punjab Frontier & Sind Hindu Conference 

A suggession to the Congress to work the constitution to the best advantage and 
in conformity with its ideals and to the conference to give the Punjab Hindus a 
mandate whether the present partial boycott should continue and a pica for orga- 
nisation on the basis of Hindu brotherhood were among the outstanding points in 
the presidential address of lSlarendra7iath at the Punjab Frontier and Bind 
Hindu Couference held at Multan on the 14 th May 1933 . 

The Raja traced the deterioration of Hindu position since the report of the Bimon 
Commission firstly to the callousness of our co-religionists from the Provinces in 
which Hindus were in majority and of the Hindus of Bengal who paid scant atten- 
tion to the protection of their own interests as a minority but who now felt the 
aJid active opposition of non-Brahmins of Madras. 

The President appealed to the Hindus of other provinces not to be callous with 
reg^d^ legitimate rights of 30 millions of their co-religionists. 

xtaja isar^dranath suggested the formation of a Hindu Minority Board consisting 
Hindus from _ four provinces in which Hindus were in a majority 
ana create public opinion in favour of securing uniform treatment of all minorities, 
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conceding: to Moslems in six provinces not more than ^hat Moslems were prepared 
to concede to Hindus in provinces in which Moslems were in majority. Let Moslems 
in six provinces realise what it is to allow a majority community to come through 
separate electorates. Moslems all over the country will then join hands with 
Hindus in demanding joint electorates. 

The Raja described the attitude of Liberals as irrational and unscientific and made 
fervent plea for breaking down the barriers of caste and creed without which the 
citadel of Swaraj could never be won. 

Resolutions passed 

Next day, the 15th May, the Conference passed resolutions on the subject of the 
Frontier and Sind grievances, the Punjab minority issue and the submission of evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee. The Congressite Hindus, who boycotted the 
conference at the outset, later took part in the deliberation as the result of a 
compromise. The presence of a number of Harijans who entered the conference and 
sat beside the delegates created a certain amount of resentment among Sanatanists, 
but the organisers successfully dealt with the incident, satisfying both parties. 

The conference passed a resolution appealing to Hindus to remove untouchability, 
give the right of temple entry to Harijans and treat them as part and parcel of the 
Hindu community. It was resolved to send witnesses to the Joint Select Committee 
and submit a memorandum. The main resolution ran as follows : — 

"Resolved that this conference strongly condemns the differential treatment of 
Hindu and Muslim minorities in respect of seats reserved in the provincial legisla- 
tures, maintaining weightage for Muslims in six provinces and denying to Hindu 
minorities representation even on their minority in the centre. 

“Resolved that this conference opines that adequate representation be afforded to 
minorities in the N. W. F. Province in the cabinet in the coming constitution on 
the same principle as is applied for Muslim minorities in Madras, Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces. That this conference of the Punjab Sind and N. W. F. 
Province opines that in the case of services recruitment should be purely on the 
basis of merit, but if this principle is not accepted entirely, then a uniform principle 
for recruitment to the services should be adopted for all communities throughout 
India for removing communal inequalities. 

“This conference strongly condemns the proposals of the^White Paper in respect 
of the separation of Sind from Bombay; and opines that this is being done only to 
placate a small section of Muslim opinion, it being significant that the Simon Com- 
mission and the financial experts committee’s report does not regard separation 
financially practicable or sound and does not accept separation as a settled fact.” 


The C. P. Hindu Conference 

Dr. B. S. Moonje in his presidential address at. the C. P. Provincial Hindu Con- 
ference held at Saugor on the 17tli. and 18th. May observ^ , c x. i. 

There are at present three burning topics, which the Hindu Maha babba bas to 
take notice of. The first is the revival of the talks of unity between the Hindus 
and the Muslims ; the second is the campaign for the removal of untouchability 
and the third is the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

As for Hindu Moslem unity, we have been holding harangues about it durmg the 
last ten years, ever since Mahatma Gandhi propounded his theory that Swaraj is not 
possible without Hindu-Moslem unity. Taking the clue from this dictum of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and being challenged to produce an agreed constitution by the late Lord 
Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India, the late Pandit MotiJal Nehru, 
proud of his pro-Moslem culture, tried his hand at Hindu-Moslem unity with a skill, 
which no other leader of the Congress could approach. Pinally, the Nehru Report 
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which was the result of his nntirin<j; labours and cri(if^iil collaboration with constitu- 
tionalists like Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru and j\Ir. IM. S. Anry, had to be drowned in 
the Ravi in consequence of Moslem opposition. jMaliatina ('mmihi, the i^Teatest man 
iivinp; as wc arc wont to call him, himself tried his hand iiq Lomlon, l)nt tail( 2 d ut- 
terly in the attempt. Lately, Pandit jMalaviyaji also tried his luck and ineasured liis 
simplicity and suavity of tcmpcriimcut w'ith the stnitej^y of l^Iaulana Ahul Ivalam .y-ad. 
These attempts were made with the best of iuteutions and the utmost sineenty. Lnity 
however is not near ; rather, it seems to have reeeded far otk perhaps owin^ to the very 
attempts at unity, bein^ based on the dictum that Hwaraj is not possible^ without.. 
Hindu-Moslem unity. In the course of the discussions Hindus made commitments in 
the hope of achievin^z; peace with the Moslems and the (rovtjniincnt. But British 
statesmanship, shrewd and steeped, as it is, in the polities'of (hive and Warren Has- 
tings, took full advantage of these commitments to x)lacate the Moslems, and Nvean 
them away from all such enterprises. Perhaps what is left hehiiul is the resultant 
feeling that a sin has been committed both against Indian nationalism and Hindn 


interests. ^ . 

But what else could wc esrpcct to result from the dictum that tSwaraj is impos- 
sible without Hindu-Moslom unity ? 

It was for this reason that I had stated in my presidcntaal address at the annual 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Patna in 1927 :~ 

‘‘On the whole, taking every thing into consideration, I feel that I should repeat 
my conviction that, if the Hindus leave the Moslems severely alone for soinctimt; 
to come, to do as they please even in association with the Government, and cease 
talking any further of Hindu Moslem unity, the Moslems themselves will sec the 
folly of their own insistence on separatist communalisni and may eventually come to 
feel that it shall be in their real interest as also that of India as a whole, if they veer 
round and merge themselves in Indian Nationalism for the common good of India 
which connotes their communal prosperity also”. 

The same sentiment was reciprocated in the first R. T. C. by the Nawab of 
Chattari, now the Governor of U. P. who said in his speech : ^Tlub I beg my Hindu 
friends, as well as ray British fellow delegates not to insist on such minorities as 
wish to have a separate electorate to give it up, because the more you insist the 
more the minorities feel that there is something wrong; and the more their mistrust 
is excited”. 

Under the circumstances, I would still advise the Hindus to leave the Moslems 
alone to do as they please. If the British Government were to gift away tlndr 
whole empire to the Moslems of India, wo Hindus have no reason to grudge. We 
shall congratulate them on their good luck. 

It is reported iu the papers of the IGth instant that iMr, Jinnah addressing a 
very large gathering of Indian students at the Indian Student s' Union, London, 
particularly blamed the Hindus for lacking self-confidence. He further said that 
in the interest of presenting a united front in the fight for freedom, the Hindus 
must have confidence to say to the British Government : “We, the majority coni- 
munity, will consider safeguards for all minorities”. It was exactly this very device 
that I had proposed to Mr. Jinn ah at the first R. T. G. in the Hindu spirit of 
eelf-confidencc. My concrete proposal to him was that in strict secrecy and confi- 
dence, he should make his demands on behalf of the Muslims and I on behalf of 
the Hindus and that we should come to some settlement by mutual agreement. This 
agreement in all its details was to be signed by him and us and deposited for “safe 
custody” in the name of both of us say with the Bank of England. Having done 
that a constitution, I suggested, should be framed to satisfy the National demands 
BO frequently formulated by the leaders of India. “Having so framed the constitu- 
tion”, I said, “let us got o the Prime Minister and tell him that wo have achieved 
Hindu Moslem unity. Having so admirably done our part, then wc should ask the 
Prime Minister, if he was prepared to do his part and grant the agreed constitu- 
tion to us. If the constitution is granted, the pact becomes operative ^ imme- 
diately ; if not, the pact remains absolutely secret, until we get the constitution by 
our joint fight.” But Mr. Jinnah did not agree. What more was it possible ^ for 
the Hindu Mahasabha to do for achieving Hindu-Moslern Unity, short of advising 
actual conversion to Islam of Hindus ? 


Ht is all very well to talk of representing a united front. But supposing the Hin- 
dus were fools and lacked self-confidence, why did Mr. Jinnah not show greater wis- 
dom and greater self-c<mfidence ? If Swaraj is a good thing to be had, it must be 
equally desired by the Hindus and the Muslims. 
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The Hindus do nofc want any special safeguards for their protection even in the 
provinces in which they form a minority community. They feel quite confident to be 
able to hold their own without any safeguards in competition with the Muslim majo- 
rity. It is even now not too late. My offer is still open to him. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has been and is doing all that it can to encompass the ex- 
tinction of untouchability in practice as early as possible. But now the matter has 
taken a critical turn. Mahatma Gandhi has staked his very life for its removal. The 
Mahasabha offers its humble cooperation for whatever it may be worth in the general 
struggle for slaying the demon of untouchability. 

However, if in my love and reverence for the Mahatma I do not ^ mention here 
that the Mahasabha has a fundamental objection to Mabatmaji’s solution of the poli- 
tical problem of the untouchables I shall 1)6 false not only to myself, but even to 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Hindu Mahasabha can never agree to separate electorates in 
any shape or form for the Depressed Classes, which unfortunately form the basis of 
the Poona Pact. 

Now, as for the Joint Parliamentary Committee, the Mahasabha never had any 
faith in the kind of non-co-operation which Mahatma Gandhi has been preaching and 
practising. It believes in the eternal Sanatan law of stimulus and response namely, 
responsive co-operation. The Mahasabha holds the view that whatever may be the 
constitution of the legislatures they should never be boycotted, but should be worked 
to the best advantage of the country. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has accordingly sent its statenaents both on the com- 
munal and constitutional problems to the Joint Parlian:ientary Committee and, 
if invited, will lead evidence through an All-ludia deputation when the Mahasabha 
is organising. 


(EifiaaKiiSBMvKBraasMjCB; 








LIBERALS’ & NATIONALISTS’ STATEMENT ON R. T. C. 

A number of prominent Liberals and Nationalists including former members of 
the Round Table Conference, Sir Phiroze Sethna and Mr. _Mody, an ex-Minister of 
the Bombay Government, Sir Govindrao Pradban, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir 
M. Visweswarayya met at Bombay on the 16th. & 17th. January 1933 and after 
listening to explanations on the Round Table Conference achievements set forth by 
Mr. Jayakar issued a statement laying down the minimum conditions which the new 
constitution of India ishould fulfil, namely, provincial responsibility, central responsi- 
bility iiiucluding control of purse, exchange and economic policy, increasing participa- 
tion in the control of defence and military and safeguards only for a fixed transi- 
tional period to be demonstrably in the interests of India. Explaining thesc'conditions 
the signatories apprehend that the reserve bank and 'consequently federation 
recede to a remote future if the conditions mentioned at the last Round Table 
Conference are insisted upor..\They urge that if a sufficient number of princes do not 
join federation before the Joint Select Committee meeting or the establishment of the 
reserve bank is impracticable before the end of the year, central responsibility should 

not be delayed. , . i. r j 

The signatories feel that the nature and extent of the safeguards are very wide 

and the powers suggested at the last Conference are unprecedented. 

They declare that Indian opinion is not satisfied with the position taken up by 
the Secretary of State regarding military expenditure and Indiamsation of the 
and opine that period not exceeding 15 years is sufficient to make India self-surlicient 
in the matter of defence. They urge the appointment of a committee to examine the 
military expenditure wdth a view to effecting a substantial reduction consistent witn. 
efficiency. As regards foreign relations they opine that power of entering into 
commercial treaticB and similar matters should be jested m a Minister aim 
the special reBponsibiliiy of the Viceroy to exercise political control over it should be, 

^^^Eeferring to safeguards they opine that the safeguards suggested axe too wide and 
54 
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clrastic leavinp: little scope for the exercise of icmtiine rcsponHi!)iH{y the Ioc:is]a- 
turo and the Minister responsible therefor. The policy re p'nrdinp; eiirreney and cx- 
chanp;e^ should in the last resort rest -with the lea'islatiire. The pmposal to appoint a 
Financial Adviser to the Viceroy ^vill render finaneinl responsihilily nneatory. 

Similar remarks apply to the special responsibility ol tlie Viceroy respect iipe; the 
protection of minorities and services. The Viceroy's pxnvfr of promnliratiipe; special 
acts arc also highly objectionable. The signatories do not approve of the creation 
of a statutory board for railways except for the administration of railways under 
their control. There ought to be clear provision in the Statute regarding funda- 
mental rights and constituent powers for automatic expansion of the constitution 
without reference to the British Government. The speeial responsiliilities of provin- 
cial Governors analogous to those of the Governor-General and their powers to issue 
Ordinances and Special Acts will make provincial autonomy illusory. 

The signatories strongly opine that in order to sccurcg a piMcefuI atmosphere for 
the consideration of reform proposals on their merits, it is essential tliat all political 
prisoners should be immediately released and express the hope that such action may 
result in harmony and cooperation. 




m 




The annual general meeting of the United Provinces Liberal Association w'as held 
on Sunday, Feb. 12 , 1933, at 5 p. m. in the Leader Buildings, Allahabad, with 
Mr, 0, y. Chmtamani in the chair. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye w'as elected a member of 
the Association and the report presented by the secretaries and the statement of 
accounts presented by the treasurer were adopted. After electing delegates to the 
coming session of the National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, the Association 
adopted the following resolutions 

“Resolved that the.Unitcd Provinces Liberal Association approve and hereby adopt 
the following statement on the results of the last Round Table Conference and the 
coming reforms, issued by Liberal and other leaders of Bom])ay 

“The authoritative statement of Sir Samuel Tloare and ilic information available 
from Indian delegates, who attended the last Round Table Confi'.reiu'e, afl’ord very 
definite indications of the probable outline of the fulnre coniititutiou which will very 
soon be placed before Parliament for sanction and approved. If the aim and object 
of framing a constitution for India is to satisfy the just and legitimate as])irationB 
of her people, and to remove the discontent and disalf'cetion which arc so widely 
prevalent all over the country, then a constitution, which merely tinkers with the 
problem and makes no really satisfactory advance towards Dominion vSiatus will be 
of no avail. Any constitution worth the name must at bsast satisfy Ihiit largo 
volume of public opinion which holds very definite and emphatic views about cer- 
tain minimum conditions which any constitution must fulfil before it can he accep- 
table to the people of India. These conditions are: Full unfetuaed responsible 
government in the provinces, (2) Central Responsibility, which term is to include (a) 
control of the purse, (b) right of the Indian Legislature to determine the economic 
policy including the^ regulation of exchange, currency, industrial and commcrc-ial 
matters aud (c) an increasing share of responsibility and control in connection with 
Defence and the Military, (3) Central Responsibility to be introducecl simultaneously 
with provincial autonomy, and (4) Safeguards to bo only for a fixeti transitional 
period and to be demonstrably in the interests of India. Applying these tests to the 
contemplated scheme of constitutional reforms, as it has emerged from the discus- 
sions at the Conference, the signatories are constrained to observe that unLss materi- 
ally altered, it would grievously fall short of these essentials and will fail to secure 

support of any section of responsible public opinion in India. 

^ i 1 assurance that they would remove all obstacles in the 

way of the establishment of the Federation is 'satisfactory so far as it goes, the condi- 
tion that at least half the total number of States comprising not less than half the 
total propulation of the States must express their willingness to join and that the 
estaDhshmeut or the Reserve Bank is to be made condition precedent for the usher- 
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mg in of the new Federal Constitution, introduce elements of uncertainty. The 
signatories cannot avoid the apprehension that the Reserve Bank and consequently 
Federation must recede to a remote future if the conditions mentioned at the last 
R- T. C. for the establishment of the Reserve Bank are to be insisted upon. In 
referring to the Reserve Bank, the signatories assume that it would be of such a 
character and constitution and with such powers and functions as will be accep- 
table to Indian public opinion. Further, several important features of the new con- 
stitution, like the size and composition of the Federal Legislature and Federal Fin- 
ance are left in a vague and indeterminate form, there being no agreement on them 
yet. If a sufficient number of Princes do not come forward to join the Federation 
before the meeting of the Joint Select Committee takes place, or the establishment 
of the Reserve Bank is not found to be practicable before the end of the year, the 
introduction of the Central Responsibility must on no account be delayed. 

“(3) While Indian public opinion recognise the need of safeguards and reserva- 
tions which are demonstrably in the interests of India during the transitional period, 
it would not reconcile itself to any proposal that does not strictly limit the length 
of this transitional stage. Development of responsibility on the part of the future 
Federal Legislature would bo itself facilitated if there were an assurance that these 
adjustments were cabable of termination at the end of a reasonably short and spe- 
cified period. The possible objection that the laying down of such a time limit may 
be considered constitutionally inappropriate does not impress the signatories who 
foci that the nature and extent of safeguards and not of the very wide powers sug- 
gested are such as cannot but bo regarded as unprecedented. 

“(4) Indian opinion is not satisfied with the position taken up by the Secretary 
of State in his speech regarding military expenditure and Indianisation pf the Army. 
The Army Member should be selected from those members of the Legislature_ who 
represent British India or the States even during the transitional stage, while ^e 
process of Indianisation of the Army should be regulated and expedited by a de- 
fined policy, time-table and programme embracing the question of the reduction of 
the British Army in India. Speaking generally, the signatories are of opinion that 
a period not exceeding 15 years should suffice to make India self-sufficient matter 
of defence. The signatories further feel that even during^ the period of transition, 
the Military budget should be prepared by joint consultation between the respon- 
sible Federal Ministers and the representatives of the Army, and that statutory ob- 
iigatioii should be provided requiring the Governor-General to secure such consul- 
tation. A committee which will command the confidence of the Indian public should 
be appointed at an early date to examine the question of military expenditure with a 
view to effecting substantial reduction therein, consistently with the maintenance of 
efficiency, as without such reduction conditions^ for the sneoess of the new consti- 
tution will not be scoured especially as the limit of taxation has already been ex- 
ceeded. As regards Foreign relations, the power of entering into commercial treaties 
and similar matters should be vested in the Minister and the special responsibili^ 
of the Viceroy to control it from the political stand-point should be done away with. 

“(5) Some of the safeguards suggested are too wide and drastic and leave little 
scope for the exercise of genuine responsibility by the Legislature_ and Ministers 
responsible to it and are calculated to be a fruitful source of frieiion. The Conso- 
lidated Fund, exhausting a bulk of the central revenue, will leave very I'Rle of 
financial power to the Legislature. The functions _ of the Reserve Bank should be 
strictly confined to its legitimate work. The policy with regard to currency ana 
exchange should in the last resort always rest with the Legislature. The power ot 
the Federal Cabinet to introduce legislation affecting currency and exchange should 
not require the previous sanction of the Viceroy. The special responsibility of the 
Viceroy regarding what is termed ‘Commercial Discrimination’ (whioli is dennea to 
include both legislative and administrative discrimination ) will seriously entrench 
cn the power of the Legislature and the Central and Provincial Governments to 
promote key industries and basic trades and to check unhealthy competition irom 
foreign concerns. The proposal to appoint a Financial Advisor to we Viceroy will 
render financial responsibility nugatory. Similar remarks apply to _ the_ special res- 
ponsibility of the Viceroy in respect of the protection of the minorities and the 
services. His power of promulgating Special Acts is also highly obj^tionablc. 

“(G) The signatories do not approve the creation of a Statutory Itoard for ii.au- 
ways except for the administration of railways under their control. _ .i“®y P® 
of opinion that Indian afl'airs should bo placed in charge of a Dominion Minister and 
the oflico of the Secretary of State and his Council should be abolished, ihere 
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oiip;ht to be a clear provision in the Statute rcpirtlinn; Eiindatncnfal ai\d tbo 

Constituent Powers for the automatic expansion of tiio constitiitiou without re- 
ference to the Britisli Parliament. 

“(7) The special responBibilitics of the Covernors in the provinces, analogous to 
those of the Govcrnor-Clencral, and their power to issue Ordinances and Special 
Acts will make provincial autonomy illusory. 

“The Bif;'natories are stron^^-ly ot opinion that in order to secure a peaceful atmos- 
phere for the consideration of reform proposals on their merits, it is esaemtial that 
all political prisoners should be immediately released aiul they are not without hope 
that such action may result in harmony and co-operation. 

‘The United Provinces Liberal Association records its strone,' opinion that it is 
both just and necessary that Mahatma Gandhi and other Cunf^ressmen in prison with 
or without trial should be set at liberty without any more delay ami should be 
afforded adequate opportunities of statinp; their views on the coininji; reforms. 

“The United Provinces Liberal Association is astonished at the hijihly improper 
use of sec. 144, Or. P. 0., by the district magistrate of Allahabad in prohibiting the 
public meeting convened for February G in Purshottam Djis Park under the 
chairmanship of yir Tej Bahadur Saprn on the occasion of the second anniversary 
of the death of the great patriot and Allahabad’e illustrious son. Pandit Motilal Ndiru. 
It is the Association’s _ conviction that such arbitary and iiilerly unjust itiable 
acts of executive authority are bound to shake still fnrllu'r the weakening faith of 
the people of this country in constitutional as clistinguiBhed from direct action 
result that will do no good to anybody. 

ALLAHABAD-2nd, APRIL 1033 


a 


White Paper Condemned 

A meeting of the U. P. Liberal Association was held at Allahabad on the 2nd. 
April 1933 with Mr. Chintamani in the chair. The following rcsoIutionB were passed 
unanimously : — 


^‘The United Provinces Liberal Association records its sense of acute disBaiisfac- 
tion with the scheme of constitution embodied in the White Paper. 

“The proposals of His Majesty’s Government arc not on the lines of a dominion 
constitution and do not lead India anywhere near self-government. 

“Farther, many of the proposals arc open to serious objection from India’s point 
of view and some of them make the position worse than at prosent, 

“The Association must make an emphatic protest against the proposals regarding 
the Secretary of State and the Indio Council, Defence, Finance, Commercial l)iscri- 
mination, Statutory Railway Authority, the constitution of the legislature, provimnal 
second chambers, and above all, the amazingly wide powero to be conferred upon the 
Governor* General and provincial Governors. 

“The proposals relating to the services arc extraordinary and a reduelio ad 
ahst(Tdu7}'i of responsible government and provincial autonomy. 

“The Association has_ no hesitation in aflirming that far from being a niea.siire 
of appeaecment the White Paper scheme is bound to accentuate i>olitieal diB<*ontent 
to diminish confidence in constitutional cflbrt, and to make peaceful go\LTnance in- 
creasingly difficult. 

“The Association regrets that the substance and the tcnclency of the speeches in 
the House of Commons are calculated still more to increase distrust in British 
intentions. 

“The Association reaffirms the conviction that no measure of reform will fulfil its 
avowed purpose or meet the requirements of India or the manifest wishes of Indians 
which will not endow India \vith true responsible self-government with no more than 
the mmimuiu of reservations ‘demonstrably in the intcrcBis of India’ for a short 
transitional period fixed by statute.” 

^Lhe resolution was proposed by Eai Saheb S. P. yanyal, and seconded by Babu 
Gauri Sankar Prasad. 


‘The United Provinces Liberal Association records its emphatic protest against 
the severe and unwarranted action taken by Government for the Hecond time to pro- 
vent the holding of a session of the Indian National Congress. 

0^ Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mrs. Motiial Nehru and numerous other members of the Congress, — arbitrary action 
to which the country cannot reconcile itself. 
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'‘The Association deplores the ironic answer of the Government to the^ repeated 
demands for the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other CoDgrcssmcn^ imprisoned for 
political reasons, and is bound to state that its effect upon the public mind will be 
to alienate opinion still more from the Government and to make the path of ordered 
progress still more difficult.” 

The resolution was proposed by Pandit Gopinath Kunzru and seconded by Mr. 
Vi shun Nath. 





Qiincil 


'« T. C. Condemned 


A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation held at Bombay on 12th. 


isreeuivaMa oasiri, juiwan rjanaemr leanmcnanuiii on loctaivcw, 

S. Kamat, Mr. J. N. Basil, Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, Lala Manohar Lai, Rao Baha- 
dur K. V. Brahma and the two general secretaries of the Federation to prepare a 
statement on the coming While Paper, to circulate the same among the members 
of the Council and to lay it before the ensuing session of the Federation next 
month and strongly urging the Government to release all political prisoners not con- 
victed of violence as a measure of highest political expediency and hoping that the 
Congress w'ould stop the civil disobedience movement. ^ 

Prominent among those who attended today’s mecting^ were Mr. 0. Y. Ghmta- 
mani, iDresident, Sir Chimanlal Setalvcd, Sir Cowasjl Jehangir (junior), Rao Bahadur 
li. E. Kale, Mr. B. S. Kamat, Mr. G. K. Bevdhar and Mr. D. G. Dalvi. 

The following is the full text of the resolution regarding the results of the third. 
Round Tabic Oonfcrciicc i 

“The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India is of^ the opinion 
that ihc results of the third Round Table Conference ^ as embodied in the omcuu 
report arc unsatisfactory in view inUr alia of the following features of the proposed 
scheme : (1) The absence of any indication as to the date when an all-India ledera- 
tiou will be inaugurated; (2) the imposition of a new condition precedent, that a 
Reserve Bank must be established and must funciion effectively prior to the federal 
constitution begins to operate and the lack of assurance as to what would be done 
in case this condition was not fulfilled at an early date; (B) the ^ 

clear enunciation that policy about currency and exchange shall rest with the legis- 
lature ; (4) proposals regarding “defence” which do not confer adequate powers on 
the future Indian legislature to quicken the pace of Tndianisation of the Itmian 
Army, to reduce the strength of the British garrison in the country, to control the 
policy regarding military training of nationals, to throw open all ranks of Indian 
defence forces to ad classes, including the so-called non-martial races with a viw to 
achieve complete nationalisation of the army within a reasonable period and to 
about a substantial reduction of the huge and unbearable military expenditure ot the 
country ; (5) absence of any decision regarding federal finance, constitution ot the 
federal legislature and other conditions whereon States would join the federation ; to) 
the fact that the safeguards devised arc excessive and unreasonable and not demon- 
strably in the interests of India and that it is not provided that they shall terminate 
after a short transitional period fixed by statute ; (7) the proposed nnancial saie- 
guards which constitute a virtual negation of financial powers to the hcaerai 
iJovernment and legislature ; (8) the proposed statutory provision against commercial 
discnniinatioii which is calculated to deprive the future legislature and executive qt 
the necessary power to afford protection to Indian trade and industries against uniair 
com pctiiioii by non-nationals ; (9) the reactionary and far-ieaching proposals re- 
garding the special responsibilities of the Viceroy, conferring on_ him unnecessary 
and wide powers, financial, legislative and administrative, rendering the transier _oi 
power in the centre almost nugatary, {10} the absence of provision vesting recruit- 
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nicnt aiul conditions of employment of ftiinrc cnlnrnls to pnhlic services and coin- 
plcto control of public servants, present and future, in the (V'utral amh Provincial 
Oovernments subjeer to safe^auirds rep:ardin^' salaries and luaisinns ot tlioso in ser- 
vice at the elate of the coiairpu into operation cd' tlie mov constitution, (11) vitiation 
of even the proposed provincial autonomy by propcsals re,e’anlii‘^>: spcfial po\v{'rs of 
Oovernors analot^ous to those of the Viceroy, with the power lef iuterh-renee in 
the administration of law and order in the provinces jind estabiislmnait in ]>rov!nces 
of second chamberB apart from the unsat isfaelory consfitut ion of the proposcal pro- 
vincial Ic^^is]ative councils which will render very dilheuit the formation ot non-com- 
mimal parties based upon chnerenccs of policy ; (12) ab-er.co of any pro))osals for 
the abolition of the India CVuneil and a fie))aral(' ofliee of the tsi‘<*retary of t~^tate for 
India ; (13) the lack of any provision re‘!;ardin<>; faiulamental ri‘;hts and power to 
future lop^islaturcs to make needed chaD<i;es in the consiilulion without the sanction 
of the British Parliament. 

The Council deems it its duty to emphasise that no constitution can satisfy 
the Country which wall not provide for transfer to ])opular eontrt)! of the entire, 
civil administration, central ns well as provincial, subjead only to such an irnalucihlc 
minimum of Bare.e:uards as is shown to be dcmonst.rably in the interests of India 
and for a tranfiiiional period fixed by statute and w’hich will not coider aderpmle 
powers on the future Covernment and lee;isiaturc to take necessary st(‘ps to r(\e:u- 
lato military expenditure, to riationaliso the Indian army within a fixed period and 
reduce the Btrcn| 2 :th of the British troops with a view to their cvmitual elimination. 

In as much as the scheme that has cmerp;ed from t,hc discussions of tlie Itonml 
Tabic Conference fails to secure these ends and to approximate, to a constitution of 
a self-^-ovcrninp; dominion, it w'ould not be a measure of political appeasement 
and is bound to intensify the present acute and widc-8i:)read diBcontentd 


THE t 
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EKAL 



The Fourteenth Session of the National Liberal Federation was htirl at. the 


Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, on the 15th April 1933 


under the presidonr- 


Dewan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Itao. 3fr. J. N. Basu, 
Committee, in his welcome address, observed : — 


Chairman of the Bceei 


y of 
ilioa 


On behalf of the Reception Committee, I extend to you a cordial welcome to 
Calcutta at this momentous session of the National Liberal Fedcratiun. It }ias hiam 


a jrreat pleasure to us that at this session of the year many of you have travelled 
lon^ distances to perform a public duty of the hiahest iin])ortan('e. APe are passino; 
through uncertain days wFen trouble or peace for the future is being sliajicd. d'ho 
Government of India Act of 1019 laid down that there should he an empiiry once in 
every ten years to decide upon the further advance to be made in the political consti- 
tution of India. A new system known as Dyarchy was introduced in the Broviiua^s, 
attempting to combine Bureaucracy with Responsible (Jovernment. In actual op<^ra,- 
tion the machinery of Dyarchy did not respond in the way expected by the framers 
of it. There were dcadlocjcs in some of the provincu's and the adminislration of the 
transferred departments had to be taken charge of by the Governor. Where Dyar- 
chy was attempted to be wmrkcd, the machinery at the disposal of tlio I\Iinist(n*s was 
so heavily over-weighted with the tendencies and prejudices of the permainait sm-vi- 
ces, that, instead of the people’s voice through Alinisters being operative in the Go- 
vernment, the moving springs of the administration remained practically unaltered. 

After the Montagu Reforms had worked for some lime, it became apparent that 
the constitution that they established was incapable of being worked on the basis 
of real responsibility. 

At the first election after the passing of Montagu Act, the Congress stood out of 
the legislature. Only those that laid from the commencement desired to give the 
new experim^t a fair^ trial went in. At the next elections which took place three 
years later, the Swaraj Party, which was a powerful wing of the Congn’Bs, went to 
the legismtures. In the Province of Bengal obstruction was resorted to by that 
party so that the establishment of the stable ministry became difficult. 
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_ In 1924, there was a discussion in the Legislative Assembly about the further 
widening of the reforms. The Muddimaii Committee was appointed, and there was 
an enquiry as to how the constitution could be broad-based. There was a report 
by a majority of that Committee as also a report by the rainority. But the insis- 
tent desire for further expansion, about which there could be no mistake, remained 
unsatisfied. The then Secretary of State for India felt that some step was 
necessary, Lord Birkenhead attemped to meet the situation by the appointment 
of an all-British Commission. It is not necessary to recapitulate what 
happened in this country after the appointment of the Simon Commission. 
Except a few sectional and class interests, the whole of the coutitry refused 
to be in any way associated with the work of the Commission. The 
people as a whole kept itself aloof from the Commission. The large 
political organizations and those public men who had worked for the general 
advancement irrespective of special interests or of classes and creeds felt that they 
could not in the best interests of their country and with due regard to her prestige 
take part in the work of the Commission, Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
proceeded on the basis of the scrappy and^ one-sided materials placed before them 
supplemented by what the permanent officials thought fit to bring before them. 

Lord Irwin saw the difficulty of imposing a constitution on India from outside 
without the assent of the people. He therefore conceived the idea of a Round Table 
Conference where representatives of Great Britain and of India should confer toge- 
ther and try to rub off their angularities with a view to arrive at a common 
agreement regarding the future constitution of onr country. 

When the first Round Table Conference was convoked there was no definite pro- 
posal that Indian States should join the British Provinces to constitute a Federa- 
tion, But before the delegates to the first Round Table had reached England, the 
idea of a Federation had been developed and a certain number of British Indian 
delegates as well as some of the Ruling Chiefs accepted the idea of Federation as the 
form for the Central Government of India. 

The details of the constitution of the Central Executive and the Central Legis- 
latures were partly gone into at the first Conference, but the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment to some extent stood in the way of a careful study of the conditions under 
which the Indian States could combine with the British Indian Provinces in order 
to constitute a Federation. 

Shortly after the first Round Table commenced it was apparent that too much 
care was being bestowed on questions of minor interest. Questions of the political 
status of the people in general aftd their political power receded to the background 
while questions of the interests of certain services and of certain commercial men 
and the voice of some who were there to represent certain minority communities 
appeared to attract an amount of attention wholly disproportionate to the importance 
of the issues involved in building the chariot of the State. The free and smooth 
movement of the wheels was neglected while much greater attention was paid than 
WPS needed in fitting up the brakes and clogs, so that the chariot that was designed 
as a result of the discussions was likely to be one that could hardly move because 
of the various obstructions put in the way of free movement. 

The -second and ;the third Round Table Conferences concerned themselves to a 
large extent with questions which were not deemed to be of importance in the fram- 
ing of other constitutions. The deliberations of those Conferences gave rise to the 
idea amongst many people in this country that the rights and liberties of the people 
in general were matters of much smaller importance than the interests of certain 
public services and special privileges to certain minorities and similar smaller ques- 
tions. The demand voiced by all classes and creeds of Indians for Dominion Status for 
their country was for the time being brushed aside while demands of the services 
as regards future appointment and control met with a ready hearing, and the 
demands of certain creeds and classes who were not in a majority for special treat- 
ment in excess not only of their proportion in the population but also of their im- 
portance from the point of view of their education and their contribution to the 
public life of the country, also received a ready hearing. 

The Liberals have always been opposed to separate communal representations by 
means of Communal Electorates ane Reservations of Scats on a communal basis. 
f3iircrent communities and creeds have existed in all countries and in all ages, but 
the countries that have made greatest progress have been those that have not 
emphasised the differences between^ creeds and classes, but have provided even 
treatment for all without distinction of creed or class. 
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For some special reason of which wo arc not aware, it was thon^aht tliat India 
should bo treated in a special way. The British Indian n^preHcntatives at the Round 
Tables were asked to arrive at a communal Hcttlement. It was ft)r<;-otten that oma: 
the poison of didbrent clasecs and creeds is introduced it is thiiieidt to eradicate the 
poison. When the Minto-Morley Refoiaus first introduced separle eomniunal rt'presenia- 
tion ill this country, it was expected that after a little time S'.'paradst tendencies 
would disappear, but the llatno of separatism has not been pi'nnittod to di(^ out. 
There have been persistent attempts in some quarters to keep the ilamo alive by vari- 
ous devices. 

After the failure of the British Indian Delo^iites to arrive at a eommuind settle- 
ment and after the curious doeuinentB known as the Minorities Pact came into be- 
inp;, came the Communal Award of the Prime Minister. It soupdit to create* inututil 
jealousies and ditlbrenccs amonpst the people and to divide them info contending; fac- 
tions and served to deprive them of a common })Iatform and of a (*ommon patrotism. 
The Communal Award not only seeks to build up stone walls between tlie Hindus ami 
Mahomedaus but it also seeks to divide the Hindus into eontimdinp; faebions. Other 
constitutions provide for the upholding; of the rie:ht3 of individuals a al minorities 
throup:h the help of Judicial Tribunals. In India it has been Bonp;!it to create sta- 
tutory devices for takine; away power from those wlio by their work in the past for 
the uplift of the people and for p^cneral world progress have shown their al>iiif.y to 
shoulder respoiiBibility. Power has been sought to be piaeed on new and in many 
cases untried Bhoiilders. What is worse, the dinbrontial treatment has given risi* to 
a spirit of antagonism which did not previously exist and wliich will take a litlh. 
time to subside. There is no doubt that devices like these cannot last. But they 
will tiimble down only after more discontent has spread. In other Ih'ovinces some 
minorities though backward in education and in contribution to general publi (5 ad- 
vancement have been given heavy weightage, while in r>engal, heavy weighiage has 
not gone to an important minority community but to a majority community capable 
of looking after itself. There is no common principle underlying the communal 
divisions and proportions have been fixed on a basis difficult to understand. 

After the Communal Award, followed the White Paiier, which can hardly be said 
to be a message of peace and goodwill. It is profusely punctuated with hesitation 
and mistrust. It has not so far struck the chord of mutual trust or goodwill in the 
minds of the people of this country. Wo belong to a cautions and patient politii‘nI 
group. We resist being borne down by passing phases or impulses. But as the ye;ir 
roll by, we have noticed with concern the growth in India of distrust and discontent. 
It was for Britain, which has the controlling voice, to make an unmistakeahle iccsfnre. 
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I only trust that the lessons of history and trno ap].)r(‘cia 
humanity will not bo lost sight of aiid that in ultitnai.ely 
such form and life would be given to it (;hat it can fiinetion as a self-go vern in 
developing its own individuality united to Great Britain by bounds of amity 
common interest. 

I do not refer to the details of the scheme as outlined in the While I 
The uncertainty about Ihc cBtwblishment of central responsibilify, 
legislative power given to the head of the cxt!cutivc adminisl ration, 

placing of the All India services under the control of the S(*cr(‘iary of 

State, some of the commercial and fijiancial safeguards and variom other de'taifs are 
matters about which there is grave anxiety and concern. Our discussions in coursi^ 
of our sessions will show where difficulties will arise in the practical working of the 
constitution. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri^s Advice 

In proposing Diwan Bahadur Ramac^ndra Rao to be (he President of th(j 
session, the RL HorChle F, S, Srinivasa Sasfrl 1 (says a “Lihcrlv’^ report), 
pointed out that Mr. J. N. _ Basu, Chairman of the Reception Committee had 
saiQ that the ruling characteristics of the Liberals were caution and patience. “Our 
aeiiDerations , proceeded the speaker, “is not less important because' the streets in 
E crowded, because the policemen can go abouit their business 

faster, or merely because our speeches arc delivered 
amiast scenes of moderation and peace.’ 

One sometimes supposed to play a dubious part, 

m^of wh^h brought to light something in my 

politicaf a ih^hT^lTpotse^std 
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Assutning that I have that influence I wonder how I shall use it to-day. 

In the year 1930 I was ^ deputed by the Government of India to ^ive evidence 
on their behalf for the Indian community before a Joint Committee of Parliament 
then enquiring into the affairs of East Africa, the idea being to bring to their 
notice the chief features of the case of the Indian community in the colony of 
Kenya, which has been for years in an acute condition. Their political relations 
with the white community in that part of the world have not been altogether 
happy. About 1922 this difference reached a very acute stage. A solution was then 
made by the Cabinet ^ which like many other solutions in the political field only 
left the political situation worse than ever. In 1930 I had io speak from a very 
hard brief indeed. The committee’s labours were chiefiy directed to find out how 
far the political status of Kenya might be advanced from that of a colony to 
responsible government. The European community mads strong representat'on in 
their behalf and it was chiefly to discovering how their demand could be met that 
the attention of the committee was directed. 

In putting our case to them I came upon an iinespected difficulty. The while 
community through their representatives made a startling statement that they would 
take back their demand and that they would bring them forward if they thought 
fit at a later time. It was somewhat strange that the principal agitators for a 
great change should come before the Pariiamentary Committee and ask that their 
agitation should be ignored and that the old condition should be left as it was. 

The explanation was somewhat, if I might say so, underground. It was some- 
thing to this effect. The Government of the day was Labour Government ; and as 
you know, the policy of, generally speaking, equality of races and communities is 
not particularly friendly to ideas of domination and exploitation with which lives 
of Britishers in outlying parts of the Empire are chiefly bound up. They found, 
as a matter of fact, that the polilical atmosphere of Great Britain was not auspi- 
cious to their demands and it would be wise for them to lie low for a while until 
the chance of political life in Eiiglancl might bring to power a Government likely to 
be more friendly to their particular demands. 

This long story might seem to you to be irrelevant but it should not be for- 
gotten that I began by saying that I ana wondering how I should use my political 
influence of the first order if I commanded that. 

I believe our political fortune is now at such a low ebb that if I could I would 
really withdraw national demands for a while, I would beg our leaders not to 
press them forvrard on this occasion, for they seem to be coming up against a 
dead wall with resulls which might be somewhat worse. 

I do not oficr you that counsel of despair. The only reason for that is not that 
it would not be wise to do it if it were possible but that it is impossible. 

We cannot stop the political machine from moving at our bidding. A great deal 
of momentum has been gathered. Not we are in charge of the machine — not one 
party or one community, Britishers, Hindus or Mahomedans— interests of all kinds 
—this country of India has been called a country of minority and interests— it is 
these who have got hold of the machine. It is bound to operate. 

Our business is to see that we take a hand in it if possible, and that if we 
cannot improve, we shall, at least see that we do not go back.^ This is not the 
time, therefore when we can aflbrd merely to stand by and let things pass. If we 
had wisdom, experience, moderation, power of persuasion and quiet influence, real 
efficiency, this is the time to display them in their fullest strength. 

I therefore am deliberately of opinion that they are wrong who would advise to 
leave things to themselves. It seems to me that if we are to contribute our share 
to the result, we cannot do it better than under the guidance of Dewan Bahadur 
Eamchandra Bao.” 

The Presidential Address 

Dciuan Bahadur M. Ramchafidra Eao, President of the Conference, delivered a 
lengthy address. He began by saying that they were meeting to-day at a time of 
unexampled stress and strife throughout the world. A vast volume of hatred, just 
and unjust, partly social, partly nationalist, partly the mere reaction of intolerable 
misery had grown up everywhere. The reactions of the world movements on the 
economic and political life of this country, had created a most serious situation. 
The agrarian x^t*t)blem throughout India wp very acute and the tillers of the soil 
were not able to p-iy their way. It was impossible to foresee the very grave 
consequences of the indefinite prolongation of the present depression and the 

bo 
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continued fall of the commodity prices as a v.lu’lo. bir Samuel Hoare and Sir 
(4eorce Schuster were never '^veary of con<;nituhituiir thcmsi'ives cm tin' maintenance 
of the fjnaneial stability of this country as evklcnimd by the Uoaition ot (lovermnent 
loans. But they had never realised the eonse(|neie*e i lUovini;’ Irom the present 
- - .... . . , . nxlsnad by tim hJ^eh h vei or 


the (mmuliiUve eiiect of the 
ountrv. 


helpless condition to uhich the people hud been 
taxation. None but the blind could fail to notiim 
conditions prevailinpc at the present day throui:;houi tlie 

Proceeding, Mr. Ramachandra Rao said 

Grave as the economic and financial situation is, the pf)hueal^ silua.jon is still 
graver. The spirt of world polities since the tiumiinalhm of llu‘ Great \\ ar and its 
reactions of India and the marcdi of events in this country^ since the udrodacUon 
of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms have strengthened the Indian iNadonal alovemcnt, 
to such an extent that the Indian political problem has lOiw fK^aime ii ^ciUi prob- 
lem. It wms during Lord Irwin's Viccroyalty that the moveuu'.nt' attauioiv a momen- 
tum, which, if it was not wisely handled, ^rould have cndid in irrctrievalile disaster. 
The five years of his term of office as Governor-General have tlmrefore, been regar- 



(ione. These two have played a very grmit part in da] reyent pobticul history of this 
country. Lord Irwin laid down his office 

rt.l* J * A. ^ ^ ^ 


in April lOill to the universal regret of 



summoning of the Round Table Conference, and the* settlemeiu Icnuwn as th(‘ Gan- 
dhi-Irwin Paclb. The change was intended to Bccure co-0[K*ratiou between Great 
Britain and India on equal terms in the framing of^ the fiulian cenHiitiUion and 
India’s participation in shaping its own political destiny. The Gandhi- Irwin Pact is 
an emphatic negation of an Imperial philosophy which is out of date and out of 
harmony with the present-day facts. It is an open recognition of the fact that a 
willing and contented India can be kept within the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions only by an agreement with the people of this country. But this settlement 
was not to the liking of the official hierarchy and the Fact was looked upon as an 



the gravest blunders in the recent political history of this country, v^ir Samuel 
Hoare and LTis Excellency Lord Wiilingdon have often congn'lnlufrd themselves on 
the outward calm tLat hns b('en produced by their present poiiey. But everybody 
who knows the political forces now working in the country, knows also viuy well 
that the irritation and unrest caused by this polie.y has driven discontent nndtu- 
ground. Mahatma Gandhi, therefore, still dominaies the^ poiitimjl situation though 
he is in prison and away. Political settlement without his goodwill and eo-openition 
cannot be an enduring one. Whatever be the differences of opinion between us am! 
him as to methods and outlook, the cause that he reprcHcnfs is the cause of Indian 
freedom so dear to all sections of the Indian people. In the felicitous words of our 
distinguished friend, the Bight Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri at the ojiening ses- 
sion of the Round Table Conference, the men and women who are following the 
lead of the Mahatmn “are not hereditary criminals ; they are savag^y barbarian hor- 
des ; they are not the sworn enemies of Great Britain or of British inatitutions. 
They are men of culture, men of honour, most of them men who have made their 
mark in the profession. They are our kinsmen, both in spirit and by blood. It is a 
sense of political grievance that has placed them in this position which we view 
with so much distrust and so much disapprobation. Remove that discontent and 
you will find them alongside you, working the new constitution that we shall frame 
to its highest issues and drawing from those new institutions that we frame all the 
benefit of which they are capable”. If these words of wisdom had been borne in 
mind, the present representatives of His Majesty’s Government in India would not 
have again pursued a policy which produced the very conditions to avoid which the 
Round Table Conference was summoned. It is, therefon*, a grave mistake fo sup- 
pose that this cause has weakened or that the political forces behind the Mahatma 
do not continue to occupy a dominant position in the politics of this country. The 
revival of the Ordinance rule ^ and the persistent refusal of His Majesty’s (Tovern- 
jnent and of the authorities in India to release him and his political associates 
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until they make and open confession — or what virtually amounts to it — that they 
have been beaten is a complete reversal of the Irvvin policy. Sir Samuel Hoare's 
declaration that he does not want a drawn battle between the Government and the 
Indian National Congress shows the spirit animating British policy to-day in dealing 
with an essentially political problem. The appeasement of the people and the pro- 
motion of good understanding between the Government and the political leaders of 
the country cannot be secured till there is a change of spirit. The obduracy of the 
Government in this matter, notwithstanding the repeated requests of our leaders, has 
added considerably to the difficulties of the situation.^ 

The great change in the political atmosphere in this country since we last met 
under the presidency of my ^distinguished friend, Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani, is due 
mainly to the change of Government in Great Britain. A greal financial and politi- 
cal crisis had overtaken the Labour Government wffiich went out of office and men 
like Messrs. Wedgwood Benn, Pethwick Lawrence and ,Lees Smith who did yeoman 
service to our cause and whose broadminded sympathy with our political aspira- 
tions was bej’ond all praise disappeared from the scene, and we thus lost their 
valuable service to India. The advent of the National Government and of a new 
Parliament daring the Second Session of the Round Table Conference, constuutes 
one of the most dramatic developments in the history of British political life. iJiese 
events have had the most far-reaching consequences on the work of the Second 
and Third Sessions of the Round Table Conference and in the formulation or the 
proposals contained in the White Paper. We have been frequently assured by 
some of the members of the present Government that there is no change in the 
spirit of British policy or in its outlook towards India in consequence ot these 
political changes in Great Britain. During recent years many expressive political 
phrases indicative of different mental attitudes in relation to India have come in o 
vogue in British Parliamentary life. Mr. Wedgwood Benn s very memorable phrase 
‘‘the Birkenhead tone” can never be forgotton. “IrwiniBav’ was freely used m the 
debates of the House of Lords where Lord Burnham described it as the 
sence of weakness.” Even “Willingdonism” has come into vogue as an antithesis 
to “Irwinism.” Whatever be the value of the assurances that are given to the 
contrary, nobody acquainted with the present day tendencies of political life m 
Great Briiahi will say that the change from the la^ Governnaent and the late 
Parliament to the present Government and the present Parliament does ^^t indicate 
a change of attitude in regard to the political problems of India. The huge 
Conservative maiority of the present Parliament has been regretted even by some of 
the prominent leaders of the Party and is a source of great 

The British Parliamentary system is based on an effective Opposition and in the 
case of the present Parliament, the Opposition has become so weak in numbers and 
prestige thaf it has ceased to be an effective check on the actions of the 

11 is widely felt however, in the country that many politicians who bekmg to the 
‘Vnvern or £ret out” school of British politics are now in Parliament, and the 
Xnt Mtih policy^ relation to India is not a little due to. the pressure 

exercised by these po^ticians on those .charRed with the administration of Indian 
We do not see anywhere the spirit of conciliation and ^ 

desiro'to come to and endurinp: Bettleraent between the Indian people and the 
nation Th^doctrine of foixio ha^ been enthroned in . the counsels of he 

Government. I venture to think, however, that the 

Khoiiklers of Government. There was much that was done by both the Biaes_ whicn 

precipitated the crisis with such disturbing effects on the course of g-* 

couffrv Of the two principal actors in the present political stage in India H s 

Fxcellenev Lord Willingdou, the present Viceroy, a few days after 

counS^ wish that he might go down *0 aSs 

rVnvGrnnr-Cioneral of India, a w'ish and ambition, I believe, he still caenshes. 

Within a few months after his arrival, the’^moft^ severe 

nf vonrrsqioii which even according to Mr. Wmston Ohuichill, is the most 

feince^thf lnciian mutiny. The suspension of the ordinary laws of the country, the 
of ordinances and the revival of all kinds of excesses for a whole yea , 

In regard to the Mahatma, it is conceded 
when he returned to India,- he had no intention whatever to revive the Cml 

^^'''Thc^faot^ilrobaWy'^is. fhat both the Government of India and the Indian National 
SSIn 'thJt'^the°£ofi“ S^ompT^eaXif ‘preSratioM" fS^meeting the revival of 
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Civil Disobeclicn ee '^vhilc in certain Provijiccs luu! taken n fnrn whit*h had 

caused grave misgivings even to OongressniciL Ihni LoiO Yrillir.edori given an 
opportuiiity to I\lahatitui Ctandhi to have a ?icart“{o-lnair( i ilk widi liiui, whif-b be 
desired, it is very prohnldt’ tliat the instory of die l::si ihLa'U inonth.s would have 
been very din’ercut. Ihat two btieh men should i:c rosiu i.bihlt' hu- tlio prt'svnf. state 
of things is a tragedy. The Indian injUlieal firmament, i-, tl erefoiv, thirkiy clouded 
and cannot improve* till the realities of the sitmisioii aXi' ;!gaia re<‘oufjisVdi The 
(lovenunent of Iinlia have entirely failed to (‘rente a favoiitiii^le almoegluTe for the 
consideration td the proposals of ilis ]\iai'‘.'ity'B (Sovernmern ef-rtnionl lii tlie While 
Paper. After the declarations made from time to time, ihai IPs rd:jj sty's Gov^am- 
ment would endeavour to frame a constitution fur India btised np<m tlie willing 
consent of the people of this country, it is ineoncaMv.dde that fin y ehoidd now pro- 
ceed to enact, a new constitutional stnudure for Jndm, uiihou! giving an (ucportuuiiy 
to the many men and women who are now in prison to say vdiat tlu'y think of it. 
The words of Lord Jrwin in his part. mg mcss.aga; to India in igeard to the matiy 
men and women who are now in prison to say whaf they think (d’ it. d’he words 

of Lord Irwin in his parting message to India in lagard to liiv eun.st it ut ionaf sePle- 
ment between India and Britain are still ringing in n\:r eej’S, Ik.* sedid : — “Fhe only 
way of achieving the end is by a synthesis of the be-t stao .-manship uC tin* East and 
West, by the collaboration of the two parties working side by side, not in any 
huckstering spirit as to who wouhl gt*t the best of a had bargain, not with a view 
to this or that individual, or this or that, cominitnity gaining advantage or vietory 
over a rival, but with the sole purpose of creating and perpetuating a prosperous, 
strong, contended India, embracing both British India and the t>tates as an honuun'd 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” A successful working of the 
future constitution of India can only he secured by carrying out the spirit of the 
mcBsagc or Lord Irwin. In bringing the present proposals for the future Indian 
Constitution for final consideration in the circumstances in which we iiud oursEvea, 
to-day, His Majesty’s Government have entirEy failed to recognise the re(piiremeats 
of the situation. The proposals contained in the White" Paper have already 
been subjected to^ a good deal of criticism throughout the country in the public 
press, in the Provincial Legisiature.s and the Central Ijcgislainre, in ConferenccB 
and Associations, in communal organisations and by public men of all schools of 
political thought. The one striking note of all these utteranec.s is a sense of pro- 
found disappointment with these proposals. His Majesty’s Government eamnnt now 
be under any mistake about the reception of tliese p'ngiosals in (bis country. 
Before referring to the ])roposals in detail, I Fiumld like to pLice Ih fore you tw'o 
outstanding facts. In judging of the present schemty we cannot fnrgtn wlnit mdionalisl 
India ha.s been demanding all these 3 cars and ihc plc(\gvs made by iiis ftlajcsfy’g 
Government from time to time. 

The fpiestion is whether the proposals now made in the Wiiifo Ikiper ]mve 
carried out these solemn pledges and whether Ihc si-hemc adnmbratct! t*:('rt‘ia layii 
the foundation necessary fur raising India io the status of a sEf-govcrnmg 
Dominion. The answer to this question ean only be in tla* negative. 'Hk! only 
way in which these pledges can be carried out is to give ns a coiiA:tu?i--mal charter 
which, ^ while recognising the status of India as (qua! to the other cEf-yoveaning 
Dominions, would provide us with the structure of a constittidon wh.mh would 
finally establish the same form of Government as prevails in tlie sEf-governing 
Dominions without a periodical examination by Parliament of the Indian problem. 
Even the Indian Statutory Commission dwelt at length on the evils of a tempiu’ary 
constitution and they devoted a whole chapter to llie meehmbsm of advance. In 
their view the new Constitution should, as far as possible, e-ntain wafh itsEf 
provision for its own development without any rc'vision at stipidatrd intervals. Tim 
statement made in the recent debate of the House of Commoim ’ny Sir SamuE 
Hoare * that Britain’s^ pledge to India was not the grant of sEf-govt nnrent as all 
of us have been thinking, but the continuous bestowal of new iristnlnmnis of 
constitutional progress” has, therefore, come as a surprise and has canaal the most 
profound disappointment throughout the country. His interprenation of the 
pledges, I venture to say, is totally opposed to the lefb r ami the Foirit of the 
^clarations made by Lord Irwin and by the Prime klinister on behalf of Ilis 
Majesty s Government at the Round Table Conference. The ConfereacG was not 
merely for the purpose of evolving further instalment of reform, hut to 
settlement with the people of this country and to keep this 
-country as a contented member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. In these 
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anywhere in the scheme, any attempts made by His 
to lead to it in ^ self-governing Dominion from now, or 

powers will hp ^ transition, during which certain 

powers will be reserved m the hands of His Majesty's Government. 

gre^trdiBh,-h«wL®‘^“f important feature of the present proposals which had 
fLumncef Vw H- Hoare gave the most emphatic 

introductinn nf m .Majesty s Go^rument are committed to the simultaneous 
Vinces and Centre and Provincial autonomy in the Pro- 

remove all f Government wiil do_ everything in their power to 

has been tinno o f Federation. IS'otv/itlsstaiiding these assurances, nothing 

difficuh-Vs tn tP. ^ '<? . ‘H obstacieB. On the other hand, the 

eimmerTfinn nf Federation have_ been still further accentuated. A mere 

conditioiiR set fh together will show the stupendous nature of the 

B^nlr id n nro rn establishment of the Eeserve 

hut the responsible government at the Centre 

Do^^on k undertaken “unti! the Indian budgetary 

and existing short term debt is substantially reduced 

exnnft an -tu,. reserves have been accumulated and also until the India’s normal 
conditions ^nrt been restored. These are all dependent on world economic 
will ^ would J}e a boui man who can prophesy when these conditions 

nince iTJa anc wnen the Reserve Bank will be established. In the second 

Po hrmin^iif * ® Government have stated that the Federal constitution can only 

fialf operation when the rulers of the States representing “not less than 

wpnic of the Indian ^ States and entitled to not less than half of the 

nf oon/Sc,* ^^'Otted m the Federal Upper Chamber" shall have executed instruments 
on expected that the rulers of the States would be able to give 

If p,.* their minds in this respect. The recent proceedings of the Chamber 

♦ have, however, not only given us no indieaiion, but have strengthened 

int doubts that have existed as regards the creation of an All-India Federation. On 
ilin T?^^i , these difficu ties, the White Paper lays clown a further condition that 
nriuc.. ' + cannot be bought into being unless both the Houses of Parliament 

address to the Crowm with a prayer for the promulgation of a Royal 
iOr bmiging tne Federation into being. Apparently, the procedure in 

ih^ t'F issue of a Proclamation after the presentation of 

e addiess by both the Houses is intended to mark the solemnity of the occasion 
Ih fOdie constitutional importance, The White Paper has made provision for 
e solution of all kinds of conceivable situations in the working of the new 

^mstitution. If it is expressly provided in the new Constitution Act that the 

kcoeration can bo brought into being only after the presentation of an address by 
botii Uie Houses of 1 arliament, one may legitimately ask what is to happen if one 
oi ihe two Houses refuses to _ vote the address for the promulgation of the procla- 
mation. Is Ihe inauguration of the Federation to wait till the differences 

between the two Houses are solved ? In the face of ail these difficulties for 
tile _ creation of an All-India Federation some inherent and some contrived, 
anxiety has been felt that if the Federation docs not materialise, the question 
of lesponsibility^ at the British India Centre should be immediately taken up, 
and lepresentations have been made to His Blajesty’s Government on this 
matter during the sittings of the third Session of the Round Table Conference. 
Ilis Majesty s Government have, therefore, stated in the White Paper that 
if causes beyond their ^ control should place obstacles in the way of their pro- 
gramme for the introduction of a Federation Constitution, they would take steps to 
review the whole position in consultation with Indian opinion". Notwithstanding 
this express statement in the White Paper, Sir John Simon has stated in the debate 
with the greatest firmness and without any qualification whatever that he under- 
stood to be the Governrnent’s and Sir Samuel Hoare’s policy that if the conditions 
for an all-India Federation are not fulfilled it was not proposed in the White Paper 
that there sbouid bo development of self-government at the centre". This statement 
has not been contradicted by Sir Samuel Hoare and is a fundamental departure 
irom the considered decisions of His Majesty’s Government, 

The one prevailing note of all the utterances of Indian representatives at the three 
scssuH) of the Round Table Conference was that British India will not accept any 
constitution unless provision is made therein for responsibility at the centre. In bis 
opening ^speech in the recent debate, Sir Samuel Hoare has himself admitted this 
fact. “Every one" he said, “was anxious to see autonomy started in the Provinces 
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but we must realise that there was little or no chauce of that bc!n^' neluevod in a 
reasonable atmosphere of goodwill if wo did not at tin' tinn* niak«‘ proposals 

covering the Federal Centre". The desire to enact a constitut iun with the willing 
consent of the people of this country, has aKoiiethei* di-a|’.p: no d ar.d Sir John 
Simon apparently deesires to force a coiistitutionnl selienie im fmlia whet tier there is 
good-will of the people behind it or not. We have rdn'ady spent yeea's in dis- 

eiiBsing and considering the problem of an aU-hwlia Icnleration, aiol it it fails to 
materialise, we have no assnram'e as regards tin* ini n>du''t!on of rep.onsshil’ity in the 
British India Central Government, and Sir Jolm Simon has gone so for as to state 
that this matter will not come up for eonsideri:jg. 1 referred to these two 

matters at the outset as they go to the root of the w'hofc Sfhenic. Without a modi- 
fixation of the scheme in these two essential matters t litre is no diance of the 
acceptance of the proposals in the country. 

The insistence of the Princes that thedr Hovercignfy Hhould be fully prest rved and 
respected, that their rights under treaties, sanads or engagi*meniH should remain 
‘Inviolate and inviolable’’ and tliat the rights and obligations td’ the Crown to the 
yiatcB should remain wholly un-aherod after the cBiablishnicnt of the’ lA doiMiiun 
was somewhat incoiiHistcnt with their desire to enier an All- India Fcdt‘ration. The 
creation of the Federation necessarily involved not only a hurreiuler in tin* sover- 
eignty of the Princes in regard to matters placial within the b'etlernl sphi’ro, hut also 
the modification of the righis and o!)ligations of the Crown to the sann^ extent ; 
otherwise, the existence of the Ftaleral Government on the ono side and tliat of the 
(h'own on the other with all its rights and obligatioms, must end in eoidliet (J autho- 
rity in the fc<leral sphere and the' position of the Indian States uniUT such a state 
of things coidd never be happy. Though there was no express statement jii llm 
White Paper as to how far the rights and obligations of the C'rown in relation to 
the Indian tStates would be modified by the establishment of the Eederation, it was 
clear that the creation of a separate otiice of the Viceroy apart from the Governor- 
General for the exercise of the functions of the Crown in regard to the liulian 
States in the non -federal sphere, was necessarily based on this assumption. 



any doubt that the Viceroy would wun in the long run. 
:.s in the Scheme of Fcclcrnl Constitution outlined in Hie 


continue 
sue! 

General, nobody could have 

A number of other point _ ^ 

White I’aper, v;ere diseim.scd by Mr. Ramchamlra Rao. After dealing with the riHi' 
tary safeguards, dnanciM safeguards, <;(imnicrcial sab guards .-.hd s-ifeeruards oi^ the 
services, Mr. Ramchandni Rau said: “The division of resotii'i'os };e:wetn the Frdc- 
raiion and the Units has been one of the ontt^tanding diflicultics (.1 tie scluiue. 'Ihe 
supreme importance of an udeciuatc financial system for !l;e maintenance id' a stable 
Federal Government in (he country fully capable of tlischarging the diilirs entrusnd 
to it is obvious. The Peel Committee, the I’crcy Committi'c, and the Uavidson ( bm- 
mittee have examined the problem of finance in all its aspects and madn various 
recommendations on the subject. The third session of tine (h)nf(‘rcnce tried to bnr- 
monisG all these proposals and has put forward a tentative scheme and the proposals 
in the White Paper are practically the same as those generally discussed at tlie (hm- 
ferencc. Nevertheless, there are many parts of the scheme on^ whiidi no final agrtn*- 
meiit has been reached, Alany of the difficulties of lYderal Finance are due the 
unwillingness of the States to permit direct taxation by the Federation for Federal 
purposes in their own territories. The Slates wdll not agree to the imijosilion of in- 
come-tax iu their area for federal purposes and the Corporation tax is the only tax 
which they have consented to levy. The proportion in whidi the ineommtnx is to lie 
shared between the Federation and the Provinces has not. yet been decided. It is 
believed that the Provincial share of this tax will be something betwi f ii "S) and Y) 
per cent but the Provinces will be permitted to levy a siirchargi* on lncoiiie-l;ix for 
their own purposes. But whenever the Federal Legislature is obliged to impose sur- 
charges on taxes on income in British India the Federating Statis will ]>ay a pro- 
portionate contribution to the Federal revenues but without the obligation id It vying 
the tax in the form of an income-tax. The existence of “imuuznitics" and ^‘contribu- 
’ paid by the States to the Indian revenues are other factois which have com- 
plicated the whole situation. On the top of these we have deficit provinecs like 
Northwest Frontier Provinces, Sind and Orissa, which would receive mibvenliunH 
irom lederal revenues and those may be permanent or terminable after a period of 
years. In all these circumstances it is clear that the present scheme of Federal finance 
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is transitional and that a further enquiry into the whole scheme of financing the 
-Federation is inevitable. 


Tn bringing this imperfect examination of the problems relating to an All-India 
-t^ederation to a close, I desire to say that much of ray criticism about the working 
of the Federal Legislature and the Federal Executive is equally applicable to the 
provincial sphere. The special responsibilities and discretionary powers of the Gover- 
nors are more or less tne same as those of the Governor-General. Thej' will have 
the same autocratic powers in the administration and the minister’s responsibilities 
are crippled in all directions. The Governors will have the power of enacting the 
Governor’s Acts, Ordinances and also have extraordinary powers in regard to the 
appropriation of revenue. Tn many respects the position of the Ministers will be 

much worse than it is under the existing constitution and the Governors will have 

the right of over-ruling the Ministers at every turn. It has been suggested by some 
of the Governors of the Provinces that these safeguards and discriminatory powers 
for carrying out their special responsibilities are not intended to be exercised often 
and that their exercise by them will largely depend upon the Ministers and the 

legislatures, This is not the view that has been taken of these safeguards in the 

Parliamentary discussions. The question as to what view the Governors will take of 
their action in any case must be perpetually present in the minds of the ministers 
and a free and unfettered exercise of their responsibilities in the circumstanees is 
impossible.” 


Dealing at some length the problem of defence, Mr. Eamacbandra Rao pleaded 
for a new orientation of military policy. 

It is a matter of the utmost regret, he said, that His Majesty’s Government have 
practically refused tc face the implications of the new policy. The only reference 
in the White Paper to the pace of Indianisation of the Army is that it would be com- 
mended to the Governor-General in the Instrument of Instructions. This practically 
means that while His Majesty’s Government are pledged to the transfer of respon- 
sibility to Indian shoulders, they have practically refused to adopt any i^easonable 
measures to transfer the defence of the country to Indian shoulders. For all these 
reasons it is absolutely necessary that we should strongly press for a new orienta- 
tion of the policy of military organisation in this country. W’e must demand for a 
definite scheme for the gradual withdrawal of British troops and for the creation 
of a National Army in which every class and community should be allowed to 
shoulder the burden of defence and given the opportunities to serve in the army. It 
is essential that the Army should, as far as possible, be drawn from all classes and 
areas and that the responsibility for the defence of the country should be brought 
home to all sections of the population. This responsibility for national defence 

cannot bo discharged merely by contributing a certain amount of money to meet 

the Military expenditure for the maintenance of a professional Army drawn only 
from particular classes. In fact, the National aspect of defence must be brought 

home to every citizen in this country. This is the fundamental change that we 

demand on the inauguration of the constitution and an announcement of this new policy 
by His Majesty’s Government and the steps taken to give effect to it will be the 
only way in which they can convince our countrymen of the sincerity of their 
intentions. Unless these steps are taken, I have no doubt that the past policy will 
still dominate the situation and the nationalisation of the Army will be indefinitely 


postponed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ramchaiidra Rao said : — 

We are already on the highway for the creation of another Ireland in this 
country and the present scheme is not, 1 venture to say, of a kind that will divert 
the course of events. Unless tlie present proposal are very substantially improved, 
there is no chance of any political peace in this country. We may be driven te accept 
an imperfect constitution but even a poor constitution may work and yield results 
if a strong and united party in this country with its roots among the masses is bent 
upon extracting from it the utmost that it would yield. The essential need, there- 
fore, is united action among the political parties and leaders at this supreme crisis 
in the affairs of the country. Many of those who have preceded us in this national 
fitruggle have been gathered to their fathers, while some of us who are still in the 
field belong to a fast vanishing generation. My last words are, therefore, addressed 
to the younger men whom I see before me and who have to carry on the fight for 
our national freedom till our emancipation is fully "assured. Difficult as your task 
is. do not despair, for despair is a keynote of failure. Tho pendulum may be swing- 
ing forward and backward, but the hand of invisible time is perpetually marking its 
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pi’o^rG^a on the dial of iho dof^tiay of niir oouoSry. Thorn in no royn! road to free- 
dom. Rov.irnen there b(‘;hnt ivrern-'O sk.^nld only nOir-m vtmr hnnkn, | expect, 

you, taerof'>re, to carry on the de'ht for tlw ev'olutnonary proynx’^i onr country 
and for the lUtaiLunent of our freedom till the 


i;oal i.n rcaeao 


SECOXD LUO'-(JALCUTTA, THE I7fk, APRIL PIRI 
1. Release of FolSlical Prisoners 

At the Liberal FcJerafion to-day, Mr. J. Imisk moved ;i rc'^uhnicn 'li.d “vrliila 
difla[)pi'oyini^ of tlio (livii Disohcdicucc MovemerP, the Ih'dariPion (’mplmtiinilly pno- 
tcBtfi ayainsti tho nvethod of rcpre-'S?nu employed by the (bHernnieiP vdiedi Inve hA 
to an increase of disconleni by reason of tieiHlLns ami u;s]ust!lial>le linr-luiens a!u! to 
^rowiipn: alienation of puiibe oi)iiiion. The Federation uryoM (apmilv en yrnumis of 
expeditmey and Juatiee, the release, vyithont, tleSay, of hlalmima (bindhl and uthm’ t^nn- 
l^'resr.tutnp convieled inoat.ly ot teehiruial oire'sees, invobdiiy non-vnilimc'*, or d'taimd 
wichoiit trial under die ordinanees and special laws vvhifdt arc a eicmmimfiou ihere- 
of. A t the s inryt ime, llu; Fciieratiou malo'S an earnest jinneal to l!u* (tmyrtss to e.*0:ni” 
don die (JivU Disobeibeocii I\I(;V(sueut. in onhn’ o> nvoidi further misery and suir'ris’y' 
and iu the nest- iui‘’rests of Ihe country. The idaleraiion ctpmUy appicds to the 
Goveniineut to adopt a policy of wise coneiiiatio 


Mr. Basu said that liic non-co-operation luevomcnt wliicdi was bmm 


y 0 


Oesproi’, 

had done much more injury to the penpic thcinsi;! ves, than to thoAc ayaimt wtnnu 
it was direclf'il. lie advisiai his conntryuien not l,o way to a spirit, of di^^pau* 

but to p,'o on in a spirit of trusl. ILe apfxadeti to Ihatain ?t> ho repulate her am ion 
and policy that there mi^dit bo no further spread of the exasperatii’m and iH-tcliin;; 
now exislinp;, 

Mr. N, Al, Joshi (Bomliay), Boeondinf;' the resolution, sail! that lie was not one 
of those who held the vif3W that: every form of Civil Disohedicnee was unconsdtu.. 
tionalj but Liberals could not approve of Civil Disobediemee in any form as a 
matter of policy. To the Congress he would say that althourch constitutional 



to in tlie intere-its of the liberty and freedom of noii-Comyre^-smcm. The time bed 
come when both the parties should cry a iialt. Let the' Government lenu-mber 
that the country was much greater than the Congress and tlie party. 

The resolution was passed, 

2. Resolisdon on the While Paecr 

A. 

The El IloAhlc J\lr. V. S» Srunvcisci Pcisfri tln.m m(”)ved — 

(a) The National Liberal Fialemdon of India rc'conb'i iis sense of prefound 
disappointment at the proposals of Jndiaa ConRlitudoiud Ueftwm embodied in tint 
While Paper of March lb, lOh.T The propo.sals do not advarna* Imiea to t!m 


transitional period, but are much more in the interests of tlie Ihiiud Kiimdom. 

These proposals make no real and substantial transference of power to respousiblo 
Indian Governments. 

(b) The Federation desires to make it clear, once again, that no sehenic of re- 
forms can meet India’s requirements, or satisfy Indian National aspirations, or allay 
political discontent which does not confer the full status and powers of a Dominion 
on India within a short period fixed by the statute. 

favour of an AH-India Federation on twins 
equitable to both British India and the Indian Staten, and on lines oonsistent ivifh 
responsible Grovernment and appeals to the Ruling Princes and the iJrilish (Jovi-rii- 
ment to take all steps necessary to briuR this about ivithont any avoidable delay and 
almost synehronously with the reform of Provincial Governraenis. ^ 

the 0^ *^6 conditions laid down as precedent to 

n^Lssaw nm P" “"<■1 hr.) neither 

fSioXff of tho prior establishment and Biiccessful 
functioning of a Reserve Bank as a essential condition of Federation and Responsi- 
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ble Government, and it disapproves still more of the further stipulation that the 
general financial economic, and political conditions must be favourable. 

(iii) In addition, the Federation urges that the All-India Federal Constitution 
should come into being, as soon as the indispensable preliminary arrangements are 
completed,^ automatically as the new Provincial Constitution, and that fresh approval 
by the British Parliament must not be necessary. 

(iv) In the opinion of the Federation, the rights of Paramountcy of the Crown, 
to be exercised by the Governor-General, and not by the Viceroy as proposed in 
the White Paper. 

^ (d) The Federation is strongly of the opinion that a body of Fundamental 
Eights of Federal Citizenship, applicable to all component members of the All-India 
Federation, should be a part of the constitution act. 

(e) _ If for any reason the inauguration of the All-India Federation should not 
materialise or be unduly delayed, there should be a responsible Central Government 
for British India concurrently with Provincial Autonomy, without prejudice to the 
ejdectuation of an All-India Federation, at the earliest possible date thereafter. 

(f) (i) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of the 
India Office of the India Council under a different name, and of the separate 
office of Secretary of State for India and to the continued control of the Govern- 
ments in India by His Majesty’s Government in England as proposed in the White 
Paper, 

(ii) In the opinion of the Federation, such control should be strictly limited 
to the subjects not transferred to the control of Indian Legislatures for the period 
of transition, and should be exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs. 

(iii) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the 'continuance of the 
India Council in whatever form and for whatever purposes. 

(g) The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the Heads of the 
Government, Central and Provincial, of special powers under various names, powers 
of financial legislative and administrative, as being the negation of constitational 
government. These proposals, if carried into effect, will make the Governor-General 
and the Governors even greater autocrats than at present. But the Federation does 
not object to the conferment of the Governor-General and the Governors of special 
powers in respect of clauses (c) and (f) of Paragraph 18 and clauses (b) and (e^ 
of Paragraph 70 of the proposals in the White Paper. 

(h) (i) While the Federation consents to the reservation for only a fixed tran- 
sitional period of the subject of Defence in the hands ^ of the Governor-General, it 
cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in the White Paper as 
they will retain complete control in the hands of the Secretary of State. It 
strongly disapproves of the non-acceptance of a clear policy regarding the complete 
transfer of the Army to Indian control at the end of the period of the transition. 

(ii) The Federation further urges that His Majesty’s Government should 
immediately frame a scheme for the nationalisation of the Army within a period 
of twenty years and for the progressive reduction of British troops in India with a 
view to their elimination as early as possible. It is further of opinion that the 
replacement of the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers should be postponed till the 
present British Officers in the Army have been replaced by the Indian King’s 
Commissioned Officers. 

(iii) The Federation strongly urges that recruitment to the Indian Army instead 
of being confined as at present to the so-called martial classes should be thrown 
open to all communities and provinces. 

(iv) The amount of expenditure on defence should be fixed every five years by 
a committee of an equal number of experts appointed by the Governor-General and 
of members elected by the Legislature. And it should be at the disposal of the 
Governor- General without a vote of the Legislature which, however, shall have the 
right of discussion. Any excess over that amount will have to be voted by the 
Legislative Assembly. But in the event of hostilities on the Frontier, the Governor- 
General should be empowered to declare a state of emergency and appropriate the 
supply to meet it, without prior reference to the Legislature but he should report 
his action to it, and it should have the right of discussing it. 

(i) While the Federation approves of a Bi-Cameral Federal Legislature, it is 

strongly of opinion that , -r i • 

(i) The strength of the Assembly should be 650 as recommended by the Lothian 

Committee, and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper. 

56 
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(ii) There should not be in the Council of Bfalo any member nominated by the 

Govern or- Gen era). , , , , 

(iii) All the members of the Assembly should 1)0 diiTcIly elected represeiUatives 
from the federating units, some form of Jndirect eleetinn being allowed in the ca»e 
of the Btates, as a transitory measure for fixed period. 

(iv) The responsibility of the Government should bo to the Assembly and not to 

both Houses assembled iu joint session. ^ r *• 

(v) A two-thirds majority should not be required for the success of a motion 

of “ no-confdence.’’ . . • i* t 

(vi) The representatives of the Btates should have no rights of lyuticipation by 
speech or vote in the discussion of decision on BubjiMds nf(‘eting llritish India alone 
including motions of “no-confdcnce’ arising out of British huban tsuhjc'cts. 

(vii) The Council of State should have no rigdit of considering the dnuaiuls for 
grants or money bills, and its power in respect of h^gislation should be limited as 
that of the House of Lords under the rarliamcnt Act of IhU. 

(viii) The Governor-General should not have the power of recommending that 
any Bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form, or part tluTtof not 
be proceeded with or of certifying any Bill so as to make it a law without the 
consent of both the Blouses of the legislature ; and 

(ix) The Governor-General should not have the power of certifying a demand 
or any part of a demand for a grant when it has been rtfused in whole or in part 
by the Assembly. 

(j) (1) The Federation fully concurring with the Bccretary of Blare ihat there 
can be no real transfer of rosponsibility without the transhT of fnaucial resnonsihi- 
IHy to Ministers, regrets that this sound canon has boi'ii utterly disregarded in the 
White Paper proposals w’hich while imposing upon them the duty of plaeing large 
and excessive power in the hands of the Governor-Gcmu'al, virtually reduce the 
Ministers to a position of powerlessness in the disposal of the ))ulk of it. 

(2) The Federation records its deliberate conviction that the ])ropostd financial 
safeguards arc both unnecessary and objectionable and that the Governnu-nt and the 
Legislature should have the same power in the sphere of Finance outside the 
region of reserved subjects as the Dominion Governments and legislatures. 

(k) The Federation, while not at all iu favour of any needlesB and vexatiouB 
restriction on the freedom of British JSIationals doing or seeking to do buBiness of 
with India, cannot support the White Paper proposals against commercial discrimi- 
natioi), as they will deprive the future Government and legiFlaturc, in largo part, 
of the power that must reside in every such authority, to take from time to time 
Buch steps legislative and administrative, as may, in th(‘ir jiidcrncnt, he nquired 
in the interests of Indian trade and industrial d('velnpnicnt. J'horn this p^oint of 
view, the Federation must object to the powers [’.roposed^ to Ik' givi-n to the 
Governor-General, whether in the discha go of his respouMbiiities in the sphere of 
External Eelations or for preventing commercial discriminations to override the will 
of the Legislatures or the Government. 

(l) The Federation objects to the creation of the Statutory Eaihvay authority to 
replace the present Eailway Board, as it is calculated to deprive the future (tovern- 
ment and legislature of the powers which they should possess in the intcrcBt of the 
tax-payer. In any event, it should be left to them to decide the qucBtion, any pro- 
vision in that behalf, should not be included in the constitution Act. 

(m) The Federation is of opinion that the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
fihould be co-equal and co-exteiisive in respect of all units of the Federation and 
that provision for a Supreme Court to function as a court of appeal for British 
India should be made in the Constitution Act itself. 

(n) The Federation considers the proposal of the White Paper relating to the 
constitution of the Central Government in the interval between the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy and of a Eesponsible Federal Government to be wholly reac- 
tionary and unacceptable as the position created thereby will be decidedly worse than 
the present highly unsatisfactory as is the latter. 

(o) The Liberal Federation is constrained to remark on the unreal nature of the 
80- called provincial autonomy as outlined in the White Paper in view of the exten- 
Bive special powers proposed to be conferred upon the Governors in all the 
epherea of finance, legislation and administration, and it objects to them without the 
least hesitation. 

(p) The Federation reiterates the resolution passed at its previous session against 
separate communal electorates, and deeply regrets the further perpetuation, for the 
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between Hindus and Mahomedans, but 
rimnrionrj -f ? different classes of the Hindus themselves, under the arrangements 
the new constitution. This Federation reafi5rms the opinion that equi- 

ctofo best be secured by reservation of 

seats with reaso^ble weightage, wherever necessary, in joint electorates. 

TTia TV/T • <- Federation protests against the modifications for the worse made by 

Maje^y s Government in^the Lothian Committee’s recommendations regarding 
women's Franchise. 

(2) It cordially supports the almost unanimous ohjection of Indian women’s 

rganisations to the forcing of women into communal electorates against their clearly 
expressed wiahes. 

i" Federation has read with amazement the most reactionary and objec- 

lo^ble proposals of His Majesty's povernment regarding the services, proposals 
ois Majesty s Government regarding the services, proposals contrary in the main 
0 the recommendations of the Services Sub-Committee of the First Round Table 
vonrerence and never placed before any of the three Conferences for consideration. 

^ would, in the opinion of the Federation, reduce Provincial Autonomy 
^cl Kesponsiblo Government to a mockery, and should be abandoned if the coming 
Gonstitution IS to have a change of success. 

(2) As recommended by the Services Sub-Committee of the First Round Table 
Oonrerence, the recruitment and control and determining of the emoluments of the 
jmctian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service must, in future, be vested in the 
Government of India, subject to the safeguarding of the legitimate rights of the 
present incurnbents. Recruitments of the Indian Civil Service OfiScers should not 

be made for judicial offices, and no such offices should anywhere be reserved for 
officers of the service. 

(s) The ConstiUition Act should vest in the future Legislature of India the right 
to amend its provisions subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards. 

(t) In conclusion, the national Liberal Federation of India deems its duty to re- 
cord its strong conviction that the White Paper proposals, as they stand, cannot 
possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of progressive opinion and will far 
from appeasing unrest and allaying discontent aggravate the present unhappy condi- 
tions and further alienate public opinion from the Government, and greatly intensify 
the present acute and widespread discontent. A generous and far-reaching measure 
of real reform, on the lines of a Dominion Constitution, which will make India an 
equal member of the British Commonwealth of nations will alone meet India’s re- 
quirements and satisfy the national self-respect of the people of India. 

Mr. Sastri’s Speech 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, moving the resolution said : ‘‘Let Government create 
political appeasement and satisfy the demands of the people and so far as the 
demands go, let me repeat for the hundredth time that Congressmen and we differ 
very slightly.” 

Mr. Sastri added that a study of the White Paper debates in the two Houses of 
Parliament convinced them that the ideal of Dominion Status as promised by Lord 
Irwin on behalf of His Majesty’s Government w'as not even going to be admitted 
expressly by the National Government. While the Englishman to his advantage 
might forget the definite promise made by Lord Irwin, Indians must keep it in the 
forefront of their political programme and ask of the Englishman, reluctant and un- 
willing as he might be, to redeem that pledge made to a population of 300 millions. 

Mr. Sastri observed that he had borne no part in the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment, but the statesmen who made the Empire and wished to preserve it could not 
forget the forces that constituted the very fabric of human nature. They could not 
forget that a movement of this kind might, for the moment, be suppressed, but if 
not handled properly and met justly and wisely in time, it was bound to reappear 
and when it did reappear, it might carry all before it. 

Mr, '^Sastri continued : “ It is perfectly satisfying to me to be a member of the 
self-governing Commonwealth, but I must be a member of this self-governing 
Commonwealth on equal terms with Great Britain, Canada, South Africa and other 
Dominions. Anything else than that, however camouflaged, will be unwelcome and 
be the seed of dispute”. 

Dealing with the question of Federation, Mr. Sastri said that if by any chance 
owing to the prejudice, ignorance and antipathy of the Princes this idea was frustrated, 
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they and their advisers would be regarded as enemies of India’s political progress 
and as those who were willing to be used in order to block the way of India to the 

achievement of her destiny. . , , . -r , 

Mr. Sastri next referred to the question of the Services and asked if they had ever 
heard of a Responsible Government where a government of three hundred millions 
of people were not able to appoint their own Services. This, it seemed to him, 
was the very depth of absurdily. It seemed to him that India, whatever she did, 
ought not to submit to this indignity. 

Finally, Mr. Sastri said that the momentum which the political agitation had 
gathered to-day, was mostly of the making of those w’ho were responsible for the 
present movement. “Can wc forget the countless sacrifices they have, made ? Can 
we forget the way in which they have been handled by the police in the streets in 
every town and village ? Are all these sufterings going to naught ? Sir S. Hoare 
is satisfied that he has put down the movement. I admit he has. But what is ho 
going to do ? Is it to recreate conditions which made that movement possible ? 
Will he not in the course of five years, exactly revive those very noxious conditions 
which made the movement possible and even necessary ? Believe me, if Conservatives 
are wise, they ought to use the lull they have produced to create in this country a 
wholesome feeling between the two races to make people and the Government 
one organic body, beat upon one common interest, which is the welfare of the whole 
population.’^ 


Other Resolutions 

The Federation concluded its session at 7 p.m., adopting a resolution protesting 
against the premature ratification of the Ottawa Agreement, the effect of which was 
generally considered by the people of India as likely to be more injurious than 
beneficial. 

Another resolution accorded full support to the Swadeshi movement for the further- 
ance of Indian trade. 

The Conference accorded the fullest support to the nation-wide movement for the 
removal of untouchability and the uplift of the backward classes and approved of 
the principles underlying the legislative measures now before the Assembly. 

The next session of the Federation was invited to be held at Madras. 



47th. SESSION-CALOUTTA, hi. APRIL 1933 

Tbs following description of what was called the 47th session of the Indian Na- 
Aprfl 1933^^^^^ published by the ‘‘Advance” of Calcutta in its issue of the 2nd. 

Animated scenes were \vitnessed on Saturday afternoon (the lat. April 1933) at 
^spian^e, the h^rt of the city, when what was described as the 47th session of the 
iDaiaa National Congress was held, under the presidentship of Sjta. Nellie Sen-Gupta. 

As already reported elaborate precautions were taken by the police to foil the 
holding of the session. The city was practically filled with policemen ; the parks 
were all closed ; close vigilance was kept on all possible shelters of the “delegates 
the leaders were all arrested ; the “President-elect,” Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya, 

M^. Motilal Nehru, Mr. Aney, Dr. Alam, Dr. Syed Mahmud were all pounced upon 
and kept in safe custody. i:' r 

During the last three days all Calcutta leaders like Si. J. C. Gupta, Sjta. Jyotir- 
moyee Gjanguli, Sjta. Urmila Devi, Dr. Pratap Chandra Guha Eay, Sjs. Suresh 
Chandra Majumdar, Jatindra Nath Biswas and all district stalwarts were kept away 
safely from any possible activities. There were simply sweeping arrests — and it may 
be safely asserted that more than a thousand persons were taken into custody during 
this short period. 

Yet it was certain that the session would be held, somehow and somewhere. 
People did not know any particulars. Needless to say the people were over- vigilant. 
Yet, it is reported that the “Subjects Committee” was held on Friday evening at 
prominent places in the city. 

On Saturday after-noon, extra-police vigilance was in evidence at Esplanade junc- 
tion, and it was apparent something unusual would happen. By 2 O’clock groups 
of people were seen moving towards Curzon Park. The police promptly swooped on 
them, and filled two vans with arrested men and women. 

The Esplanade tramway shed was particularly kept clear and people kept at a 
safe distance. 

Just as the clock struck 3, there was a bugle sound, and immediately Sjta. Nellie 
Sen-Gupta with a number of “delegates” with National Flag and shouting “Bande- 
mataram” moved towards the tramway shed. Sj. Gopika Bilas Sen, said to be the 
5ih. Chairman of the “Eeception Committee” and who accompanied Sjta. Sen-Gupta 
proposed her to the chair. After Sj. Sen had concluded his address, Sjta. Sen-Gupta 
rose and began addressing the gathering when Mr. Eobertson, Asst. Commissioner 
of Police approached her and asked her not to proceed further with her speech 
which she refused. 

Sjta. Sen-Gupta was then arrested and escorted by Mr. Eobertson along with Sj. 
Gopika Bilas Sen and other prominent members of the “Eeception Committee” in a 
car to Lall Bazar. 

Immediately the police rushed on the gathering with batons and “lathies”, but 
the resolutions were still being read. 

One after another, people came forward on the improvised “dias” and began read- 
ing the resolutions and delivering speeches. Each of them was dealt with by the 
police, pulled down and dragged away. 

Just at the moment, a number of ladies came forward to the forum. Some of them 
had babies in their arms. They shouted “Bandemataram,” and the police immediately 
formed a cordon round them, and kept them detained up to 3-30 . Even in their 
detention they continued delivering speeches. Soon the police vans came and they 
were removed. 

On the other side, the police continued dispersing the assembly, and in the course 
of it many were seriously injured. 

One after another the National Flags were snatched away. 

The police were moving briskly in the whole area, and were not sparing even 
those who were at some distance away from the scene. In no time, four vanfulls of 
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men and women were taken away, the number beinp; about 250 including 40 ladies. 
The rest of the assembly of about 500 men were dispersed. 

Thereafter more police came in and cleared the area entirely. 

Sj. Jiten Sen, son of Sjta. Urraila Devi, said to be the dictator’’ of All-Bengal 
Students’^ Association (declared illegal) and Sj. Satya Sen, Secretar\\ S. C. D. S. A., 
along with 150 students including several ladies, were arrest etf near Chowringhee 
junction while proceeding to join the Congress at Esplanade. 

They were reported to have held a meeting within the Corporation compound, from 
where they started. 

Among others, the following were arrested at the maidan : Sj. Kfiaray of U. P., 
Sj. Benodananda Jha of Behar, Prof. Abdur Rahim and Sj. Ram Siiiular Sing. 

A crowd of about 200 people made a move to hold another meeting near the 

Ochterlony monument. These people came out of the Eden Chirden by its south 

gate. When they ap]proachcd the monument, the police rushed in, and arrested 
about 25 men dispersing the rest with lathi charges. 

Another meeting of about 200 men was hehl before the “Ganesh Talkin’’ House 
Chitpore Road under the presidency of Sj. Patbak of Sind. ^ At first the police 
were absent but they soon rushed into the place and after arresting the president 
and ^‘delegates” numbering 115 including 12 ladies, dispersed the crowd. 

Arrests all over the City 

House raids and arrests were carried out all over the city. About 100 persons 
were arrested following house raids in course of the day. Ot‘ them 32 (.longress 

delegates were arrested by the Jorasanko Police ; 10 by the Haro Street l^olice. A 

house was searched in Haldarpara Road by the Bhowanipur Police and 20 delegates 
from Behar and U. P, were arrested. 

The police took charge of a house in Paul Street wherein 14 delegates from 
East Bengal were arrested. Ajit Kumar Das Gupta and two others were arrested 
from a room in the College Street Market. The Burtolla Police raided a house in 
Beadon Row which was recently rented, it was reported, by some yoimg men, and 
seized a cart-load of unauthorised leaflets and Congress posters and arrested 16 
delegates from U. P. A cyclostyled machine was also seized from this place. 
Another house in Beadon Street was searched and Sj. Rajani Banyal, said to bo the 
4th Chairman of the Congress Reception Committee, and two others were arrest ed. 

The Sukea Street Police arrested six persons w^hile going in a procession along 
Shamacharau De Street with national flags with a view to attend the Congress at 
Esplanade. Two delegates from Faridpur were also arrested in the same locality. 

About 145 college students including Sj, Satya Ben, said to be the ‘dictator’ 
of the All-Bengal "Students’ Association (declared unlawful), Sj. Jiten Sen, the son 
of Sjta. Urmila Devi, were arrested in Corporation Street while coming in a 
procession to attend the Congress at Esplanade. 

Mr. Ramsundar Singh of Midnapur, Mr. Binodananda Jha of Bihar were also 
arrested and taken to the local thana while attempting to read a resolution of the 
Congress. 

A big tri-coloured National Flag was hoisted by a delegate which wms taken aw'ay 
by the police after a lathi charge. The police also took away a largo number of 
small flags from the hands of the delegates who were subjected to lathi charges on 
their refusal to part with them. 

Earlier, many ladies and Congressmen were seen congregating in the Curzon 
Park. Police suspected them to be Congress delegates and arrested tliom. The 
number of those arrested here was 56 including Prof. Abdur Eahim, Sj. Brojanarain 
Roy and fifteen ladies. 

On enquiry it was ascertained that about a dozen persons who received injuries 
as a result of lathi charges, were attended to in the Medical College Hospital where- 
from they were dressed and discharged. 

Elaborate police arrangements were made throughout the city from early in the 
morning. The base of the Octerloney Monument was specially guarded by a large 
number of constables. All the public parks and squares were kept closed and guar- 
ded by the police for the whole day. Important street corners wore also guarded by 
groups of sergeants and constables. 

Panchanan Bishnu, Nishi Kanta Majumdar, Brajendra Nath Roy and Sarat 
Chandra Chakravarti were arrested from College Street while proceeding in a pro- 
cession. 
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The police raided two houses at Kalighat on the Saturday morning and ar- 
rested thirty-eight persons, including three ladies. They were said to be “delegates’' 
from the U. P. 

The police also raided some houses in the Jorasanko area on Saturday morning. 
Fourteen persons were arrested. They were said to have come from Khulna, 
Benares and other place as “delegates” to the “Congress”. 

At about 11-30 a. m. on Saturday the police raided the premises No. 3-1, Pal 
Street and arrested 17 persons, said to be Congress delegates. The rooms occupied 
by them were thoroughly searched and all the belongings of the arrested people were 
taken away by the police. 

There was also a demonstration by several Sii^hs in Bhowanipur in the morning. 
The police arrested 20 men. 


Arrested Leaders Released 

Pundit Madau Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Nehru, Mr. Govind Malaviya, Mr. Sreedhar 
Malaviya and others, who were arrested at Asansol Station early on Friday morn- 
ing, and who were detained in Asaasol Jail were released on the 3rd. April on the 
orders of the Calcutta Police, 

Official Accousst of the Session 

The following was issued under Government authority : — 

Committee, in the course of his unread speech, 
said : ‘We shall be satisfied with nothing less than Government by the people and 
for the people. If we have not yet succeeded, it is only .because we have not been 
able to put on the requisite pressure. And that pressure is revolt. For an unarmed 
nation like India, Civil Disobedience or a non-violent revolt is the only weapon in 
our hands to compel the Government to our demands. We can on no account aban- 
don the weapon. The next step is complete non-co-operation with the present ad- 
ministration, including rsfusal to serve ^’in the Army and Police, non-payment of 
taxes including rent, and boycott of all British goods and foreign cloth. It will in- 
volve terrible Bufl;ering. At present, we may not waste our time over the White Paper 
but concentrate our energies on the vigorous prosecution of the Civil Disobedience 
campaign.” 

In his presidential address to the Congress session which could not be delivered, 
but copies of which were also distributed, Pandit Malaviya described the White Paper 
as an ‘ugly revelation of the attitude of British statesmen towards India and her 
problems, which constitutes a deliberate afront to the patriotism and intelligence of 
India, and which propose, to make the position of Indians worse than it is to-day.” 
Concluding he asked all sections of the people “to sink all communal differences and 
establish political unity”, so that in the future they could “prepare a constitution 
which shall give India real independence to manage her own affaris”. 

The Resolutions 

A7no7igst the resolutions drafted by the Subjects Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, copies of which were distributed in the Esplanade where an open session 
was attempted to be held, were those : (1) reaffirming complete independence as the 
Congress goal, (2) holding Civil Disobedience as a perfectly legitimate weapon for 
the attainment of that goal, (3) reaffirming the decision to strengthen and extend 
the Civil Disobedience movement by calling on the people to pursue it with greater 
vigour, (4) calling upon the people not to buy foreign cloth and concentrate on 
boycotting all British goods, ^5) declaring that the White Paper was not worthy^ [of 
acceptance nor even of consideration as it is devised to perpetuate foreign domina- 
tion of this country” and (6) retaining its old statement of “fundamental 
rights”. 


Pt. Malaviya’s Presidential Address 

The following are extracts from Pt. Malaviya’s Presidential address, which he was 
not able to deliver, owing to his detention in Assansol : 

I offer my profound thanks for the honour of being called upon to preside over 
the deliberations of the Indian National Congress. That the honour has been con- 
ferred on me at a time when the country is placed in very abnormal circumstances, 
when onr revered countryman, — Mahatma Gandhi—and a large number of India’s 
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patriotic sons and daughters are still undergoing imprisonment makes my grateful- 
ness for this signal mark of confidence in me all greater. I also fully realise the 
responsibility which has thus been placed upon me. I pray that 1 may prove equal 
to it. 

When I was entering Delhi to preside over the Congress last year, I was arrested 
and detained in jail until some time after the Congress bad met and passed its 
resolutions in spite of the efforts of the police to prevent it from doing so. This 
fact and the attitude of the Government towards the Congress as disclosed in recent 
official announcements, had prepared people to apprehend that 1 would not be 
allowed to attend the Congress this year also. This is no longer a matter of conjec- 
ture. While writing this note this morning I received the following letter from the 
Collector of Benares:— 

“Dear Pandit .The Bengal Government have advised the local Government 

that the Public Safety Act is in force in Bengal and that if you and other leaders 

f roceed to Calcutta for the Congress sessions you will not be allowed to attend it. 

am directed to communicate the above to you and I request th/it you will be so 
good as to pass on the warning to other leaders who may be m Benares at the 
present time”. 

I appreciate the action of the Bengal Government in sending me this 'warning 
in this courteous manner. I have informed them however that I see no justification 
for their decision that we should not be allowed to attend the Congress, and have 
told them by what train I intend to leave for Calcutta. 

Last year the Government arrested a large number of people !on their wuiy to 
attend the Congress at Delhi. This year also I hear that the police arc very 
active in preventing people from going to attend the Congress. The police Comm is- 
fiioner of Calcutta has issued a press notification warning the public that whosoever 
harbours, receives or assembles in any house or premises in hivS occupation or charge 
or under his control a person whom he knows to have been deputed to Calcutta as 
a delegate to the Indian National Congress, 19!10, will render himself liable to pro- 
secution under the Penal Code. He has also warned all landlords that the recep- 
tion committee of the said Congress has been declared an unlawful association and 
that any place which in the opinion of the Bengal Government is used for the pur- 
pose of the said unlawful association is liable to be notified and taken possession of 
by the police who may direct any person therein and take possession of the mov- 
able property found therein. 

The Government have thus obviously done all they could severely to discourage 
and prevent the holding of the Congress at Calcutta. 

Its present attitude is mortally indefensible and politically unwise. It cannot be 
too strongly condemned. The Congress may well be describud as the unofficial Parlia- 
ment of India. It is the greatest and most active political organiBation of the 
country. It has been in existence now for forty-seven years. It has a great record 
behind it. The most important constitutional and administrative reforms which have 
taken place in India during the last half century have all been due to the work or 
pressure of the Congress. It has been the constant and fearless champion of the 
people’s right for freedom and self-government. The forty-six volutnca of its reports, 
the numerous reports of its Provincial and District Conferences and the proceedings 
of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils all eloquently attest how the 
Congress has been fighting for measure after measure with only one object in view 
namely, the amelioration of the condition of tbe people and their national advance- 
ment in all important directions. 

It has always pleaded for equal political rights and equal justice to all classes and 
aections of the people. During the last thirteen years, the most respected of Con- 
gressmen have repeatedly suffered imprisonment for the sake of the country’s cause. 

For all these reasons the people regard the Congress as their best friend and 
guide and are ever willing to listen to its advice, even when it involves a sac- 
rifice of the personal interests. 

Ever since the Montfqrd proposals were published, the Congress has been prea- 
lor fhe intoduction of responsibility ^in the Central Government of India. 
Fmchng that the Government gave no sign of willingness to respond to the request 
the Congress cmclared in 1929 that if Government would Jnot announce their willing- 
ness to grant British Dominion Status to India up to the lend of the next year, the 
Eongreas '^ould advise the country to declare itself for complete independence. 
The Viceroy did make a declaration on first November 1929, but that did not 
paeet the requirements of the Congress and consequently on the first day of 
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January, 1930 the Congress declared complete independence to be its goal. On 
March 12 , succeeding, Mahatma Gandhi started the Civil Disobedience Movement 
0 bring pressure to bear upon the Government to concede to minimum national 
uemand which he clearly defined. The Government adopted strong measures to sup- 
press the movement. But it failed to do so. Then after nearly a yearns resolute 
aammistration Lord Irwin’s Government considered it wise and just to make a 
TTUce with the Congress through Mr. Gandhi which is known as the Gandhi — Irwin 
Pact. The Pact was made with the approval of the British Government. 

The Congress was then invited by the Prime Minister of England to send its 
representatives to the Round Table Conference because it was felt by the Govern- 
ment that without the Congress the Conference could not be regarded as fully rep- 
resentative. The Congress appointed Mahatma Gandhi as its sole representative and 
he attended the Conference as such. He returned to India anxious to co-operate 
with the Government in the further work of the Conference. But while the Con- 
ference was going on in London, the general election in England brought a large 
Conservative majority into Parliament and a strong Conservative became the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

‘‘As the result of the election” in the words of Mr. Benthall, who represented 
the Conference the “policy undoubtedly changed. The right wing of the new Gov- 
ernment made up its mind to break up the Conference and to fight Congress. 
The Muslims who do not want Central responsibility were delighted. Government 
undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to get away with provincial autonomy 
with a promise of central reform”. “Wo had made up our minds”, continues Mr. 
Benthall, “before this that a fight with Congress was inevitable ; we felt and said 
that the sooner it came the better. Bat we made up our minds that for a crushing 
success we should have all possible friends on our side. The important thing to us 
seemed to be to carry the Hindu in the street represented by such people as Sapru, 
Jayakar, Patro and others. If we could not get them to fight Congress, we could 
at least ensure that they would not back Congress. We pressed upon Government 
that the one essential earnest of good faith which would satisfy these people was to 
undertake to bring in the Provincial and Central Constitution in one Act. So we 
joined with, strange companions. Government saw the argument ; and the Conference 
instead of breaking up in disorder with lOO per cent of Hindu political India 
against us ended in promises of co-operation by 99 per cent of the Confereuee, in- 
cluding even such people as Malaviya, while Gandhi himself was disposed to join 
the standing committee”. 

This needs^ no comment. The subsequent “pronouncements and actions of the Gov- 
ernment culminating in the statement of January 4, 1932, have made it clear that 
even before the return home of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government had decided upon 
launching a strong, carefully planned, comprehensive attack on the Congress and 
had coolly concerted their plans for it. In the light of these facts it becomes easy 
to understand why the Viceroy refused to grant an interview to Mahatma Gandhi 
when he so earnestly sought it with a view to remove the differences which had ari- 
sen between the Government and the Congress in some provinces and to avert 
resort to civil disobedience. The Government did not give Mm that opportunity and 
has kept him interned since that time. The attack on the Congress was hurled like 
an avalanche. The most drastic ordinances were pronaulgatea and extended to ail 
parts of India. 

It is estimated that nearly 120,000 persons Sincluding several thousand women 
and quite a number of children have been arrested and imprisoned during the last 
fifteen months. 

It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Government that its quarrel with the 
Congress is due to the adoption of civil disobedience, by the Congress. I have shown 
above by quoting the letter of Mr. Benthall that the Conservative Tarty and the 
European community of Calcutta decided to fight the Congress, not because it had 
taken up the civil disobedience movement, but because it insisted upon a real trana- 
fer of power from British to Indian hands, in other words, upon having the sub- 
stance of independence in the management of the country ’s affairs . It nauat be 
remembered that as vSir Samuel Hoare boastfully stated, the initiative this time has 
been with the Government. The Congress offered civil disobedience in defence of the 
rights of the people which were attacked by the Government by means of the ordin- 
ances passed under existing laws. It has throughout the campaign been in the 
power of the Government to stop civil disobedience or by abandoning the policy of 
repression. 
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Under the English constitution, the British Parliament exercises sovereign power 
as a legislature, and in theory it has a right to make or unmake any laws whatever 
for Britishers. But as a great English writer (Dicey) has pointed out, ‘ the actual 
exercise of authority by any sovereign whatever, and notably by Parliament is Unii- 
ted on every side by the possibility of popular resistance”. 

Further on he says . “The external limit to the real power of a sovereign con- 
Bifits in the possibility or certainty that his subjects, or large numbers of them will 
disobey or resist his laws”, and still further * ‘‘A sovereign may wish to do many 

things which he either cannot do at all or can do only at great risk of serious 

resistance, and it is on many accounts worth observation that the exact point at 
which the extrnal limitation begins to operate, that is, the point at which subjects 
will offer serious or insuperable resistance to the commands of a ruler whom they 
generally obey is never fixed with precision”. Another great writer cited by T)icQj 
has said : ‘Tf a legislature decided that all blue-eyed babies should be murdered, the 
preservation of blue-eyed babies would be illegal. _ But legislators must go mad be- 
fore they could pass such a law and subjects be idiotic before they could submit to 
it”. This limitation exists even under the most despotic monarchies. 

It is indisputable therefore that if a legislature or a despot should promul- 
gate a law which is obviously unjust or oppressive and attacks our elementary 

liberties, the people have the right to disobey^ such a law and to offer^ to it 

“serious and insuperable resistance”. This right of disobedience or resistance 
is a most valuable constitutional weapon in the hands of a people, by the 
fear of which they can force legislators or despots to exercise their ^ powers within 
the limits of reason and justice, and by which they can re-establish their natural 
rights and liberties when they have been attacked or invaded. The greatest of our 
liberties is the liberty of opinion. It was said by Erskine that ^‘other liberties arc 
held under Government, but the liberty of opinion keeps governments themselves 
in due subjection to their duties. This has produced the martyrdom of truth in 
every age, and the world has been only purged from ignorance with the innocent 
blood of those who have enlightened it.” 

Notwithstanding all the assurance of equality of treatment in the days of the 
war, after the war was over England has changed her attitude towards India. 
It has never yet agreed that India should exercise the right of self-determination to 
establish which she contributed her lives and treasure. On the contrary, she has 
treated Indians during the last thirteen years as a race whose pace of progress to- 
wards self-government must be determined by the Parliament of England. 

England has gone on preparing a constitution for the future Government of India 
with the help of some Indians of its own selection and liking. It has framed ^ the 
constitution under the claim that it is the right and moral obligation of the British 
Parliament to determine to what extent and with what limitations and safeguards it 
will allow India to administer its own affairs. The White Paper is^ an ugly revela- 
tion of the attitude of British statesmen who dominate the English Parliament to- 
day towards India and her problems. It constitutes a deliberate affront to tho 
patriotism and intelligence of India. Indeed it proposes to make the position of 
Indians worse than it is to-day. 

It was idle to expect that a constitution born under the influence of the attitude 
which British statesmen entertain towards India could be one which could be 
acceptable to the Indian people. It is not surprising that the White Paper is being 
condemned all over the country. I hope that no self-respecting Indian who has a 
correct sense of his duty towards the motherland will take Part^ in any further 
confabulations regarding the White Paper unless and until the British Government 
should change its present policy and should make up its mind to treat Indians as 
equal fellowmen who are as much entitled to complete independence in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs as England herself is in regard to her own affairs. 

I appeal to ^ my countrymen to wake up to the reality of the situation. I take 
it that every Indian wants that we should have complete freedom for the manage- 
ment of our own affairs, The attainment of this freedom will become easier if we 
will unite and work with one mind and purpose to achieve it. I implore all 
Hindus and Mussalmans, Sikhs, Christians and Parsees and all other countrymen 
to sink all communal differences and to establish political unity among aU sections 
of the people. 

The Unity Conference which was laid at Allahabad has nearly brought about 
communal agreement. X earnestly hope that the Conference will soon resume its 
work and complete it to the satisfaction of all communities. Our national political 
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aims are common to all parties and with the disillusionment which the White 
Paper has brought about, I have every reason why we should not be able to 
establish political unity in the country. If we succeed in doing so, the pressure of 
United India is bound to induce the British Government to revise its attitude to- 
wards India and Indians and to invite them to exercise their right of self-determi- 
tion and to prepare a constitution which shall give India real independence to 
manage her own affairs. 

In the midst of much darkness, I see a clear vision that the clouds which have 
long been hanging over our heads are lifting. Let every son and daughter do his 
or her duty to expedite the advent of the dawn of the day of freedom and happinesi#. 
Truth is on our side. Justice is with us. God will help us. We are sure to win. 
Vande Mataram. 

TREATMENT OF CONGRESS DELEGATES 

Pandit Malaviya’s Statement 

The following are extracts from the statement prepared by Pundit Malaviya dated 
the 9th. Apifil regarding the treatment of delegates to the Calcutta Congress making 
allegations against the police to which reference was made in the Assembly on the 1st. 
April 1933 (see page 168) and in respect of which the Home Member promised to 
make an enquiry : — 

Over 2,500 delegates started for Calcutta and were arrested either on route or 
at Calcutta, Of those delegates nearly a thousand were arrested and detained be- 
fore they could reach Calcutta. The rest of them, i.e. over 1,500 reached Calcutta 
and notwithstanding the notice issued by the Police Commissioner, were given accom- 
modation at various places in the city. 

When the news wms received at Calcutta that 1 had been arrested on my way, it 
was announced on behalf of the Congress that Mrs. Nellie Sen Gupta would preside 
over the Congress. The time and place for holding the Congress were also announ- 
ced nearly twenty-four hours in advance. Over 250 delegates met at the appointed 
place punctually as the clock struck three. Mrs. Sen Glupta was there at her post 
and started reading her address. All the seven resolutions adopted by the Subjects 
Committee on the previous evening were read out and passed. Eventually, the police 
made a lathi charge, dispersed the huge crowd which had gathered and arrested the 
delegates. Delegate after delegate as he stood up to move resolutions was attacked 
with lathis. Care was taken by the Sergeants not to aim at the head, but serious 
injuries were sustained by the delegates in other parts of the body. One delegate, 
a Vakil from Agra who kept persistently reading a resolution, in spite of a shower 
of blows, had his spectacles broken and one of his eyes severely injured. He may 
have to lose the eye. The lathi blows were supplemented by kicking. Women de- 
legates were not beaten, though some of them who tenaciously stuck to the National 
Flag, were roughly handled in an attempt to snatch the flag from them. 

But there is one episode which happened in Calcutta before the session of the 
Congress to which I wish to draw pointed attention. It relates to the behaviour of 
the police on the evening of the 30th. March. 89 delegates from the U. P., ^ after 
having been taken into custody in the course of a police raid, were assaulted in the 
Lai Bazar Thana. Many of the delegates suffered severe contusions on their faces 
and heads for which some are still under medical treatment.^ Some of these delegates 
occupy high positions in society and are well known in their districts. The facts of 
the incident as represented by Mr. Jivaran Paliwal of Farrukhabad, the loader of 
the group and several other victims, are briefly as follows : 

At 5 p.m. on the 30th. March the police raided a building in Nawab Badruddin 
Street and arrcai.ed 89 delegates all of whom were from the U. P., including three 
from Meerut. The prisoners were taken to the Kolutola Thana and kept there for 
about half an hour. The behaviour of these delegates, as of all other delegates ar- 
rested at different places, was entirely peaceful. No resistance was offered by any 
body either at the time of arrest or while they were being hustled into the prison 
vans. From Kolutala Thana they were moved to the Lai Bazar Thana at about 7-30 
p. m. The prisoners were ordered to alight one by one. Blows were directed at the 
stomach, chest, face, eyes and head. Delegates who tottered under a blow which fell 
on the right side received another immediately on their left. When a prisoner, who 
had been cuffed in the stomach placed his hands there, a shower of fists fell on his 
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UDprotected head and face. Anyone who lowered his head got a violent^ punch on 
his chin* Those who fell down under the assault were kicked with heavy 

boots. Several delegates were unconscious or semi- conscious for a long tiine^ after the 
assault was over. Over a dozen delegates bled either from a torn lip, an injured eye, 
broken teeth, or a broken head. 

Some who happened to come out of their vans in groups got of lightly as com- 
pared to those who came out in singles. The medical attendant of the Thana admi- 
nistered first aid, while sergeants kept jeering and joking at the plight of their vic- 
tims. Tincture of Iodine was applied to the wounds. Some who were senseless or 
suffered from severe pain, particularly from blows received on the stomach and ribs, 
were attended to by their fellow-delegates who fanned them with hand -kerchiefs 
and gave them water to drink. Maulvi Abdul Latif of Lucknow, who had , fainted 
from his injuries in the nbs and was in a serious condition, had to be treated with 
fomentation, and was eventually sent to the Police hospital at night. Pandit Shiva 
Datta Pande of Lucknow, whose condition caused grave anxiety, was also sent to the 
Police hospital for the treatment of injuries in the stomach. Others with similar 

injuries spent the night in the Thana in agony. Next day, i. e. on the 31at. March, 

they were all removed to the Presidency Jail whore the injured had to be specially 

attended to. Some had io be immediately admitted to the Jail Plospital. The blood 
on the face of several of them was washed and their blood-stained clothes changed in 
jail. Pandit fCapil Dev Pande of Gorakhpur, Pandit Jay Dev Sbastri of Farrukhabad 
and Pandit Shiva Prasad Shnkla of Bahraich still carry prominent marks of injuries 
to their eyes and nose. Pandit Cm Prakash Tiwari of Agra and Pandit Satya 
Narayan^ Datt of Etwah display torn lower lips. Thakur Kamal Singh of Agra and 
Mr. Devi Das of Jhansi bear marks of severe injuries on the nose, whilst a number 
of delegates still continue to suffer acute pain in the stomach and ribs. Three dele- 
gates Maulvi Abdul Latif, Pandit Shiva Datta of Lucknow and Pandit Shiva Prasad 
Shukla of Bahraich were kept in the jail hospital throughout their detention, and the 
former two were unable to seat up or move by themselves even when they were 
released on the 6th, April. Sjt. Virendra Kumar Sadh of Farrukhabad, who has been 
badly injured in the ribs has had to be detained in Calcutta for treatment. 

Since writing the above other incidents of a similar nature that took place at 
Kalighat and in the Bhowauipore Thana have come to my notice. The prisoners who 
were assaulted in this thana and on their way to it were released only on the 4th. 
i. e., the day I left Calcutta, Some of them have since seen me in Benares and re- 
lated details of assaults on delegates who had been arrested at Kalighat on the 30th. 
March and Ist April, The facts are briefly as follows : — 

On the 30th March, about 180 delegates were arrested at Kalighat. They were 
marched to the Bhowanipur Police Station on foot under police escort. Several dele- 
gates were assaulted while being put under arrest as also afterwards. Mr. Fakir 
Chand bears marks of violent blows on the’ head, left arm and other parts of the 
body. His condition having become grave he was sent at midnight in a rikshaw to the 
Police Hospital, Similarly Sjt, Ram Saroop and Maujilal of fjnao were beaten 
for raising sogans. Both these delegates had to be sent to the Police Hospital at 
night. Sjt. Naorang Singh of Gonda was given a blow with the stick on his face. 
Two of hfs teeth were broken, and the upper lip badly injured. Sjt. Sukhdeo 
Prasad of Gorakhpur was struck several blows causing profuse bleeding. He too 
was treated later on in the Police Hospital. Sjt. Rampalak Singh and Sjt. Sampuran 
Tiwari of Basti got violent blows on their heads, causing bleeding wounds. Sjt. 
Mata^ Prasad of Gonda was hit on his private parts. He is still suffering from the 
injuries and finds urination extremely painful. 

The other incident relates to the arrest of 21 delegates of U. P. who occupy 
leading positions in the Congress. This batch was arrested on the 1st April at 
Kalighat at about 11 a.m. They were taken to the Bhowanipore Thana in a bus. 
At the Thana they were given chairs and benches to sit on. While the names and 
other particmars were being taken down a sergeant suddenly pulled Thakur Munshi 
bingh of Hacdol by the ear and shouting “You cried ‘down with the British 
Government , oh^ ?, punched him several times heavily on the temples. The sergeant 
was interrupted his attack on Thakur Munshi Singh by a telephone call. 'But he 
retuped from the telephone and began to belabour his victim again. When Mr. 
icustom u delegate from Jhansi tried to remonstrate on behalf of his com- 
the sergeant struck a heavy blow with his stick on his head causing 'a big 
sergeant retired eventualiy only on the arrival of a Magistrate who 
aa been summoned m view of the important arrests of these men. Later Mr. A 
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G. Kher, a leading Congressman and Vakil of Jhansi, who was one of the 21 
delegates, refused to supply any more particulars as regards the names and addresses 
of his group unless the incident of the attack on Thakur Munshi Singh and Mr. 
Rustora was duly noted by the police. Eventually their demand was complied with 
and the fact of the assault recorded in the police diary. 

The beating during the actual Congress session might have been exhected. But 
one could hardly believe that prisoners in custody would be treated in the manner 
described above. I make a present of these facts to those who are in power. 

Interpellations In Commons — 22nd. May 1933 

In the House of Commons to-day Mr. Thomas Williams asked if the Governm^t 
of Bengal had yet reported to the Government of India on the representations by 
members of the Legislative Assembly alleging ill-treatment by the police of Con- 
gressmen arrested in connection with the recent Congress session. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied that the Government of India had just received a 
detailed report and the views of the Government of Bengal which showed that the 
allegations were false. Sir Samuel Hoare added that the Government of Bengal 
were issuing a communique on the subject shortly. 

Mr. Williams asked when the report would be available to the public. 

Sir Samuel Hoare asked for notice and said that he certainly was prepared to 
m^ake a full statement and he did not see any reason at the moment why the report 
should not be made available. 

Mr. Morgan Jones asked if Sir Samuel Hoare was aware that Pandit Malaviya 
had given detailed information on the matter, including the names of persons attac- 
ked, and asked whether in view of this Sir Samuel Hoare did not consider a public 
inquiry desirable. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied : — T am very sorry to sea that so prominent an Indian 
public man as Pundit Malaviya has given his name to these very vicious and false 
charges.’ Sir Samuel Hoare added that Mr. Morgan Jones would see when the 
Government of Bengal made their statement that the charges from start to finish 
were false. 

Sir Bertram Fallo (Conservative) asked if any one was being proceeded against 
for false statements. 

Mr. Williams asked if Pandit Malaviya was not generally recognised as a person 
whq^ told truth. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied that it was all the more regrettable that on two occa- 
sions Pandit Malaviya had lent his name to totally false and unsupported charges. 

Pundit Malaviya’# Challenge 

In reply to the above Pandit Malaviya sent on the next day, the 23rd. May, the 
following cablegram to Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Morgan Jones, and Mr. Thomas 
Williams of the House of Commons, London : — 

‘With reference to questions in the House of Commons, if Government institute a 
public enquiry regarding the charges of ill-treatment of tlie Congress delegates in 
Calcutta, will have evidence led to substantiate them. If inquiry not held, would 
welcome prosecution. Regarding Benares women’s case my printed criticism of Ma- 
gistrate' s judgment sent to you and other friends in November last remained un- 
answered by Government, It fully established the truth of the case.— Malaviya’. 

Interpellations in Commous — 29th. May 1933 

Replying to Mr. Tom Williams in the Commons to-day, Sir S. Hoare said that 
the statement by the ^ Beugal^ Government endorsed by the Government of India 
as regards the allegations of ill-treatment by the Police would be issued in India this 
evening, and a copy would be communicated to the House. 

Mr. Tom Williams, in view of last week’s etatemeat about the untruthful allega- 
tions, requested an inquiry into the allegations and the prosecution of the utterera 
of untruths. 

Sir S. Hoare said : “We have had a full inquiry. People who have made the 
charges are entitled if they wish to take the charges into the courts’’. 

Mr. Tom Williams suggested that as evidence seemed to show the statements 
were wholly untrue, it was the duty of the Government of India to prosecute Pan- 
dit Malaviya and others. 
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Sir S. Hoare : “It is quite unnecessary to take such steps. I ana satisfied as 
also the Government of India that there is no ground for these charges’'. 

Govt. Communique on Malaviya Statement 

The following Press Communique was issued by the Government of India from Simla 

on the 29th. May : — 

The statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya dated April Qt-h, relating 
to certain incidents in connection with the recent attempt to hold a session of the 
Congress in Calcutta, was brought to the notice of the Government of India by cer- 
tain members of the Legislative Assembly, who drew particular attention to the serious 
allegations contained in it regarding assaults by the police on members of the Con- 
gress after they had been taken into custody. At the request of the Government of 
India, the Government of Bengal have had an enquiry made into these allegations 
by the Commissioner of Police. The following are the views of the Government of 
Bengal on the various allegations after considering the report of the Commissioner 
of Police and other information at their disposal. 

Ths statement of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya dealt with four separate incidents. 

As regards the first incident during the actual attempt to held the session, it is 
alleged, the delegates were severely assaulted by police sergants. The statement says : 
“Delegate after delegate, as he stood up to move the resolutions, was violently 
attacked by sergents, wielding lathis, with all their might. Lai hi blows were supple- 
mented by kicking”. The Government of Bengal draw special attention to the tact 
that the session was held in the open space adjoining one of the most frequented 
road crossings in Calcutta. Whatever action was taken by the police was taken in 
full view of the public on an occasion in which all sections of the Press were inter- 
ested, Several individuals connected with the more extreme sections of the Press in 
Calcutta were known to have been present, and to have taken part in the session. 
Yet an examination of the leading local newspapers shows that, while the general 
references to lathi charges were made in most of the reports of the incidents which 
occurred at the meeting, no mention was made in a Calcutta newspaper, so far as 
the Government of Bengal are aware, of any of the incidents referred to in the 
statement issued by the Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

One paper, “The Liberty”, which had made special enquiries stated on 2nid April 
that on enquiry it was ascertained that about a dozen persons who received in- 
juries as a result of lathi charges were attended to at the Medical College Hospital, 
wherefrom they were dressed and discharged. It was not till several days later — and 
this not in Calcutta, but in Benares and through a person who was not himself 
present at the meeting — that these particular allegations regarding the conduct of the 
police were made. 

Another allegation is that although the Calcutta Corporation had an ambulance 
present at the spot where the meeting was held, it was not used, and had to go 
away empty. In view of these facts, the Government of Bengal cotisider that no 
reliance can be placed on the statement made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as 
regards this incident, 

Lal Bazab Than a Incident 

The second item in the statement alleges that 89 delegates from the United 
Provinces, after being taken into custody in the course of a police raid, were 
severely assaulted by European or Anglo-Indian sergeants in Lal Bazaar Thana, the 
assault being “wanton, brutal and evidently premeditated”. It is alleged that when 
the prisoners arrived in vans, about thirty sergeants rushed up from diifereat 
directions, and lined up in two rows facing each other, between the exit of the 
vans and the gate of the lock-up, and that as the prisoners alighted one by one, 
each was set upon by the sergeants and belaboured with sticks and fists. 

The detailed report submitted by the Commissioner of Police, shows that at 5 
p.m. on 30th March, a party of police went to No. 1, Nawab Badruddin Street and 
there affected the arrest of 89 delegates. On the arrival of the police, several dele- 
gates attempted to escape. Others went to the open window overlooking the street 
and shouted Congress slogans, with the result that a crowd collected and began to 
assume a truculent attitude. Some force was used in clearing the delegates from 
the window. Later, when the arrested delegates were ordered to enter the prison 
vans, which were overcrowded, they started satyagraha by sitting down on the 
road. As it was not possible to allow this on a public thoroughfare, a certain 
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amount of force had to be used to get these men into the vans. On arrival at Lai 
Bazaar at about 7 p.m., when it was dark, the vans, in accordance with the usual 
procedure, were backed into the lock-up gate. No sergeants other than those of the 
escort were present at the time. The first few delegates missed the steps in conse- 
quence of ^ darkness and fell on the ground. On an arclight being lighted, the re- 
maining prisoners descended from the prison vans by the steps. 

All the prisoners were examined by the lock-up doctor and such injuries as they 
were suffering from were noted in the lock-up registers. Two of the men who fell 
! ^ prison van, viz.. Pandit Sheo Dutt Pandey and Maulana Abdul Latif, com- 
plained of internal paiu.^ The doctor recommended that they should be sent to the 
police hospital for the night, and this was done. Twelve other prisoners had minor 
injuries, for which they were treated. The doctor also examined all the other pri- 
soners on their arrival and recorded their injuries in the register. Though he en- 
quired how they had sustained these injuries they made uo statement. The Inspector- 
General in charge of the lock-up, found two men who fell from the prison van being 
attended to by the doctor and no complaints were made to him by them nor by the 
other prisoners. When the Deputy Commissioner, Headquarters, visited the lock-up 
f-he next morning, no prisoner made any complaint to him. He visited the two men 
who had been^ admitted into the hospital and questioned them as to how they came 
by their injuries. But neither of them complained that they had been beaten by the 
police officers. The injuries caused to the two prisoners named were accounted for 
by their fall from the van, The injuries found on the other twelve prisoners would 
be the natural result of the force that had to be used in effecting the arrest of these 
men and getting them into the vans. The Government of Bengal are convinced that 
the allegations made in Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s statement that when the 
prisoners arrived the sergeants lined up in two rows and made the prisoners run 
the gauntlet, are untrue and maliciously false. 

Ahrest of Delegates at Kalighat 

The thiid allegation is that when 110 delegates were arrested at Kalighat, a num- 
ber of them were wantonly asaulted, nearly 40 persons receiving injuries caused 
mainly by one sergeant. The Deputy Commissioner, Southern Suburbs, reported 
that at about 9 p. m. on the 30th. March, a contingent of police officers and men, 
about twenty-four in number, headed by the Assistant Commissioner, South Suburbs, 
raided four places one after another, where a number of delegates from different pro- 
vinces had taken shelter. The delegates, hearing of the arrival of the police, left their 
rooms and collected on the different terraces, after closing the terrace doors. When 
the police wanted to go to the terrace, they found the doors closed, and in spite of 
of repeated calls, ^ the doors were not opened. Accordingly they had to be forced open. 
The delegates raised revolutionary and Congress slogans, and would not yield to any 
order or direction.^ Accordingly force was used as it was necessary to bring them 
under control. Prison vans were requisitioned from the headquarters, to take them 
to the police station, but as they continued to shout revolutionary slogans, such as, 
*‘Long Live Devolution’’, and “Down with the British Government” which attracted 
a big crowd in the locality and as there was some delay in getting the vans, it 
was considered advisable to send them on foot to the police station in batches under 
escort to avoid any demonstration by the crowd. They continued to be unruly 
all the way to the police station. On their arrival at the police station when their 
names and addresses were being taken down, it was found that eleven of them had 
injuries which were duly noted in the register. These included one Fakir Chand 
who was sufteriug from dislocation of the left shoulder and one Tej Bahadur Singh 
who had dislocation of two teeth. The rest had superficial injuries. Apart from 
these eleven, ^ no other prisoner made any complaint of injury. They were kept at 
the police station during the night and were removed to the jail the next morning. 
No complaint of assault was made to any of superior police officers who made 
frequent visits to the police station on the night ot March 30th and the morning 
of the 31sfc. 

The Government of Bengal observe that this report shows that only eleven persons 
out of the 206 persons arrested were injured, and that no complaints were made to 
the superior police officers. In view of the circumstances in which the arrests were 
made, the number of injuries cannot be said to be excessive. The Government of 
Bengal accept the report of the Commissioner of Police as correct. 

The fourth allegation refers to the arrest of twenty- one delegates from the United 
Provinces at Kalighat on the morning of 1st April. These were taken on arrest tq 
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Bhowanipore Than a. It is alleged that while their names and other particulars were 
being taken down at the Thana, a sergeant who was soid to hav^e been responsible 
for the assault on the prisoners referred to in the allegation, brutally attacked two 
of them. The Commissioner of Police reports that on the morning of the 1st. April, 
the police arrested 21 U. P. delegates. While they were being put under arrest they 
were extremely violent, and would not board the ’ lorry, and created a scene in the 
locality by shouting continuously objectionable and revolutionary slogans. At that 
time some force was used to make them board the lorry and at the police station* 
four of them complained of assault against the sergeant, but they had no injury on 
their persons and declined to go to the hospital to be examined. 

Though the complaint was duly recorded in the station-diary, the Government 
of Bengal point out, however, that as the persons who made the complaint had no 
marks on them, and refused to be examined by any doctor, it is not surprising, con- 
sidering the circumstances in which they were arrested, that no farther notice was 
taken of the complaint. The Government of Bengal pointed out that the allegation 
that the arrival of a magistrate caused the sergeant to cease this assault, is shown 
to be false by the fact that no magistrate visited the police station. 

The Government of Bengal have dealt with these allegations on the basis of a 
careful examination of the report submitted by the Uommissioner of Police .and their 
own acquaintance with what appeared in the newspapers and reports receivinl by 
them at the time of the sessions. Apart from the fact that none of these B«‘rions alle- 
gations appeared in the Press, shortly after the events w’cre alleged to have occurred, 
the Government of Bengal draw attention to the fact that the Legislative Couinul of 
Bengal was in session till the evening of 4th. April, and thus the mem])er 3 of the 
Council would have had full opportunity of drawing the attention of the Government; 
to them by means of questions or by moving the adjournment of the Hmisc. The 
absence of any attempt to refer to the alleged incidents in the Council is, in their 
opinion, almost conclusive proof that no such occurrences took place. 

The Government cf Bengal consider the statement as a whole to he false, a state- 
ment issued to discredit the work of the Calcutta Police, to whose efforts was mainly 
due the complete failure of the attempt to hold the session of the Indian National 
Congress. 

The Government of India, after considering the report of the Government of 
Bengal, fully endorse the latter^s conclusions. 

Pandit Malaviya^s Second Challenge to Govt. 

In reply to the above, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya issued the following state- 
ment to the press, dated the 23rd. June 1933 

Sir Samuel Hoare stated in the House of Commons on IMay 22 that the aIU‘ga- 
tions made by me regarding the assaults on Congressmen w'ho went to attend the 
Congress were false and vicious. I cabled him then that if he would order a public 
enquiry, I would have evidence led to substantiate the charges and if no enquiry was 
held, I would welcome a prosecution for having ptiblishcd the statement J did, 8ir 
Samuel Hoare has not adopted either of the courses. Yet, replying to a qucHtion in 
the House of Commons, he has reiterated that the Indian Government and the Ben- 
gal Government considered that the accusations against the Calcutta police were 
false and he completely agreed with those conclusions. 

During the last two days I met 14 gentlemen who had gone to Calcutta to attend 
the Congress. They came on my invitation, I examined every one regarding the 
Calcutta incidents. Their full statements have been recorded and relcaBt*d for pul)- 
lication with this. It will be seen that they have unanimously supported the state- 
ment issued by me on April 9 and give the lie to the explanations put forward in the 
Government communique for the injuries they suffered. 1 myself have seen the marks 
of injuries which some of these persons still bear on their persons. It ;i8 obvious that 
the accusatioi^ I put forward in my statement and the explanations given by the Go- 
v^nment m the communique cannot both be true. One of the two must be false. I 
^erecl and offer again to prove my statements as true. I once more invite Bit Sarnued 
Hoare to submit tho two statements to the test of an impartial public enquiry. 







ilED PARTY CONFERENCE 


OPENING DAY^PATNA, 19th. JANUARY 1933 

The conference to inaugurate the Bihar United Party, was held at Patna on the 
19lh. January 1933 in a big but otherwise unpretentious Shamiana on the grounds 
of the Srimati Eadhika Sinha Institute, and, as reported by the deader' of 
Allahabad proved far from a tame affair. And considering that invitations had been 
issued liberally, and besides the landlords and kisans, an appreciable number of men 
subscribing to the Congress programme, were present, the proceedings could not 
but rehect the thoughts and feelings prevailing in the country. And it must be 
admitted that, amidst interruptions at a certain stage, on the whole the organisers 
of the party and specially the Maharajadhiraja of JDarhhanga who was in the chair 
kept a cool head aud tried to accommodate others as far as possible. 

It fell to the lot of Mr. Sachchidanartda Sinha who moved the resolution on the 
creed of the party to face the music. ‘Swadeshi’ was the first cry^ that emanated 
from a section of the audience, but Rai Bahadur Amarnaih Chatter jee quietly moved 
and Mr. Sinha most willingly accepted the amendment that encouragement of the 
manufacture of Swadeshi goods and their use would be part of the creed of the 

party, Babu Nageshivar Prasad Sinha, pleader, Ualtonganj, next rose to say that the 

party could not be a united political party unless Congress men joined it and kisans 
would have no confidence in it unless the party adopted a resolution on the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners and made the best efforts in this 

behalf. One gentleman demanded that this should be the first resolution of the 

conference, and another that the formation of the party be postponed till the release 
of Congress leaders in this province. Mr. Saehchidananda Sinha replied that they 
did not desire that Mahatma Gandhi should remain in jail for a minute longer and 
a separate resolution could be moved on the subject but he failed to see why the 
party should not be formed till Congress leaders had been released. The resolution 
on the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders was adopted. 

After the first cry of ‘Hindi, Hindi’, soon after the first speaker commenced hia ' 
speech, the proceedings throughout were conducted in Hindustani except the address 
of the president, the gist of which was explained in Hindi. 

A meeting of the representatives of every district chosen from among those who 
attended the conference, was to frame the constitution of the party. 

Among those present were ; the Eaja Bahadur of Banaili, the Eaja Bahadur of 
Amawan, Eaja Raghunandan Prasad Singh, the Maharaja Bahadur of Gidhaur, 
Raja P. C. Lai Chaudhry, the Maharajkumar of Dumraon, the Maharajkumar of 
Chota Nagpur, Raja Radhika Raman Prasad Sinha of Surajpura, Kumar Ganga- 
nand Sinha, Sir Sultan Ahmad, Mr. Hasan Imam, Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha, Sir 
Ganesh Dutt Singh, Rai Bahadur Harihar Prasad Singh, Rai Bahadur Shyam 
Nandan Sahay, Rai Bahadur Lekh Narayan Sinha, Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nato, Rai 
Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh, Babu Anant Prasad, Rai Bahadur Rad^ Krishna 
Jalan, Rai Bahadur A marnath Chatterjee, Maul vi Mubarak Ah, Maulyi Abbas Ah, 
Mr. M. Yunus, Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Prasad Sinha, Babu Gupteswar Prasad Sinha, 
MX.A., Babu Adit Prasad Sinha, Babu Srikrishna Prasad^ Maulvi Muhammad 
Hafeez, m.l.c., Babu Rameshwar Prasad Sinha 'm.l.c., Babu Radha Mohan Smgh 
Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Ray, Babu Radha Kant Saran, Pandit Balgobind 
Malaviya, Babu Kamaleshwari Sahay, Mr. AirHasan, Bar-at-law, Mr, Naqui Imam, 
Pandit Braj Bchari Ohaube, Mr. Chandrabansi Sahay, Maulvi Say^dul Haqjie, 
Maulvi Muhammad Ibrahim of Terhi Ghat, Maulvi Khalilur Rahman Rai Bahadur 
Krishnadev Narayan Mahtha, Babu Bhagwati Sinha, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, Babu 
Hara Krishna Chaudhry, Babu Sri Narayan Mahta, M. L. • C.,- Babu Maheswar 
Prased Narayan Sinha, Rai Bahadur Bansidhar Uhandhania and Babu Mathura 

^^Xhe^Raja Bahadur of Banaili formally proposed the Maharajadhiraja of Datbhanga 
to the chair 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath said that he had geat pleasure iu seconding Ac mo- 
tion. (Cries of “Hindi, Hindi’.) Thereupon the Rai Bahadur speaking in Hmdus- 

58 
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tani said that times had changed and as formerly the darshan of Rajas purified 
them, now did that of kisans. They must make sacrifices to ameliorate the conm- 
tion of the masses. The only difference between them and the Congress was on. the 
question of civil disobedience. The Maharajadhiraja was ^young and promising, in 
Tirhut people trembled for fear of Pandits but the Maharajadhiraja had crossed the 
seas twice and was preparing to do so a third time (laughter). Similarly he hoped 
in this fight with the bureaucracy he would remain undaunted. (Cheers). 

Maulvi Mubarak Ali supported the motion. 

Presidential Address 

Maha^ajadhiTajcb Sir KaTneshwciT Sifigh, after thanking theiCOnference, referred to 
the ‘profound sense of grief and irreparable loss felt by the organising committee 
due to the sudden demise of one of their most respected and beloved collogues. 
But the spirit with which the late Sir Ali Imam had enthused them^ at Ranchi 
still endureci and spurred them on towards the fulfilment of the whole object he had 
in view. His great speech at Ranchi was the last will and testament about me 
future of the public life of the province of which he was one of the makers. On 
those of us who mourned his loss had undoubtedly fallen the responsibility of carry- 
ing out its wishes and completing the unfinished work for the cause for which he 

lived and died. i. m • ^ 

Proceeding, the President said : We have met this morning t 9 formally inaugurate 

the party which we propose to call the Bihar United Partij in pursuance of a 
resolution, passed at Ranchi on Sept. 4, 1932. Many of iis^ present here \yer 0 
parties to it and they will be merely translating their own wishes into action. 
Others, who have very kindly come here in response to my invitation, I believe, 
also agree with the object with which this party is going to be established.’ 

Referring to the criticisms to which their proposal to form the party had been 
subjected, the President said : One of the main criticisms has been that its forma- 
tion is premature, that we should wait and see what form the Government of India 
Bill may take, before we start our career. My reply to this argument is^ that we 
have to face probably in the next twelve months of fateful selection which will 
have an immense effect for good or evil on the destinies of our province. That 
election will determine to whom will be allotted the task of initiating the first 
autonomous Government of the province and starting it on the road of progress. 
With this prospect can we rest content that there should be only one party in the 
field whose programme has hitherto been purely negative ? Whether that party 
will or will not take part in the working of the new ^ constitution, I cannot even 
now prophesy : but I hold strongly that negation is not statesmanship. And our 
province will be gravely endangered unless the Reforms find it prepared with a 
united party to replace the present Government and if the province is left to the 
haphazard result of an election of individuals with no common interest and no 
lint of common policy. Statesmanship and self-interest alike demand that the Re- 
forms should not find us unprepared, as we must be if we postpone action any 
longer. 

second line of criticism is at our presumption in calling ourselves the Bihar 
United Party, and it is said that the condition of discordant elements will be of 
short duration. Gentlemen, union is strength, and we must have a strong party to 
take over the reins of Government and guide it on the path of prosperity, not a 
collection of groups, each playing for its own hand, and only combining by 
accident but a party already in being, with a common purpose and policy and 
commanding general confidence. We intend to rise above castes and creeds and 
sectional interests which have split Bihar in the past into so many warring camps, 
and to unite with the common purpose of making the [new constitution a success, 
and of showing the world that the Indians of Bihar can administer their province 
successfully and lead it on to progressive betterment. 

To those who are prepared to cavil at the Bihar United Party I would point 
to the success already obtained. The first obstacle to union was the differences 
existing between landlords and tenants under the tenancy law. That obstacle has 
been surmounted. The committee appointed at Ranchi has done its work and a 
Bill is to be introduced in the current session of the Council which goes far to put 
on a satisfactory footing the relations between the two main partners in agriculture. 
I claim that a good start has been made to justify our name, and that we may 
forward confidently to the future for progressive increase in the establishment of 
goodwill among the communities of our province. But. that will be just the begin- 
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ning of the programme which this party will endeavour to carry out to promote the 
social and economic betterment of the country in general and the province m 
particular. 

‘Further, it will be our earnest endeavour to get into this party all people who 
although they stand for peace, progress and^ stability of the country, yet for one 
reason or the other could neither identify themselves with either the present day 
Government. I would go further, and say that we hope to get in this party persons 
who had so long identified their interest with those of the Government or of the 
Congress, but who now realise that ours is the best policy to follow in the changed 
condition of things. These considerations and hopes, gentlemen, encouraged me to 
pursue the idea of the formation of the party which we have met to-day to 
inaugurate. We wish to call this party Bihar United Party advisably because we 
seek to unite on this platform people who hitherto belonged to different camps 
and include in our working committee due representation of all. From such an 
unity we seek to derive strength for serving our motherland. 

T wish to emphasise this point because of the misgivings that are generally felt 
with respect to this party. Much of these misgivings, if I have been able to read 
the public mind correctly, arise from two great mis-conceptions, viz., (i) that the 
Government of to-day will utilise this party in ruling this province, although to all 
appearances it will be non-existent, and (ii) that the landlords will dominate the 
future legislature to the detriment of other classes. To these charges I have got 
only one submission to make and that is that in the future constitution the power 
is going to pass out of the hands of the bureaucracy to the hands of the people. 

It does not require much intelligence to understand that the security for a ^ peaceful 
administration in future will lie not in the hands of the officialdom as it is ccmsti- 
tuted at present, but in keeping the people of Bihar happy and contented. Even 
if it may be granted that so long the landlords were looking ^ to the bureaucracy 
for the preservation of their rights and interests it goes without saying that the 
time is fast approaching when they must identify their interests with those of the 
peasantry of this land for their own preservation. In the new order of 
the landed proprietors will not be able to keep their position as leaders if the 
people are alienated from them and it is with the intention of standing shoulder to 
to shoulder with them that we have obtained the creed of the party in the manner 
in which we have done. But the sceptic would say that the ‘proof of the pudding 
is in the eating’I Since we are to-day merely inaugurating the party, I would simply 
say “wait and see’\ Our action will no doubt be judged by the bar of public opi- 
nion ere-long: and with heart within and God over head, 1 am confident that the 

popular verdict will be in our favour.’ ^ ^ ^ -o u- 

Continuing the president said that the organising committee ^ formed at Eanchi 
to do the ‘spade-work’ had under the able secretaryship of the Eaja Sahib of Surajpura 
succeeded in discharging its duties well. The Eaja Sahib visited one district 
another and met all classes of people to remove the misunderstandings that had 
unfortunately arisen in respect to this party and to gather support for it. The orga- 
nising committee had adopted report of the sub-committees. 

The labours of the constitution sub-committee were embodied in the proposed 
creed of the Bihar United Party. A very large number of men did not desire any- 
thing more than the immediate establishment of Dominion Status for India, or to 
call it by another nomenclature ‘substance of Independence’. Clause (b) of the 
objects of the party laid down that the condition precedent to the party working 
the next instalment of reforms was that we must have by the same statute complete 
provincial autonomy and responsibility at the centre with such safeguards as were in 
the interest of India. None except a very small group qf_ ultra-extremists could 
have any objection to work the constitution under these conditions.^ 

The success of the party will undoubtedly depend mainly on its ability to bring 
about a solution of differences between the landlords and tenants and I suppose 
that this is going to be one of its chief planks, said the president. ‘As you all 
perhaps know that in the argument between the landlords and the tenants on the 
the tenancy question, the landlords have shown readiness to concede to a consider- 
able extent in order to achieve their object of establishing relations of cordiality, 
amity and goodwill with them. I only hope that the tenants will appreciate the 
spirit in which the agreement was arrived at. I strongly feel that it is really the 
spirit that matters. Trust begets trust. If the tenants accept this gesture of good- 
will on the part of the landlords with the same cordiality with which it has been 
made and create an atmosphere in which the landlords will feel their interest safe 
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in the hands of the tenants and vice versa, it will surely usher an era into being; 
which will be one of peace and prosperity to the country. To my mind landed 

interest is one, and in that interest is wrapped up the fate of both the landlords 

and the tenants. If these two classes of people continue to fight and remain in 
separate camps, they must bid goodbye to any hope of agricultural inprovements. 
It is only by the combination of the two sections of the landed interest that this 
agricultural country of ours can hope to emerge successfully from the present day 

economic crisis. I trust that the efforts of ail members of our party may evolve a 

common plan by which they can successfully solve the problems, such as agricul- 
tural indebtedness, better product from tfieir land, market for their produce, which 
alone can contribute towards their social and economic uplift.’ 

The Finance sub-committee had put forward a tentative scheme for raising the 
party’s fund, which has been approved by the organising committee. It is im- 
possible to run a political party without adequate funds and the sole criterion of 
the formula for the same had been the capacity of individual members to pay. It 
was, however, open to the party to evoWe any alternative scheme which may serve the 
purpose, if this financial scheme did not meet with its approval. 

Concluding, the Maharajadhiraja said : Do not refuse to cooperate with us 
from the very beginning on account of one imaginary suspicion or another. We 
are anxious to make our organisation a truly representative body of all classes and 
communities and if the people of all classes and communities join it, they will sea 
that none of them has been ignored. 

Resolutions 

Mr, Syed Hasan Imam then moved : 

“This Conference resolves that a party be organised — called the Behar United 
PartT^— for securing by^ constitutional means and methods reforms leading to full 
Dominion Status for India, and further resolves that the persons present at this 
meeting do constitute themselves foundation members of the Behar United Party.” 

Mr. Hasan Imam referred^ to the sas]:)icions of some people against the party 
aad said that it was a partnership to work unitedly for the good of the country 
and if a partner proved dishonest, they had the right to break the partnership. Ab 
R ai Bahadux Dwarka Nath had said, the land-lords were offering them the hand of 
fellowship^ to work on a common platfrom and it was not 'expedient to reject the 
.offer outright, ^The poor had the strength of their vote and could assert themselves 
against the Eajas and Maharajas. 

Bir Ganesh Dutt Singh seconded the resolution which was also supported by Mr. 
Abid Hussain. 


Party’s Creed 

Mr, Sachehidananda Sinha next moved: — 

This Conference resolves that the creed of the Behar United Party be as 
follows : — 

That the party be designed as the Behar United Party. 

That the objects of the party be: — 

^ (a) to secure, as speedily as possible, by constitutional means and methods estab- 
blishment within the Empire of Dominion Status in India; 

(b) to work the next instalment of reforms, provided complete provincial auto- 
nomy in the sense of having in the provinces a system of Government with a ministry 
responsible to the legislature and also responsibility in the central legislature subject 
to safeguards in the interest of India be conferred by the same statute : 

(c) to promote a spirit of co-operation and good-will amongst all sections, clas- 
ses and communities in the province and to bring together all the political groups 
working on lines consistent with the creed of the party to help in the establishment 
of stable administration ; 

, (<i) to find^ a solution of difference beteen the landlords and tenants in the pro- 
vince which will be both fair and equitable ; 

(e) promote the economic, educational and social uplift of the masses ; 

U) to dmend the interest of the masses against the introduction of fiscal mea- 
sures of policy likely to be detrimental to them ; 

, ^ 9 ® Instant and vigilant watch over the acts of the executive and 

tne judiciary in this province and to scrutinise them in public interest. 
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The resolution was formally seconded by Sir Sultan Ahmad and supported by 
Mr. Athar Hussain. The amendment relating to Swadeshi which was accepted by 
the mover has already been referred to above, 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Release 

Replying to Babu Nageshwar Prasad who had urged that the Kisana could have 
any confidence in the party only if a resolution was passed and efforts were made 
for the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners, Mr, Saehchidananda 
Sinha said that they did not deny the great sacrifices undergone by Congress men. 

He had himself been a Congress man all life and differed from the Congress only 
in^ so far as the question of method was concerned. He wished Mahatma Gandhi 
might be released that moment. But it was proper that a separate resolution be 
moved on the subject. 

At a later stage of the conference Mr. Sinha moved the following resolution 
which was unanimously carried : — With a view to allay unrest and to make the 
working of the reforms possible in a calm atmosphere, this conference appeals to the 
Government to release Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders”. 

Mr, Q, G, Sondhi said that the consultation about the party took place in 
Governtnent House and residences of collectors and commissioners and not in the 
cells of jails. He urged that the formation of the party be postponed till Congress 
leaders of the province came out of jails whose opinion about the party the Kisans 
might find out. 

Raja P, 0. Lai Choudhry said that so far as he knew the allegations of Mr. Gan- 
dhi were baseless. 

The Raja of Surajpura pointed out that Babu Rajendra Parsad had said in a 
statement to the press that the province needed a party like the one they were for- 
ming provided it did not came in conflict with the Congress on the one hand and 
hobnob with the Government on the other. 

The resolution embodying the creed of the party was carried as amended. 

Babu Rajeshwar Prasad Sharma wanted some information and asked what the 
words ^‘as possible” meant. 

Mr. Sinha. — They mean one or two years. 

Maulvi Mubarak Ali, — May I know, Sir, when the resolution has been passed 
now such questions are relevant? 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanga. — He wants some information and I have 
allowed him to seek it. 

Babu Rajeshar Prasad Sharma further asked what the words “Constitutional 
means” meant. 

Mr, S. Sinha. — Methods which should not take you to jail (laughter). 

Mr, Sharma said that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar nad received the 
plain reply from British statesmen that they could not get what they wanted. (Cries 
of “no, no”.) Mr. Sharma further enquired whether they would work the next 
reforms if the condition of provincial autonomy and central responsibility as embodied 
in the creed was not fulfilled and got a reply in the negative. 

Working Committee 

The following resolution moved by the Raja of Amawan and seconded and sup- 
ported by Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul JBLaq and Mr. Myricle, was unanimously adopted:— 

“This conference resolves that the present Organising Committee be converted into a 
Working Committee with powers to add thirty memfos for the purpose of framing 
the constitution of the party, preparing its rules and regulations and defining the 
quota of representation of all classes on the executive body of the party, which will 
be placed for adoption at the first general meeting of the foundation members of the 
party to be convened next month.” 

Raja P. C. Lall Choudhry proposed a vote of thanks to the chair after which 
the Conference ended. 



THE INDEPEi 



RTY CONFERENCE 


The following is the test of the address delivered by Sir Abdur Rahim, at the 
Independent Party Conference heidjat Cawnpore on Sunday the 5th. March 1933:— 

“Let me esplain to you in as few words as possible, why we are here to-day to 
participate in the deliberations of this Conference, which has been convened by the 
Independent Party, recently organised in Lucknow. The main idea is to get such 
representatives of different communities, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis and Chris- 
tians, as are prepared to face boldly, and in a practical spirit of give and take in 
order to build up a strong, prosperous and free Indian nation. 

“I do not _ believe that mere political or constitutional theories, however 
sound ordinarily, or popular catch words, however appealing, afford any 
solution. We have learnt this by bitter experience. Experience has also taught 
US that the true remedy in the existing condition of things lies in reaching 
a reasonable adjustment of the various, more of less conflicting claims, in the politi- 
cal, administrative and economic spheres in a spirit of justice and fair-play. This 
method alone, we are convinced, will usher in the dawn of true and lasting nation- 
alism in the country. We must appreciate the needs and difficulties of the different 
sections of the population, and do our best to meet them. We must recognise that 
means have to be devised for the uplift of all, and not merely of a class or section. 
Otherwise, there is not the least chance of bringing India on to the level of modern 
progressive countries. We have naturally the same ideals, political, economic and 
social, before our mind’s eye, as most other political bodies. Our conception of the 
destiny of our country, is indeed that of a great nation, among the greatest nations 
of the earth. But we see clearly that we cannot secure Dominion Status, not to 
speak of Independence or Swaraj by any form of agitation, constitutional or other 
wise, unless we have evolved a common will and purpose at least among the politi- 
cally-minded classes. Even then, it will be no easy task, but without it, it is idle 
to dream of self-government in its true significance. All attempts made, for instance, 
to weld together the different^ elements of the general population by means of a 
common electorate have failed hitherto, as some of us were afraid they would. What 
you and I have in view should not, however, be impossible of achievement, namely, 
a common organisation of representatives of difterent sections of the people deter- 
mined to make the best of such opportunities as we can secure to advance the 
country on the path of self-government. A great thing in a matter like this is to 
make a bonafide beginning somewhere. This we have found possible in the Assem- 
bly, and there is no reason why it should not be equally possible in all the legisla- 
tures and why such a political party should not be supported by a strong organisa- 
tion in the country. 

“You have made a beginning in the United Provinces, though under different 
names. In the Assembly, as you perhaps know, there are five political parties with- 
out including in the account the large official group and the few members who have 
not attached themselves to any party. The Independent Party froms the largest 
group with a strength of 37 members, of which 19 are from Muslims and 18 from 
general or special constituencies. Of the latter 2 are Parsees, 2 Sikhs and 14 Hin- 
dus, All the provinces are fairly represented. That we are able to work harmoni- 
ously is evident from^ the fact that the party has been steadily growing, and it. is 
possible that there will be further accessions to it before long. I am satisfied 
1 communal politics are fast nearing their end, at least in the legislatures. 

Gentlemen one reason why we find at present so much division and strife 
among our politicians, generally, is that most of them have concentrated their efforts 
mainly on how to wrest political power and administrative position from the British, 
ine struggle m this connection has become so keen and prolonged, that most of us 
nave lailed to devote any time and thought to formulating and keeping constantly 
peiore the public eye, a programme of beneficial constructive work. The result is 
mat people have become distrustful of the bonafides of many politicians, and are 
peginning to doubt whether they mean to do any good by the people, and not 
feather their own nests and those of their kith and kin. I would advise 
mistake. Go on striving for political rights and liberty, but 
always keep attention of the Independent Party fixed on some 
ent constructive programme, which will necessarily benefit all sections of the 
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people. You will then find that among the members of your party confidence in 
each other’s good intentions will grow rapidly, and there will be no difficulty in the 
way of Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs working together. The final solution of the 
communal problem that confronts us to-day with so much of persistence, will be 
reached when the development of the vast and varied resources of the country is ac- 
tually taken in hand with a well-thought out plan. Then, it will be possible to find 
suitable employment for different sections of the people, and to raise the standard of 
living of the general population to a level of comfort and contentment, a standard 
which in India at present is attained by only a few. It is only then, again, _ that 
we shall be able to spread the blessings of health, education and enlightment in the 
villages and cottages throughout the length and breadth of the land. India^ can 
achieve this with the help of modern Science as Europe and America have achieved, 
to a large extent. 

‘^Barring one or two isolated schemes, India has not even taken the first steps 
in any general plan of economic development. We have not yet even a single pro- 
perly equipped institute for technical training. We all know how Science has in- 
creased production of all kinds of commodities, and that its capabilities ip this di- 
rection are almost unlimited. But where nations have failed hitherto, is in evolving 
a proper scheme of distribution, partly because of the barrier of^ nationalism, and 
partly because old-world Capitalism has not been able to adjust itself to the new 
conditions that have arisen since. As a result of the war still more perplexing have 
become the problems of currency and exchange. Indian politicians and economists 
must watch with the greatest vigilance the proceedings of the World Economic Con- 
ference, which will be held in America, for India has a vitally large stake in the 
issues involved. 

“Gentlemen, in the Independent Party of the Assembly, not only representatives 
of different communities and classes are grouped together, but divergent economic 
interests. I do not wish to speculate how ultimately the different interests will align 
themselves, but we all recognise that for the present and in the near future, the 
dominant interests have^ to make some sacrifices, while the others have to moderate 
their demands. Otherwise, the Legislature will remain, as now, the scene of barren 
internecine strife. 

“None of us here can definitely envisage what the next Government of India Act 
will be like, but if it enacts a blend of autocracy and democracy within the limits of 
one and self-same constitution, so balanced as to secure an equilibrium, such a cons- 
titution can only serve to maintain the status quo, and it will not be possible to pro- 
mote any large policies for the uplift of the people. If that be the object, then it 

might well be asked why introduce so many complications in the life of the country, 
and burden the resources of a poor people, with such heavy expenditure. But, my 
conviction is that world forces, whatever devices may be restored to check them, will 
ultimately have their way, and it will be the function of a party like ours to help 
the evolution of a truly National Government by the people for the people. 

“I entirely agree with the conclusion arrived at by Lord Bryce, after a detailed sur- 
vey of all democratic Governments in his well-known book on ‘Modern Democracy’, 
that Democratic Government has really not failed anywhere. 

“Gentlemen, I have indicated to you the principles for which the Independent 

Party of^ the Assembly stands. As you arc going to set up organisations in the 

country in support of these principles, you will no doubt frame appropriate rules 
for the purpose, but I must emphasise that your success will entirely depend upon the 
extent of the support you give to the leaders whom you may have chosen. My 
friend, Mr. Mushir Hossain Kidwai is well known for his earnest Nationa- 
lism, and his position in the country is above question. ‘Maulana ^Hasrat 
Mohani, Honorary Secretary, is a sturdy patriot and zealous political worker, 
imbued with the idealism of a poet. He and his colleagues command the confi- 
dence of a wide public, Muslim and Hindu. But never forget that the raison 
d’etre of the patry is that its doors must be open to political workers of all commu- 
nities. In fact, unless it always includes a substantial proportion of representative 
men of each community, it will degenerate into another futile communal organisa- 
tion, whatever name you give it. Invite all men who, whatever religion or caste they 
may profess, believe in your political creed and are willing to work on the lines I 
have sketched, to join hands with you in the noble task of combining efforts to 
make our country a land of freedom, harmony and happiness. I wish you all 
success.” 



The Bombay Proviocial Non-Brahmin Conference 

The special session of the Bombay Provincial non- Brahmin Conference was held 
at Poona on the 14th. Jannary 1933 with Mr, J. G, Moore^ M. L. C., in the 
chair with a view to organise a party and to express opinion on the work 
of the Round Table Conference. The preliminary difficulty arising out of 
Mr, D, V, Rant permanent secretary, challenging the legality of the conference 
in the press was settled by Mt, B, V, Jadhav, permanent president, declaring 
that he had sanctioned the session as such a session was legal. 

Mr, B, Jedhe, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates 
stressed the necessity of a better organisation, of their party. He also opined that 
interests of non-Brahmins had not been adequately heeded to in the Round Table 

Conference. i 

Mr, Moore, president, emphasised the necessity of a better discipline ana 
organisation in their ranks and remarked that the working of the non-Brahmin 
party in the Bombay Council was unsatisfactory. It was necessary now, when they 
were looking forward for a new constitution, that they should be a well organised 
body. He also thought that non-Brahmin interest had not received adequate atten- 
tion at the Round Table Conference. 

The conference elected a select committee to consider resolutions which 
would be moved in the open session the next day. Sir A. P. Patro who originally 
had intended to break journey at Poona on his way to Madras from Bombay and 
attend the conference in order to settle misunder-standing regarding the legality of 
the conference did not, however, halt at Poona in view of the settlement and 
proceeded to Madras. 


Re solutions 

Resolutions touching upon the forthcoming constitutional changes, the communal 
award and the temple entry question were passed at the resumed sitting of the 
Conference on the next day, the 15th. January. 

The first resolution moved by Mr, B. V, Jadhav, M. L. A. permanent president of 
the Conference, was as follows : ‘‘While welcoming the assurance of the Secretary 
of State that inauguration of federation and central responsibility will not bo in- 
definitely postponed, the conference opined that if this was made to depend on 
on States’ willingness to enter the federation, then the natural progress of British India 
would be unduly and unnecessarily delayed ; that with a view to avoid this delay 
full provincial autonomy and central responsibility should be introduced early next 
year, leaving the door open for States to enter on reasonable and honourable terms ; 
that States when they entered federation should be given representation in the 
lower chamber on the population basis only and their representatives wore to be 
elected by states’ subjects and not by nomination of rulers ; that special powers 
conferred on the Governor-General and Governors should be exercised only in the 
event of a complete breakdown of administration and for protection of minorities ; 
that reserved subjects like the army should be subject to the financial control of the 
federal legislature and Indianisation of army should be under the direction of a 
Minister responsible to the legislature ; that the future Indian Government should 
have the power to protect in every possible manner its growing infant industries ; 
and that introduction of Reforms on the above lines has been long overdue which 
was the cause of widespread discontent in the country.” The resolution was} seconded 
by Mr. D. B. Bale, ex-Hewan of Kolhapur and was passed unanimously. 

Another resolution disapproved of the Special Powers Bill passed by both the 
central and the provincial legislatures. 

The third congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on his efforts to remove untouchability, 
and while according to him support, appealed to the Viceroy to give sanction for 
the introduction of Temple Entry Bills. 

That seven seats given to^ allied castes in the Bombay Legislative Council under 
the communal award against 10 for the depressed classes was most unsatisfactory, 
was the view expressed by another resolution. 

After appointing a representative Committee to organise the party, the Conference 
concluded its special session. 



REVIEW OF OFFICIAL MEASURES 


The following Press note was issued by the Director of Public Information from 
New Delhi on the 29th. March 1933 

In all Provinces, special measures have been adopted, particularly in recent years, 
to develop and expand the education of the Depressed Classes and to improve their 
economic and political conditions. 

In order to improve their political status, Government have, in addition to 
nominating their representatives on the Provincial Legislative Councils, provided for 
their representation by nomination on the municipalities and local boards as well. 
Their solicitude for the position of the Depressed Classes in the future Government 
of the country is also apparent from the fact that under the Communal Award, 
Depressed Glasses were given separate representation in the Provincial Legislature. 
The Government have also since agreed to accept the amendment of the Communal 
Award, _ proposed under the Pbona Agreement, so as to give the Depressed 
Classes joint representation with the general Hindu community. 

Other measures adopted by Government for their benefit have varied according 
to local needs. Below are given particulars of what the Government have done in 
each Province for the uplift of the depressed and backward classes. 

Madeas 

In Madras, where the caste system is most rigid, special measures for the en- 
couragement and protection of the Depressed Classes in regard to their education 
have been necessary. The more important steps taken during the last 15 years have 
included : — 

(i) The appointment of a Commissioner of Labour entrusted with the task of 
encouraging the education of the Depressed Classes ; 

(ii) The insistence on the right of admission for Depressed Class pupils into 
all public managed schools ; 

(iii) The refusal of grant-in-aid to privately managed institutions which do not 
admit Depressed Class pupils ; 

(iv) The removal of publicly managed schools from places inaccessible to De- 
pressed Class pupils ; 

(v) The opening of special schools and hostels for the Depressed Classes ; 

(vi) The remission of fees and the provision of scholarships ; and 

(vii) The provision of special facilities for the training of Depressed Class 
teachers. 

The total number of institutions intended for Adi-Dravidas and Adi-Andhras in 
the Presidency during 1931 was 362,2 39. The Government have issued instructions 
that Adi-Dravida schools provided by Government or other agencies should be 
maintained as efficiently as the existing public schools, that Adi-Dravida teachers 
should be replaced by trained caste men when Adi-Dravida teachers are not available 
and that a minimum standard of equipment should be maintained. 

Twenty-one posts of District Labour Officers have been created under the Commis- 
sioner of Labour. During 1931, there were altogether 1784 schools for the Depres-cd 
Classes under the control of the Labour Department in these 21 districts, with 
63,604 pupils, of whom 10,746 were girls. 84 per cent of the teachers who numbered 
2,131 were trained. Three hundred and eightyseven additional scholarships for 
general education were granted and 967 renewals were made. In addition 8 col- 
legiate scholarships, 50, residential scholarships for study in secondary schools, 169 
industrial scholarships, 10 scholarships for learning motor mechanism and driving, 
and 10 commercial scholarships were granted during the year. In addition, grants 
for fees, purchase of books and clothes were made. Twenty-two fresh stipends and 
25 renewals of stipends for teachers’ training were also granted. The Department 
also maintains a number of hostels for the Depressed Classes, and 217 boarding 
grants were paid during the year. Besides, Depressed Classes pupils are admitted 
59 
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into all grades of iostitutions oo payment of half fees and have been accepted as 
candidates for S. S. L. C. examination without examination fees. 

In 1931, grants amounting to 13,690 were given to five institutions under other 
managements for boarding members of the depressed classes and grants were also 
given to private bodies for the maintenance of Educational institutions. 

During the same years there were 1,500 special schools for Mapillahs, with 107,000 
pupils, and 2721 Mapilla teachers. 

Nine private bodies maintaining schools for the Depressed Classes were given 
grants amounting to total sum of Es. 15,500. 

The total expenditure on the education of the Depressed Classes in the Presidency 
during the year was Es. 6,49,508. 

In addition, the following ameliorative measures have been adopted by the Gov- 
ernment 

In 2l Districts, including Madras, the Government maintain a special staff for 
ameliorative work under the Commissioner of Labour. During 1931, 22,770 acres of 
Government land was assigned free of cost to the Depressed Classes for the provision 
of 1973 house sites. The total extent of Government land so far assigned to Depres- 
sed Classes for this purpose is 342,611 acres, and the total number of sites provided 
since the commencement of the operations is 36,530. A sum of Rs. 3,26 235 was 
spent during the year on the provision of drinking water facilities for the Depressed 
Classes. In Madras city Es, 58,000 was spent on various improvements to the 
cherries of Depressed Classes and a certain amount on the provision of roads and 
bridges for their benefit. 

Successful work was done in the Colony at Clavakkot for Nayadis, the lowest of 
the Depressed Classes of Malabar, and the process of weaning them from their 
traditional occupation of begging and teaching them agricultural operations has been 
pushed forward. A teacher was also appointed to teach the colonists in basket ma- 
king. 

There were no less than 3,170 Co-operative Societies in the Presidency for the 
benefit of the Depressed and backward classes. Of these 1,36 were in charge of the 
Labour Department, 

Bombay 

In the Bombay Presidency, the Government had as far back as 1932 issued orders 
that DO _ disability of any kind should be imposed on the children of the Depressed 
Classes in any school conducted by public authority and that all schools located in 
temples should be removed to accessible buildings and that no grant in aid should 
be paid to a privately managed institution which did not admit Depressed Classes 
childern. 

In 1931 there were altogether 620 special primary schools and classes for the 
children of the Depressed Classes, with a roll of 12,500 pupils, in addition to those 
attending ordinary schools. The Government maintain a hostel for Depressed Clas- 
ses students at Poona and there is another hostel for them aided by Government at 
Ahmedabad, 

Recently the Government appointed a committee to enquire into the educational, 
^ODomic and social conditions of the Depressed Classes and the aboriginal tribes. 
The following are among the main recommendations made by the Committee : — 

(1) Reinforcement of the Government policy that there should be equality of 
treatmer^ for all classes of children in publicly managed educational institutions. 

Encouragement of common schools as opposed to separate schools for Depres- 
sed Classes. ^ 

(3) Desirability of a more frequent interchange of teachers between the common 
schools and the separate schools. 

(4) Abandonment of the practice of labelling schools as Depressed Classes 
Schools or low caste schools. 

(5\ B^ruitment of teachers ^ belonging to the Aboriginal tribes to Vernacular 
Training Colleges for training, with a view to their employment in schools intended 
mainly for the children of these classes. 

+* ^ j special promotions to teachers taking special interest in the educa- 

tion of backward class children, 

Itistitution of additional scholarships in primary schools and relaxation of 
age limits under certain conditions. j uuu a u 

ichool* number of teachers belonging to backward classes in primary 
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On the reoommendatioD of this Committee, the Government have appointed a 
Backward Class Officer to watch over the interests of the backward classes and 
aboriginal tribes and to see that their progress is continuous and their rights are up- 
held. ^ Government have also decided to constitute a Backward Class Board, whose 
functions are to be consultative and advisory. 

_ In December last the Government issued orders, giving effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the Legislative Council that Government should reduce any discretionary 
grants allowed to primary and secondary schools under their control, or maintained 
by municipalities or local boards, or other Government aided institutions, in which 
admission is refused to children of the Depressed Classes on the ground of custona, 
religion or orthodoxy of the Hindus. 

^ The Government have also issued instructions that no distinction should be made 
m Government and aided hospitals and dispensaries in the treatment of patients 
belonging to the Depressed Classes on the ground of custom, religion or orthodoxy 
of the Hindus. 

They have also only the other day issued a resolution, directing that, in future, 
requests from local bodies for wells, tanks, dharmshalas etc., should not be granted 
except on the condition that all classes alike will have equal facilities for using such 
wells, tanks etc. The measure suggested by the Depressed and Aboriginal Tribes Com- 
mittee is to erect notice boards near all the public wells, and other public buildings. 
Government consider that this proposal is worth a trial and they are accordingly 
pleased to direct the local boards to this effect. 

Certain percentage of places in the secondary schools in Government professional 
colleges and primary training institutions have been reserved for candidates belonging 
to the backward and depressed classes. 

Bengal 

In Bengal, owing to the fact that Depressed Class pupils find no difficulty in being 
admitted to the ordinary schools, the Depressed Classes are not classified separately 
but are grouped along with the backward classes. The Government makes an annual 
grant for the education of the backward classes, and this amount is spent mainly 
on scholarships for these classes, on capitation grants to teachers in the schools 
attended by the backward classes, and on the provision of facilities for the training 
of teachers belonging to these classes. In addition, Government have sanctioned free 
studentship to the extent of 15 per cent of their number for D. 0. 

During 1931 there were in the Presidency Division 569 special schools for the 
backward classes. ^ Iq Burdwan Division there were 246 special schools for Sonthals, 
and in Dacca Division 1,067 schools meant exclusively for the children of Namasu- 
dras. Special hostels have been provided for Namasudras in Calcutta, Faridpur, 
Jhalatali. One university hostel for yogis is also receiving subsidy from Government. 
There are other hostels attached to Chittagong College, collegiate school ; Ragmati 
school and Darjeeling school — and one at Rangpur for Rajvansis. 

United Provinces 

In the United Provinces the Government have encouraged the education of the 
Depressed Classes by the appointment of special supervisors of schools, by the remis- 
sion of school fees, and by the provision of post-primary scholarships. Under the 
contract system of financing primary education Government have prescribed the mini- 
mum expenditure that should be incurred by local boards on the education of the 
Depressed Classes, and a lump grant is made annually towards the total expenditure 
under this head. The District Boards have been encouraged to open special schools 
for pupils of Depressed Classes. 

^ In 1932 there ^ were altogether 757 special schools for the Depressed Classes 
with 26,074 pupils on roll. There were, in addition, in ordinary schools 95,340 
pupils belonging to these classes. A feature of the education of Depressed 
Classes which has been recently noticeable is that the number of children of 
these classes in ordinary schools has shown a tendency to increase, as prejudice 
against their admission is gradually diminishing. Special scholarships have been pro- 
vided by the government to enable boys of the Depressed Classes to proceed to 
middle and high schools and other Government artisan and technical schools. 

Government have also appointed an Advisory Committee to advise Government 
on all such questions concerned with the education of the Depressed Classes, 

In technical and industrial institutions 25 per cent of the scholarships and sti- 
pends are reserved for boys of Depressed Classes. Government give a grant of Rs. 
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J60 p. M. to a private DepresBod Class industrial school at Khurja. Besides, several 
3ther schemes for helping the Depressed Classes in various divisions have been pre- 
pared and are at present under consideration. 

Members of Depressed Glasses have been nominated to all the district boards in 
'he province and to 76 municipal boards out of 82. The same representation has 
3een extended to the village Panchayats also. A member of Depressed Classes has 
also been nominated to the United Provinces Legislative Couuci!, 

If funds permit' the Government propose to give a Bubsidy of Eb. 200 per men- 
sem to the paper which the General Secretary, United Provinces' Depressed Class 
Association, Bareilly wishes to start for ameliorating the conditions of the Depressed 
Classes. It is also proposed to make an inquiry into the educational, economic and 
social conditions of the Depressed Glasses and to recommend measures for their up- 
lift when the finances of the province improve. 

Punjab 


In the Punjab, a limited number of separate schools for the Depressed Classes 
have been opened, but the Government have always insisted that local bodies should 
give equal opportunities of education to all classes of the communities. In 1929 the 
Government issued a resolution requiring all officers and Departments concerned to 
encourage the education of the Depressed Classes and special facilities in the shape 
of scholarships and concessions in fees have provided, and these facilities have be- 
gun to produce good results. The Educational Eeport for the Province for 3931 
shows that “the number of special schools for low caste boy is going down without 
any decrease in the number of scholars attending them and, the number of such boys 
in ordinary schools is increasing satisfactorily.” The prejudico against the low-caste 
boys is rapidly dying. There were altogether 32,418 pupils belonging to the Depres- 
sed Classes undergoing instruction during 1931. 

As regards industrial schools and specialised institutes there has never been any 
spirit of exclusion or practice of discrimination. The system of scholarships and 
stipends sanctioned by Government for industrial schools is also very generous, and 
as the basis of award is poverty, tbe Depressed Classes would naturally have the 
first claim on them. The privilege of exemption on the score of poverty is generally 
enjoyed by the Depressed Classes. 

^ The Department of Industries has organised for the benefit of chamars a village 
Tanning Demonstration Party which holds practical demonstrations of the improved 
me^ods of tanning in villages which are chiefly populated by chamars. 

Tbe Government has also taken to the task of reclamation of criminal tribes to 
nonest and peaceful citizenship. 

As a result of the control exercised and sympathetic guidance provided, of 35,431 
men left in the districts, 16,417 have already earned their emancipation from the 
provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act while 19,014 arc still working under the super- 
officers of the Criminal Tribes Departments in the districts. 

Primary schools for boys and girls are maintained in all settlements and are at 
present attended by 1,145 boys and 776 girls. Over 520 youths are attending night 
scnools which have been established for the benefit of young men who have to work 
u many schools boys of the Criminal Tribes are being educa- 

with the children of respectable Zemindar classes. 

Ine Eeformatery schools at Moghalpura, Amritsar and Palanpur are also doing 
exceileiU work for the uplit of the Criminal Tribes — Special efforts are being made 
in districts to enforce compulsory education among the children of the Ohrimi- 
nal Iribes and as a result of this 6,304 boys are now attending public schools side 
by side with the children of other classes. 

been taking pains to remove all sorts of disabilities under which 
mey labour mrough the departmental officers employed in districts who visit them 
irequently, Jook into their grievances and try to remove the same as far as possible, 
f been provided at Government expense in all settlements and all are 

irrespective of caste or creed. The question of pollu- 
approach within a certain distance is not acute in this province, 
at least it does not seem to have attached notice here. 

Tribes Department has also done useful work by prevailing upon 

wanderiog habits and settle down mS take to^ some 
buUt on* colonies which are models of self-contained villages 
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T\veDty-two co-operative supply, 14 co-operative credit and 1 co-operative thrift 
societies have so far been established in the various districts to keep the criminal 
tribes settlers free from the influence of money-lenders, who when they come in 
close contact with them are apt to keep them in a perpetual state of dependence. 

Bihar & Orissa 

In Bihar and Orissa, special measures have been adopted to develop the educa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes, including the provision of scholarships and fee remis- 
sions and the payment of special rates of pay to teachers in schools which admit 
Depressed Class pupils. A special inspecting staft’ has been appointed^ to supervise 
the education of the Depressed Classes. In 1926, the Government decided that for 
a period of five years Depressed Class pupils should be admitted free in all secondary 
schools managed or aided by Government in which less than half the pupils were 
Depressed Class pupils. In 1931 there were 211 special schools for the untouchables 
in the Province, with 24,187 pupils, and a total sum of Rs. 45,452 was spent on the 
education of these classes. 


The Central Provinces 

In the Central Provinces the Government have amended the educational rules 
so as to prevent^ the refusal of admission of any Depressed Class pupil into a pub- 
icly managed institution. Fee remissions and scholarships have been liberally 
awarded and bonuses have been paid to headmasters of primary schools for each 
Depressed Class pupil passing the primary certificate examination. The rules pro- 
vide for special grants to be made to schools for the Depressed Classes opened 
by private bodies and for the erection of hostels for Depressed Classes students. _ 

During 1931 there were 20 special schools for the Depressed Classes in the 
Nagpur Circle, and some in Benar Circle. Five collegiate, 18 high school and 30 
middle school scholarships were provided during the year. 

Educational Work 

The number of depressed class pupils is 46,361 now as compared with the .34,539 
in l926-27. 

Inspite of scholarships, stipends and various other remissions, the Principals of 
of Colleges have been instructed to pay particular attention to the educationally 
backward classes. Lodging of Depressed Classes pupils in common hostels and equal 
treatment to them are encouraged. 

A two-third grant is given by Government lo schools meant mostly for Depressed 
Classes; other schools get one-third. Depressed Classes hostels get 50 per cent grant on 
expenditure on cooks, servants, contingencies, repairs etc. In one case food charges 
at Rs. 5 per mensem per head are also included as approved expenditure for purposes 
of 50 per cent grant, 

A Depressed Classes Hostel at Nagpur was paid a building grant of 25,000 in 
1925-26 and of 7,640 in 1931-32. 

Economic Uplift 

The Government have ^ taken following measures which are conducive to the 
improvement of the economic condition of the Depressed Classes : — 

(1) Modern weaving appliances, such as, improved flying shuttle sleys and 
dobbies are popularised by means of propaganda among the nandloom weavers of 
whom the Mahars form a considerable proportion — with the result that the cottage 
weaver has been able to double his output and increase his earnings. 

(2) A leather tanning school equipped with finishing tannery has been set up 
at Nagpur for the instruction of the sons of . Chamars, and others in modern 
methods of curing and tanning hides. 

Mochi classes were started at diflerent places for the training of mochi boys in. 
the improved methods of boot making but had to be closed on account of the 
apathy and indifference shown towards the'm. 

There are at present 3 Government and 6 Government aided industrial schools 
in the province to impart training in carpentry and blacksmithy to the boys of all 
classes especially^ the artisans and the lads of Depressed Classes. Fifteen seats have 
been reserved in the Nagpur Government school of handicrafts for the Mahar lads 
of Akola (Berar) in response to the request of Akola Mahars, 
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Social Uplift 

In order (a) to remove social handicaps of the Depressed Classes and (b) to 
secure them requisite proportion of representation in public services, the following 
measures have been adopted : — 

fa) Public Places User Bill— to secure enforcement of rights of using public 
places (excluding temples) by the Depressed Classes— w^as passed by the Central 
Provinces Legislative Council in last January session and it is now awaiting the 
final sanction of His Excellency the Governor and the Governor-General. 

(b) Orders were issued to all heads of departments to regulate appointments 
under their control in such a way that while efficiency is not sacrificed, the requisite 
proportion of representation may as nearly as possible be attained within a reason- 
able period. 

In order to improve their position and status, members of the Depressed Classes 
are nominated on Municipal Committees, District Councils ^ and Local Boards to 
rectify as far as possible the inequalities of representation inseparable from any 
system of election. 

The Government has informed all the Local Boards that ‘fiio law, rules or bye- 
laws prohibit the use of public wells, bawadis, bathing ghats and sarais by De- 
pressed Classes and that the practice if any to the contrary should be discouraged. ’ 

Political 

For the improvement of the political condition of the Depressed Classes in the 
Central Provinces and Berar the Government have also recommended to the Indian 
Franchise Committee to reserve 10 seats for those classes in plural constituencies. 


The Depressed Classes Deputation 

Memorial to Viceroy 

The following is the text of the representation of the Deputation of the Depressed 
Classes of India led by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, m. l. a. which waited on the 
Viceroy at New Delhi on the 29lh. March 1923 : — 

On behalf of the Depressed Classes of India who are treated as untouchables by 
reason of a cruel BUj^erstition prevailing among the Hindus, superstition totally 
opposed to the principles of the Hindu religion, but yet mixed up with and looked 
upon as a part of religious practice, we seek the guidance and assistance of Your 
Excellency’s Government in removing the disabilities they sufibr nnder. 

Your Excellency was the first to nominate a member of the Depressed Classes to 
a Provincial Legislature in India. Your Excellency was the first to create a Special 
Department in the Presidency of Madras for the protection of the intercBts of the 
Depressed Classes. 

We, the Depressed Classes of India, hope and trust that during Your Excellency’s 
term of office our claims will be fully organised, our demands will be readily met 
and our wrongs will be promptly righted. 

The people on whose behalf we approach Your Excellency, arc not treated as out- 
castes by Hindus alone. The social bar that has been put upon them in the Hindu 
Society afiects the psychology of other communities also, except in the cities and 
urban areas. Our peoples are treated as unclean by birth and unfit for close asso- 
ciation even by the Mussalmans, Christians and other communities among whom they 
live. The removal of our disabilities is therefore not merely a Hindu question, but 
a national question, 

^ A superstitious practice that inflicts suffering and unmerited degradation on 46 
million souls cannot be treated by the State as a matter in which it can take up an 
attitude of neutrality . We look to the Government for active assistance in the 
measures required for qux emancipation. We have all along felt that one of the 
justifications of the British rule is the rendering of justice to and the liberation of 
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our oppressed community. We should be deeply disappointed if the Government takes 
up an attitude of indifference or leaves things to take their o^n course. 

We venture to say the above in view of the awakening of the Hindu conscience 
that has been noticed in regard to our condition and status, and the reasonableness 
of public desire for active assistance of the Government to make the movement more 
successful. 

We certainly desire the improvement of our material condition and this is our 
foremost concern. But the poverty and illiteracy of our people cannot be materially 
remedied by non-official efforts. They can only be solved by State action and a 
thorough overhauling of administrative, economic and social outlook. We fear also that 
the poveity and illiteracy of the vast population of India are such that our difficul- 
ties can hardly be solved independently. The one root cause that puts our commu- 
nity in a worse position than other sections of the Hindus is the superstition that 
makes our people an untouchable class. Trades, professions and facilities and oppor- 
tunities open to others are not open to our people on account of their being looked 
upon as congenitally unclean. The degradation becomes all the worse by the 
hypnotism that makes our people submit to this superstition. This can be remedied 
only by a change in our social, religious and legal status. 

We therefore welcome the movement in the Hindu community to reform its reli- 
gious practice in respect of the treatment and status accorded to^ our people. The 
opening of temples to our people along with other Hindu castes is a matter of the 
greatest importance for our social emancipation. We quite realise that we cannot 
hope for a permanent emancipation and betterment unless our status in the Hindu 
religion is improved. We, therefore, hope Your Excellency’s Government will; assist 
the passage into Law of the Temple Entry and Auti-Untouchability Bills. The raison 
d^etre of British rule in India is to secure just treatment for ^ the Depressed ^ Classes 
and to stimulate and guide progress among weaker communities.^ The British Go- 
vernment, we submit, should not be afraid of doing a just thing on behalf of the 
Depressed Classes out of deference to the wishes of the Caste-Hindu community. 

The courts in India are now assisting the enforcement of the superstition of Uu- 
touchability. British law has not left the superstition to its own resources but has 
placed the machinery of the courts and the State at the disposal of the Caste-Hindua 
in the maintenance of those superstitious practices. Even if the Government cannot 
interfere in the religious practices of the Hindus it should at least refrain frorn 'assist- 
ing in the enforcement of such practices when they '^are opposed to humanity and 
public welfare as in the case of treatment accorded to us. The Bill for the aboli- 
tion of untouchability, sought to be introduced in the Assembly, puts an end to 
this anomaly and does not interfere with the religion of any peson or community. 

The Temple-Entry Bill 

The Temple Entry Bill for which we seek Your Excellency’s support is drafted 
80 as to provide a legal machinery for peaceful and gradual evolution of reform with 
the consent of the people concerned. Each locality will be enabled to work out a 
suitable compromise for solving the question of our status. We beg Your Excellency 
to help in the achievement of a peaceful solution of this question that so fundamen- 
tally affects the dignity and the daily life of a community of forty-six million souls 

who cling to the ancient Hindu Religion to which they belong, and who wish to 

find an honourable place in it without causing turmoil or disturbance. 

We submit that there is no substance in the argument generally advanced that 
the proposed legislation would be an infringement of trust and property rights. There 
is no attempt in either of the Bills to divert property from their original purpose 
or ownership. The mode, the manner and the place from which worship is offered, 
may be changed from time to time. This does not mean that the property of any 
person is sought to be confiscated any more than the use of public roads be- 
ing extended to our people, could be interpreted to mean an interference with the 

rights of others. A narrow interpretation of the law to prevent our emancipation, 
we hope, will not be tolerated by Your Excellency’s Government. Eminent lawyers 
have assured us that in spite of the phrases employed by the opponents of reform, 
it is within the competence of the legislature to pass the Bills under consideration. 

The special privileges that the Depressed Classes enjoy even to this day point to 
their former greatness. At the annual festival of the goddess of George Town in 
the premier city of Madras, the Thali or marriage badge is tied round the goddess 

by a member of the Depressed Classes in the name of the entire community. 

A member of the Depressed Classes officiates as priest at the bull games 

at Dindigul ; during the great Hindu annual festivals at Conjeevaram 
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Srivilliputtur, Kumbakonam, Trivottyur and other places in the South, the members 
of the Depressed Classes are allowed to pull the ropes of the hu^ cars containing the 
idols. During the festival of Siva at Tiruvalore in the Tanjore District, the headman 
of the Depressed Classes is specially honoured by being placed on the temple elephant 
along with the God and made to carry the Chowry in his hand for fanning the idol. 
In the famous temple of Krishna in Melkote, in the Mysore^ State, members of the 
Depressed Classes are accorded special privileges. Melkote ^ is the chief seat of the 
Sir Vaishnavite Brahmins and the place where Sri Eamanuj lived in the 12th century. 
They enjoy a similar privilege at Sriperambadur m Chingleput District. In the case 
of a number of temples there is a periodical admission of the Depressed Classes even 
under the present practice. 

The Valluvars, a section of the Depressed Classes, were priests to the Pallava 
Kinge, before the advent of the Brahmins and even for some time after. Sir Harold 
Steward in the Census Report of 1891 quotes an unpublished Vattelutta of the 9th 
century which says that Sri Valluvar, the temple minister, will employ six men daily 
and do the temple service. 

Further, Dr, Gustav Oppert in his book, “The original inhabitants of Bbaratvarsha 
or India*’, says, ‘‘Valli is a well-known female name common among the Pariahs and 
Pallars”. 

^^Subramanya, the South Indian representative of Kartikeya, the son of Siva, 

is credited with having chosen a South Indian girl called Valli as his wife”. 

‘'The Subraraanya’s wife, Valli, was a low-caste South Indian woman”. 

‘Tarvati, the wife of Siva and daughter of the mountain Himalaya, is even 
worshipped as a Pariah woman in her disguise as Matangi”. 

Among the twelve Alwars or Vaishnavite Saints who are now being worshipped 
as gods in Vaishnavite temples, the famous Tirupau Alwar and Nambaduwan and 
Maraneri Nambi belong to the so-called Untouchable Community. The famous work 
of Tirupau Alwar, Amaran Adiparan is chanted in all Vaishnavite temples even to 
this day. It is accepted by all, Brahmins included, that Tirupau Alwar has become 
one with God Shree Ranganadha at Srirangam. Among the 63 Nainars of Saivito 
Saints, the well-known Nanda and the holy Shiruvalluvar, who are now being wor- 
shipped as Gods in Saivite Temples, belong to the same Community. Ravi Das of 
Oudh Chokamela of Maharashtra and Haridas of Bengal, these notable saints also 
spring up from the Untouchable Classes of India, In Bakthavijayam we had Cho- 
kamela was accepted as a Guru by the learned Brahmins of Pandaripur. It is said 
in the sacred work Manushya Panchakam of Jagat Guru Sree Sankaracharya, the 
founder of the four Sankara Pedams, that he accepted one Vishwanadham, a member 
of the Depressed Classes, as his Guru and received initiation from him. Ariindhati, 
the wife of Vasistha, the Brahmarishi, who is famous for her chastity, belonged to the 
Untouchable Community, Jambavan, the custodian of all ancient learning and a 
mighty warrior, who was the commander of the army of Sri Ram Chandra, also 
belonged to the same Community, 

These facts show that the so-callcd Untouchables were intimately connected with 
the important Hindu Temples in India and that these temples originally belonged 
to them- 

We beg to point out to Your Excellency that non-offiical Bills can hardly emerge 
as law without the assistance of the Government. The freedom of debate and dis- 
cussion that is given under law will be abused for the purposes of obstruction and 
impediment unless the Government helps to facilitate the passage of the Bills. We 
fear that if the present opportunity is let slip history will have a very poor opinion 
of the wisdom of the present generation. 

e beg to assure Your Excellency that at no time in the history of reform in 
India was there so favourable an atmosphere for the removal of our disabilities in a 
p^ceful manner as to-day and we trust Your Excellency will help us to take 
advantage of this great occasion in the history of progress in India. We have no 
doubt that Your Excellency who has already earned our everlasting gratitude will 
put a coping stone to the work undertaken in Madras and now ripe for final and 

decisive action. In conclusion we express our most grateful thanks to your Excellen- 
cy for giving us a patient hearing. j ^ cu 


Viceroy’* Reply to the Deputation 

Gentlemen, I need hardly say that it is a very great pleasure to me to meet 
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the members of this deputation of the so-called Depressed Classes, whose development 
and advancement have been, I think I can claim, one of my special interests during 
the year that 1 have been associated v^ith administrative affairs in different parts of 
India. I assure you that I have listened with much interest to the various points 
you have raised in your address. 

Your address deals with the problem of the removal of the economic, social and 
religious disabilities under which you suffer. The problem has been frequently before 
me during the years I have spent in this country, and it is a matter of personal 
satisfaction to me thcat you remember, and in your address recall, the steps which I 
initiated when in Madras to recognise your claim to some form of political repre- 
sentation and to ameliorate your social and economic position, by creating a special 
department to look after your interests. I am glad to bo able to say that that wmrk 
has been continued by successive Governments of Madras and that considerable suras 
have been spent by them in recent years to improve your economic position by the 
acquistion of land for house sites and for cultivation, and by the provision of wells 
and drinking water facilities. Special efforts have also been made to develop co-ope- 
rative societies for their benefit. 

These facts go to show that the Government in the province in which the 
problem is most acute are very much alive to your interests, and realise fully the 
necessity of improving your economic position. There are other spheres in which all 
Local Governments have dealt with this problem. In particular they have paid 
special attention to the improvement of educational facilities for the members of 
your class. They have supplemented the work which is being done by voluntary 
agencies, and have done what they can to ensure that pupils coming from your 
classes should receive equal opportunities of entering into an equal treatment in 
all public managed institutions. They have encouraged the entry of such pupils by 
various means, such as, remission of fees, the award of scholarships and special super- 
vision, In spite of the obstacles to be overcome, these measures have led to a large 
increase in the number of students. 

I may quote two further instances to show the sympathetic attitude of Local 
Governments towards you. The Government of Bombay have recently issued a 
resolution, on the recommendation of the Committee appointed to examine the so- 
cial position of the Depressed Classes and aboriginal tribes in that province and 
have detailed therein the action which they have taken, and propose to take to sec- 
ure the right of access of the members of the Depressed Classes, to wells, schools 
hospitals and dispensaries provided and maintained out of public funds. The Cen- 
tral Provinces Legislature have recently passed an Act to which I have accorded my 
sanction, which makes it clear that all public places vested in or owned or main- 
tained by the Local Government or local authorities shall not be closed to the use 
of any person by reason only of his caste and creed. 

Repeesentation on Legislatuees 

Turning now to another aspect of the problem, you have referred to the fact that 
I happened to be the first Governor to nominate members of the Depressed Classes 
to a Provincial Legislature. Both the Government of India and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have for some considerable time recognised the importance of securing 
adequate and suitable representation for the Depressed Classes, both in the Provin- 
cial Legislatures and in the local bodies, and have held the view that such represen- 
tation is necessary for improving their position. A start was made under the Reforms 
Scheme of 1919, when scats were reserved in most provinces for the Depressed Clas- 
ses representatives, to be filled by nomination. I need hardly remind you of the 
more recent discussion on the question of the considerable provision made for the 
Depressed Classes in the Communal Award of His Majesty’s Government, a provi- 
sion which has since been increased as a result of the Agreement between your re- 
presentatives and Caste-Hindus in the Poona Pact. 

I have detailed at some length the action taken by His Majesty’s Government, 
the Government of India and Provincial Governments for the improvement of your 
position economically and politically. I have done so because you appear to suggest 
that the Government tend to take up an attitude of neutrality m this matter, and do 
not give such active assistance as they might in the measures which you considc^r 
are required for your emancipation. Progress must no doubt be slow, but 1 think 
that if you consider this point, you will recognise that there has been maiked pro- 
gress during the past ten years and I trust there will be even more rapid progress 
in the future under the new Constitution. In the new conditions, you, like other 
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communities, will have to depend largely on your own efforts. It is for that reason 
that His Majesty’s Government have devoted such special attention to secure through 
the representation allotted to you in the legislatures, that you should have full op- 
portunities not only for making known your needs but for cxerciriug real political 
influence, so as to ensure that those needs are not overlooked. 

Temple- ENTRY Bill 

You have referred at length, as is natural, to the Temple-Entry and Untouchabi- 
lity Bills which at the moment are matters of such keen interest and controversy 
throughout the country. You regard the passing of the Bills into law as a matter 
of the greatest importance, and you say that you cannot hope for permanent eman- 
cipation and betterment unless your status in the Hindu religion is improved. There 
are, I believe, others in your community who regard the policy hitherto pursued of 
concentrating on the removal of social, economic and educational grievances as calcula- 
ted to yield more practical results for the uplift of the Depressed Classes than the 
indirect method of Temple-entry. Meantime, the Temple-entry question, with all its 
implications and all its reactions, will require the most catttdul examination by the 
Hindu community as a whole. You must bo fully aware that there is a strong and 
widespread opposition to these Bills which, it is contended, involve interference with 
the religious beliefs and practices of orthodox Hinduism. It is the clear duty of my 
Governpaent to ensure that the legislature should not procctxl with such proposals 
unless the fullest opportunity is given to those affected to form and express their 
considered views upon them. It may well happen that you will find, as the discus- 
sion proceeds, that more will be secured by the methods of persuasion and agree- 
ment than by endeavouring to force through a measure of legislative compulsion in 
the face of strong and sincere opposition. However that may be, I am sure that 
you will agree with me that full discussion and examination are essential. 

I have thought it well to explain to you in some detail my position and that of 
my Government. I can assure you that the alleviation of the conditions in which 
the Depressed Classes live and the raising of their status arc matters in which T and 
my Government have shown and will continue to show such practical sympathy as 
the circumstances permit. There may be differences of opinion as to the methods 
by which the objects which you and I alike have at heart can best be secured, but 
I trust we shall both be guided to a solution of the problem which will bring about 
a permanent improvement in your position and contribute the well-being of India as 
a whole. 
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OPENING DAY^NEW DELni^20th. MARGE 1933 

The ji^alleries were crowded with distinguished visitors and Ministers of Stales, 
hen H. E. the Viceroy inaugurated the twelfth annual session ot the Princes’ 
hamber at New Delhi on the 20th. March 1933. 

His Escellency, on arrival, was received by the Chancellor H. H. the Jam Saheb 
f Nawanagar, who presented to His Excellency other members of the Order. 

The proceedings commenced with an inaugural address by H. E. the Viceroy. The 
ollowing is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech : — 

‘'Your Highnesses : 1 welcome you to-day to the twelfth session of your Chatnber. 
5 ince its inauguration in 1921, this is the second time I have had the privilege 
-f presiding at your deliberations, and in view of the important subjects which will 
,orae under discussion, I look forward to it with lively and sympathetic interest. 

“The adjectives ‘momentous’ and ‘critical’ are at times misused, and have already 
jeen applied on more than one occasion to your Sessions, but who can deny that the 
lappenings throughout the world and in India during the last twelve months have 
oeen of an unusual and striking character, and the annual meeting of any Chamber 
whose function it is to take stock of the existing position and to lay down plans 
for future must necessarily reflect these considerations ? I am glad that Your 
Highness have released this, and have provided a full attendance for the Chamber 
sessions. 

“One member of the Chamber has passed away since we last met. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Chatrapur succeeded to his State over sixty-five years ago, and had 
ruled it for more than forty years. He attended the Conference of the Ruling Prin- 
ces in 1917, but age and infirmity had prevented his joining at the sessions of the 
Chamber itself since its inception. A man of lively mind and wide interests, be will 
be missed by those of his brother-Princes who knew him, and I feel sure that you 
will all join with mo in expressing sympathy with the bereaved family and in wish- 
ing happiness and prosperity to his successor. 

“We welcome for the first time to our Chamber His Highness the Raja of Bilas- 
pur, who has now taken up the burden of his high responsibilities. I am sure that 
he will realise the value of his membership and will be a regular and active attend- 
ant at your sessions. 

“Sir Prabhashnnkar Pattani, President of the States Council, Bhavanagar, was 
selected to be one of the delegates of India to the meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly held in 1933, this being the second occasion on which the Indian States 
have been represented at the League Assembly by a Slates Minister. 1 feel sure that 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani worthily maintained the traditions and prestige of the 
States, and I await with interest the record of the League proceedings, which he 
will lay before the Chamber. 

“I would wish to mention also a measure shortly reaching completion which has 
always been in accord with the desires of this Chamber. During the past year, 
arrangements have been in progress to bring into direct relations with the Govern- 
ment of India, the remaining Indian Slates whose political relations have hitherto 
been conducted by the Bombay Government, and also those who have been in rela- 
tions with the Governments of the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. I hope 
that the transfer may lake place almost inomcdiately, and when it does, we shall 
have advanced a long way towards the completion of the policy recommended in the 
Montagu-Chelmsfrord report of some twelve years ago. It is a policy of whose sound- 
ness I have long been convinced, and the impending constitutional changes made me 
determined that the practical difficulties, both administrative and financial, which had 
hitherto hindered its progress must be surmounted without delay. I would pay a 
tribute to the wisdom, sympathy and skill with which the Local Governments con- 
cerned have, in the past, guided and advised the States in their political^ relations, 
and it is only the logic of events, arising out of the impending Constitutional deve- 
lopments and no failure on their part to discharge their responsibilities, that has 
necessitated the change, 




THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 

OPENING DAY-^NEW DELm-20th, MARCR 1933 

Tha pilirriag ware crowtlad with distinguifthod viRitora and Ministorfl of States, 
whea H. K, the Vieeroy iniiii^^urated the twelfth anuuiil sesBion ot the Frinces^ 
Ohambar at New on the 20th. March 1933. 

Ilm Exeelleney, on arrivnl, wub received by the Chancellor H. H. the Jam Baheb 
of Nawanagar, wfiO prcsi-nted to His Excellency other memberB of the Order. 

The proctHaiiit^R coinmcnecd with an inantxural address by H. E. the Viceroy. The 
following is tha text of If is Exetjllency the Viceroy’s Rpeceh 

“Your HighiieHScB : I welcome you to-day to the twelfth session of your Chamber. 
Rince its inauguration in 1921, this is the second time I have had the privilege 
of presiding at your dvliberations, and in view of the important subjects which will 
come under discusRion, I look forward to it with lively and sympathetic interest. 

“The adjectives ^momentous' and ^criticar are at times misused, and have already 
been applied on more than one occasion to your Sessions, but who can deny that the 
happenings throughout the world and in India during the last twelve months have 
botm of an unusual and striking character, and the annual meeting of any Chamber 
whose function it is to take stock of the existing position and to lay down plana 
for future must necessarily reflect these considerations ? I am glad that Your 
Highness have released this, and have provided a full attendance for the Chamber 
si^sious. 

“One member of the Chamber has passed away since wo last met. "His Highness 
the Maharaja of Ohatrapur suececdi^d to his State over sixty-fivo years ago, and had 
ruled it for mure than forty years. He attended the Conference of the Kuling Prin- 
ces in 1917, but age and infirmity bad prevented his joining at the sessions of to 
(*hamber itself since its inception. A man of lively mind and wide interests, he will 
be missed by those of his brother-Frinces who knew him, and I feel sure that you 
will all join with me in expressing sympathy with the bereaved family and in wish- 
ing happfnass and prosperity to his successor. 

“We welcxime for to first time to our Chamber His Highness the Eaja of Bilas- 
pur, who has now taken up to burden of his high responsibilities, 1 am sure that 
ne will realise the value of his membership and will be a regular and active attend- 
ant at your sessions. 

“Bit Prabhashnnfcar Pattani, President of the States Council, Bhavanagar, was 
selected to be one of the delegates of India to the meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly held in 1033, this being the second occasion on which the Indian States 
have been represented at the Ijcague Assembly by a Slates Minister. I fee! sure that 
BIr Frabhashankar Pattani worthily maintained the traditions and prestige of to 
States, and I await with interest the record of the togue proceedings, which he 
will lay iH’foro the Chamber. 

“I would wish to mention also a measure shortly reaching completion which has 
always been in accord with the desires of this Chamber. Imring tho past year, 
arrangements have been in progress to bring into direct relations with the Govern- 
ment of India, the remaining Indian Slates whose political relations have hitherto 
ten conducted by the Bomliay Government, and also those who have been in rela- 
tions with the Governmenis of to Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa^ I hope 
that the transfer may take place almost immediately, and when it does, we shall 
have advanced a long way towards the completion of the policy recommended in to 
Montagu-Ohclmsfrora report of some twelve years ago. It is a policy of whose mnd- 
mm 1 have long been convinced, and the impending constitutional changes made me 
d^*rminad tot the practical difliciilties, both administrative and financial, which had 
hitorto hindered its progress must bo surmounted without delay. I would pay a 
tribute to the wisdom, sympathy and skill with which to Local Governments con- 
cerned have, in the past, guided and advised the Btates in their political^ relations, 
and it is only tho logic of events, arising out of to impending Constitutional deve- 
lopments and no failure on their part to discharge their responsibilities, that bat 
neeeisitatcd the change* 
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“Some of these States have made claims in their own riffht, and these are being 
examined by a committee which will. I hope, report to me shortly. It may be that, 
as a result of their recommendations, I may feel it my duty to admit a certain 
number of them as additional full members.of the Chamber. I hope and believe that 
when I do so, they will give an added weight to its deliberations and strength to 
the unity of the whole Order of Princes. 

“I wish to express my appreciation of the work done by His Highness the 
Chancellor and the Standing Committee members during the year. Although the 
last Round Table Conference has, to some extent, interfered with the meetings of 
the Standing Committee, I have had many opportunities of availing myself of their 
advice, and His Highness the Jam Sahib has always been ready to place his sound 
judgment and ripe experience at my disposal. During the unavoidable absence of the 
Chancellor in England, His Highness the Maharao of Cutch, as Pro* Chancellor, ably 
carried on the office duties of the Chamber in this country, and for his readiness to come 
to Delhi at all times, despite personal inconvenience, I owe him my warmest thanks. 
Although only one meeting of the Standing Committee could bo hold in February 
1933, it was able to transact useful business and on several important subjects mis- 
appropriations were cleared away and agreement was reached. 


The Federation Scheme 

^T come last to the all important question that must be exercising your minds, 
that of Federation and the Federal Scheme. Although the White Paper containing 
the intentions and provisional proposals of His Majesty’s Government has been in 
your hands for the last few days, I cannot hope that it has as yet been possible 
for you to study it in sufficient detail te enable you to discuss the specific aspects 
in the present sessions of the Chamber, but since I understand that some points arc 
causing Your Highnesses anxiety, I may be permitted to say a few words about 
them. You have seen what is stated in paragraph 19 of the introduction regarding 
the allocation of seats in the Council of State among the State Members. It gives 
considerable latitude on the interpretation, and I can assure you that list put before 
you on the 14th instant was illustrative only, and I and His Majesty’s Government 
would welcome any reasonable amendments which may make it generally accepta- 
ble. For instance, there is in my opinion nothing to prevent any States that may 
wish to do so from suggesting that the seats allocated to them should be pooled, and 
arranged together for the appointment of joint representatives. Such a plan might 
indeed be valuable as the nucleus of a party machine to hold the States together in 
matters of common interest. I should point out also, as made clear in paragraph 3 
of the Introduction, that it must not be assumed that the present proposals are in 
all respects so complete and final that a Bill would contain nothing which is not 
covered by this White Paper. If Your Highnesses still wish to urge that further 
point relating to safeguards or other matters should also be includccT it is onen to 
you to have them represented before the Joint Select Committee. 

“I trust that this explanation may resolve some of your difficuIticB as you examine 
the White Paper. It represents the beginning of the last stage, after three long 
years of mutual discussions, and of a constructive effort in which the Princes of 
India and their Ministers have taken a full share. I would recall that ife was the 
Princes who, at the First Round Table Conference, three years ago by their cxnres- 
sed determination to join with British India in securing a real measure of progress 
for India towards Responsible Government, made Federation a living idea ana a 
practical possibility. 

“There have been difficulties in the way, but many of these have been resolved 
during the subsequent discussions, and compromises have been effected. It would bo 
idle to deny that all points have not proved snsccptible to mutual agreement, and 
some may have, to be left to decision by His Majesty’s (}overnm(;nt. I shotdd 
emphasise two points for your consideration in regard to such deeisiona hv Ki# 
Majesty’s Government. Firstly, if such decisions are to be fair to all partm they 
cannot accept the extreme view of any particular interest or section. Becondly, His 
Majesty^Government. are concerned only in obtaining a fair and reasonablo gktle- 
standpoint is absolutely impartial for they believe, as I do and a» you 
do, that the best interests of India and the best interests of tho Emoite are identical 
I would appeal to Your Highnesses, therefore, to keep this in mind; While yon w?li 

ffiey affect yourselves and the interests of your States, I feel sure at the same time 
that you will take a statesmanlike view of the position, and where mutual agreemwit 
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mfly not prove to bo posi^ible will accept the dcciHions of Ilia Majesfcy^s Government 
in tiio ajnnt in wiiieh llu-y mil lie given. At every aUige, Your Highnesses have 
hern assoc lilt et! with producing the Federal Sehemo and while none of you are 
rmally eomniitica to It until you sign your Instructions of Accession^ J am sure 
yini w’lll rejilme that all partieipaling in thm problem must neecBsarily exercise the 
spirit of eonijiroinise in ort!t‘r to aianire the idea! for which we are working— the 
federation of mi parrs of tins vast country. 

*1 sympiithiHo keenly with your doubts and difTieulties, and as you gaze on a 
world whtTc unrest and nnsettlement is evident on all sides, where so much that 
has appeared unshakable has crashed to ruin, when tiic failings rather than virtues 
of all the existing forms of Government are under review, you may well wish to 
paUHe and eotiHider deeply which way safety and happiness lie. It is for you to 
decule. Disiulvantages and dangers he in all courses, but they may be countered by 
prudence, foresight and courage. It is my own firm personal conviction that for 
the Indian Htates the bakneo of advantage weighs heavily towards accepting the 
Federal Heheme, and working it wisely and prudently. It appears to mo to offer 
you great advantages and U you choose them, you will have a weight and influence 
ni the Ftxiera! bodies, which wifi go far to ensure stability and ordered progress in 
India in all matters not expressly ceded to the Federation. You will attain what 
you have long desired-- direct refations with the Crown through the Viceroy. The 
profection prornisixi in your treaties and engagemenls has been reaffirmed in a man- 
ner wfsich should satisfy ^ the most doubtful amongst you. I have every hope and 
i'cndidence that your deliberations^ will lend you to the same conclusion, and that 
when the Federation comes into being, it will include within it the great majority of 
the Princes of India, determined to contiruio their steadfast loyalty to the Crown 
and to ensure the steady progress of their motherland towards bclf-Government^’. 

After the Viceroy's speech two resolutions were adopted condoling the death of 
the Maharaja of of Chhatarpur and extending a welcome to the Raja of Bilaspur. 

Review of CHambePf Work 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar^ Chancellor, reviewing the work of the Chamber 
during the past year, said that the Standing Committee of the Chamber was fully 
occupied with the work of the Round Table Conference, and the various important 
matters arising from it. In addition to this, the Committee diKcusscd (1) question 
of censorship over telegrams construction of dams, (3) compensation for mail 
robberies (4) specml service officers for the Indian Slates Forces required on mobili- 
zation, and (5) attachment of liaison officers to Indian States, in cases of disturbances. 

In regard to censorship, it was pointed out that the matter was informally 
diseusRcd with the Viceroy, and it was Anally decided to take it up after the 
establishment of the Federal Constitution. The question of compensation to be paid 
for injuries caused by the bursting of dams in British India or in Indian States was 
practically settled. In regard to mail robberies, it was now proposed to modify 
the rules on more suitable lines through a Committee of Ministers. The present 
practice was when a robbery was committed, the Blato was required to pay full 
value whatever was taken or destroyed and also such compensation as the British 
Government required to the carriers of the mails and other persons or their fami- 
lies in the event of the carriers or other persons being injured or killed. 

The Jam Saheb, proceeding, alluded to Air Navigation, and said that in regard 
to compensation to Indian States for sites for aerodromes where they were prepared 
and managed by British Indian Government, it was agreed that if such aerodrome 
were paid for by the Government, landing and bousing fees belonged to them, but if 
the State or private individuals established an aerodrome, they should collect fees 
for its use. 

The c|uestion of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands by the^ Government 
of India, in so far as it aflectctl the carrying of arms by States’ subjects in trains 
had been further negotiated by the Chancellor with the Political Department. The 
Government of India, as a result of this, were now prepared to provide in the arms 
rules In force in aaminiKtrated areas concerned, that a certificate issued by a special 
Btate official to Btates subjects for carrying arms within the railway land situated 
in the territory of the Btato concerned should have the effect of a licence granted 
under the rules, provided the specified Btato officer be one holding a position of 
responsibliity corresponding to the District Magistrate in British India, and that the 
certificate granted by such official should exempt the holder from prosecution under 
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the Arms Act for journeys which were performed wholly within the borders of the 
State concerned, and which in no way, were across the border of the State.^ 

The question of enlargement of the Chamber of Princes and the granting of full 
membership rights to some of the Eulers who were now represented through elected 
members, was neing carefully examined by a special committee. 

The Jam Saheb statedJthat the last two questions relating to special service officers 
ani the attachment of liaison officers were postponed to a later date, but in addition 
to those several other questions of importance were discussed. These included the ques- 
tion of procedure to be adopted in consulting the States in the matter of their accession 
to intern^ational conventions. It had been expressed on behalf of the States, that where 
the internal administration of States was affected, their fviews should be previously 
ascertained before tbejrepresentatives of India at the League accepted them on behalf 
of the States, and in case such consultation was not possible, the States should be 
provisionally exempted from the operation of the Convention. The Protocol on Arbi- 
tration Clauses and the convention on the execution of foreign arbitral awards had 
b^n signed on behalf of the States, making the stipulation that the right was 
reserved for India denouncing either the protocol or the convention after giving due 
notice, and the right of arbitration was confirmed strictly to commercial contracts. 

The question of the amendment of the resolution regarding the appointment of 
commissions of enquiry was fully discussed. It was finally agreed that the Standing 
Committee should themselves prepare the proposals for modifications in. and addi- 
tions to, the present resolution. 

The question relating to Paramountcy and the dignity of Rulers had been further 
examined during the year. 

The last item on the agenda to-day was the presentation of the report of Sir 
Prabhashanker Pattani as Princes’ representative to the last session of the League 
of Nations. 

It was formally presented by the Jam Saheb as Chancellor, who proposed vote 
of appreciation of the work done by Sir Prabhasanker Pattani, adding that the 
decision that the States in future should be represented by Ministers rather than 
by Rulers at the Conferences was fully justified by the selection of Sir P. Pattani 
and his record of work at Geneva. 

The Viceroy adjourned the Chamber to 3 p,m, on the 24th March, 

SECOND DAY--NEW DELEI-24th, MABCR 1933 

Work of States’ Delegation at the R. T. C. 

The Chamber of Princes re-assembled this morning, the Viceroy presiding, 

The Jam Sahib, the Chancellor, reading the account of the work of the Indian 
States’ Delegation to the third Round Table Conference said the cold logic of the 
situation convinced him that the present scheme was dangerous to the States and the 
British connection. He said he started work as Chancellor with a strong predisposi- 
tion in favour of Federation. The Federal form of Government seemed at first sight 
well suited to India providing as it does a means of establishing the joint adminis- 
tration of All-India matters while reserving to the Sates and the Provinces control 
over their local affairs. But, soon it became plain to him that the form of Federa- 
tion which His Majesty's Government had in mind for India differed fi-om all 
modern Federations in one important particular. Unlike other places in India, His 
Majesty’s Government were relying upon Indian States with their essentially monarchic 
politics to contribute^ the necessary elements of stability and experience. It was 
therefore the underlying assumption of His Majesty’s Government and of all three 
political parties in Great Britain that the monarchical form of Government in the 
States should be effectively maintained under the new constitution, For his part 
he felt it imfortunate that the realisation of British India's political ambitions should 
have been made contingent upon the acceptance of a particular type of federation 
by Indian Staler and he did not see there any logical connection between the two 
matters. 

Three Essential Safeguards Lacking 

Analysing the scheme ho said in the first place they had to see whether the form 
of constitution was such as to protect the Slates in the enjoyment of their sover- 
eignty and to secure for them the influence which was their due. In the second place, 
they had to consider whether the tendencies to which the new constitution would give 
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rifse were such as to prcRorve in «n cffcclitfo form the anrietit iitculi* Jiiui iiiiUtttlmn* 


of Indian monardiy upon which the Htrrngth mid Rlaliiliiy of the ^tnlr* and Ibcir 
utility in the new constitution would alike depend. The ChHitcilior said there •hmild 

be three safegtiards neemary for theoi !o ptf^erva their ttm\ thr ri«k in Iw iisg 

gradually ewaliowetl up; for in the Federni eouHtilutiou the euitre leiuN mMm 
the federation units. There ^vas no provision in the Fetlernl roupfinifioo whirh had 
been propofied in the White Paper which will ciTtetivrly ptounn ilmn Irooi lhai kind 
of encroachment. Ncithtit the Federal emirt tm the Viei toy will he able lii 
assist thena when a crisis arose when the policy of the rahim t and llie Ii0«latnr«^ 
conflicted with the rights of the Htates or with the ifihlive sin«’rr^giil| id ihi’ i^nmn 
in India upon which the Princes hwd so mueh stress^ nor will the I n|ii*r Iwi 

more effective and if they enteral tim Federation as now propimaf, tiny sfjalf, in 
course of time, inevitably lose the effeetive exercise of those rights wlueh, aerntding 
to the strict letter of the Constitution, they thought they were oresir^ing. 

The Chancellor said the second |>oint which should Ih’ pruvkiai in ihe Conaliin- 
tion was that the Falend legislature must he of n kind to amide the Htnlri to 
retain their status. They could not do that if their repriwnlaltvf^s were In a mi* 
nority in both flonses from the very beginning. The thin! i‘«aeniial whseh wiml he 
realised was that there must bo no direct taxation of Hinted by the FrdsMTiil tiermi* 
raenfe. Tbo Jamsah<*b said that it sw’nud to him that the mii^liiniion did 
provide the necessary safeguards they had laki down last y»mr and the 
likely to be set in motion by the pro|>Oneil constiftUian were sueh m hi Ifidi^n 

kingship to severe and unfair attacks. *’For myself I cannot help fr'efing ihut llie 
constitution, as it has emerged from the White Pa|KW, will imritably work m to 
destroy at least in its effective form the very princhde of Indian kinguhtii and ladli 
economically and politically the monarehlcal pririeipfis^ will suffer.** 

ViCEUOY Intervei«us 

Tho Viceroy^ at this stage, intervcniiig, said the rcjmrt by the Cimnetdiiir wm In 
be a review of the working^ of the Indian Hiatcs^ Ihfegalian lo the thirtl It T, il> 
but the Jam Bahtb was giving his personal views and what he rnnnidefnl lo he llm 
terrible dangers of the Fcxlcration to the Indian Htaii»s with British Imim, 

The Jam Sahib : If Your Excellency thinks I am not doing ihi? right thing I 
will not proceed. 

The Viceroy explained that he did not suggcit that the report mm nrg lo md 
but that it was not the occasion for alrmg perional vloiri of ill# Fi * 
tion. 

The Jam Sahib : I accept Your Excdlency^i rulings and will m% ptmmd 
tny report. 

^ The Vteerem repeated that he had no dmlm to previmt the Chaocrfhir from 

f-ho Indian lidegaibn, but Ifcicr# mm m d^bl 

tho Jam Saheb was giving his pfsonal and ptmmi views an ih# f ^ 
scheme which he had been endeavouring to promote for ih# four f mm 

Ihe Jam Sahib : I supported the proposals of tho First Ihmod libte ^ 
regpding Federation^ but the represontativm of Indian Btaim arc now 
that scheme. 

Next the resolution regarding Paramountcy was taken up. 

Reiohi^ii on Wbll# Papm 

The following resolution was next moved 

(1) This Chamber plaem on record its strong opinion ihal the fe*irj »i 

the^Fed^^on depends upon tJto bolnsloii hi the %m 

^ for which the baft 

tly pressed. They are propped to authorise Iheir reprtiwiliitlfm to muff on fwrtMr 

securing all tto MmiUi ter 

me protection of the Btato and for the preservation of their mfwimiy m 4 ante* 
nomy, and with the object of assisting In framing a seleiii© wbh* ^ * 

^ay be neommry to onti 
smooth working of the new Constitution. 

(2) . This Chamber, while placing on record Its mmMhm <rf 
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WiiHn^doii for the flusfa'mcd and sympathetic interest which he has displayed in 
the iH‘p:otiation8 for the last two years, endorses and affirms the position so far taken 
np by <he representatives of the Princes, emphasises that the main thing essential to 
reach the desired settlement is the determination of justiciable issues by judicial 
process, and authorises those Princes to continue these negotiations with the sympa- 
thetic help of the Viceroy. 

(3) Tim ChamlxT records fa) its disappointment at the tentative outline of the 
proposals of I f is Maji^sty^s Government for the allocation of scats to the States 
Inter He; (b) that in view, however, of the fact, that His Majesty’s Government’s 
propoHuls are o ly illustrat.ive, and the Viceroy has been pleased to invite reasonable 
amendments to make it g<’.nerally acceptable, the Chamber is prepared to make a 
further attempt towards that end ; (c) that in order to be acceptable, any scheme of 
of should, besideB beinf^ otherwise satisfactory, secure at least one 
vote in eilh(‘r House for each tStato wffiich is a member of the Chamber of Princes, 
or is qualirie<l to be a nuunber and may bo further admitted to membership,^ and 
leave a sufficient margin for the collective representation of the remaining 
Slates. 


Resolution on Paramountcy 

The Mfihamja of Patiala moved the Paramountcy resolution and the Maharao 
o! Hutch seemed it. 

The hlahnrjija of Patiala moved the resolntion, pointing out that the entry of 
the PiinccH into the fed(‘ration depetided upon the inclusion in the constitution of 
es'^entinl safeguards* From the first E. T. C* the Princes made it repeatedly clear 
that they wimld t?uter the Federatioti provided the complete picture was acceptable 
mid it secured to them suOicumt safeguards and guarantees to preserve their position, 
treatiiB and autonomy and enabled them effectively to discharge their triple obliga- 
thm in the Grown, to India and to the States. During the last few days they had 
given anxious eonsideration to the White Paper. It certainly contained good ^ints, 
inti tliere were many omissions which required to be filled specifically and* there were 
certain items which bad bettor not been included. Some of the fundamental safe- 
f guards which they had consistently pressed envoked a substantial body of opinion 
in certain quarters that the scheme embodied in the White Paper as it stood should 
sttmnmnly rrjtTJcd. The Viceroy, however, by his accommodating statesmanship, 
ftmdc it plain in the inaugural address that the White Paper did not embody the 
final picture and that msuiy things not incorporated in it could _ be pressed for inclu- 
aiou latiT* ’rhis averted what aeemed^ to he a crisis. Indian Princes conscious of the 
grave responsibility reiterated their original position and declared that the safeguards 
which they have pressed were not intruded to set up impossible conditions but rea- 
sonsfdt! essentials whieli were necessary to preserve their integrity and contributed 
toffarcls Iho ordered progress of a Federated India. _ The safeguards had been care- 
fully worked out and would bo placed before the Joint Committee on their behalf, 
Tim aufeguiirds might bi! classified as under ; (a) Eespcct for autonomy, sovereignty 
mid treaty rights ; |hi limitatioiiH of Federal sources. of revenue to indirect rates only ; 
itid Co) hberty of action for the Btates to enter the Federation individually or collec- 
tifely through a confederation. 
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Refolution on While Paper 

ba mceling of the Chamber of Princes to-day the Natmh of MaUrlcotla secon- 
main resolution on the White Paper moved by the Maharaja of Pa.tiala. 
Mnhamja of Bikamr asbid the Princes not to pass a burned judgment, as 
m not m a pouilion to pass judgment till the details were known. For ms- 
bcf had not y«t seen the treaty of accession. He next dealt with the argu- 
ment of IMO who referred to the (iermau and American Fudeml systems, and said 
I Indian seheme was going to Jb^ unique. As regards the apprehensions ex- 
in ecriain quarters, he made it clear that they had asked the Crown to give 
in wpeci of their aovercigniy and autonomy, to enable mem to 

,iv i* VilvratlOn* , , __ , . 1 li%/r^rT T 

«r (h<- fi'iir of tlemocracy uuiduK kiosship, the Mahamja asked : May I know 
ji.tiiiuiuji it wa« that brought about the downfall of the. mighty Czar or 
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Eussia? Are wo afraid of the iiiflafneo of demo^raf^ mmum 

Are we serious in thinking that demoeratk iidhiefuata of the ^orld lonf of the 

especially, when oirr States arc ijiternuuKlcd, arc not already afli*^inn! mt 

will not in an increasing measure aifcct our Htat^’H ? Arc wc pdtO! frothO'in^l 

merely by democracy to come to a decision one way or the fUher ? lie ’ 

“I submit that, in addition to the guamniwa we ank from the Trewm wr t*uic 

mitted to the Viceroy for communication to His Mnlrsty's Ih^vcrmufid ri^rfain r«ii* 

ditioDS which we consider esserdJal to orcreiit eueroachmeni on our wirrmgii 

and autonomy by the Federal Executive^'* , , , , , » . , < . t- » * 

The Maharaja emphasised that, while they should declare tluar cb^ssrc In rc^Irfulr 
on satisfactory terms, they must withhold judgment till the scheme compbicii aiM 
he hoped when the time came, they would give pm\wt coimidrration Ut ihc 
which were to better and not to worsen thdr imsitioin 

His Highness finally defended the action of the MiruHters who rcpnwnir«l ifif to 
at the last E. T. 0. and said that those who cnrrkd on had *ittc an- 

thority to secure the same purpose by altenmtive scherm^* The Mahnraia of llikam^r 
welcomed that part of the White Paper which would cslaldi^h clow ouich 
the Viceroy and the Princes by bringing them into direct contract wllli iIf* tkivrrnor^ 
General, instead of the Govcrnor-tkmeral-in-'GounciL 

The Eafa of Korca^ following the Euler of Bikaner, cmphnsim^l the imporlaiicc rd 
safeguarding in the new constitution the sovereignty of the Htaim. Britbli IndHi 
must realise that the Btates had already made great sneri fires, ami cottkl not \m 
pected to make more. The Btates would work the schenn? and would mgcfly hwt 
forward to the picture being completed. 

The Maharaja of Alwar gave a history of how Ftj^lcrailon came* into Ihc piclnrc. 
The Princes, ho said, had fully realised all the implications of Thrrr* 

were many difBcuUics, but the Frinces did not like to Im catlisl olmtr«rtlmii«ia. In 
his opinion, one immediate resnlt of the Htates joining the Fidcriition wonhl mmn 
less efficiency in tho administration of the Btates. Btill. they should all conic Iniri n 


common organisation to achieve tho happy goaf which was arclsinifd iw Ikmiiidm* 
Self-Government for India, The essential condition of their coming Into Fidrriiibii 
was tho safeguarding of their sovoroign rights and s|>fcial privllfgin. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Viceroy assured tho Princess that he would do hl« iK^t to rnaiirc mttmmnU 
for the States. (Cheers), 

Altocadon tAl S^im Iti 

The Euler of Jhalawar moved a resolution recording the Princc'i dbappiiintincid 
over the allocation of scats to tho Btates and expressing lha TOdlmns of ihc IVtnw 
to make a further attempt at reaching an agreement* Ho saki that the propiwsi of 
the British Government made invidious ilistlnctbn totween certain Htotcfi fiiorc or 
less of tho same status and category, and did not give individual n prcscninltoti lo 
majority of the Ohamber-BtaU^fi. He feared It would Imd to gmtiplng of mwl til 
the Chamber-States even for the Lower House, with admlnistritlvt! dllllrsilik*i, whlrti 
could easily bo foreseen. Tho projKJHed scheme! of altornato rcprtmcmlalbis to itoi 
Upper House would result in the representailvea of the Hmm wiiHW to inch 
representation, changing places almost every year, with tm iwmmtmi adftntagc. In 
the presorit circumstances, the cry for etpnd wptmnmirnt for all ilui 
States m the Upper boleral House*, was not a praclicahin pmijoalllcm. If 

could evolve a scheme which wrmfd give the wmiaito nnt^a in 
Indian Stati^, according to the main principles laid down by Ilia tintrrti. 

ment and with slight modification thereof make it pi^ibln for a dlnirlbsi 

tion and allocation of the seats amongst the Hiates. They wanft*d such 
as would give tm members o! tho Chamto*r of Princaa, pr<«4tni ami imtm 
at Iwt m the Upper or Lower House or half a vote in ifm Upper 
m the Lower House, and yet^ leave a rnimelant margin for iho nittibbng Hiaim, 

Mand% mid that the prhialple on which alkiraiton had tmmt m^4m 
method. Any aehemn of allocailmi to Iw nmmmhh 
Avenue ^f area/^^ Peculiar posuiou of met sovereign Htoto w f^^gartln isoptitoyws, 

sm«n^® 'll'* ^**2^ *» f*'<“** Wi er 

maice a aeterminea effort to artivc at a teasonaUc compromiac tffMikm 111# i 
61 
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Um of nmmi^ fo that there mi^^ht be no necessity for any of the 

htiifcs HtainhiH^ out of tin? beiierjition. They must arrive at a compromise with duo 
rcKunl to thcjr jhwumju uh 8faU*H, and by imposin^^ a seif-denyinj^ ordinance, so that 
tin* nundirf at neats uu|.!;ht iawune available hu* the smailer States. 

I lie I n^rreed that a determiiu d efihrt should he made for an agreed alloca- 

tion id the Heats which His Majesty’s Ooveriimeut would approve. The resolution was 
eftmtai* 


APPUKCIATU^N" of CuAXPHWiOU’.S Skuvkucb 

thi the motion rd the Maharum of Atwar, StK'Oiided by the Maharaja of Ihkauer, 
aiHi endiu^^tHi biijtlly by the \ ieeroy. the Chandler passed a resolutiou of thanks to 
Ihe >,diih lor Ins serviees an Chancellor, 

the ouf-ceinp Chaueelhir, paid a tribute to the work of the Chancc- 
iMi' M S'f^refanafj and n«ket| the erilies to in* more punctual anil to make less irrelevant 
Hueicfii'j, I liH Vjmh*i\hj\ expressiae' iOMtefului'SH to the Viceroy on behalf of the 
Miamh*'r, fhauk»‘d His pArt'lleney h*r his ojjeniuj^ address, and for the announcement 
Iha? all Slabs would lie hroueht int<i direct relationship with the (4overnment of 
finha. As ocards fhe epeeial rommlltec which was C'xamining the ri^i:hts of the 
f»tr incliiHion in the (luiudicr, he sjiid tliey wutc the Viceroy would 
Cive ^vmpaiiuPe ceu^itli raf ion to the report, InU, hnped the Standing Committee and 
the IhmesH, as a wleilr, wonKI be infurmally ^•<1usul^ed before a deciHion was taken, 
Jir a^Hortd Hh Hx'*ellca«'y that f!u» ITlnei'H lalievetl that His Majt'sty’s Covernraent 
Would pivo an imputlial and diHintcresh-d derision if railed ttpou to do so. 

dim Jam ,^ah»‘b cmp!iaHiv«od {‘ertaiu fundamental prlueipIi’H which W'onld inflncnco 
the rriuciH in their final judpineut. He thanked the Vieeroy most sincerely, on 
fd the^ Prinees for the* best udviei* i^iven in the nddresH, and concluded by 
n'«Huriup He» Exet Hriiev of the PriiieeH’ loyally to the Crown and the Empire. All 
timt the Triifees waufid was that they mif^ht bo able H) hum! over to their sucecssorp, 
berilfptc id their ftirefaihers. 

In* Tireroy Ihaukial the <!haneellor hiB charming? words. His interest in the 


Ihe Pfinrelv Order had been there for twenty years (eheers). His Excellency hoped, 
tttmU’Ver di’^'iHion the Princw look, would be one in the interests r 


Ihrir oriler, liui of the inter<*Ht of India as a whole (applause), 
dim Viceroy iliiai adiounutd the Chamber nine die 


not only of 


KiarnoN* to Stantuxo (’ommittke 


The folbii^tftp Price* s wtTe cde**ted to the SlamilfJT Conuuittf'e of the Chamber of 
Pfiipr«« ; if. H. the Mnhsraji id liikauer, reeCivinir voles; H.,H. the Maharaja of 
ABisf, J| toirfi ,* H. IT tne Mfdmraji of Panna 21 votes; H. IT the Maharaja of 
Jhalwar. 2h voPs ; IT fT the Afaharaja of Huupirpur 22 votes; the Raja of 
JH toll*# ; the Mnfiaraja of Wankancr 2b vob‘s ; tim Nawal) of Bahawalpur 
2 1 ; and IT IT th«* Nawab of Rampiir, 15 votes. 

Iti»» liighmMS the 5fidniriij.i of Ihoinla %vaH ideeted Chnueellor of the Chamber of 
ProHsu by 2*i lotrs, tlrfeatin^^ IL If. the Maharaja of Ahvar who received font 
toiini, H IT the ^faharaja of Hludpur was ehTte<l PrO'Cham*e!Itm of the (’hamber of 
Proirrii, by Jl uilrH, dideatiuu Their HiuhnesHt^s the 5la!iarj»jaH of Alwar, Dun^arpur 
and Paiiiia, ddte Maharaja id Alwar rexadved two vobs. while the others received 
CHIC vole raeli. 





The States and Federation 

R. T, C Delegates’ Report 

'l)cmocracy ami aiKocraay, if brought 
each other. Hm Mnjosty'H (bjverunu‘ut hmkrt np I 

of stability aud uiodcraiiou, wliirli would preveut the af iudeueu- 

India froui snapping the British eoniuHaiou ^ J. tlu* mstujet 

deiicc before the whole eouniry. If eonseieneo makes f L « . ‘{midhur them 

of acf[uisitiveneHS ancl eaieulation (Uight to HiStd cHiurage m the ; ^ 

on to immediate aeeession to the Federal ideal. It is all ,1* A ihan^vait and 

States to join at oaeo, at the outset, if lht‘y want to join at all rather 

higgle for bettor times”, . , • t • . wOibdi Kir 

These are some of thoslrikiug obHetyatioiiB eoutamed m ijsindimf Vmn- 

Mauubhai Mehta and Sir Liaijat Hyat khan have subirntted 

mittee of the chamber of Brinees Humining up their ellorU ^ ky i ew 

to secure the conditions laid down by the fdtamber of Aj**k't* 
scheme of lAtderation elabtiraled at the Third Round i ^ t ^ 

The points touched by the Import may from the basm of 
ding Committee, which is already armed wiUi the report ^ 

Mimsters, whirh recently examiued the White Taper proposals relating to m 

States. 


IKTKUNAL BOVEUKIOHI^ OF BTATFB 

The delcRitcs look their stand on tha six 'yl'|r]l ^nflu>'^“®fh(Tare 

sary for fulfilment before the Btates aowW aeeept the ^u„ 

happy to rcjxirt that as rcmirds.thp first condition, 'amely, ! “j *7t fl ‘uf."' o,f„ 
iiiU'Knty of the Btntcs micT their nit crnal aoverewity ami '»’F V'V 
ato two other conditions, iminely, that treiily rimhts Hhould •«! Ihrdr 

ture Federal icKislaturo could enlargo the stihero of l-udcrul ^ 

sent of tho Stales— those might bo treated to have been accepted by the Kritish 

Government ^ ... 

^rd^Mkoy haH*^morVthuif 0^^^^ asaurod ns that the Slates 
lutoly no apprehcnsioti on the score of tho safeguards w*''*^^* [ha 

level of conditious-preeedent”. Altopther, eightoen "^feguardH are m. i lou^ 
list, and besides IhoHO mentioned above are the followiiig, ‘ /nrS,- 

inentwill have no concern with the form of Oovernmenl 

hod of selecting representatives of the Indian States to the ? * "<5® | 

there shall be no discriniinalory legislation against any of the 

tho ‘ ^ ^ ‘ '* • fU«f +Un ifinHfilollfm Of tllO IH'UCtRI A^ouri' 


[I ho ore mdiced bv Uio more laci or ub eiury uno rwuiiibiuM i;i.w ^ 

While an assurance on these nmlera could bo. said to have Jf^tnvwl, ”0 Pro- 
gress could be made on tho three other sland-pomts on which the f 
fion took their stand, Those are, firstly, tifty per cent roitrcseiUa lo i ^ 
Legislative Chamber, sceondly, that btates attending the 1 Chiimbir n th 

right could secure individually one voU-, leaving a mindl 
tation of tho remaining States, and thirdly the right to sm do from the ■* 

The last point was not accepted, because that would strike at tho very root of the 

^ A™f« one'vote for each Btatc attending the ChamlMT, there was a fundameulal 
difference with Hyderabad. Mysore and Batoda, and no compromiW! WM 
The question of inter-statal iillotmcnt has been left oyer for eonsider^fou. y* ™ 
Becretary of State hinted at a group system, the Ministers placed a scheme of roli^ 
tional reVosentation for the _ smaller States, whereby each member would be assured 

of one Beat individually in cithor (Jhambvr, » ^ it • ^ 

As regards treaty rights, the report observes that the I/)rd Chaueellor promised 
to entrench them m wGl as the internal sovereignty of Biates and fortify them so 
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«.gl, » to.pho. Ihe. 

?OT “.‘S“‘ki Sdi*l oSSa'r'rta* «>•/ 1»P«1 “"t « comcnto nisht grow so 

“SI r .K,‘prs- woee. 01 

the SteSinf CoSm™ at Delhi ’that their contentions had been accepted m the 

°"*'lhe^I(ltofBtM8^^rSort defers to Finance, and says that the question of p ° 
to dtoct taxation of the Indian States under the orders of the Federal 
was meticulously examined. The Paramount Power would 

wars and foreign aggressions, whether they contributed^ to the cost of ^^tence or 
Mt and dl war conmbutions by the States would continue to be ?? 

the Pt. In the case of a financial or economic emergency, *^0 St^es wouW be 
looked up to for some contribution on a uniform basis, among which subBidia y 

°^^The^ rep^o^^^fe^s^o the discussion which their deputation had with the 

Oflace and^the officials in charge of the Eeforms Bill, who had promised F9" 

tection of the Provincial Governments and the Stat^ Governments as well as their 

Eulers from defamation and malignant calumnies. The report adds . 

punishing libel and sedition will be recognised on a complete basis 

between the States and the Provinces, and we learn that a new Bill is already under 

the consideration of the Government of India’'. ^ 

The concluding paras of the Eeport contain a vigorous pica for the acceptance ox 
the Federal scheme. Indian States are said to hold a peculiar position of vantage, 
for they are asked by the British Indians to join the Federation in order that mere 
may be responsibility at the Genre, and they are looked up to by His Majesty s 
vernment as an element of stability and moderation, which would prevent the extre- 
mist section in British India from severing the British connection. 

Eeferring to the Confederation Scheme, the report quotes with approval tno ODSor- 
vations of Sir Leslie Scott, justifying it as necessary for small Princes and says : 
‘‘Even if it was not possible to provide the machinery of a confederation council m 
the constitution, it should find a place either in the treaty of accession or at least 
in the Instrument of Instructions or in the King’s Proclamation ushering in the new 
Eeforms”* 


Princes’ Memorandum to the Cabinet 


Eighteen conditions precedent were submitted by the Princes to His Majestj s 
Government for joining the Federation. They would examine any future constitution 
from this standard. The Princes’ memorandum said : 

(1) Any amendment to the Constitution shall for the purpose of its^ introduc- 
tion, require in the first instance, a two-thirds majority of the Houss in which it is 
being introduced, and will only become law after separate ratification and acceptance 
by three-fourths of the Indian States represented in the Federal Legislature, and by 
three-fourths of the members representing British India, provided that no alteration 
aiffeeting the following matters shall be deemed valid without the consent of the 
State concerned : 

tal^vareign autonomy of the States; (b) representation allotted to any State 
Jer Souse ; (c) minimum representation to any State in the Lower House ; 
of territorial limits of a State; and (e) addition to the list of Federal 

lory and constitutional guarantees provided for shall bo unalterable 
eonseat of each Federating State. ^ 

Government will have no concern with the form of the Govern- 
Ihe mejdiM of selecting representative of the Indian States 
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M, xs'.,4; 

State throuKh Ihn Vin-ruy «« th.i ‘’AwV. nrih'- fi,r-«w'*H *»•’■'* '■* 

(4) On II rcimniiiitnlinn mii'ii' nl Itj ‘^‘' *,,.11 liv tli'^ 

that such IcRiHiatioi! Rontniv. inn liu- «unra»t.T« » 1.- antlwnO’ »* 

li'KiBlHliou Hhiili not iiavi' Ihr fitm> uf law \h'w\mi’ tin- d.- i .tm «.{ hu. !» an J 

may bo comi»tont to die id.; on ila '■ulidily. ,„( nr oi!wrw"*'-. i* »hoiiM li« 

(5) Timmch wimu mnl.d)!.* "Li , irK-ibna? o«a»^ 

Rcurod that tho cmnjwmUv- iiirtuoiiri’ of sli.- Wnt*^ h ^"Llr ■ ii,»lv .4 

is not too far whittled down li only a luiiijori'y nidi no* th' .‘dtr* 'b > 

join the Federation. » .1 .. i;,., „f Jn.in with th^ 

^ (6) Thero ahail Ix! ateohib' Kuarsnlit; lor the fonucclion o« too*-’ » 

^'^*(7)*' 'i’beTO*'Rhftn hi) no disiTiminaUiry Ifuialation nKatu«t nuy «>1 tit** I'ch raih'!. 
States or the sniij.'clR f»l any mieh Siiit.'f. wiih ih*. 


Crown and tho provisions ot irmiu-a Hiiaii w- mufu .. _ ■ 

niontary or Federal U-KiHiatimi. Tfierto tr.<ait.-« way ptov.. <• ar.la 

partieukr inlcttHta of nulividual Hlnt.'a and will admit w( r.id-rvalioiiM 1* lOR a***' 

any Stale that may so desire. n t ,««r 1 

(9) (a) Tho «p}H-l!(tte jurl«liction of dtp I'.d.-nd t ourl alid! iml '**‘"'1 'I 'l * 
anxrts of Imliau Slatoi. tiiHuiimm nriHinjt out of the eoiiHiiiuiim w Li * "1 i 
tho interpretation of Federal lawa in isane h.'f<>r.! Hiaie-t alwit k’ r. t. rr. i 1 

opinion to tho Ftsicral Court ami the Hiaie-Cpima stwH jtivo thrif.lw 01 t 

points referred to in aceordaneo with the opinion of the Hsleral ‘nnri. 

(b) The Federal shall Iw eonslitulw! by delettnlion of authority irow 

Crown and from the Ilulcra of thu FederaiinK HtaUa. .t i i i„„« „i i 

(c) An appeal can lie to the Frivy Couitell tn l•.l!Hlnnd from tH<* d'-e «d ns 01 » 

Fodotal C^wrt provkktJ thit e fitiitafilt? fttfiniifu w tuvi^ I **i p 


wotikl not dr.traf*t from tho of tlif 

(d) Tho Federal Court which would derive its i.if)s.Sirti.m with to w 

States from tho States coiusorn^, should inlerpriA the taiosillHiion alrietly. « « 

to e:Kt6nd tie orbit of the Fodotitl (lownmwl bofoiiii ite ana ««» 

presBiy dol^^iitod to it by Hia ^ 

hO) No oKisiiog ti|i;ht or dl«ptitii mfiWfilog righia iiif parlkiiw mm 

^ ^ Z* - .a** -1^ V J • ... . i . i»# * * ,. ........ ... M .A ISTflltlJfca 


to tho point of view of tho hWI not bo troairf M 

treating tho mm m eloBtjds ^ . , . * 

(11) Kotonee to tho mmimitnimn of iialivldaat Biat^ in nwrf to noii4«tol 
mattora or againttt hHlividnai rnlom of (lovoriimoiita of Bl4l« ih«ti not trlio’ 
ill tho pwrvkw of tho l•Wl^ral 1.4*KfBlatnm i # * 1 .^ 

112) No i’xec’iitivo or k^^iBlativo netian i»ImU be kwfti! within itin Irrrliorli^ of 10 # 
fndiaii BiaU% ntil« it procmln dlr^iiy or iiidiroatly froin Ihn ntilliorliy of Iw 
vornment of tho Btaks oonrcrncHl or of thes Fakrid^ Clove rtimoni In i»ftR4’rw iliwulw 
to it and within tho siK'ciflo limits of mth doli^ntion* 

Btatee ano FKnEiiAi. Laws 

(13) Federal kwBshontd not apply pmpti^ rUjom to Indian but llin 

should accept and paw ferferti lawa m Htaie lawn and «ticb lawn ahonld »» 

State lawn within tae territorial of Iho BMm from Ihe fmlanil Clover niwwi* pro* 


vided that:— 

(a) With regard to ciirtaiii ttulijimta like Federal faiaiion in which ll l« 
that legialailori should take eftet m noon m II bi paam-df the lawi pmm tiy Iw 
Federal lA^ialature ahali he preiiiimal to have linen enackd by lb« State mmmm 
from the date they are enforeol by tho Federal Clovernmeiik « » 

(h) AU Federal law» on aulijmta and within llie powera dek^w to the Fotoil 
(fovernment, after Iho expiry of a wrtain apixdflc period * ihall m prriiiiiiOT lo wfO 
biien enacted within the territorii^a of iha Btaiea ii» Hi ale law». 

(e) That the iervanta of the Federal Ciownmenli In the foiirw of llie 
manco of their legitimate duty within ilm terrltariea of the Itullan Buto* wilb 
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now continue to be subject to the Federal law from the date they are enforced 
by the Federal Government. This does not mean that_ they will cease to be sub- 
ject to the internal sovereignty and laws of the State concerned in matters not 

specifically delegated to the Federal Government. i . r i. 

(d) That the individual States need not enact laws which have no application 

whatsoever to their respective territories. .. i oi < 

(c) All amendments of the Federal laws in their application to a particular State 

to suit special local conditions, will be subject to the previous assent of the FecJe- 

(14) The powers of concurrent legislation m matters not solely reserved to the 
Federal Government shall remain with the States, provided that Federal legibiation 
shall override State legislation in regard to all Federal subjects. ^ 

(15) The Crown shall be rec^uired to incorporate provisions in the constitution 
retaining power and sanction for itself to secure respect for tr<^ties which have 
been declared by the King Emperor as inviolate and inviolable and to see that the 
obligations and agreements contracted by both the parties, namely the btates and 
the Crown are not encroached upon by the Federal Executive^ or Eogislature and 
are not varied or abrogated without free consent of both the parties. 

(16) The Constitution shall provide, by the insertion of a separate clause, that 
no unfriendly Act shall be permitted by one ^ federating unit against another and 
that there shall be no interference, direct or indirect, in the internal affairs of any 

(17) No restrictions which are not in accordance with the specific terms of 
their treaties, are imposed on the States in regard to the number and ecjuipmeiit 
of their armies. 

(18) The Constitution shall make provision for the States joining Federation 
collectively through a confederation, but it shall be permissible for such as may 
so desire to join the Federation individually. 


The Punjab Stales' People's Conference 

Mr, A, K PaUpardhan, in the course of his presidential address at the fourth 
session of the Punjab States’ People’s Conference, held in Delhi on the 5th. April 1933, 
observed 

For the momenh the hope for the people of the Indian States seem to lie in 
the fact that British Indian leaders will for their own reasons consider the White 
Paper constitution to be so radically objectionable as to lead them to reject it in toto. 
For no possible improvement therein can so improve the constitution as to make it 
acceptable to the States’ people. They must above all secure (1) popular election in 
me federal legislature: (2) a Declaration of Eights available for the people in the 
Sta^ and enforceable through the agency of the federal court ; (3) fcdcralisation of 
civil and criminal law ; (4) lodgment of residuary powers in the federal govern- 
ment ; (5) continuance of the present practice in the matter of paramountcy, but a 
greater alertness in fulfilling the Crown’s pledge of good government in the Btates 
to the people. These demands of the States’ people voiced from many platforms, 
earmot be met by a mere amendment of the White Paper constitution in detail; they 
r^ly require the whole basis of constitution to be altered* The people in the States 
nw therefore be none too sad at the rising tide of unreserved denunciation of the 
White paper leading to the scrapping of the present proposals. 

tl* Chintamani has definitely expressed the opinion that British Indians 

jwwia much sooner go without^ any reforms than have reforms which arc any- 
l&e th<^e adumbrated in the speeches of the Secretary of State at the third 

^ fairness to Mr, Chintamani that he does not, like 

British India, turn a blind eye to nomination and other do- 
from the States’ entry into the federation and concentrate his attack 

suspicion on the part of Britishers. If his view 
scheme prevails, even if it be only in so far as British 
^ point of view of the Indian States’ people will at least 
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THU J'UKSIHKNTIAI, AiMHiKSS 




have a fait chancf^ of roni^iilt-rrilt Thi*i niiirh I Inow-^ilwl ih*" 

stitution in dcH^rntd if it in ihnaij^th l^iirltamrnf «!ufr tnnh% i|i«^ |¥'*!}ti* 

ciana of tho nulital athool aro not fr»'o tn ih*it mirp frin iliiitv r< Io 

believe? that Keverul of the C'iaitrreHn |r,o|i rn will o»0 arfr|ii n 

vklcB h)t the imtoioatinji of the J^taha' rr|>rr««i»*al!vrH, fhii ifiry mr Xipi unt ul nm- 

«» *.X .il. IL t 


stitutioii-inakioK oow joat ei« nioeh the etfalrn‘ |so|?|r. If ooly a 

rejection of the White Paper eaiif^ninkr the HrrvirrH oHIn^r auid.iUlr ht 

wo may bo exeeuted tor hopioe! that it wiH he r(jr*!r4h We ony oot he n-fimn 
that an a rcHult of it nut iwHition \ull Im! iiu|itovril» hui it ia only in tirit ipimXrt 
that there in Bome rooin for htjpe. ^ ^ 

There? muHt ariee aiaouit the^ IkitiHh liulijut |nihlieali»eH to Hleon it faIN to lake 
part in cmiatitutbunl uei^ntiaHnnH Fome nfio wjll hiive ih«< In <4ay to tlie 

Frine(?« : Ke*?p yourjiutoetaey inliiet if yi,»ii iniHt in your^tntn u% ilial 

wc can have uothini^ to Bay e%e«jU in ilie luiy of a hirinfly Pni mp 

Wiil not let you eome in m auloerata in our eonHiuutioin Vmu 1100.1 pot rm a 
(lemoreatie garb mui adi^pl deno^erafie prioOe*t*e jh rrifr^fonno of 

the new polity which ymnuni we an? to form to|.!r!ln‘r* We y^or wtiy m 

Bmooth aB poHBihle* But on no other ti-rtiiB ib fuleraiion If i-|«e«iHsi i«i 

ever lo retnaiu in the dintant future, we m\ui part eompnnv. We i-ao re-tnime di#« 
cuHBiona when yon heeoino friendly to popular goirruusent, Pur it i» tli.it whe’h we 
winh to hring into esti^nenee atnl not im-rely « rhaupe-ovcT from a wlnie to « hriiiiu 
oligarchy, Hueh a change-over will *?iily mlj»mrn the day wleei we ran aifain our 
doBtiiiy of iieing a democrat ieally governed people, io aay «o it i« r»ee-r«lly t*e- 
lived, to make federation imimBaihlm I do not Bhnre thm li^dore, ami I wdl i.:ive |iiii 
my reason for it 

If yon examine the liat of federal Hufijeete. you will fmd that in the ra«e of sdl or 
moat of thoBO fmhjectB the? Htali^a have alriwly made a de fa? in aiirfemirr of fi^iwrr 
over them to tho Uovernmeni of Irnim. With the Htatra, Ihm fore. it in mU a 
tion of mirrendertoK ftomelhing which they emjtrol at preamt by joining b^lrfainui. 
Federation would rather enabhi them to regain eontrol of what uu y liave io»i «tni 
got a partial control over Britbh India to-dav. They ntmul in Imbc m4hmg, hui g«u® 
a lot in those cireumHtancm it Is more tfmii likely that tiny will in mbipi 
democracy in handling tlu« aubjeet if they know Hint tmly mt ilm roiulltmii mn 
they como into their own, idd not Ilia KxnlPd Higm^B the Strmn promise set in- 
troduce, not a dyarchy of iho kind which previdla at prwiH in llriiiiih Indian |»riitb 
ncea, hut full prov ncml auUmomv in ftnrar if returni4 in him 1 Nui ih«l iha 
Ntxam 18 a fanatical democrat ana cannot lumr to m% lim jw^iple utmunm nmirr 
autocra(?y modified as it In under dyarchy. But he mm that Imi only rhaiirr of hav* 
mg Berar rentored to hnn eonHjMtcd in hia adopting a demoerntir birm of poveruiienl 
if only for that province* Why would not then the *\i/am ae ‘ 


w , » >i , m'"* — w..,- T- ami fiftier rub' 

democracy in «a far as fcdcial huI.jccU nri! cntii:, niNl provnl.-d UriU.h Imimi, 

produced among them the feeling tliat no other comliiioM wonbi Im* pc^r* 

luittcd ana Hmt on no other comlitioii would (hey Iw nilowui !«.|.«)«Wi*h timim! uwt 
ihcBC BubjectH. insbad however of inipreaBtiig tliein with aiirh a emivirUrjn, lljriilnli 
Indian leadcrB have (?onvmmi theniBelven that federalirm in nni % nm*t«liy for ilm 
htatCB at aiL hut that it Ib a neccHaity for liriiiah Iridia alone ; that wdhoui a feder^- 
tion ^it wilt be impoBBiblo for llritiHh India to attiiin i^ctlf^goverfifuenl, mil mirelv mi 
political grounda but on constitutiotud groundn aa well (eonailtudoiial ihitirlcii alwifii 
coma in vary handly to British Imlmn poliiieiaiiH on whabwer side of the knm ‘ ^ 


vuuiu u* vuijf wuuuty tu jniemo inumn poiiiiemitH on whabwer side of the Iriiec ihift 
my stand) ; and that to bring about «ueh a faiuraikm Urn yielding rntmi ho all riij 

t™® bl L*"''. rwnmw rwi • 



our British Indian jjoliticwna In our constiluiional disrmwiona, UniH (h«t k 
aside, we cannot possib y have a aatisfacloty cotiHtitution. 

I bAVQ had to conmdur the White Paper constitutian so far nsfwily as tt 
British India ; for it is throufth British India that we, thcHtatai* mmv ran at all 
hope to have the . constitution modified. We can ntdlh"ra«S nM amend nir 
r^cct the institution ; wo simply have t.o hand in it. We S Kire! 

Vince ISriURh India that what is conducive to our inlmwta is a w ^,dud, 7 i; 
toeirs. It 18 only then that wo can persuade them to take the line ^Ich w^ wouy 

fete ii fl oft 

11 U i. Lnod S.; " Sr'lS Irrt'S 
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if it be made, as the Princes propose, almost wholly unalterable in fnture. One 
of the Princes’ demands is— and this is not a demand that is made only by what 
is styled as the more conservative section— that merely to propose an amendment 
a two-thirds vote of the legislative chamber concerned is required, and that the 
proposal must then be ratified by three-fourths of the States and three-fourths of 
the members in the legislature from British India. It is obvious that a constitu- 
tion so framed practically places itself beyond all possibility of araendment—like 
the law of Medes and Persians. But I am not disposed to quarrel with the Eulers 
on this account. They have boldly taken this provision from the United States 
constitution. A fed^.ral government should be and must be difficult to amend, and 
knowing that it is so rigid and unamenable, we must in framing it be a hundred 
times more careful than in framing a unitary constitution, which would be infinite- 
ly easier to change. British Indians, however, are following a contrary course. 
They are in a terrible hurry to pass the constitution and then would perhaps try 
to make it easily amendable. In this attempt they are bound to fail. The rulers 
of States have precedent on their side. Therefore, British Indians had better think 
a thousand times before agreeing to a constitution which would necessarily be, and 
should properly be, incapable of frequent alterations. 

But there are certain matters which the rulers insist upon placing outside the 
scope of possible amendment even by such a hopelessly stiff procedure. There 
must not be even the smallest loophole for a change in certain respects. What 
are they? The form of government in the States and the method of selecting the 
States’ representatives in the federal legislature. With the former we are not con- 
cerned immediately ; we shall have to deal wilh it ourselves independently of the 
federal constitution. But election cannot be insisted upon by British India at 
any time in future. British India is very sore that a definite limit of time is not 
fixed in ^ the constitution for the autocratic termination of safeguards which are 
admitted in general terms to be temporary. In the matter of choosing the States’ 
representatives,^ the rulers must be free not only now but for ever and ever to 
retain nomination if they so choose. In this case it is not a question of automatic 
liquidation^ of nomination ; but a definite prohibition is to be imposed upon its 
ultimate liquidation. There is another matter which cannot be changed in anv 
State except with its own consent, and that is the list of federal subjects. Suppo- 
sing a two-thirds majority; of the House of Assembly proposes and three-fourths 
majority of the States ratify provision enabling the federal legislature to increase 

the number of federal subjects— a hard enough condition in all conscience will 

the increased list come into force in all the federating States ? No. The legislature 
may enlarge the number, but it will have no effect in any State unless that State 
is agreeable. Why, even the list as it stands to-day represents, so far as the 
States are concerned, only the maximum number of subjects that can possiblv be 
put into the federal category. ^ Every State, however, is to be free to pick and 
choose from the list. The legislature solemnly declares that a certain number of 
functions are of national concern and must be federally administered, but anv 
ruler can say m reply: ^‘Well, you think so, but I don’t; and I am going to 
serve this, that and other subject to my undivided control.” That being tho nro- 
posed constitution It is no wonder that any subsequent addition to the federalist 

Upon any State. Popular election and a duo increase 
m the list of federal subjects are among the first things that the States’ people 
would like to secure. But the proposed constitution b^rs the way completely to 
them. It 18 clear, therefore, that the States’ people will be kept out of the f^rat 
constitution for as long as the rulers are so minded, or, rightly interpreted f or aU 

I do not enlarge at this stage npon other demands that the Princes are makine • 
for mstance, that a confederation should also be possible within tho federation an ci 
that Merai laws should not apply in the States in virtue of the fact, that the/are 
federal but because they are adopted by the States. These and such other Snds 

“y notice. I would rather leave them to bo dealt with 
by those British Indian politicians who have been placing their talents behind fhe 
^inces’ autocracy. But, speaking broadly, I cannot honitly roaS yoS 2 £ 
White Paper scheme can fn the least benkt the people oL^ Stetes! It is ^ 

DUE cue aeniai 18 10 De perpetual. It is not given to us, as I have alreadv 
either to accept the constitution or to reject it. But if we could have in’ 

|be matter, I have no doubt as to what it would be from our own point of view/ 
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EESOLUriONS PASSED 

Reioliilioni 

The following resolutions were passed 

(a) In view of the exclusion ol reprmentatires of the People from 

Round Table Conferences, tho Conference registers its opinion that iho Whil« l a 
embodies conclusions which can never be ac.cseptable to them. All rights and 
leges that are proposed for the States are to be conferred upon the Prinew and 
nominees. 

(b) No scheme of Federation can be entertained by the States’ poople 

does not provide for popular election in matters of choosing the i 

tives in Federal Legislature. For a limited period to be specified In the D 
Act, the method of selection of represontatives for the House of Assembly may ho 
indirect election, and for the Council of State by nomination, but after the tr 
tional period, the members of the Assembly must be chosen by direct election 
these of the Council of State by indin^t eleetlon. 

(c) The new Constitution ‘should guarantee the elementary righti of cilkenihip 
the people of the States, it being open to them to seek redrass from the infrlHgcmi 
of those rights from the Federal Court. 

(d) The States entering the Federation should not bo permitirf to rwerta 
local management any subjects mentioned in the list of h'etleral subjects. On® of 
subjects which should bo federarisod is Civil and Criminal I^w* 

(e) Residuary jurisdiction should bo in tho Federal Government and 

the Provinces. 

(f) A special procedure for amending tho Constitution may ho provided, 
when the amendments are passed by a requmita majority in tho Federal 
they should automatically come into force without separate ratifications either b 
Federating States or by the British Indian Provinces. Enlargement of the Hat of 
Federal subjects and the method of selection of rapresentatfvm of St«tf« lo 
Federal Legislature should be particularly specified as fit subjects for 
ment 

(gj Federal laws should not require to he adopted by the States for bda 
ced m the States : bat should be made applicaWo automatically m In'Bnilih 

Xhqi Sitt 

(h) The Federal Government should deal Individually with each fedcmilog spec 
uuit and should not be required to deal with a Confederation of ‘ 
b) Paramountcy must continue to be vested as now in 


n 


before being dealt with by tho Paramount Power. The investigation should he 
ried on by the independent body in which no Euler and no omckl serving * 
State should have a place. 

(j) The Confcronco makes a special appeal to tho British Indian 
parties to reiecfc the constitution if it does not satisfy the above demaudi u 
States people, and particularly, if it does not provide for genuine populmr 
of States^ representativos and declaration of rights for them. 

STATES^ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE ON WHITE PAPER 


^0 following resolutions were passed at a meeting of the executive w.**, 
of ^^®.t^dian States' People’s Oonfcreuoe held at Bombay on the SOth Apdi, 
Govmdial Shi vial Pltty presiding 

(1) This meeting enters its emphatic protest against the exclusion of 
tefeiv^ of the States’ people from all the Bound Table Conferences and 
C^mi^e sitting with the Joint Select Committee and rasters its opinion 
White Paper which embodies the conclusions of these conferences mm^ 
able to ihem since their position has been deliberately ignored throughoui 
the rights and pnvil^es that are proposed for the States are reserv^ for 
vesw m the prince and their nominees. 

(2) No scheme of Federation can be entertained by tike States’ people 

j pojpular election in the matter of choosing the itatai’ repr^ppi 
^ the federal legislatures and which does not satisfy the following d«iN®c 
ptates' people:— 

(a) The new constitution should guarantee fundamental ri^ts and fete 
zensnip to the people of the States, it being open ^.to them to sA redrais km 
ngement of these rights from the federal court, 

6 ^ 
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(b) The States entering the Federation should not be permitted to reservo for 
local management any subjects mentioned in the list of fi^deral subjects, (Bat the 
list itself needs further expansion^ ono of the subjects which should be federalised 
being civil and criminal law). 

(c) The residuary jurisdiction of the constitution should vest in the federal 
Government. 

(d) A special procedure for amending the constitution may be provided ; but 
when amendments are passed by a requisite majority in the federal legislature they 
ihould automatically come into force without separate ratification by the federating 
units. 

(e) Federal laws should not require ratification by the States for taking effect in 
the federating States but come into force automatically as in British India. 

(i) The federal government should deal individually with each federating State 
unit and should not be required to deal with a confederation of Stales. 

Paramountcy may continue to be vested as now in the Governor-Gi-nend in Coun- 
cil for a transitional period, after the expiry of which it should vest in the Federal 
Government. The policy of the exercise of paramountcy rights and obligations 
should be clearly defined, codified and published. 

(h) No safeguards which are not demonstrably in the interests of India should 
be provided for in the constitution. 

(3) This meeting makes a special appeal to British Indian leaders to make every 

efibrt to get the above demands of the States’ people embodied in the new constitu- 
tion. 

(4) This committee considers it necesaary to hold an All-India States’ People’s 
Convention as early as possible for the purpose of giving an eirectivo voice to the 
States’ people’s demands and authorises the working committee to ikv'ide the time and 
place after consulting the various organisations of the State’s people. 


THE MYSORE PEOPLE’S PARTY CONFERENCE 


was lu'ld nt tha 


The Third Session of the Mysore People’s Party ConfcTcnce 

Krishna Cinema Half Tumkur on the 19th. March 1933. Dewan Bahadur B. 
Mumswami iSaidu. B. A., B. L. M. L, C., Ex-Ohii f Ministiw of the Madras 
viovernmeut opened the Conference. There was a large gathering of State's’ Subjects, 
whom were ; Messrs. Belur Srinivasa Iyengar, S. K. Venkatarangam, 

M T. Bashyam, C. N, Narasinga Rao, Aclvocates, and 

Messra, K, Chengalraya Reddy, I), S. Mallappa, K. Ranga Iyengar. 

Committee then welcomed the 
dd^ates and visitors. In the course of his speech ho said * 

Provinoofl aro fundamentally 
tit® States, yet there arc some vital points of contact. 

^ of complicated 

K'i>^ Conferences. 

® ®q espresBed that without the coopora- 

a safisfactonr Stato, it would he well-ni(i:h impoBaible to 

conclusion on all the issues that have now been niised On 

All-India Statea’JPeoplo’s Party as also "thoao 

“‘to 

^{A:yiewX8t advices the inteks okthfitiE!Ffb>7°xT >-0 decide 

.cwgraMaMon tC ouFown ill! is a 

.1 “&AS'‘SS‘‘ S: 
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»am 0 manner in whirh lhn*c «f Ihn iiibjrj'l* »f Brliiah Indw «{!f he id 

the coming roi}iitiHsti 0 }i. ihn rriiicei nor th«i llriiitli toti m 

fat cxprrKard any fa von r a hi i’ vlfw« ofi *hiii And tnrl • 

chapter haa been dcvotnl itj ihf liirmiiirr to a di^riiiiibii of im* 

portanl sn!i|wt. Woiilil it not gra<‘rftil if iho rcpfrarfiiaiiwt of il» Kilito 
who have la’ro lioa^ling of t|i*ir hrlp tlw |>ropb of Mrlllill Ittdlt tft 

their %ht for political frmiom accord jpow’flegm* of to iMr own 

Robjfcta hrfli? I riqioat thia i*oofrrcri?e la aipply ili mifitl Ibi i rmaWtonlloft ^ 
tb^e important aubjnia. 

fjTi the jjrcsiilt elate of things »ome of the* other mailer* wtifcli ire wfltwotrltl 
considaratioii are item The r* pr^ a*mititivr* of ihe Katite Hiiie* la itii 

legialatifji Imlica ought to Im tlioae rkvlm from the |i4*aple of Ihe 8lalri» 1%i fttlida* 

mcmlal right* of the Kativi? niihjc^ia ri^'ogotisr*l and fararpoml^ itt 

the atalutii conatitnting the |"rdrral fhifrromrnt. In all dtapotf* relaliiig In tiNi 
adminlfitralioa of the Ftnleral flovcrnmcni the fsoal »pp«'al »lioii!d lie la tkfi •uplift 
eo«rt in India which ahould iiIho he the loghr^i Foiiri of appf*al rveis for ifliilii' 
snbjceta* The Fidcral Fahnn*l f^lonihl roaerve aowe araia In tin? rirrirti rrpr«?^<»t«* 
live* of the Native Htatra' i^'iipfc* And more than all Ihe rffrrt of the 
on the people of tin* Knilfv HiatiW wliivli lm« |uil bc'cn pnbbi»hid tm* got to bf 
aidered by oiir Tarty* 

W ^ w M ^ A it t it, 9 k ia SS ie i t Alt .. J. . ... 


of the Nalivf* Htatea in mmt* Yi’i the iirii|.*gle for |*mlliic#l freedom iiid l»i 

fight for poihirai aalvalion «d liriii»h liifli* Imre aiirnd the roimrlawnc^i of tht 
pf*oplca of iiidm, A dynamic fiowrr hithcrlo nnfell hm p|rrtiii«di Ih* lift 

of the ma»aea. Even iim i»nbjrci» of Inthii hare drfeln|Md nn rufernwi to 
the recognition of ihetr rlghia mid privlirgea and are *el lliiiikfng nfeonl theif 
cat freedom^ 

Oentlemen, yon know onr party I* not older thaii three ymm. Though fom$ h 
ago it haa achieved reanltii tfmi wonld tnake the old bitiah. The iCfki 
and wrmelfiah, that it ha« done hnh m the legislative hmlm md me rotinlri feiii 
attracted the aitention of all Koiiriphed by yoitr kindnets, by yo«r 

this political child has gained in etrrngih and inlelbrUiil ability and h»i btm 
ahowitjg unmistakable potenimlitiea of its fnitire grraim**, I nniiwl yon to eotillai# 
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except in so far as is otherwise provided, (whether such provision be in the Act or 
in the Instrument of Instructions) the Governor-General and Governors will be guid- 
ed by the advice of their respectives Ministers ; and the Executive will depend for 
its legislative enactments and for its supply upon the concurrence in its proposals of 
the Legislature.’* 

The Ooveroment ^pill be a Federation of the provinces in British India and the 
' « Indian States as its units. The province in British India will be autonomous, enjoy- 
ing full responsible Government. But the States have widely varying politics and 
difierent degrees of internal sovereignty. 

The legislative organ of the Indian Federation will consist of two chambers, 
which will be empowered to deal with the whole range of activities of the Federation, 
both those which affect British India only and those which affect all the Federal 
territory. In the Lower or the Popular House, it is proposed to allot one-third of 
the seats to the States and in the Upper House about 40 per cent. The British 
India l^ovinces will send the other representatives.^ The selection of British Indian 
representatives to the Lower Chamber will be by direct election by the people of the 
provinces and to the Upper Chamber by election by the Provincial Legislatures by 
the single transferable vote. The representatives of the States will, on the other 
hand, be nominees of the Governments of the States in both ^ the Chambers. The 
|)^ple of the States, as such, will have no right to elect their representatives to 
dth^ Chamber. 

As already stated, the Federal Legislature will be supreme. It can pass 
laws affecting the subjects in the Provinces and States, it can sanction levy 
of taxation in the Provinces and States and it can authorise expenditure out 
of the taxes so raised for federal purposes. The ministry will be responsible 
to the Legislature and can continue to function only so long as they command its 
confidence. 

The above picture will reveal that no consideration is paid to the people of the 
States as such. They have no voice in the Legislature, thejr have no hand in selec- 
ring the representatives ; they will have to submit to taxation without representa- 
tion and the federal income may be spent without their consent. The Ministry will 
be responsible not to the representatives of the people but to the representatives of 
the Eulers of the States. In fact in no sense could the federal Government be said 
to be either representative or responsible to the people of the States. The talk of 
responsibility at the centre has resulted only in responsibility to the Eulers of the 
State and not to the people of the States. The future Federal Government is in so 
far m the States are concerned, neither popular nor responsible but is merely a 
continuation of the present system of Government by the Eulers, with all thoir dis- 
advantages intensified. 

It is unfortunate that throughout these negotiations and discussion at the Eound 
Table Conference or elsewhere, the rights of the people of the States were entirely 
taored and there was no representative to press their case. Our thanks are due to 
Hiwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao, Messrs. N. 0. Kelkar and N. M. Joshi 
aiid the efforts they made to put the case of the States’ people before the Eound 
Table Conferences but those representations seem not to have been even considered by 
the powers that be. 

In the speecjbes delivered before the close of the Third Eound Table Conference, 
/ Sir T. B, Sapru asked: “Now, Secretary of State I However good the consitution may 
‘ be, . ultimately the question which arises is : Is the constitution going to m 
, a^eptable to the people of India” ? It is for you, the people of Indian India, to 

give ^e answer and I have no doubt the answer is big and emjphatic “!No’\ The 
cannot be acceptable to the People of the States, unless they .are given 
■ th^right to select their own representatives to the Lower Chamber. 

fo. anomalous to think of a ministry responsible to the Federal 
yben one-third of the members of the Lower House are not elected on a 
nominated by the Princes. Can any responsible ministry 
it has to depend for its continuance upon the confidence of this bloc 
members, who were not returned’ oh any mandate except the pleasure 
Princes.^ The Lower Chamber will consist . of members, two-thirds of them 

t ffd ph a wide and democratic basis with definite pledges by them and with 

from the people of the provinces and, one-third will be nominees 
Pnnees. No stable political party can be formed, which can take up the posi- 
ministry. The ministry will be at the mercy of this nominated 
will consi&t of leaderf of groups and not of any one single party which 

Hi-' 
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has detained the country’s verdict in its favour at the polls. I am afraid the cons- 
titution does not provide for growth of healthy political parties, such as are necess- 
ary for working a democratic or dominion constitution. 

I leave it to yon, ladies and gentlemen, to consider your position carefully in the 
future constitution and to deliberate on what steps you will take to remedy the 
defect. I am sure you have other matters more important and more closely connec- 
ted with the internal administration of your State. You are naturally anxious to 
have popular and responsible Government established in your State as quickly as 
possible. 

You have as the Euler of your State His Highness the Maharaja whose genuine 
love and sympathy for his subjects are well-known. And I have no doubt that if 
you organise yourself well and carry on constitutional agitation for the speedy estab- 
lishment of full responsible Government within your State, you will meet with 
success. And I trust and hope that your able and distinguished Hewan, Sir Mir^.a 
Ismail, will advise His Higness the Maharaja to give you, the people of this State, 
the right to choose your representatives to the future Federal Legislature. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. F. Subbar ama Cheity^ President-elect of the ’conference delivered his 
address in Kannada, the summary of which was as follows : — 

Mr. Subbarama Chetti observed at the outset that the grant of further reform in 
the States was long overdue. His Highness the Maharaja granted reforms 10 years 
ago and it was time, he pointed out that a second instalment of reforms was annou- 
nced by His HighnesB. Eesponsible Government should beideclared as the goal of the 
administration. In this instalment of reforms, the following should form the salient 
features (1) declaration of the fundamental rights of citizenship ; (0) the establish- 
ment of a High Court by Statute and the separation of the judiciary from the ex- 
ecutive ; (3) provision of only one legislature in the State instead of two^ as at 
present. This Legislative Council should consist of about 100 raorabars, with an 
elected non-oflficial majority ; (4) the power of electing one member to the Executive 
Council by this body, and (5) th# power of the Council to elect its own President, 
This instalment of reforms should be worked out for a period of 3 years after which 
another instalment of reform should be granted, when it should be made possible for the 
members of the Legislative Council to return two or there members of the Executive 
Council. The final instalment of reforms should confer on the chosen representatives of 
the people the right to elect the three members of the Executive Council, who would 
be responsible to the Leeislature and hold office, as long as they'enjoyed the confidence 
of the majority of the House. The Council should also have the power of passing 
the budget. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetti referred to the coming reforms and paid a tribute to the 
services rendered by Sir Mirza M. Ismail, the popular Dewan of Mysore in the 
cause of Indian Federation. At the first and second Bound Table Conferences, Sir 
Mirza had expressed Mysore’s willingness to join the Federation. The speaker was 
firmly of opinion that the economic development of the States could take place 
only if they joined the Federation. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, had rendered stoal service 
to the State by urging on the authorities concerned, the injustice done to the 
Mysore State by the continuance of the levy of the subsidy and had made out a 
good case for its total abolition. The Davidson Committee recommended the reduc- 
tion of the subsidy only to the extent of 7 lakhs. This was rather unfortunate. 
Once the States joined the Federation, the speaker did not see any justification lor 
the continuance of this subsidy. Mr, Chetty added also a word of praise to Sir 
Mirza M. Ismail, for his attempt to get the retrocession of the Civil and Military 
Station of Bangalore to Mysore Durbar. For these signal services, the iwple of fcfie 
State, nay, the people of the whole of Indian India, were indebted to him. 

Eeferring to the People’s Party in Mysore, Mr. Subbarama Chetti said that At 
creed of the party was to attain m all peaceful and constitutional means, Eespou* 
sible Government in the Mysore State, adequate representation of all <^mmun1llea 
and interests in the Government services and also in public bodies in Ae State. 
But unfortunately the rules of the party, as at present framed, did not justlJ^ tiWr 
being called the People’s Party. It excluded one particular section ij a., ^ 
Brahmin community. This exclusion of the Brahmins from the party, it turned lo 
the speaker, was not justifiable. The several organisations in India were tiding to 
counteract the evil effects of communal organisations. The speaker would tfimr^ore 
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.'uree (be Conference to fake up (his question seriously and decide in farour of 
f admitting Brahmins into the party. 

' ^ Since the second conference of the People’s Party in Mysore, several im- 
portant subjects, Mr. Ohetti continued, had come up for consideration before 
the representative AsHembly and the Ijcgisktivo Council Ho would like to 
make reference to a few of them, The first was the introduction of the methods of 
proportional representation for elections to the legislature. This method of election, 
so far as he knew, was not adopted in any part of India, except in regard to elec- 
tions to the Council of State and also in regard to the elections to the Madras 
university from a particular constituency. Even in such advanced countries as 
England and other European countries, the speaker was told, such a system of elec- 
tion did not prevail. Personally, he was not in favour of the decision taken by 
Government. Such a method of election set up one community against another 
in the State and the Govern mont would really be doing a disservice to the people of 
the State. 

Dealing with the Municipal Regulations next, Mr. Ohetti said that all the three 
regulations came up before the Legislative Uou neil and were referred to select 
committees for detailed consideration. The select committee accepied the amendments 
of Government and made some changes here and there. Even in the amended Eegula- 
tion, the nominated element was allowed to continue. The executive powers, even in 
premier cities, were allowed to be vested in the (Commissioner and in most of the 
important matters, there was no right of appeal against the orders of the Municipal 
Commissioner. The Deputy Commissioner still continued to be something like a 
supreme authority oyer the Municipal Council. He would sit in judgment over the 
resolutions of the Municipal ('louncil, and he could even go to the extent of onlorlng 
the suspension of the resohuiona, in case ho thought these rcHolutions were unlawful 
or ware likely to lead to a breach of the peace and^ public tranf|uillifcy. The vesting 
of such extraordinary powers in the Deputy Commissioner, was most humiliating to 
the Municipal Council. The Municipal Regulatioim as passed by the Council did not, 
in his opimon, give a liberal measure of self-government hi the Municipalities, 

Mr, Ohetti next referred to the appointment of the {.lucf Justice of the Mysore 
High Court and expressed pleasure that for the first time, a Mysorean, Mr. Justice 
r. Mahadevayya, had been elevated to this high office. 'Fhere was a persistent rumour 
to the effect that Government were thinking of importing an outsider in tho offica 
He would request the Government to confirm Mr. Mahadevayya in his appointment 
and thereby give encouragement to local talent. 

Proceeding, the speaker dealt with the problem of untouehability. There was an 
awakenihgjn Jhe whole country, he said as had never been wieiiciscd before in reg- 
am to the removal of untouchabiiity* There was a thorough change in the mentality 
' of the piBOple all over the country. The moat orthodox Hnnatanists like Pandit Ma- 
dan Mohan Malaviyaji, had thrown open their temples for Hari|an«, During the 
last sesslonifof the Legislative Council, some of the non-officials moved a resolution 
rccoipmending to Government to throw open all Muzrai instiiutions to the Harijans. 
While sympathising with the spirit of the resolution, the Government members took 
up a neutral aititude. The resolution was unanimouly passed. It was up to the 
conference to urge on the Government to give effcti to the teaololiou immediately. 
Some of thefmembers of the Ijcgislative Council wero considering the desirability of 
fUtriduciog a tail, similar to that of Mr, C. 8. lianga Alvar i» the Assembly to 
legalise temple entry by the Harijans. The speaker hoped that the bill when intro*’ 
duoed would have much support from the people. While speaking on this quea- 
ion of tha removal of untouchability, the speaker would like also to advise his 
Kalian brethren. The question of untouehabiiity would bo salved to a great extent, 
Mth^ led a pure fife and east off their dirty habits* 

, Sneaking next about the economic condition of the people in the State, Mr. 
lAbfcrama Chattifsaid that the ryots were very much hard pr»»ed atid were unable 
^ 1 ® wake both ends wfet. It was the duty of the Govern meni to come to the t^cue 
pi the ryol al tMsJcritkal juncture. Land revenue tax had to be rcduedl. In order 
® w^t the deficil which might accrue by such a remission of laud revenue, the 
G^emwent ^uld rworl to a further cut in the wlaries of the o^ceri# When he 
this he did not waul the ill-paid officers of the Oovemment to suffer. The sala- 
M of offlouw who were drawing more than Ea, 50 could be r^uced. The Madras 
;®gernm(Wfe Iwd' iteeatly iulrodu*^ a mw scale of prov iuolal iaiarlea. The ipiidtw? 
Hwl iyilew^rftouid be ^tablished in Mytora alto. 
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So far as industries were concerned, he was of the opinion that Indian in lustry 
would prosper only if the financial policy of the Govern men fc of India underwent a 
thoroupch cnanga The .poverty of the country was duo to a policy of free trade 
adopted by the Government, giving encouragement to foreign manufacturers. The 
only solution for the economic development of India, lay in the political emancipation 
of the people of India, 

In conclusion, Mr. Ohetti referred to the position of the subjects of Indian Sta- 
tes in the coming Federation. This subject had beei discussed and resolutions 
passed at the South Indian States People^s Conference and also at the All-India 
States Subjects^ Conference. The most important thing was that there should 
be adequate representation of the Indian States people in the Federal 
LegiBlature, and also in the Federal Executive. Bo far as the Supreme Court was 
concerned, the Indian States people should have the power to approach this court in 
oases the fundamental rights of citizenship were interfered with. The speaker would 
even go to the extent of saying that there should be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court against the orders of the Iligh Court in the States. 


Mr. C.R. Raddf* Message 


Regretting his inability to attend the Conference, Mr. C. R. Reddi in the course 
of his message to the Conference said : 

I would like to know your standing and political principles. No use quoting 
dear old Basavayya and my ancient self. Our policies were not wooden dogmas but 
principles adapted to particular circumstances and problems and intended to^ be 
changed with changing times and aspirations. Wo certainly were for full responsible 
Government and we know that when that came^ communalism in services w’ou Id have 
to be abandon^. At present the bureaucracy is both Government and administration 
and. so long as it continues to be Government we must fight for communal represen- 
tation* But it would be reversing the order of things to make communalism a prop 
and support of bureaucracy which is exactly what has happened in Mysore and also 
in Madras, With a democratic franchise both Local and State Governments and L^is- 
lafcures will be predominantly popular, or if you prefer it, Non-Brahmin iu composi-^ 
tion and character. They will settle the policies and direction of affairs. Adminis- 
tration will then become a technical agoocy and there should be no communal rep- 
resmifeatlon la tochnW agendes,— whether medical engineering or revenue or judicial* 
The people should be the drivers of the coach, and you must have the beat horses 
yoked ii you want to go ahead at full speed. 

This policy will unite all classes for the fight for Responsible Government and it 
is in accordance with world precedents and conditions 01 success. Political availabi- 
lity will determine Government and legislatures, and technical efficiency the adminis- 
trative departments. 

Our failure, and worse than that, traitorism to country and national liberty, is due 
to a sad misunderstanding of logical correlations if not also to want of patriotic 
character. A regiment should be efficient, not for fighting other regiments in the 
army, but to make the whole army a more powerful force and to secure honour and 
gio^ in the common fight and service. 

Eemember communalism can affect end afflict only Government services. It cannot 
invade the sphere of taxes, property rights, trade, industry etc, which^ severally and 
together are of far greater consequences than all the offices and their salaries put 
together. And for the sake of the part, we have been sacrificing the whole. 

If we are, as wo contend, ninety-nine per cent of the population then why should 
we shy at responsible government and keep aloof from the great fight for it, while 
vociferously demanding a distribution of the harvest to ourselves, without doing any- 
thing to feifl, sow or reap. If ninety-nine per cent of the population became political 
dron^, is it possible to gather any honey ? Of course not, which is exacts the 
mnj and ludicrous state of things in the country. ^ ^ ^ | 

When Basavayya and myself started and let the agitation m Mysore, it was with 
rdfwence to the bureaucratic regime. Had Responsible Government been a matter of 
practical politics then, we should have made a democratic franchise, single mmm 
conttituenciw, abolition of nominated seats, and Government responsible to such a 
popular Loglslatura, the dbief planks of our platforro and not bothered about the 
service or other t^hnieal agents of the Government. In such conditions, member- 
ihtp of an important committee would be more valuable than a Deputy Oommissioil^*' 

al#* For the Committee cmuld make its vlewf felt aud prevail by appealing to the 

^ * 
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Legislature wMeh the Government is bound to obey or get out. The moral influence 
of committees would bo decisive, because they will have a material medium of opera- 
tion. At present, the committees are of very little use ; they are only advisory bo- 
dies ; not even advisory, but beggars and supplicants bcaoeehing for the acceptance 
of their recommendations. The final decisions rest with an irresponsible burcaticracy. 
And I often wonder whether membership of such important committees, which poor 
old Balasundaram Aiyar used to characterise as a position of respectability without 
iwponsibility, is consistent even with solf-respoct, though I know that the competi- 
tion for them is very keen and our small men feel wondrous inflated under the Domo 
of such membership. ' * 

But let me warn you. _ The fight for rights will easily degenerate into a squabble 
for positiouB, unless the spirit of service and inexorable judgment on merits prevails 
more widely than seems to be the case at present If Vakkaligraras vote for or support 
a Vokkahgar merely because he is a Vokfcaligar, without reference to his aiiility or 
character, the repreBentative so chosen can have no motive for doing the right or 
refraining from wrong since he is always sura, of such irrational support. Bi«}d no 
doubt 18 thicker than water but surely it ought not to be thicker than duty and 
citizenship. Apd if you can’t be citizens, honest and courageous, well, you woirt m 
sdf-government-that is that ; but if by an unlucky change you do get it, it will 
stifle you to death by its stinking and pestilential atmoaphero” 

.f myself has always been the same ; Government 

of the by the masses, for the masses. Under the bur^ucratie forms of Gov- 

communal representation in services will 
fw® ^igate the evil It is a mitigation and not a cure, becaase even 

tea a man Jike Basavayya himself can’t I» a member of the Governmek and oyen f 
H appointed, he will at once forsake his representative and resoonsiblo cLvJlLr 
May be, more NOn-Brahmins will be taken into Government service ■ hut bv the f i»nn 
to reach the directive positions they will have ceased to be ram S Womo maAinr 
So communal representation m service is no remedy and at least a 
te evil of inesponsible Government which is the tbiS raoBTSirmfX^rl.n?«ml 
morally to the people. The cry for a non-official memU? of ffirnment is « hit 
hoax which none but idiots will accept as even a partial s^tioa of the nroWam ®iiLfni« 
anpotoeut, ^faody is a non-ofllcial, audt.so Si aStmente am 
I»n-pfcaal 8 . The criterion is, will he or will he not ^an irresDon 8 iblo^fflaS*** Jf»«J 
.^^mteient to the Government. If he is going to be an irresoMaibla fifflnki 
2.^B0lutiw te problem in any sense whatever But "f he ?s Sg to 

1 “.'®.® diffsrent and bettor miter. moM li 7 iaiSe 
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